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PREFACE. 


The  origin  and  nature  of  the  following  Report,  which  has 
been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege for  Orphans,  will  be  best  explained  by  prefixing  to  it  the 
instructions  directing  the  tour,  during  which  the  information 
embodied  in  it  was  collected.  These  instructions  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Education,*  who  were 
charged  with  this  duty  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Board  of  TVusieei  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans, 

September  19, 1836. 

A.  D.  Bache,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Oirard  College  for  Orphans^ 

Philadelphia, 

Dear  Sir: — I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  passed  by  this 
Board  on  the  19th  July  last,  authorizing  you  to  visit  Europe, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Educa- 
tion. I  also  enclose,  in  quadruplicate,  a  commission  from  the 
Board,  certified  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  stating  the 
objects  of  your  mission,  and  asking  the  aid  of  all  friends  of 
science  to  facilitate  your  inquiries.  The  financial  arrange- 
ments for  your  salary  and  expenses  arc,  as  you  know,  com- 

*  Consisting  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Chairman,  W.  M.  Meredith,  J.  M.  Keagy, 
J.C.  Biddle,  S.  V.  Merrick,  and  W.  W.  Hdj,  Esq'rs.  The  Board  of  Trustaes  has 
since  had  to  regret  the  decease  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy  and  J.  C.  Biddle,  Esq.,  two 
of  its  most  attentive  and  efficient  members. 
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pleted.    It  remains  only  for  the  Committee  to  add  their  instruc- 
tions for  your  government. 

Your  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  education,  and  your  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  views  of  the  Board,  of  which  you 
were  a  member,  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  detailed  ex- 
planations in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  your  voyage,  or  ihe  best 
means  of  accomplishing  them ;  and  the  Committee  will,  there- 
fore, confine  themselves  to  such  general  instructions  as  may 
regulate  the  course  of  your  movements  and  inquiries. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  charged  by  the  Qty  of  Philadel- 
phia to  prepare  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  Girard  College 
for  Orphans.  For  this  purpose  they  are  anxious  to  have  the 
most  accurate  information  of  the  best  means  used  for  the  same 
purpose  elsewhere,  and  you  have  been  ^selected  to  obtain  it 
Your  object,  then,  is  to  visit  all  establishments  in  Europe  simi- 
lar to  the  Girard  College;  and  as  these  are  found  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Bel- 
gium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
rest  of  the  states  of  Germany,  these  countries  will  form  the 
natural  limits  of  your  tour.  Accordingly,  all  institutions  in  each 
of  those  countries  resembling  the  Girard  College,  or  any  others 
which  promise  to  afford  useful  information  in  organizing  it,  you 
will  see  and  examine.  Your  own  reflection  will  readily  suggest 
the  points  of  information  desired;  and  I  will,  therefore,  merely 
enumerate  a  few,  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  your  own 
extensive  investigation.  Of  every  establishment  visited  by  you, 
we  should  wish  to  know — 

1.  Its  history,  general  administration,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  funds. 

2.  Its  interior  organization  and  government;  the  names,  titles, 
and  duties  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  it 

3.  Who  arc  admitted  to  it,  and  the  forms  and  terms  of  ad- 
mission, and  where  it  is  professedly  for  the  education  of 
orphans  who  are  considered  as  orphans. 
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4.  The  number  ^d  classification  of  the  scholars,  and  their 
term  of  residence. 

5.  Their  course  of  studies,  in  the  minutest  detail,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  their  residence  in  the  institution, 
with  the  text-books  and  other  works  used. 

6.  As  a  part  of  that  course,  specially  important  to  the  Girard 
College,  we  should  desire  to  know  the  regulations  or  the  prac- 
tice by  which,  among  a  large  body  of  scholars,  a  portion,  after 
continuing  for  some  time  in  the  institution,  are  permitted  to  begin 
their  active  career  in  life — while  others,  with  greater  aptitude 
or  greater  willingness  to  learn,  are  carried  up  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  nature  and  the  mode  of  that  dis- 
crimination would  be  highly  interesting — as  would  also  be — 

7.  The  precise  extent  to  which  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  given,  and  is  actually  given,  and  also  by 
whom  and  in  what  form  that  instruction  is  conveyed* 

8.  The  mechanical*arts  taught — the  mode  of  teaching  them 
— the  models,  tools,  and  implements  of  all  kinds  employed — 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  practice  of  these  arts  is  mingled 
with  the  routine  of  studies. 

9.  The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  regard  to  stu- 
dies or  personal  conduct 

10.  The  general  police  and  discipline  of  the  school. 

11.  The  amusements — gymnastic  exercises — games  of  all 
kinds,  uniting  instruction  with  agreeable  relaxation — together 
with  the  number  and  extent  of  the  vacations,  pecuniary  allow- 
ance, or  personal  indulgences  to  the  scholars. 

12.  The  diet  and  clothing  of  the  scholars. 

13.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  health,  hours  of  study  and 
of  rest,  arrangement  as  to  sleeping  and  eating,  and  the  whole 
routine  of  each  day's  employment 

14.  The  expenses  of  the  school,  including  salaries  and  all 
incidents,  with  the  average  annual  expense  of  each  scholar. 
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15.  The  structure  of  the  buildings,  the  arrangement  of  dor- 
tnitories,  refectories,  play-grounds,  and  work-shops,  illustrated 
by  drawings,  where  they  can  be  procured. 

16.  As  a  proper  foundation  for  similar  statistical  inquiries  in 
this  country,  you  will  collect  all  the  information  you  can  in 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  orphans  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  general  heads  of  inquiry,  which  you  can  easily  mul- 
tiply, will  indicate  the  wish  of  the  Board  that  your  examination 
should  be  thorough  and  practical  They  already  possess,  or 
may  easily  obtain,  all  that  books  can  teach  on  the  subject  It 
is  your  especial  duty  to  study  the  actual  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  education;  to  domesticate  yourself,  if  practicable,  in 
these  institutions,  and,  by  your  own  personal  observation,  to 
distinguish  what  is  really  useful  from  what  is  merely  plausible 
in  theory. 

It  is  this  anxiety  that  your  investigation  should  be  complete, 
which  induces  them  not  to  fix  at  present  any  period  for  your 
return.  How  much  time  it  may  require  cannot  now  be  safely 
determined.  They  rely  confidently  on  your  diligence,  and  are 
sure  that  you  will  not  prolong  your  absence  without  ample 
reason.  While,  therefore,  they  are  very  anxious  to  open  the 
College  with  the  least  possible  delay,  they  deem  it  so  much 
more  important  to  begin  well  than  to  begin  soon,  that  they  post- 
pone naming  any  limit  to  your  stay  in  Europe,  until  you  are 
able  to  apprize  them  of  your  progress. 

In  respect  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Board,  it  is  not  their  wish  that  you 
should,  at  this  time,  purchase  a  librar}%  or  an  extensive  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  You  will  only  inquire  where  they  can  be 
best  procured  hereafter,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  limit  your  actual 
purchases  to  text-books  and  other  works  used  in  schools,  or 
which  may  assist  your  inquiries:  to  models,  drawings,  and  such 
philosophical  instruments  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful  in 
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opening  the  College^  or  which  you  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
procure  in  anticipation  of  the  larger  collection. 

The  materials  and  information  thus  acquired  you  will,  on 
your  return,  present  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  you  will  prepare  a 
final  Report,  with  a  plan  for  the  government  and  instruction  of 
the  College — the  result  of  all  your  examination  and  reflection. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  will  keep  the  Board  constantly  advised 
of  your  movements. 

With  my  best  wishes  that  your  mission  may  be  as  pleasant 
as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  useful,  I  remain, 

Tour's,  truly, 

(Signed.)        N.  BIDDLE,  Chairman. 
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REPORT    ON    EDUCATION. 


TO   THE   TRUSTEES   OF   THE 

GIRARD   COLLEGE   FOR   ORPHANS. 

GENTLEMEIf: 

Having  completed  the  tour  of  examination  into  the  state  of 
Education  in  Europe,  undertaken  by  your  direction,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Girard  College  for 
Orphans,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  a  Report  upon  the  infor- 
mation collected. 

The  more  immediate  direction  of  my  mission,  as  President 
of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  was  devolved  by  the  Trus- 
tees upon  their  Committee  on  Scholastic  Education,  from  whom 
I  received  detailed  instructions.  In  these  I  was  directed  to 
visit  the  institutions  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  afford  useful  information  towards  organi- 
zing the  College,  to  procure  text-books,  and  other  works  used 
in  the  more  remarkable  schools,  smd  the  more  important  works 
on  Education:  and  to  collect  such  philosophical  instruments, 
models,  and  drawings,  as  might  be  useful  or  necessary  in  open- 
ing the  College,  or  as  might  seem  to  me  desirable  to  be  pur- 
chased in  anticipation  of  the  larger  collections. 

My  arrangements  for  leaving  home  were  completed  at  the 
close  of  September,  18S6;  and  after  having  visited  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe,  which  were  the  most  interesting  for  my 
undertaking,  I  completed  my  tour  in  October,  1838.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  I  am  now  not  only  ready,  but 
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anxious  to  render  available,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Girard  College,  the  knowledge  which  has  thus 
been  acquired. 

It  will  be  the  design  of  the  present  Report  to  state  in  what  way 
I  have  executed  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  to  present  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  they 
directed.  Their  instructions  contained,  besides  the  general 
indications  of  the  objects  of  my  journey,  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  securing  these  objects,  which  I  found  highly  useful, 
and  for  which  I  feel  very  grateful.  The  most  important  pur- 
pose of  my  mission  was  the  examination  of  institutions  for  Edu- 
cation, and  my  Report  will  principally  consist  of  descriptions  of 
these,  and  remarks  upon  them.  The  other  objects  were  se- 
condary, and  even  incidental. 

Whoever  has  even  glanced  at  the  part  of  the  Will  of  Mr. 
Girard,  which  relates  to  the  endowment  of  a  "College  for  Or- 
phans," must  have  perceived  that  he  intended  no  ordinary 
Orphan  Asylum  to  be  created  with  the  immense  fund  which  his 
liberality  intrusted  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
Mr.  Girard  has  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  the 
orphan,  and  has  determined  that  talent  shall  have  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  by  education,  within  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren the  most  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  their  parents. 
This  view  has  been  prominent  in  all  the  measures  taken  by  the 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  execution  of  their  trust; 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom  they  have  delegated  the 
direct  control  of  the  Institution,  have,  by  their  President,  official- 
ly asserted  this  same  understanding  of  the  founder's  wishes.  A 
due  execution,  therefore,  of  the  instructions  of  the  Scholastic 
Committee,  required  not  merely  an  examination  of  orphan- 
houses  and  elementary  schools,  but  of  the  various  modes  of 
education  and  grades  of  instruction.  This  task  I  undertook 
with  real  distrust  of  my  power  to  do  it  justice,  notwithstanding 
the  encouragement  extended  by  the  choice  made  of  me,  by 
gentlemen  for  whom  I  entertain  a  high  respect  I  must  be  allow- 
ed to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  attempting  its  execution,  I  have 
spared  no  personal  exertion,  and  that,  though  I  may  regret  it 
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was  not  in  abler  hands,  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  having 
wasted  any  part  of  the  time  or  means  so  liberally  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  my  fellow  citizens. 

Before  entering  upon  the  descriptive  portion  of  my  Report, 
I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  and  circumstances 
which  guided  me  in  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  different  coun- 
tries visited,  and  to  present  some  of  the  general  features  of  pub- 
lic education  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

"NVhile  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  principles  of 
education  must  be  founded  upon  those  of  human  action,  and 
hence  be  common  to  all  nations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sys- 
tems framed  from  such  general  laws  would  require  considera- 
ble modification  to  render  them  applicable  to  different  countries. 
Difierences  in  political  and  social  organization,  in  habits  and 
manners,  require  corresponding  changes  to  adapt  a  system  of 
education  to  the  nation;  and,  without  such  modifications,  success 
in  the  institutions  of  one  country  is  no  guarantee  for  the  same  re- 
sult in  those  of  another.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  working 
out  a  plan  of  education,  from  observation,  appeared  to  me  much 
greater  at  the  outset  of  my  undertaking  than  they  do  now,  that  I 
have  seen  how  very  many  of  the  essentials  are  common  to  all  well 
organized  institutions  having  the  same  scope.  A  consideration 
of  these  difficulties  induced  me  to  make  Great  Britain  the  first 
point  of  my  tour,  since  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  success- 
ful methods  of  education  there  might  be  more  easily  transplant^ 
ed,  being  more  directly  applicable  at  home  than  those  of  other 
countries.  The  examination  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  insti- 
tutions there  occupied  rather  more  than  eight  months ;  and,  lest 
this  portion  of  time  should  appear  too  great  in  comparison  with 
that  devoted  to  the  Continent,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances which  absolutely  required  so  considerable  an  allot- 
ment. Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  regular  or  central  system 
of  education,  and  of  any  general  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
nrient  of  its  institutions  for  public  instruction,  and  to  the  entire 
freedom  of  individual  effort,  more  time  is  required  to  obtain 
access  to,  and  examine  the  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  than 
of  any  other  country  which  I  visited.     A  proper  idea  of  the 
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general  arrangements  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  study  of  parti- 
cular cases,  and  each  institution  requires  to  be  approached 
individually,  and  oflen  in  a  diiTerent  way,  to  secure  a  profitable 
entrance.  As  entirely  diiTerent  ideas  frequently  prevail  in  the 
organization  of  institutions  of  the  same  class,  it  is  not  sufficient, 
as  it  usually  is  elsewhere,  to  see  merely  a  specimen  to  judge  of 
the  whole.  For  the  special  objects  of  my  tour,  the  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  were  to  be  carefully  inspected;  and  in  the 
number  of  its  Educational  Charities,  its  Orphan  Asylums,  Blue- 
coat  Schools,  and  Education  Hospitals,  Great  Britain  exceeds 
every  other  country  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
vicinity  alone  contain  five  such  institutions  for  boys,  and  no  two 
of  these  are  exactly  alike  in  their  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  visit  all  to  form  precise 
ideas  of  their  arrangements.  If  this  be  true  of  establishments 
having  similar  objects,  in  the  same  city,  it  may  be  inferred  of 
those  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  facts  fully  sustain 
the  inference.  It  is  true,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  preparing 
descriptions  of  these  schools  to  present  to  the  Board,  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  classify  them,  so  that  by  presenting,  in 
detail,  one  institution  as  the  type  of  a  class,  I  might  avoid  the 
too  great  extension  of  this  Report  The  management  of  these 
institutions,  the  observation  of  which  formed  an  important  part 
of  my  duty,  may  serve  in  many  points,  especially  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  material  comforts  of  life,  as  a  model  to  those  of  other 
countries,  in  many  of  which  I  freely  admit  that  more  just  ideas 
in  regard  to  instruction  prevail.  Upon  a  review  of  the  results 
of  my  visit  to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  time  was  well  bestowed,  though  more  profitable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  instruction  was  acquired  in  less  time  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  the  Continent. 

After  completing  a  tour  through  some  of  the  institutions  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  I  crossed  to  the  Continent,  and 
visited,  in  turn,  the  principal  schools  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  chief  States  of  Germany,  making  also 
a  rapid  visit  to  Italy.  The  same  subjects  of  inquiry  did  not,  of 
course,  interest  me  equally  in  these  different  countries,  and  I 
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proceed  to  pass  briefly  in  review  their  respective  points  of 
interest 

In  Great  Britain,  the  charitable  institutions  for  education  oc- 
cupied most  of  my  attention.  There,  as  in  other  countries 
where  similar  establishments  exist,  and  where  no  great  or  re- 
cent change  has  been  made  in  public  instruction,  the  instruction 
within  them  resembles  more  nearly  that  of  the  schools  of  the 
same  grade  in  general,  than  in  countries  where  such  a  change 
has  been  wrought.  While  engaged  in  visiting  them,  I  did  not 
neglect,  however,  institutions  which  afforded  a  less  du*ect  pros- 
pect of  advantage.  To  illustrate  by  an  example;  although 
Heriot's,  the  Watsons',  and  other  hospitals  for  education  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  atten- 
tion while  in  Scotland,  I  visited,  more  or  less  in  detail,  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Model  Infant  School,  the  Circus-Place  Prepara- 
tory School,  the  Sessional  School,  the  High  School,  the  Aca- 
demy, the  Western  Academy,  the  Hill  Street  Institution,  and 
the  University;  at  Glasgow,  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools  of 
the  Education  Society,  the  different  departments  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  University.  I  also  made  an  excursion  to  St 
Andrew's,  to  visit  the  Madras  College  founded  by  Dr.  Bell. 

In  France,  the  general  system 'of  education,  especially  as 
modified  in  its  lower  departments,  and  the  schools  for  science 
and  the  arts,  formed  the  special  objects  of  examination.  The 
orphans  are,  in  general,  associated  with  the  foundlings,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  the 
system  presenting  nothing,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  led,  either  for 
approval  or  imitation.  The  plan,  of  which  I  venture  to  speak 
thus  freely,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  excellent  system 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  which,  though  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, differs  essentially  from  it.  In  Weimar,  orphan  chil- 
dren, deprived  of  both  parents,  are  distributed  among  families, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  station  of  life  as  the  deceased 
parents,  and  a  real  superintendence,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  exercised  over  them  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  schoolmasters. 
In  Switzerland,  recent  and  great  efforts,  consequent  upon  the 
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advance  of  true  liberty,  have  been  made  among  the  republics, 
in  behalf  of  general  education.  The  school  of  Pestalozzi,  at 
Yverdun,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  institutions  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  have  been 
frequently  described.  Others  of  great  merit,  but  more  recently 
established,  are  less  generally  known,  and  some  of  them  will, 
as  far  as  my  limits  allow,  be  noticed  in  this  Report.  I  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  the  particulars  requisite  to  present  the 
striking  results  which  the  last  seven  years  have  produced  in 
many  of  the  cantons. 

The  common  school  system,  as  well  as  the  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  Holland,  deservedly  attract  much  attention,  and 
afforded  interesting  subjects  for  examination.  There  are  pecu- 
liarities about  both,  and  experiments  have  been  made  there 
which  bear  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  edu- 
cation. I  need  only  refer,  here,  to  those  of  the  method  of  mu- 
tual instruction,  and  of  the  manner  of  supplying  teachers;  the 
latter  of  which  experiments  has  led  to  a  conclusion  in  favour 
of  schools  for  teachers,  which  appears  to  me  irresistible. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  different  states  and  free  towns 
of  Germany,  I  visited  more  or  less  in  detail  those  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Austria,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Nassau,  Weimar,  Frank- 
fort, Bremen,  and  Hamburgh.  The  condition  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  general,  in  the  different  states,  as  well  as  of  the  different 
departments  of  it  it  in  the  same  state,  is  very  unequal.  Prussia  is 
at  present  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  other  larger  German 
States  in  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  manner 
and  matter  of  the  instruction.  The  ease  with  which  every 
point  connected  with  the  schools  is  ascertained,  is  remarkable; 
and  I  look  back  to  the  time  spent  in  them,  and  in  intercourse 
with  their  teachers,  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  portions  of  that 
occupied  by  my  tour.  As  the  various  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  have,  in  general,  re- 
ferred to  the  system  more  particukirly  than  to  the  schools,  I 
shall,  in  this  Report,  touch  more  briefly  upon  the  former,  and 
go  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  latter.  By  reference  to 
their  spirit  and  minute  arrangements,  it  is  easy  to  see  where 
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they  would  apply  as  perfectly  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy. 
The  instruction  in  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  that 
country  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  the  schools  in  general, 
though  there  are  others  which  have  even  led  the  way  in  im- 
provement Weimar  has  followed  closely  the  Prussian  model 
in  its  system  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  Nassau  may 
be  said  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  schools 
of  Saxony  were  once  famous  throughout  Europe,  but  the  pri- 
mary schools  appear  to  have  lost  that  rank;  they  are  now, 
however,  rapidly  improving,  by  the  same  means  which  pro- 
duced the  present  advanced  state  of  instruction  in  Prussia — the 
education  of  teachers.  In  Bavaria,  changes  of  system  have 
been  too  recent  to  render  general  remarks  of  any  value.  I 
shall,  however,  give  an  account  of  the  method  of  Graser,  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  a  section  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Austria,  public  instruction  remains  nearly  on  the  footing  upon 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  reforming  emperor,  Joseph  the 
Second.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  once  much  in 
advance  of  the  times,  though  the  elementary  department  is  at 
present  behind  that  of  most  of  the  other  German  States.  They 
still  adhere  to  the  incomplete  plan  of  educating  teachers  in  ordi- 
nary schools,  and  to  antiquated  methods  of  instruction.  The 
Schools  of  Arts  in  Austria  rank,  however,  with  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, and  receive  liberal  encouragement  from  the  government 
Of  the  many  institutions  which  have  claimed  my  attention, 
it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  give  even  a  meagre  sketch 
within  the  limits  appropriate  to  a  Report,*  and  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  go  into  details  respecting  all,  many  would  be  found 
not  to  repay  the  pains  taken  in  reducing  to  paper  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.  In  making  the  selection,  which  is  thus  neces- 
sary, I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Board 
the  countries  in  which  the  diiferent  departments  of  education 
are  best  carried  on,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, illustrated  by  the  minutiae  of  as  many  individual  institu- 

*  The  whole  number  of  schools  visited  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
seventj-eight;  to  some  of  these,  however,  I  merely  made  a  single  short  visit, 
others  occupied  me  for  several  days. 
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tions  as  appear  necessary  to  exemplify  the  system,  and  to 
render  its  results  available  for  practice;  endeavouring  to  render 
each  account  as  complete  in  itself  as  the  nature  of  the  main 
object  of  my  Report  will  permit 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  information  which  I  sought  re- 
quires a  passing  notice.  The  introductions  which  usually  flow 
in  abundantly  upon  any  one  known  to  have  a  special  object  in 
visiting  a  country,  opened  to  me  the  earliest  and  sometimes  the 
best  sources  of  information  as  to  the  existence,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of  institutions,  and  of  the  books  necessary  to  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  them,  and  which  are  rarely  known  at  a  distance. 
By  consulting  these  and  other  works  and  documents,  and  by 
comparison  of  various  opinions,  I  was  usually  enabled  to  decide 
correctly  as  to  the  course  which  I  ought  to  take,  to  see  what 
was  most  deserving  of  attention.  However,  sometimes  erro- 
neous opinions  deceived  me,  and  I  found  that  my  course  had 
missed  some  interesting  point,  or  had  brought  me  to  one  of 
little  interest  Occasionally  the  error  was  irremediable,  but 
not  often.  Again,  as  it  was  necessary  to  employ  all  periods 
of  the  year,  I  found  it  impossible  to  arrange  my  visit  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  country  at  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  the 
schools.  Where  the  system  of  public  instruction  was  central, 
like  that  of  France,  or  Prussia,  recourse  to  authority  pointed  out 
the  proper  institutions  to  visit,  and  gained  admission  to  them. 
The  personal  acquaintance  which  the  teachers  of  Germany  have 
with  each  other,  greatly  facilitated  my  progress  in  its  several 
states.  Almost  everywhere,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  kind  assistance  rendered  to  me.  Having 
ascertained  the  places  which  it  would  be,  probably,  profitable  to 
visit  and  the  institutions  to  be  examined,  I  regulated  the  time 
and  the  attention  devoted  to  them,  by  the  interest  which  they 
appeared  to  present,  returning  to  the  same  institution  frequently 
or  not  at  all,  according  to  circumstances.  As  auxiliaries  to  my 
investigations  during  these  visits,  I  procured  the  printed  docu- 
ments which  existed  relative  to  the  institutions. 

I  also  prepared  beforehand  a  series  of  questions,  to  which, 
when  modified  to  suit  the  particular  establishment  in  regard  to 
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which  detailed  information  was  desired,  I  obtained  answers 
from  the  head,  or  from  one  or  more  intelligent  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment 

The  written  and  printed  sources  of  information  which  are 
thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  are  1st  A  journal  of  my  visits 
to  diflbrent  institutions,  and  of  verbal  information  received  in 
regard  to  them,  with  my  remarks.  2d.  Replies  to  a  series  of 
questions  in  regard  to  particular  institutions,  or  systems  of  in- 
struction, dd.  Statutes,  by-laws,  and  regulations  of  different  in- 
stitutions. Laws  and  documents  relating  to  public  instruction^ 
Ac  4th.  Histories,  descriptions,  and  text-books  of  different 
schools.    5tlL  Particular  works  on  education. 

These  form  a  mass  of  documentary  matter  which,  duly  ar- 
ranged and  digested,*  will  always  throw  the  light  of  experiment 
upon  doubtful  points  in  the  working  of  our  system  of  organization. 
In  many  cases  the  documents,  descriptive  of  the  schools,  give 
the  actual  results  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  works  on  edu- 
catioa 

From  this  mass  I  propose  to  draw  out  some  of  the  more 
prominent  parts,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  spe- 
cially to  them.  The  personal  experience  gained  by  my  tour 
will,  however,  as  far  as  the  Girard  College  is  concerned,  be  its 
most  important  result  I  could  not  expect  the  Trustees  to  fol- 
low me  through  descriptions  or  even  notices  of  all  the  institu- 
tions which  I  have  visited  during  my  two  years'  absence,  or  lis- 
ten to  a  record  of  the  many  failures  and  mistakes  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which,  though  they  have  formed  one  considerable  item 
in  the  experience  gained,  it  would  be  truly  an  ungrateful  task 
to  record. 

As  best  calculated  to  present  the  impressions,  derived  from 
this  examination,  of  the  actual  results  of  education,  I  have  adopt- 
ed the  descriptive  form  for  my  Report,  and  have  purposely 
avoided  summing  up  the  conclusions,  or  presenting  a  review 

*  Tlie  tramlationa  from  foreign  laogaagea  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Trewendt,  to  whoee  inde&tigable  leal  and  ipdoftry  in  Uiia  matter,  I  am  much 
indebted.  The  docnmenti  and  bpoka  have  alao  been  sjstematicallj  arranged  bj 
him.    A  list  of  the  documenti  ia  appended  to  thia  Report. 
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of  them  separately  from  the  factsr,  that  the  force  of  the  opinions 
may  not  be  weakened  by  appearing  out  of  this  connexion.  It  is 
true  that  the  remarks  must  be  considered  as  general  inductions 
from  numerous  facts,  and  not  inferences  from  single  instances,  but 
these  instances  serve  as  their  best  illustration,  if  not  sufficient, 
taken  singly,  to  prove  that  they  are  just.  These  remarks  sug- 
gested themselves  at  first  as  queries  to  be  answered  by  further 
observation. 

This  Report  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating 
to  the  means  provided  for  the  education  of  orphans,  the  second 
to  the  systems  of  general  educations  Corresponding  to  these  di- 
visions there  are  two  groups  of  institutions  which  present, 
in  general,  different  objects  for  consideration;  in  the  first,  the 
government,  discipline,  and  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  the 
instruction  are  to  be  examined;  while  in  the  second,  the  instruc- 
tion is  the  chief  point  of  interest  Every  individual  institu- 
tion in  the  first  group  should  furnish  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  education;  many  in  the  second  are  necessarily  more 
limited  in  their  design. 


PART  I. 


INSTITDTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS,  OR  OTHER 
DESTITUTE  CHILDREN,  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WIHCH  ARE 
SOMETIMES  EXTENDED  TO  OTHER  CLASSES. 

It  is  not  very  material  in  what  order  these  institutions  are 
discussed,  and  I  have  adopted  a  geographical  arrangement  as 
well  suited  to  their  classification.  The  institutions  selected  to 
present  to  your  notice,  are  a  part  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  German  States,  and  of  Holland.  I  shall  begin  with  those  of 
Scotland,  presenting  next  those  of  England,  then  of  Hamburgh, 
then  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  then  of 
Bohemia,  and  lastly  of  Holland 


CHAPTER  I. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  ORPHANS,  &c.,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  greater  number  of  well  conducted  and  endowed  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  found  in  Edinburgh,  while  the  oldest  is  the 
celebrated  Blue-coat  School  of  London.  The  schools  of  this  class 
throughout  the  kingdom  resemble  more  or  less  the  most  prominent 
institution  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were  founded.  Thus 
the  arrangements  of  the  Blue-coat  Schools  of  Chester  and  Bris- 
tol have,  until  lately,  been  similar,  and  the  new  Blue-coat  School 
at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  has  been  modelled  upon  the  ex* 
cellent  establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Liverpool.  In  some 
of  these  older  schools,  as  at  Chester,  changes  have  been  very 
slowly  adopted,  and  they  are  nearly  as  antique  in  their  style  of 
education  as  in  the  costume  of  the  pupils;  while  in  others,  as  at 
Bristol,  great  changes  have  recently  been  made:  in  general, 
however,  they  are  behind  the  more  modem  institutions.  I  pro- 
pose to  present  in  turn  descriptions  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
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schools  of  this  kind  which  I  visited ;  namely,  of  those  at  Edin* 
burgh,  called  hospitals,  founded  by  George  Heriot,  George 
Watson  and  John  Watson,  with  a  notice  of  Cauvin's  Hospital, 
a  description  of  the  Blue-coat  School  at  Liverpool;  with  a  no- 
tice of  that  at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  a  description  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  and  of  Christ's  Hospital  or 
the  Blue-coat  School  of  London. 

In  these,  and  in  general  in  other  cases  where  a  formal  division 
of  the  subject  may  be  necessary,  it  will  be  treated  under  the 
heads  of,  1st  The  history,  buildings,  general  government,  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  institution.  2d.  The  reception  and 
dismission  of  the  pupils.  3d.  The  educational  arrangements, 
considered  under  the  divisions  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical education. 

There  are  in  Edinburgh  seven  education  hospitals,  six  of  which 
admit  other  inmates  than  orphans.  The  effect  of  thus  receiving 
children  whose  parents  are  alive,  of  maintaining,  educating,  and 
providing  situations  for  them,  is  supposed  by  many  intelh'gent 
men  to  be  injurious  to  the  tone  of  social  morals,*  and  to  remove 
a  stimulus  to  honourable  exertion  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  children  if  they  surrender  them,  or,  if  the  pa- 
rents are  disposed  to  struggle  for  their  education  at  home,  by 
placing  them  in  unfavourable  competition  with  others  so  edu- 
cated. Such  an  opinion  might  be  brought  to  the  test  of  numbers, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  find  that  this  had  been  done  by  any  who 
entertained  it  The  grounds  of  the  argument,  even  if  admitted 
to  their  fuU  extent,  do  not,  however,  aflect  the  establishment  of 
orphan-charities,  and  a  provision  for  the  fatherless  seems  to 
have  been  the  governing  motive  in  the  original  foundation  of 
at  least  three  out  of  the  five  of  the  Edinburgh  institutions  for 
boys. 

Of  these  five  houses  of  education,  the  Orphan  Asylum  is  in- 
tended to  fit  its  pupils  for  service,  Heriot's  and  George  Wat- 

*  Ai  an  illoftration  of  Uiia  opinion,  I  append  to  my  Report,  Appendix  Na  IL, 
tn  extract  from  a  hictorj  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  printed  in  1833, 
in  which  the  author  has  thought  it  neceaiar  j  to  show  that  this  institution  does 
not  \m  under  fu^  objections. 
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8on*8  have  each  a  provision  for  the  higher  instruction  of  boys 
of  talent,  and  Cauvin's  is  intended  to  educate  teachers. 

The  building  for  the  Orphan  Hospital  is  on  a  fine  scale,  and 
its  interior  arrangements  in  general  so  good,  that  I  herewith 
submit  the  plans.  It  is,  as  to  economy  and  discipline,  on  a  simi- 
lar footing  with  John  Watson's  Hospital,  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  particular  description,  while  in  regard  to  instruction  it  oc- 
cu{nes  a  lower  level.  On  these  accounts  I  have  supposed  that  a 
speevBi  description  of  the  establishment  is  unnecessary.  The 
government  is  of  the  paternal  kind,  the  household  forming  one 
famUy,  of  which  the  master  is  the  chief.  The  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  education,  thus  depend  mainly  upon  one  person, 
who  acts,  however,  under  certain  general  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  Fatherless  children  are  re- 
ceived in  this  institution  as  orphans. 

HERIOT*S  HOSPITAL. 

History  and  Building.  This  noble  institution,  originally  de- 
signed for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  fatherless 
sons  of  burgesses,  or  freemen,*  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  was 
founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  George  Heriot,  jeweller, 
dated  162a  By  this  will  Doctor  Robert  Balcanquall,  Dean 
of  Rochester,  and  master  of  the  Savoy,  LfOndon,t  was  select- 
ed to  draw  up  the  statutes  for  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  institution,  and  to  decide  upon  the  plan  of  a  building.  By 
the  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcanquall,  dated  July,  1627,  the  govem- 
ment  of  Heriot's  Hospital  is  vested  in  the  provost,  bailifis,  coun- 
cil, and  ministers  (of  the  established  church)  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  present  building  was  erected  between  1627  and 
1650.  The  charity  has  been  extended  to  destitute  children 
whose  parents  are  living,  and  by  a  late  act  of  Parliament  the 
governors  have  been  authorized  to  erect  day-schools  in  the  city 

*  **  For  the  maiBtenaiiee,  releife,  bringingf  vpp  and  eduea^on  of  aoe  mania 
pooTO  fiaharleaM  bojw,  freemem  Kmnea  of  that  iowne  of  Edonborgh.** 

t  An  inatitiition  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  foonded  in  1519; 
■oppceeetid  on  aoooant  of  aboees  in  1553.  Reatored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  finally 
■opprewed  in  1709  hy  Qneen  Anne. 
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with  the  surjJus  of  their  income,  after  supporting  the  present 
nunnber  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  in  the  hospital  itself.* 
This  surplus  is  derived  from  the  increased  value  of  the  estates 
held  by  the  governors;  and  the  application  of  it  to  schools  in- 
stead of  to  the  increase  of  the  hospital,  was  decided  to  be  ad- 
visable, after  much  consideration  and  discussion.  They  were 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  ample  provision  is  made 
for  destitute  children  of  various  classes  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  doubt,  to  which  I  have  already  refer- 
red, of  the  utility  of  institutions  extending  education  and  main- 
tenance to  those  whose  parents  are  alive.  My  information  in 
regard  to  this  institution  is  derived  from  the  printed  documents, 
kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  housc-govemorf  and  the  trea- 
surer of  the  hospital  4  from  an  examination  of  the  books  kept  at 
the  hospital  and  at  the  treasurer's  office,  which,  on  stating  the 
object  of  my  mission,  were  most  liberally  opened  to  me;  from 
replies  to  my  queries  by  the  house-governor;  from  repeat- 
ad  visits  to  the  institution  at  various  hours,  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  the  governors  and  masters.^  The  government  of  the 
institution  is  regulated  by  the  original  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcan- 
quall,  of  which  certain  parts  only  are  deemed  fundamental, 
and  by  regulations  and  by-laws  enacted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  trustees. 

The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  the  irregularities  and 
excess  of  ornament  which  it  permits,  and  is  beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  part  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  a 
fine  view  of  its  picturesque  castle  and  of  the  new  town.  The 
house  is  divided  into  many  small  rooms,  approached  by  turret 
stairs,  in  the  style  prevailing  two  centuries  ago,  but  now  deem- 


*  The  present  income  of  the  institution  is  not  loss  than  from  sixtj-fivo  to 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 

t  The  Rev.  Hector  Holme.  I  Mr.  Baylej. 

^  As  the  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  different  institutions  are  very 
similar,  and  hare  already  boon  stated  in  a  general  way,  and  are  now  repeated 
here,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  restate  them  at  every  new  description. 
The  list  of  printed  documents  relating  to  public  instruction  is  in  the  Appendix 
9a  I. 
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ed  inconvenient.  It  contains  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  gov- 
emorsy  for  the  lodging  of  the  masters,  a  dining-hall  for  the 
pupils  and  for  the  masters,  dormitories  and  wash-rooms,  a 
kitchen,  various  offices,  and  bath-rooms.  The  room  recently  fit- 
ted up  for  the  drawing-classes,  is  lighted  from  above,  while 
blinds  at  the  side  windows  prevent  cross  lights.  Many  of  the 
rooms  have  the  necessary  arrangements  for  lighting  them  by 
gas,  and  the  means  of  heating  have  been  lately  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  warm  air.  The  ventilation  of  the  school 
rooms  is,  however,  quite  imperfect  Indeed,  of  the  many  build- 
ings I  have  seen,  very  few  are  even  tolerably  ventilated,  and  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  architect  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  point* 

The  court  about  which  the  building  is  erected,  serves  as  a 
place  of  play  for  the  boys  at  certain  times,  and  to  give  them  full 
liberty  in  their  games  of  hand-ball,  which  seem  to  find  more  fa- 
vour among  them  than  regular  gymnastic  exercises ;  gratings 
of  wire  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  windows,  which 
protect  them  from  fracture.  At  first  the  effect  of  these  gratings 
of  wire,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  want  of  discipline,  which 
rendered  them  necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  windows,  struck 
me  unpleasantly,  but  when  I  saw  the  great  freedom  which  it 
gave  to  the  younger  pupils  in  their  games,  my  first  impressions 
were  entirely  removed. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  Board  of  Governors  vest  the  internal  management 
and  immediate  superintendence  of  the  hospital  in  a  visiting 
committee,  who  further  divide  themselves  into  sub-committees, 
meeting  at  the  hospital  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  The  house- 
governor  meets  with  these  committees.  It  is  usual  also  for  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  attend  the  Sunday  evening  exercises  at  the 
institution.   The  board  is  also  divided  into  the  following  comniit- 

*  The  oonsequencc  of  defective  ventilation,  on  those  confined  in  school-rooms, 
has  been  often  much  insisted  upon,  and  yet  proper  ventilation  is  very  hnpcrfcctly 
nndefBtood.  It  is  not  enough  to  trust  merely  to  the  opening  of  the  upper  part^ 
of  windows  for  such  a  purpose.  Draughts  and  abrupt  changes  of  temperature 
are  thus  produced  which  are  injurious  to  ticalth. 
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tees:  1.  Of  auditors,  who  audit,  yearly,  the  treasurer's  accounts. 
d.  Of  finance,  who  advise  with  the  treasurer  on  occasion,  and  ex- 
annine  such  accounts  as  the  regulations  do  not  refer  to  the 
treasurer  and  house-committee.  3.  Of  superintendence  of  the 
hospital  property.  4.  Of  grounds  leased.  5.  Of  laws.  6.  Of 
the  house,  who  attend  to  making  contracts,  passing  bills  for 
house  expenses,  ordering  small  repairs,  die.  7.  Of  education.  8. 
Of  the  superintendence  of  the  boys  after  leaving  the  hospital  9. 
Of  the  erection  of  new  schools.  10.  General  visiting  commit- 
tee of  all  the  governors. 

The  officers*  of  the  institution  are — rlst,  a  treasurer,  who  re- 
ceives the  moneys  for  the  register,  pays  the  bills  of  the  hospital, 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  expenses  of  every  week  as  cer- 
tified by  the  house-governor  and  an  accountant,  and  has  charge 
of  the  repairs  of  the  building. 

2d.  A  register,  or  clerk,  of  the  hospital,  who  is  also  secre- 
tary to  the  governors,  and  has  in  general  charge  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  hospital.  He  attends  also  to  all  law  business, 
receives  the  rents  of  the  estates,  the  leases  of  which  are  exe- 
cuted by  him.  The  checks  for  the  payment  of  the  officers  within 
the  hospital  are  sent  there,  with  one  also  for  the  amount  of  ser- 
vant wages,  which  are  paid  by  the  matron. 

Sd.  The  house-governor,  who  is  the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  also  one  of  tlie  teachers,  and  has  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. He  is  responsible  directly  to  the  visiting  committee 
or  its  sub-committees,  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  di- 
rectly to  him.  Besides  acting  as  the  head  of  the  family,  he  is 
required  to  teach  daily,  three  hours,  the  boys  of  the  elder  classes, 
^'such  branches  as  shall  be  interesting  to  aO  these  boys,  what- 
ever may  be  their  desUnation  in  after  life;  for  example,  the  gene- 
ral outlines  of  history,  particularly  English  history;  geography; 
the  first  principles  of  natural  history  and  of  mechanical  phik>- 
sophy;  the  elements  of  English  composition;  and  the  higher 

*  The  nluiM  are  jndiciomlj  left  in  blmnk  in  the  orifiiul  ftatotef.  I  do  not 
inaert  thoee  which  are  now  paid,  beoanae  the  aahuriea  of  offioen,  taken  out  of 
oonnexioa  with  minute  atatiatieal  in£)rmation  in  regard  to  the  ooontry  in  which 
they  reside,  are  data  which  can  lead  to  no  juit  ooodmiona. 
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braoches  of  religious  instruction."  He  must  also  examine  the 
classes  of  the  other  masters,  once  a  week,  and  preserve  a  re- 
cord of  the  places  of  the  boys,  &c.  He  keeps  a  book  contain- 
ing the  account  of  provisions  received  and  issued,  a  record  of 
things  ordered  for  the  house,  which  is  settled  weekly,  a  day- 
book for  issues,  the  accounts  of  which  are  transferred  to  the 
ledger  and  to  the  monthly  bills,  a  list  of  admissions,  &c. 

4th.  The  masters,  of  whom  four  are  resident,  and  whose 
duties  will  be  particularly  described  hereafter.  I  remark  here 
what  seems  to  me  a  decided  defect  in  the  organization  of  the 
institution,  that  these  masters  have  no  meetings  as  a  board,  and 
hence  their  views  of  discipline  and  instruction  are  never  directly 
consulted. 

5th.  A  physician  and  surgeon,  who,  besides  making  regular 
visits,  are  required  to  attend  as  often  as  called  for. 

6th.  The  mistress  or  matron,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  move- 
ables of  the  house,  and  in  general  acts  as  mistress  of  the  family; 
superintending  the  duties  of  the  female  servants,  the  issues  of 
clothes,  of  tea  and  sugar,  the  police  of  the  house,  and  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  sick-rooms,  the  washing,  the  ordinary  fare,  and  the 
diet  of  the  sick. 

7th.  The  steward,  who  receives  the  supplies  of  meat,  bread, 
milk,  flour,  &c.,  contracts  for  coal,  and  candles,  and  verifies  the 
weight  and  quality,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron;  has 
charge  of  the  deliveries  of  the  same,  and  of  the  order  and  po- 
lice of  the  dining-hall  and  of  the  eating  utensils.  His  accounts 
are  examined  once  a  month,  by  the  house-governor  and  trea- 
surer, and  paid  by  the  latter. 

The  servants  are  as  follows:  Nine  female  servants  for  the 
police  of  the  house,  serving  the  tables,  washing  the  feet  of  all 
the  boys  once  a  week,  and  the  care  of  the  junior  boys  in  their 
wards.  One  of  them  may  act  as  nurse.  One  cook.  Three  laun- 
dresses. Two  wardmen,  one  of  whom  sleeps  in  and  has  charge 
of  each  senior  ward.  One  of  them  must  be  in  the  play-ground 
when  the  boys  are  at  play.  Two  porters,  one  of  whom  may 
be  a  married  man,  and  has  charge  of  the  gates,  and  who  arc 
jointly  responsible  for  the  police  of  the  grounds  about  the  house, 

3 
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and  for  the  preservation  of  the  building.  They  receive  the  visi- 
tors, who  are  admitted  by  an  order  from  the  treasurer,  or  the 
house-governor,  and  show  them  the  various  parts  of  the  hospital. 

Reception  and  Dismission  of  Pupils.  The  rules  require  that 
application  for  admission  shall  be  made  at  least  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  periods  of  election  in  April  and  October.  The  appli- 
cants must  be  above  seven  years  of  age  and  below  eleven.  The 
cases  are  canvassed  by  a  committee  of  the  governors,  and  se- 
lections, are  made  depending  upon  the  degree  of  destitution,  the 
character  of  the  parents,  the  degree  of  instruction  which  the 
applicant  has  received,  and  his  general  intelligence  manifested 
at  an  examination  by  the  house-governor.  Children  who  have 
lost  both  parents  are  in  general  considered  as  presenting  the 
highest  claims;  next  those  who  have  lost  their  father,  and  then 
those  who  have  lost  their  mother,  and  lastly  those  whose  pa- 
rents are  alive.*  It  is  understood  that  certificates  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parents,  of  the  baptism  of  the  children,  and  of  the 
father's  right  as  a  freeman,  must  have  been  presented. 

The  new  comers  are  separated  for  twelve  months  from  the 
rest  of  the  boys  at  all  times,  occupying  separate  places  in  church 
and  in  chapel,  and  separate  dormitories;  taking  their  meals  and 
exercise,  and  visiting  their  relations  at  different  times  from  the 
others.  By  this  regulation  it  seems  to  me  that  the  force  of  good 
example  is  made  ineffective,  and  that  each  new  set  of  boys  re- 
quire a  new  training.  I  am  not  aware  when  it  was  first  enacted. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  original  statutes,  and  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  measures  used  to  break  up  a  most  shocking  abuse  of  the 
fagging  system  which  prevailed  many  years  ago  in  the  school, 
and  by  which  the  elder  boys  were  the  complete  tyrants  of  the 
younger  ones.  So  deeply  rooted  had  the  practice  of  this  sys- 
tem, known  as  "Garin  law,"t  become,  that  it  cost  the  expul- 

*  or  two  hnndrcd  and  three  hojB  admitted,  between  October,  1830,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  eight  had  lost  both  parents,  thirty  had  lost  their  father,  fourteen  their 
mother,  and  one  hnndrcd  and  forty-eight  had  both  parents  alive.  Three  were  ad- 
mitted on  presentations,  not  requiring  a  statement  as  to  whether  their  parents 
were  alive  or  not 

t  Gar  signifies  (brce. 
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sion  of  some  twenty  pupils  to  eradicate  it.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  true  relation  of  the  pupils  to  each  other  and 
to  the  masters,  is  now  much  better  understood.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  the  separation 
of  the  new  comers  from  the  other  pupils,  but  none  of  those 
which  occur  to  me  seem  to  make  it  desirable.  These  boys  are 
under  female  superintendence. 

The  pupils  in  general  leave  the  institution  at  fourteen  years 
of  age;  if  a  boy  is  not  fourteen  on  or  before  the  day  for  regular 
dismisaon,  he  remains  another  year  in  the  institution,  and  cer- 
tain pupils  are  retained  until  sixteen.  The  statutes  provide  that 
*' hopeful  scholars"  may  receive,  for  four  years,  a  sum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  attend  the  classes  of  the  high-school  as  a 
means  of  preparation  for,  and  to  continue  their  education  at,  the 
University  of  fSdinburgh.  The  institution  pays  the  apprentice  fee 
of  such  as  are  bound  out,  and  gives  gratuities  to  those  who 
produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  conduct  and  progress.  The 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  leaving  the  insti- 
tution are  highly  judicious,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report  (No.  III.)  The  governors  require,  six 
months  before  the  time  when  a  boy  should  leave  the  school,  a 
report  of  his  conduct,  acquirement,  and  talents,  from  the  house- 
governor.  One  month  before  the  same  time  a  statement  from 
bis  parent,  or  guardian,  of  the  calling  which  it  is  wished  the 
boy  should  adopt,  the  master  who  may  be  chosen,  and  the  ar- 
rangements desired  to  be  made  for  boarding.  These  matters  are 
discussed,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  boy  depends  upon  the 
result  The  boy  having  been  bound  apprentice,  the  master  can- 
not receive  the  annual  instalments  of  the  apprentice  fee,  without 
answering  certain  queries  as  to  the  conduct  and  proficiency  of 
his  apprentice.  It  is  also  provided  that  answers  to  two  other 
similar  series*  of  questions,  one  addressed  to  the  apprentice,  the 
other  to  the  person  with  whom  he  lodges,  shall  be  furnished  an- 
nually, and  the  treasurer  is  enjoined  to  keep  a  register  of  them. 


*  See  Appendix  No.  IV. 
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On  leaving  the  institution,  each  pupil  receives  an  outfit  of 
clothing,  drc*  The  boys  intended  for  the  university  are  main- 
tained and  clothed,  and  receive  a  certain  sum  per  annum. 

Education.  This  term  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  authors  of  the  regulations  as  synonymous  with  instruction, 
and  accordingly,  they  provide  that  "the  education  which  the 
boys  receive  shall  be,  as  much  as  possible,  accommodated  to 
the  capacity  and  prospects  of  each."t  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  order  in  which  they  rank  in  importance 
in  the  institution,  are  English  (t.  e.  spelling  and  reading,)  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  history,  writing,  Latin,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, French,  music,  Greek,  mechanical  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  chemistry.  These  are  taught  in  seven  classes,  and  the  first 
two  are  exclusively  occupied  with  the  English  studies,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  third  and  fourth  classes  have  one  hour  of 
Latin.  The  sixth  has  but  one  hour  of  the  miscellaneous  English 
studies,  and  the  seventh  has  none.  Natural  philosophy  is  in  fact 
not  taught,  and  the  chemical  course  has  been  cut  off.  Greek  is 
taught  only  in  its  very  elements.  In  the  attempts  to  improve 
the  courses  of  this  school,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  state 
of  instruction,  the  additional  branches  have  been  loosely  attach- 
ed, and  the  course  is  not  now  one  consistent  whole.  The  only 
remedy  for  this,  consistent  with  keeping  up  with  the  progress 
of  instruction,  is  to  revise  the  entire  course,  from  time  to  time, 
maintaining  due  subordination  of  the  separate  branches  to  the 
general  plan  of  studies. 

The  corps  of  masters  is  divided  into  resident  masters  and 
non-resident,  a  good  arrangement  when  the  teachers  are  nu- 
merous. There  are  resident  in  the  house,  besides  the  house-gov- 
ernor, who  has  charge  of  the  geographical  and  religious  in- 
struction, and  of  part  of  the  historical  course,  two  masters  of 

*  One  dozen  shirts,  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  a  Bible,  and  other  books. 

t  The  kind  of  instruction  which  appeared  necessary  in  the  day  of  Dr.  Balcan- 
quail,  we  learn  from  the  statutes:  ••and  becaus  that  the  scholleris  salbe  brocht 
upc  in  letteris,  their  salbe  a  schoil  maister  whose  office  salbe  to  teachc  tlie  scho- 
leris  to  read  and  wrcatt  Scottis  distincUie,  to  cypher  and  cast  all  mancr  of  ac- 
comptis  as  also  to  teache  yame  the  Latine  rudimentis,  bot  no  further." 
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the  English  branches,  a  mathematical,  and  a  classical  teacher. 
The  non-resident  teachers  are  those  of  music,  writing,  drawing, 
and  French.  The  music  taught  is  church  music;  and  the  draw- 
ing, that  denominated  mechanical  drawing. 

The  principal  labour  of  teaching  the  various  courses  is 
divided  among  five  masters.  Of  these,  the  house-governor 
teaches  three  hours  every  day;  the  other  masters  from  six  to 
seven  hours,  besides  superintending  the  studies  for  an  hour, 
and,  in  rotation,  taking  charge  of  the  boys  at  rising  and  going 
to  bed,  at  meals,  and  by  the  regulations  being  even  responsible 
for  them  during  play  time.  They  are  thus  decidedly  overbur- 
thened  with  labour,  and  the  compensation  which  they  receive 
for  this  devotion  is  not  such  as  to  attach  them  permanently  to 
the  institution. 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  different  general  branches  do 
not  vary  much.  Lessons  are  given  to  be  learned  from  books, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  school-room.  Oral  explanations  are  joined. 
The  mathematical  instruction  is  chiefly  oral.  In  the  English 
department  the  method  of  the  sessional-school  hereafter  to  be 
described,  is  intended  to  be  practised.*  The  efficiency  of  this 
department  seemed  to  me  impaired  by  the  distribution  of  the 
classes,  each  of  the  two  masters  having  one  division  of  each  of 
the  two  English  classes,  so  that  there  were  always  two  divi- 
sions in  the  same  master's  room  at  the  same  time,  in  different 
states  of  advancement.  As  but  one  of  these  divisions  could  be 
taught  at  a  time,  the  other  was  occupied  in  preparing  lessons 
under  monitors.  The  regulation  which  requires  these  masters 
to  teach  the  elements  of  Latin,  acts  injuriously  upon  this  depart- 
ment, and  reacts  upon  the  classical  department,  by  giving  a 
difierent  elementary  preparation  to  the  two  divisions,  which  are 
afterwards  united  in  the  proper  I^atin  class.  The  classical  in- 
struction is  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the  upper  classes  of 


*  One  of  the  English  masters,  the  Rev.  John  Oswald,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
etymological  works,  carrying  oat  the  practice  of  the  sessional-school.  His  Ety- 
mcrfogical  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  was  republished  here,  with  notes, 
by  the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College. 
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the  high-school,  and  ultimately  for  the  university.  The  Latin 
course  extends  to  the  partial  reading  of  Virgil  and  Horace — 
and  the  Greek  includes  merely  the  elements.  The  principle  is 
recognised  that  all  the  pupils  are  not  required  to  pursue  the 
classical  courses,  the  propriety  of  which  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, when  it  is  stated  that  of  sixty-two  boys,  forty-seven  be- 
come apprentices  to  trades,  and  a  larger  number  leave  the  insti- 
tution at  or  before  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  plan  of  carrying  out 
this  principle,  however,  strikes  me  as  liable  to  many  objections. 
The  study  of  Latin  begins  in  the  fourth  class,  or  after  the  boys 
have  been  three  years  in  the  school.  The  regulations  provide 
that  ^  each  boy  shall  have  a  fair  trial  of  the  study  of  Latin.  If, 
upon  the  average  of  the  first  year,  he  be  found  in  the  lowest 
two-ihirds  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  he  shall  remain  in 
that  class  for  a  second  year;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  he  occupy  no  higher  place  in  it,  he  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  study,  and  shall  be  engaged  in  other  employments.** 
The  execution  of  this  rule  inevitably  detains  a  boy  who  has  not 
a  talent  for  language  two  years  in  a  class  for  which  he  is  ut- 
terly unfit,  injuring  his  habits  of  attention,  wasting  time  which 
he  might  otherwise  employ  to  some  purpose,  and  reacting  inju- 
riously upon  the  class.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
boys  never,  while  they  remain  in  the  school,  get  beyond  the 
fourth  class,  in  which  the  elements  of  Latin  are  taught;  and  of 
those  who  pursue  the  Latin  studies,  very  few  succeed  in  securing 
the  university  places.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  can 
really  benefit  by  the  classical  courses,  the  many  are  employed 
upon  subjects  which,  to  say  the  least,  might  better  be  replaced 
by  others.  I  am  far  from  being  one  of  those  who  undervalue 
classical  culture,  but  I  am  convinced  that  to  be  at  all  effective 
it  must  be  thorough,  that  it  cannot  be  thorough  when  the 
instruction  is  terminated  at  an  early  age,  and  that  there  are 
certain  minds  very  little  or  not  at  all  improvable  by  language, 
as  there  are  others  similarly  related  to  mathematical  studies. 
If  the  object  of  a  school  were  to  make  professional  men,  I  would 
have  the  classical  course  the  rule,  and  then,  consider  as  ex- 
ceptional cases  those  who,  from  character  of  mind,  want  of 
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industryy  inability  from  circumstances  to  remain  sufficiently 
long  in  the  school,  or  other  causes,  were  unable  to  benefit 
largely  by  such  a  course;  but  if  the  school  has  a  majority  of 
its  pupils  intended  for  trades,  I  would  make  the  culture  of  mind 
depending  upon  classics  the  exception.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  system  could  be  contrived,  and  there  are  many  institu- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  furnish  examples  of  the 
plan.  In  regard  to  the  instruction  in  French,  the  same  seems 
to  me  to  be  true,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  means  of  cultivate 
ing  the  faculties,  or  as  useful  for  future  application.  In  point 
of  fiicty  it  is  begun  too  late  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  it 
before  leaving  the  institution. 

With  a  view  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  results  of  their 
system  of  instruction,  the  governors  have  lately  required  from 
those  boys  who  receive  pecuniary  rewards  during  their  appren- 
ticeship, the  presentation  of  three  documents,  before  referred  to, 
containing  answers  to  certain  queries.  One  of  the  sets  of  ques- 
tions is  answered  by  the  master,  and  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
the  boy,  as  an  apprentice;  a  second,  by  the  person  with  whom 
the  boy  lodges,  and  contains  an  account  of  his  conduct  while 
in  the  house,  of  his  hours,  &c. ;  a  third,  by  the  boy  himself — 
and  inquires,  among  other  points,  into  his  hours  of  work,  his 
occupations,  and  relaxation,  and  the  utility  of  his  studies, 
while,  in  the  hospital,  to  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
This  excellent  regulation  has  been  in  force  only  some  three 
years,  and  hence  the  inferences,  from  the  replies  of  the  boys, 
are  not  as  important  as  they  will  one  day  be.  Even  with  a 
longer  continued  average,  they  will  not  be  absolutely  conclu- 
sive in  r^ard  to  the  value  of  the  several  branches  of  study,  for 
it  requires  very  good  judgment  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  only 
the  immediately  useful  is  at  all  useful,  and  to  appreciate  the 
effect  of  general  mental  cukura  As  a  result,  however,  of  the 
expresaon  of  opinion  of  forty-seven  out  of  sixty-four  boys, 
nearly  all  had  found  use  for  their  arithmetical  studies,  and  some 
for  their  English  studies,  including  grammar,  geography,  and 
history.  Of  those  from  whom  I  saw  no  replies,  seventeen  in 
number,  four  were  at  the  university,  who,  from  the  prizes  which 
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the  **Heriot's  boys"  carry  away  in  classics,  no  doubt  found  their 
Latm  and  Greek  (especially  the  former)  studies  *' useful;"  three 
were  not  minors,  and  two  deceased;  leaving  but  eight  out  of 
sixty-four  unaccounted  for. 

Should  the  results  of  these  queries  continue  to  be  as  just  stated, 
they  will  one  day  afford  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
my  position,  that  the  arrangement  is  a  defective  one,  by  which, 
in  an  institution  for  the  purposes  answered  by  Heriot's,  the 
classics  are  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  At  present,  other 
grounds  are  stronger. 

The  mathematical  instruction  includes  arithmetic,  through 
fractions,  and  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  and  is  upon 
the  plan  generally  followed  in  the  higher  schools,  and  in  part 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland.  Oral  explanations  are  given 
by  the  teacher,  and  examples  are  worked  by  the  pupils,  in  con- 
cert or  individually,  by  the  teacher  performing  the  work,  or 
drawing  the  figures,  on  a  black  board,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
boy.  This  mode  is  accompanied  by  the  working  of  examples, 
by  the  pupil,  on  the  slate,  but  so  far  as  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions are  executed  by  the  teacher  the  pupil  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  dexterity  in  writing  or  drawing  figures, 
and  of  ideas  of  proportion,  and  thus  loses  the  opportunity  of  the 
education  of  both  the  hand  and  eye.  This  method,  further,  ren- 
ders the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  somewhat  uncertain,  since  the 
operation  of  the  master  may  precede  the  direction  of  the  pupil ; 
and  while  it  may  be  convenient  in  some  cases,  its  general  use 
appears  to  me  injurious.  Of  this,  I  believe  the  intelligent  mathe- 
matical master  at  Heriot's  is  fully  satisfied.  There  are  two 
special  prizes  for  excellence  in  this  department,  which  are 
awarded  on  competition. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  Prussian  schools,  and  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
in  Scotland  by  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Sir  John  Robison.  The  boys,  after  learning  the  first 
elements  of  linear  drawing,  draw  from  models;  a  simple  per- 
spective machine  being  used  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples which  they  are  to  put  in  practice.    At  first,  simple  solids. 
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bounded  by  straight  and  curved  lines,  are  set  before  them,  and 
drawn  upon  the  slate.  Then  mouldings,  and,  gradually,  more 
complex  combinations  of  surfaces  are  given,  and  are  drawn 
upon  paper  with  the  crayon  or  pencil.  This  method  forms  the 
eye  admirably,  but  does  little,  I  may  say  nothing,  to  improve  the 
taste.  Hence,  it  is  rejected  by  some.  Nevertheless  it  appears 
to  me  admirably  adapted  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and 
especially  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  much  superior  to  the  system  of  linear  drawing  from  engrav- 
ings, taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  France.  The  method 
has  the  further  advantage,  that  almost  every  pupil  is  able  to 
acquire  some  proficiency  in  mechanical  drawing  and  sketching 
by  it  Every  boy  must  attend  this  class  for  at  least  twelve 
months  before  leaving  the  institution.  When  I  visited  the  hos- 
pital, the  hours  interfered  much  with  those  of  other  departments. 

There  is  a  writing  lesson,  of  at  least  one  hour  a  day,  for  each 
class,  and  two  prizes  for  excellence  have  been  established  by  a 
late  governor. 

Religious  and  Moral  Instruction.  The  positive  religious  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Family  worship  also  is  held  morning  and  evening.  On  Sunday, 
in  addition,  the  pupils  are  occupied  one  hour  in  the  morning 
in  the  study  of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  of  a  Bible  lesson  or 
hymn,  which  they  recite  in  the  evening,  and  they  attend 
church  twice  during  the  day.  Besides  this,  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  repressing  what  is  amiss,  and  encouraging  virtue, 
acts  of  course  powerfully;  the  example  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
the  good  order  which  prevails,  tend  to  produce  regular  habits. 
The  results  of  this  combined  moral  education  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  character  of  the  pupils,  when  tJiey  are  no 
longer  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  institution;  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  before  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  young  men,  given  by  the  masters  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
prenticed, and  by  those  with  whom  they  lodge,  exhibit  these 
results  in  a  highly  satisfactory  point  of  view.  Of  forty-seven 
lets  of  answers,  forty  were  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  young 
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men,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  forty-six  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  with  whom  they  lodged.  Of  the  seven  falling  under 
censure,  three  had  not  made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  busi- 
ness; two  were,  in  addition,  absent  sometimes;  one  was  com- 
plained of  as  not  doing  his  errands  punctually,  and  only  one 
was  of  the  class  considered  decidedly  vicious. 

I  have  found  no  subject  of  discipline,  in  regard  to  which  more 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  than  as  to  the  appropriate  amount  of 
ijitcrcoursc  with  relatives  to  be  allowed  during  the  stay  of  a  boy 
in  these  establishments.  On  the  one  hand,  the  importance  of 
not  breaking  such  natural  ties  as  the  boy  may  have,  is  obvi- 
ous; and,  on  the  other,  the  injury  resulting  from  bad  counsel, 
undue  indulgence,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  bad  example,  be- 
comes not  less  so  from  experience.  According  as  one  or  other 
of  these  disadvantages  predominates  in  the  teacher's  mind,  he 
is  favourable  or  not  to  frequent  intercourse  with  relatives.  In 
Herioi's  IIosi)itaI,  the  pupils  cannot  leave  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  their  friends  oftencr  than  once  in  three 
weeks,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  of  which  the  house- 
governor  is  the  judge.  Those  who  live  in  town  are  received 
at  the  door  of  the  house  by  a  relation,  who  is  charged  with  their 
return  at  the  appointed  time.  Those  whose  relatives  live  in 
the  country  have,  if  the  visiting  committee,  or  house-governor, 
see  no  objection  tliereto,  a  vacation  of  three  weeks  during  the 
month  of  August.  The  relatives  who  reside  in  Edinburgh,  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  pupils  unless  when  called  to  the  house 
by  the  governor,  or  when  their  boys  are  sick.  Tiiose  who  re- 
side in  liic  country,  must  obtain  permission  from  the  house- 
governor  to  make  visits.  So  much  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relatives  and  connexions  of  the  youth,  that  it  appears 
to  me  no  other  rule,  than  to  give  to  some  olliccr  a  discretionary 
power  to  permit  the  absence  of  pupils,  can  be  adopted,  until  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  institution  are  carefully  studied. 

To  keep  in  remembrance  the  good  deed  of  the  founder  of 
the  school,  the  first  Monday  of  June  is  celebrated  as  his  birth- 
day. 

Closely  connected  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  education 
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Stand  the  rewards  and  punishments  adopted  in  the  institution. 
These  consist  of  places  in  the  class,  and  in  the  superintendence 
over  their  fellows  in  the  house,  in  indulgences  of  visiting  or  re- 
ceiving friends,  in  prizes  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct,  in  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  their  instruction  while  in  the  house,  in 
pecuniary  allowances  during  their  apprenticeship,  or  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  university  education,  and  in  assistance  even  af- 
ter their  apprenticeship.  Those  boys  who  are  at  the  high-school, 
preparatory  to  entering  the  university,  lodge  in  the  house ;  an 
arrangement  which  I  saw  extended  with  great  effect  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  elsewhere  in  Holland,  to  all  the  pupils  who  are 
apprenticed  in  the  city.  The  regulations  require  that,  "the 
more  degrading  kinds  of  corporal  punishment  shall  be  as  sel- 
dom as  possible  resorted  to,"  and  yet  counteract  the  good  effect 
of  this  provision  by  directing  that  "  they  shall  not  be  inflicted 
in  the  private  classes,  but  only  in  what  is  called  'the  public 
school,'  in  presence  of  the  house-governor,"  thus  rendering  the 
degradation  most  certain  by  the  publicity  of  the  punishment  It 
is  true,  these  chastisements  are  rarely  inflicted,  and  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  "they  shall  not  be  resorted  to  for  mere  lite- 
rary negligence,  if  unaccompanied  by  moral  blame."  The 
house-governor  has  great  latitude  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  punishments,  and  I  am  sure  exercises  a  sound  discretion 
in  reference  to  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  blunt  the 
sensibilities  of  a  youth  to  moral  reproof,  than  to  harden  him  by 
corporal  chastisement  Hence  such  chastisements  may  be 
preferable  in  certain  cases,  where  reproof  has  failed,  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  attempt  to  correct  by  admonition.  This  sup- 
poses it  to  be  administered  in  private,  without  temper,  and  as  a 
last  resort  Some  dispositions  are  better  acted  upon  by  the  depri- 
vation of  indulgences  by  confinement,  and  similar  penalties  of 
this  class,  where  remonstrances  have  failed;  while  others  require 
something  more  immediate  in  its  action.  In  many  schools  in 
England,  where  the  rod  was  once  freely  used,  it  has  been  almost, 
and  in  others  entirely,  laid  aside.  In  schools  like  these,  where 
the  youth  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  institution,  I  am  fully 
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persuaded  that»  with  proper  treatment,  it  need  be  resorted  to 
very  seldom,  if  at  all.  Few  dispositions  are  not  open  to  kind- 
ness, especially  under  these  circumstances,  and  no  master  has 
the  qualities  appropriate  to  such  an  institution  who  prefers  the 
repulsive  system  to  the  encouraging.  I  refer  to  the  example 
of  the  English  schools  because  they  have  held  out  longest 
against  the  modern  improvements  in  discipline,  and  their  relin- 
quishment of  such  means  is  a  stronger  argument  than  could  be 
derived  from  the  more  gentle  discipline  of  the  continent  The 
spirit  of  kindness  between  master  and  pupil  which  exists  in 
many  of  the  continental  schools,  the  confidence  that  renders 
him,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  a  family  circle,  are  delightful  to  wit- 
ness, and  insures,  better  than  stripes,  the  obedience  of  his  pupils. 
I  believe  that  this  species  of  discipline,  which  leads  the  pupil 
instead  of  driving  him,  may  be  considered  as  particularly  con- 
genial to  the  American  character.  The  governors  of  Heriot's 
say  that  "it  is  earnestly  recommended,  that  as  far  as  possible, 
preventions  of  fault  be  employed;  and  that  gentle  treatment  be 
practised  with  the  children.*'  Thus,  as  far  as  their  recommenda- 
tion goes,  they  are  on  the  side  where  I  should  prefer  to  range 
myself.  There  is  one  point  in  which  the  teachers  at  Heriot*s 
have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  that  moral  control  over  the  boys 
which  would  smooth  many  of  their  difficulties;  the  education 
during  the  play  hours  is  not  attended  to  by  them.  It  is  true  that 
each  of  the  teachers,  in  rotation,  is  responsible  for  the  order  of 
the  house ;  but  he  has  not  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
boys.  In  such  an  institution  especially,  this  is  of  importance, 
and  the  many  hours  of  occupation  in  teaching,  which  prevents 
the  intimacy  of  the  masters  with  the  boys  during  periods  of 
relaxation,  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  That  such  an  intimacy 
is  extremely  important  to  moral'training,  no  sound  educator  now 
doubts;  and  it  is  certain  that  much  teaching  in  school  is  not  equi- 
valent to  moderate  training  out  of  school,  to  form  the  moral  man. 
Bervanti  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  teacher.  The  general 
iteiide  which  I  would  here  inculcate,  is  distinctly  recognised 
^  of  the  best  tnuniog-sehools  which  I  have  seen,  and 
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renders  the  infant-school  system  of  moral  training  in  Scotland 

so  perfect 

Physical  Education.  A  due  attention  to  this  branch,  though 
fully  insisted  upon  in  all  modern  works  on  education,  and  com- 
manding from  the  common  sense  of  every  one  a  ready  assent 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  is  yet  strangely  neglected  in  many 
establishments  which  I  have  visited.  The  clothing  and  diet, 
at  Heriot's  Hospital,  are  good  in  quality,  and  ample  in  quantity, 
and  cleanliness  is  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  linen  is  changed 
thrice  a  week,  the  stockings  as  often  in  summer,  two  suits  of 
over-clothes*  are  allowed  a  year,  and  are  an  adequate  supply, 
in  a  climate  where  very  slight  changes  are  required  for  coipfort 
in  the  different  seasons.    The  bed  linen  is  frequently  changed. 

The  arrangements  of  the  lavatory  for  the  pupils  are  good, 
each  lad  having  the  means  of  washing  and  wiping  separately 
from  the  rest,  and  the  opportunities  of  bathing  are  furnished  in 
warm  weather.f  The  boys  are  brushed  and  combed  daily. 
The  cleanliness  in  the  dormitories,  school-rooms,  &c.,  appeared 
to  me  satisfactory,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  former  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  regulation,  re- 
quiring the  bed  clothes  to  be  "drawn"  from  the  hour  of  rising, 
(six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter)  until  ten  A.  M.,  and  the 
windows  to  be  kept  open  until  three  P.  M.  in  winter,  and  seven 
P.  M.  in  summer.  I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  imper- 
fect ventilation  of  the  school-rooms.  The  pupils  walk  out  fre- 
quently in  summer,  five  or  six  miles,  and  make  excursions  dur- 

*  The  allowance  of  other  clothing  per  annum,  is  three  day-shirts,  one  night- 
■hirt  of  check,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  of  suspenders,  four  pairs  of  shoes 
snd  mending,  two  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  latter  are  looped  to  a  button  in 
the  pocket  to  preserve  them,  and  must  be  shown  at  the  daily  morning  inspec- 
tion* The  making  and  mending  of  iiie  shoes,  and  making  of  upper  clothes,  is 
contracted  for.  The  uniform,  w^lien  I  visited  the  school,  consisted  of  a  brown 
coatee,  which  they  intended  to  change  for  a  roundabout,  corduroy  pantaloons, 
and  a  doth  vest 

f  The  change  in  thcie  respects,  within  the  memory  of  some  most  respectable 
ciliiena  of  Edinburgh,  ia  truly  surprising.  In  former  days,  all  washed  from  one 
veeeel*  and  wiped  on  one  long  towel !  The  influence  upon  moral  training  of  a 
state  of  pfayiical  education  which  permitted  such  things,  must  have  been  great. 
The  practioei,  of  course,  tended  to  the  propagation  of  cutaneous  diseases. 
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ing  the  three  weeks'  holiday  of  August,  when  about  two-thirds  of 
the  school  are  still  together,  to  Roslin  and  Stirling.  A  system  of 
gymnastics  was  adopted  some  years  since,  for  affording  regular 
and  graduated  muscular  exercises,  but  it  has  fallen  entirely  into 
disuse.  After  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  the  boys  grew  weary 
of  the  exercises,  and  greatly  preferred  the  ordinary  sports  of 
the  schools.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  as  applying  to 
the  English  schools  in  general,  that  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
so  popular  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  had 
not  taken  root  in  any  of  them,  though  in  many  they  had 
been  introduced,  and  well  and  carefully  taught  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  English  school-boy, 
than  his  fondness  for  exercise  in  the  different  games  of  the 
schools.  The  greatest  number  of  play  hours  is  three  per  day, 
according  to  a  schedule  furnished  me,  and  this  seems  to  me, 
from  comparison  with  the  other  schools,  quite  too  small,  es- 
pecially for  the  younger  boys ;  and  the  unbroken  succession  of 
several  hours  in  school,  is  also  objectionable.  The  amount 
of  time  which  these  boys  are  employed  in  the  class-room,  fre- 
quently reaching  for  the  elder  ones  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  brought  before  them  in  their  short  course, 
at  the  longest  but  seven  years,  appears  from  observation  to  be 
highly  detrimental  to  intellectual  development.  It  is,  indeed, 
said  to  diminish  the  amount  of  repressive  discipline  necessary 
in  the  institution,  by  taming  the  spirit  by  over  intellectual  work, 
but  a  saving  of  this  sort  is  a  real  loss.  It  is  probable  that 
the  diet,  and  limited  amount  of  exorcise  at  Ilcriol's,  may  also 
have  something  to  do  with  the  absence  of  youthful  buoyancy  and 
activity  which  I  noticed  among  the  i>upils.  The  practice  of 
giving  a  luncheon  of  bread  in  the  interval  between  each  of  the 
three  regular  meals  will  not  explain,  as  I  first  supposed  it 
would,  this  observation,  since  it  does  not  involve  necessarily 
any  excess  of  food.  And  besides,  I  found  the  same  practice  in 
schools  in  Germany,  where  a  like  effect  is  not  observable.  It 
prepares  the  pupils  badly,  however,  for  their  diet  in  after  life. 
The  kind  and  quantity  of  food  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (No.  VII.)   The  boys  do  none  of  the  menial  work  of  the 
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house,  and  even  that  relating  to  them  personally  is  attended  to 
by  servants.  The  dormitories  are  cleaned,  the  beds  made,  the 
arrangements  for  meals  provided  and  removed,  the  clothes  are 
brushed,  shoes  cleaned,  &c.,  by  the  servants  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  boys,  brought  up  thus  to  be  waited  upon  instead  of 
waiting  on  themselves,  must,  when  they  leave  the  school,  find 
their  position  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  others  particularly  irk- 
some. Indeed,  many  of  those  persons  who  receive  them  as  ap- 
prentices, judging  by  the  awkwardness  with  which  these  and 
other  common  affairs  of  life  are  attended  to  by  them,  underrate 
exceedingly  the  results  of  their  education.  This  effect  is  in- 
creased by  their  ignorance  of  ordinary  life.  The  masters  hav- 
ing no  families,  those  boys  who  never  leave  the  school  have  no 
opportunity  of  witnessing  any  other  than  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  society  which  the  hospital  affords,  and  even  those  who 
do  visit  their  friends,  form  only  such  an  acquaintance  with  life 
as  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  can  give. 

In  the  only  government  school  of  our  country,  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  youths  are  received,  whose  pa- 
rents are  in  all  the  various  circumstances  of  life,  an  opposite 
plan  is  pursued  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  house  and  personal 
police ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know,  from  personal  experience 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  its  graduates,  that  the  inde- 
pendent habits  thus  produced  are  retained  by  many  as  among 
the  most  convenient  results  of  their  early  training. 

From  the  documents  so  liberally  put  at  my  disposal  in 
Heriot's  Hospital,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  an 
interesting  question  on  its  tendency  to  remove  the  pupils 
from  the  class,  as  to  occupation,  of  their  parents,  and  to 
place  them  in  others  requiring  a  higher  grade  of  mental 
cultivation.  The  registers  for  the  last  three  years  contain 
the  pursuits  of  the  father  of  each  pupil  admitted,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  institution.  The 
fathers  of  sixty-seven  out  of  seventy-three  boys  were  tradesmen 
or  shopkeepers.  Of  the  sons,  fifty-six  became  tradesmen  or 
shopkeepers,  six  followed  other  occupations,  ten  were  not  stated 
on  the  book,  and  two  had  died.    Distributing  this  number  of 
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for  admission,  and  they  are  older  when  they  enter.*  Those 
teachers  who  knew  both  institutions,  generally  thought  that 
the  greater  docility  of  character  observable  in  the  pupils 
of  Watson's  Hospital,  resulted  from  their  better  parentage;  but 
I  confess  that  this  idea  made  little  impression  on  me,  as  the 
different  management  of  the  boys  in  the  two  schools  would  be 
likely  to  produce  the  very  results  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  supposition.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  reading, 
and  a  certificate  that  the  child  has  been  one  year  at  school 
if  admitted  at  seven,  two  years  if  admitted  at  eight,  and  so  on  up 
to  eleven,  the  greatest  age  at  which  he  can  be  received.  The 
pupils  may  thus  remain  in  the  school  eight  years  or  only  four, 
being  required  to  leave  it  at  fifleen.  The  less  age  at  entering 
is  in  favour  of  Heriot's;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  boys 
at  Watson's  are,  in  general,  those  who  have  a  parent,  or 
parents,  and  may  have  been  well  though  humbly  brought  up 
before  entering.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  we 
may  reason  upon  the  results  produced  in  the  two  houses  as 
though  the  circumstances,  in  reference  to  the  pupils,  were  ori- 
ginally the  same. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  are,  however,  very  different 
These  boys  are  intended  to  be  educated  as  merchants,  or  for 
professions.  Tiie  records  which  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  head  master,f  to  consult,  showed  that  out  of  ninety- 
four  boys  who  were  apprenticed  on  leaving  the  school,  fifteen 
were  indentured  to  merchants,  twenty  as  clerks,  nine  to  profes- 
sional men,  six  to  occupations  of  other  kinds,  and  forty-four,  only, 
to  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers.  In  Heriot's,  the  number  appren- 
ticed to  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers  was  in  the  proportion  of 


•  The  following  certificates  arc  required  to  be  presented  with  tlie  application 
for  admission.  1.  That  the  father  or  grandfather  of  llic  applicant  was  a  mer- 
chant, or  brother  of  tlie  guild,  from  the  dean  of  guild.  2.  Of  indigence,  from  two 
respectable  individuals,  besides  tlie  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the  kirk-session. 
3.  An  extract  from  the  register  of  birth  and  baptism,  certifying  Uie  age.  This 
provision  excludes  iUegitimate  chUdren.  4.  Of  the  time  which  the  boy  has  been 
in  ■chool. 

t  The  Rev.  Mr.  Munro. 
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eighty-five  out  of  ninety-four.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the 
kind  of  education  which  is  given  for  the  principal  object  of  this 
institution. 

Intellectual  Education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regu- 
lations recognise  the  principle  that  certain  branches  may 
be  less  useful  for  particular  pursuits  than  others;  and  yet, 
the  instruction  varies  from  Heriot's  only  in  being  rather 
higher,  in  carrying  the  pupil  further  in  classics,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  geography  and  history.  The  modern  lan- 
guages are  not  more  particularly  insisted  on,  and  the  courses, 
in  general,  in  the  English  branches,  arithmetic,  &c.,  are  not 
very  diflerent  from  those  in  the  other  school,  though  they 
seem  rather  better  digested. 

There  is  the  same  over-working  of  the  pupils  with  a.  similar 
effect,  a  fact  which  I  found  admitted  by  all  the  masters,  though, 
as  they  had  a  certain  course  to  teach,  and  on  the  average 
but  six  years  for  its  accomplishment,  they  saw  no  remedy. 
The  same  over-tasking  of  the  masters,  and  low  salaries,  lower, 
indeed,  except  in  one  case,  than  in  Heriot's,  on  account  of 
which  changes  were  frequent.  There  is,  further,  the  same  in- 
junction to  celibacy.  The  teachers  are  here  promoted  in  rota- 
tion; and,  although  the  head  master  had  been  but  three  years 
in  the  institution,  he  had  passed  through  the  two  subordinate 
stations.  This  regular  promotion  has  several  very  good  fea- 
tures, as  applied  to  the  two  subordinate  masters;  but,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  head  master,  it  produces  unfavourable  results,  as  he 
is  required  frequently  to  give  instruction  in  branches  to  which 
he  may  not  previously  have  attended.  With  one  hundred  and 
eighty  boys,  as  at  Heriot's,  the  discipline  and  superintendence 
are  sufficient  to  occupy  one  person  exclusively:  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  this  institution. 
There  are,  here,  three  resident  masters  for  seventy-six  boys, 
and  in  Heriot's,  five  for  one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  advantage 
being  on  the  side  of  this  school.  The  resident  teachers  instruct 
in  classics,  English,  and  mathematics,  the  latter  courses  being 
under  the  charge  of  the  head  master,  who  also  teaches  the 
elements  of  chemistry.    The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  cor- 
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responding  classes.  There  are  no  formal  meetings  of  the  mas- 
ters as  a  board,  but  the  three  have  similar  duties,  and  take 
turns  each  in  superintending  the  pupils  at  meals,  in  the  dormi- 
tories, and,  in  general,  at  play.  Further,  the  head  master  is 
neither  raised  above  the  others  by  being  a  governor,  nor  by 
various  minute  regulations,  as  at  Heriot's,  and  hence  all  work 
more  harmoniously  together.  There  is  a  peculiarity  well 
deserving  of  notice  in  regard  to  the  courses  here,  and  I  have 
seen  the  same  in  several  flourishing  institutions  of  the  con- 
tinent The  courses  and  text-books  are  not  permanently  laid 
down,  but  every  year  are  passed  upon  by  the  education  commit- 
tee of  the  governors,  on  the  presentation  of  a  list  by  the  head 
master.  The  programme  is,  in  fact,  made  out  after  consultation 
with  the  other  masters;  but  there  is  no  regulation  requiring  the 
head  master  to  advise  with  them,  which,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  not  of  his  own  pleasure,  he  ought  to  da  That  this  revision  is 
necessary  every  year  may  be  doubted,  but  in  an  old  estab- 
lished institution,  where  routine  is  prone  to  take  the  place  of 
reasoning,  and  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  the  courses  up  to 
the  actual  level  of  education  in  general,  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  the  error,  if  any,  is  on  the  proper  side.  The  prizes 
for  intellectual  effort  and  conduct  are  quite  high  in  this  estab- 
lishment, and  their  eflfect  is  considered  to  be  very  great  They 
consist  in  the  distribution  of  about  £20  ($100)  in  books,  after 
the  annual  examination;  the  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  boy, 
who  is  distinguished  in  most  of  the  classes  for  correctness 
of  conduct,  on  a  tablet  in  the  governor's  room;  and  in  allow- 
ing those  who  are  fit  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  university,  one 
hundred  dollars  for  four  years,  to  attend  there,  and  eighty-five 
dollars  for  two  years  subsequently,  their  examinations  and  con- 
duct being  satisfactory  to  the  committee  on  education.  Un- 
married pupils  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  who  are  not 
provided  with  capital  to  commence  business,  may  receive  from 
the  governors,  on  presenting  satisfactory  testimonials,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Thus  encouragement  is  held  out  to 
merit  long  afler  the  pupils  have  left  the  protection  of  the 
alma  maier.    Those  who  are  apprenticed  to  lawyers,  sui^geons. 
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dccy  are  enabled,  by  a  like  liberal  policy,  to  pay  the  large  fees 
required  in  such  cases. 

Moral  Education.  I  have  already  hinted  that  I  consider  the 
relation  existing  between  the  teachers  and  boys  at  George 
Watson's  to  be  an  agreeable  one.  The  general  system  by 
which  this  result  is  produced  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  regu- 
lations, but  essentially  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  mas- 
ters. Frequent  walks  arc  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  mas- 
ters,  depending  upon  the  previous  good  conduct  of  the  whole 
scbooL  Ten  or  a  dozen  boys  are  invited  to  take  tea  in  the 
teacher's  room  during  his  term  of  duty  as  house-master,  the  ex- 
penses being  defrayed  by  the  institution.  Encouragement  is 
given  to  their  sports,  to  gardening,  &c.  A  prize  for  good  con- 
duct is  bestowed  by  the  boys  themselves,  and,  in  fine,  there  is 
a  general  endeavour  to  substitute  the  influence  of  the  good 
qpinion  of  the  instructors  for  artificial  stimulus  to  intellectual 
exertion  and  good  conduct  Though  the  punishments  ap- 
proved are  mainly  the  cutting  ofif  of  indulgences,  yet  flogging 
is  allowed;  the  article  in  reference  to  the  corporal  punishment 
in  a  "public  school"  at  Heriot's,  in  regard  to  which  I  felt  con- 
strained to  remark,  is  here  so  far  modified,  that  the  head  mas- 
ter's presence  in  a  private  class  is  the  necessary  formality. 

Those  pupils  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory  during  the 
week,  are  allowed,  under  certain  regulations,  to  visit  their  pa- 
rents or  relatives  every  Saturday.  The  teachers  believe,  from 
observation,  that  these  frequent  visits  are  of  service ;  their  con- 
clusions, however,  depend  much,  no  doubt,  upon  the  average 
character  of  the  relatives  of  the  boy^ 

Physical  Education,  Regular  gymnastic  exercises  have  never 
been  introduced  here,  but  the  boys  are  supplied  with  balls,  bat- 
tledores, &c,  and  receive  lessons  in  dancing.  Their  excur- 
sions in  summer  for  several  days,  frequent  walks,  bathing  once 
a  week,  cultivation  of  gardens,  and  habitual  cleanliness,  keep 
them  in  general  good  health.    The  arrangements  for  clothing* 

*  The  bojt  wear  green  jackets,  or  roondaboota,  Uie  elder  ones  wiUi  a  Teat  of 
tlie  eame,  tlie  younger  with  the  jacket  and  pantaloons  tnittoned  together.    Cor- 
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and  diet  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  at  Heriot's.  They 
are,  however,  more  troubled  here  with  eruptions  on  the  head. 
Some  institutions  are  much  annoyed  by  this  scourge,  which 
requires  almost  absolutely  the  separation  of  the  infected  from 
his  class-mates.  The  cultivation  of  gardens  is  encouraged  by 
an  annual  prize ;  the  gardens  are  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
each  one  given  to  an  individual  of  the  same  class;  the  four  thus 
in  partnership  compete  with  the  similar  divisions  into  which 
the  school  is  distributed. 

There  is  a  vacation  of  six  weeks  after  the  yearly  examina- 
tion in  August,  during  which  one  of  the  masters  remains  in  the 
house,  with  such  pupils  as  have  no  friends  to  receive  them,  or 
who,  from  other  causes,  do  not  leave  the  establishment 

The  dormitories,  in  general,  are  not  well  arranged.  Two 
boys  are  placed  in  each  bed,  and  the  rooms  locked  up  at  night, 
the  head  master  having  the  keys.  If  a  boy  is  sick,  there  is  a 
bell  to  summon  assistance.  These  arrangements  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  defective.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  answer 
extremely  well 
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This  is  the  most  recent  school  of  its  kind  in  Edinburgh, 
having  been  organized  in  1828,  and  thus  the  experience  which 
it  furnishes  on  certain  points  must  be  most  valuable  to  the 
board.  One  of  these  is,  the  expediency,  and,  indeed,  the  neces- 
sity, of  the  gradual  organization  of  an  institution;  and  the 
other,  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  regulations  relating  to  details 
to  be  tried  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  establishment  be- 
fore enacting  them  into  laws.  By  following  out  these  two  ideas, 
this  institution  has  been  organized,  brought  under  its  present 

doroy  pantaloons.  Leather  caps  for  the  house,  and  cloth  for  the  street  These 
leather  caps,  which  fit  closely  to  the  head,  are  very  injurious,  tending,  apparently, 
to  produce  diseases  of  the  head. 

The  clothes  are  marked,  not  only  with  a  number,  which  the  boy  receives  at 
entrance,  but  with  his  name:  the  effect  of  the  latter  provision,  in  securing  to 
the  boy  his  individuality,  is  not  to  be  neglected. 
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good  regulation,  and  its  numbers  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pupils,*  with  very  few  unpleasant  circumstances. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  yet  taken  its  ultimate  form, 
and  I  feel  persuaded  that  many  modifications  will  still  be  made 
in  its  arrangements. 

History^  Buildings  6pc.  This  establishment,  for  the  education 
of  destitute  children  from  any  part  of  Scotland,  was  founded 
from  fundsf  left  by  John  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  writer  to 
the  signetj;  in  the  year  1763.  The  present  capital  is  chiefly 
in  bank  stocks,  and  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars;  the  yearly  income  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  building  is  situated  a  little  out  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  towards  the  northwest,  occupies  a  high  and  healthy 
position,  and  is  surrounded  by  grounds  neatly  laid  out,  having 
a  garden  in  front,  and  in  rear  play  grounds  for  the  children, 
and  a  bleaching  ground.  It  is  a  neat  structure,  with  a  centre 
and  wings,  the  centre  having  in  front  a  Grecian  Doric  portico. 
One  of  the  wings  is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
girls,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  boys,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions. I  shall  speak  only  of  the  boys'  accommodations.  The 
interior  is  commodiously  arranged:  the  basement  contains  a 
play-room  for  wet  weather,  a  bathing-room,  laundry,  refec- 
tory, kitchen,  pantry,  masters'  offices,  and  parlour.  This  play- 
room is  almost  an  essential,  as  the  school-rooms  should  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  bad  weather,  the  children  must 
have  cover  either  in  or  out  of  the  building.  The  bath  is  well 
arranged.  Between  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  is  a  conve- 
nient turning-box  for  supplying  the  food,  transferring  the  plates. 


*  Of  these,  Dineteen  have  lost  both  parents,  seventy-two  fiither,  one  mother, 
and  eigrht  have  both  parents  alive. 

f  The  original  object  of  the  testator  was  a  foundling  hospitaL  Ck>nvinced  of 
the  evil  of  such  institutions,  a  change  in  the  objects  of  the  bequest  was  petitioned 
for,  and  made  by  Parliament 

t  Attorneys  entitled  to  practice  in  the  highest  civil  and  criminal  courts  of 
Scotland,  and  forming  the  society  of  **  Clerks  or  Writers  to  the  Signet**  The 
title  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  these  attorneys  to 
subscribe  the  writs  which  pass  the  royal  signet  in  Scotland. 
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dto.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  master  and  assist- 
ants,  of  the  governors,  the  chapel,  and  three  schoolrooms.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  heat  the  house  by  warm  air  thrown 
into  the  entries,  but  this  has  not  been  efiectual;  the  school-rooms 
are  cold,  and  the  temperature  cannot  be  kept  up  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  ventilation.  The  second  floor  contains  working- 
rooms  for  the  boys,  dormitories,  rooms  for  the  sick,  and  offices, 
matrons'  apartments,  &c.  The  whole  house  is  lighted  by  gas, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  works,  two  most  im- 
portant conveniences,  which  I  found  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  previously  been  without  them. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  general 
government  is  vested  in  fifteen  trustees,  of  whom  three  go  out 
every  year  in  rotation ;  they  are  elected  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  writers  to  the  signet,  and  meet  regularly  but  three  times 
a  year.  They  have  a  treasurer,  a  clerk,  and  assistant,  as  per- 
manent salaried  officers,  and  are  divided  into  vbiting  com- 
mittees of  two,  who  are  expected  to  visit  the  hospital  every 
fortnight 

The  officers  recognised  by  the  regulations  are:  a  master  and 
one  assistant,  a  matron,  a  surgeon,  and  a  steward.  The  mas- 
ter* is  responsible  for  all  the  in-door  concerns,  superintending 
the  boys  more  particularly,  and  having  the  religious  instruction 
specially  under  his  charge.  The  matron  has  the  care  of  the 
girls,  and  attends  to  the  housekeeping  concerns.  The  master 
keeps  a  petty  expense  book,  a  waste-book,  and  ledger,  and  the 
matron  a  book  of  disbursements  for  housekeeping.  The  sur- 
geon visits  the  institution  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  comes 
also  whenever  sent  for. 

The  servants  of  the  house  consist  of  a  porter,  two  nurses, 
three  house-maids,  four  chamber-maids,  one  cook,  and  an  assist- 
ant The  porter  has  charge  of  the  gate  and  grounds,  calls  the 
boys  in  the  morning,  superintends  them  while  washing,  morning 
and  evening,  at  play,  and  when  they  bathe,  and  assists  at  meals. 

*  The  preMQt  head  master  ia  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Manhall,  to  wbeae  kindneaa  I  am 
indebted  lor  infbrmatioii  reUting  to  the  ioatitutioa. 
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One  of  the  nurses  attends  specially  to  the  cleanUness  of  the 
younger  boys,  and  in  general  to  the  police  of  the  elder  ones* 
The  annual  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
each  child  is  about  one  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars.  The 
uniting  of  the  two  sexes  in  one  establishment  for  education, 
however  favourable  it  may  be  at  a  very  early  age,  is  after- 
wards attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  some  of  which  are 
insurmountable,  that  the  governors  of  this  hospital  have  gra- 
dually diminished  the  number  of  female  pupils,  and  the  head 
master  would  gladly  see  the  establishment  divided  into  two, 
neither  the  instruction  nor  discipline  which  is  suitable  to  one  sex 
answering  for  the  other. 

Receipt  of  Pupils  and  their  Discharge.  The  pupils  must  be 
betweeh  five  and  eight  years  of  age  at  entrance ;  and  it  is  very 
perceptible  that  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  received  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  this  institution.  Their  pliability  and  ex- 
emption from  bad  habits  are  conditions  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  At  the  opening,  twenty-five  boys  and  twenty- 
six  girls  were  admitted,  and  when  they  were  trained  during 
a  year,  a  further  admission  took  place.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  care  thus  exercised  to  begin  properly,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  master,  who  excels  in  the  kindly  character  most  likely 
to  win  upon  a  child,  the  training  of  these  twenty-five  boys 
was  not  eflected  without  much  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  three 
of  them  were  expelled  during  this  year.  The  first  set  being  well 
trained,  the  others  have  fallen  gradually  in  with  the  example  of 
their  elders,  and  no  further  expulsions  have  been  necessary, 
though  seventy-nine  boys  and  sixty-six  girls  have  been  since 
admitted,  up  to  1836.  In  fact,  the  institution  was  begun  on 
too  large  a  scale,  limited  as  its  organization  may  have  seemed. 

The  admissions  are  made  on  petition  to  the  governors,  setting 
forth  the  destitution  of  the  child,  to  establish  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  its  parents  or  friends  have  not  the  means  of 
furnishing  a  good  education.  The  petitioners  must  include  in 
their  number  a  commissioner  or  writer  to  the  signet  There 
arc  no  requirements  of  previous  instruction.     Illegitimate  or 

A 
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diseased  children,  are  not  received.  The  pupil  is  first  admitted 
on  a  week's  probation,  and  if  his  moral  and  physical  condition 
appear  suited  to  the  institution,  he  is  then  fully  admitted;  if  not, 
his  friends  are  bound  to  withdraw  him.  The  pupils  leave  it 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  there  is  no  provision  what- 
ever for  their  subsequent  superintendence  or  advancement; 
if  the  children  have  friends  who  can  take  care  of  them,  this  is 
no  great  hardship,  but  such  children  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  proper  objects  of  charity.  That  the  orphan  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  world  at  this  age,  with  ten  pounds,  and  a 
Bible,  does  not  seem  to  me  judicious,  and  this  part  of  the 
out-door  establishment  I  should  regret  to  see  imitated.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  I  was  informed,  to  induce  the  selection  of  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  have  occupied  higher  stations  and  are 
reduced,  in  preference  to  others  more  destitute.  Thus,  out  of 
ninety-eight  children,  the  parents  of  twenty-two  belonged  to 
professions,  forty-three  followed  other  avocations,  and  thirty- 
three  were  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  keeping  up  a  connexion  until 
a  later  period  of  life,  between  the  child  and  the  institution,  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apprentice  him  to  a  trade  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age;  and  in  a  future  part  of  this  Report  the  prac- 
tice in  reference  to  this,  of  some  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Hol- 
land, is  fully  explained. 

Intellectual  Education,  The  course  of  instruction  proposed 
by  the  head  master  is  very  comprehensive;  indeed,  much  more 
so  than  I  believe  the  time  will  allow  to  be  carried  through, 
without  distracting  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  the  diversity  of  sub- 
jects presented  to  his  notice.  This  plan  6i  instruction  is  an 
extension  of  that  at  Heriot's,  and  offers  a  very  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  branches,  and  a  detailed  distribution  of 
the  time.  (See  Appendix,  No.  V.)  Only  a  portion  of  the 
plan»  however,  is  executed,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  must 
continue  to  be  the  case,  unless  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  different  trains  of  instruction  shall  be  pursued  by  differ- 
ent sets  of  pupils,  according  to  their  mental  development  and 
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probable  pursuits  in  after  life.  The  course  includes  spelling, 
reading,  grammar,  composition,  writing,  plain  and  ornamental, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  book-keeping,  geography,  general  and 
particular,  modern  and  ancient,  history,  modern  and  ancient, 
drawing  in  pencil,  chalk,  and  colours,  of  maps,  &c.,  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  of  natural 
history,  geometry  and  mensuration,  surveying,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

The  statutes  of  the  school  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
teachers  only,  the  head  master  and  an  assistant  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  however,  to  have,  besides,  two  sub-assistants, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  boys  are 
divided,  the  head  master  exercising  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  whole,  and  teaching  only  occasionally.  To  render 
comparison  of  the  proficiency  of  different  classes  more  easy, 
they  all  recite  upon  the  same  branches  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  practicable;  thus,  for  example,  all  the  classes  are  engaged 
in  arithmetic  or  reading,  &.C.,  at  one  time,  and  the  head  master 
passes  from  one  to  another  to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  compara- 
tive progress.  The  present  sub-assistants  are  young  men,  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  institution,  and  both,  I  believe,  are 
attending  the  lessons  of  the  high-school,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  university;  the  assistant  was  educated  at  Heriot's.  Each 
teacher  has,  in  general,  charge  of  one  class  in  several  different 
branches,  according  to  the  method  now  practised  in  the  best 
schools  of  Germany.  In  the  other  schools  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  each  master  has  a  subject,  or  a  few  subjects,  which  he 
teaches,  and  different  classes  come  before  him  at  different 
times.  This,  it  is  objected,  prevents  any  strong  attachment  from 
growing  up  between  the  children  and  the  master,  of  whom  they 
see  but  little,  and  who  from  hour  to  hour  is  changed  for  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  a  man  cannot 
be  equally  competent  to  teach  different  subjects,  and  thus  his 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  is  not  given  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. It  appears  to  me  that  both  the  opinions  are  true,  to 
a  certain  extent  That  the  first  principle  is  entirely  applicable 
to  elementary  education,  and  the  second  to  a  later  period,  when 
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the  subjects  of  instruction  become  more  difficult,  and  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  master  of  more  importance;  and  this  hap- 
pens just  at  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  instructor  would, 
from  the  development  of  the  child,  necessarily  become  weaker, 
and  when,  if  the  youth  has  been  properly  trained,  he  is  pre- 
pared, m  a  degree,  for  self-government  Thus  each  principle 
is  good  in  its  place. 

The  three  classes  are  subdivided  each  into  three  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  dificrent  degrees  of  progress,  and  which 
contain  boys,  when  intelligent  and  studious,  of  about  the  fol- 
lowing ages:  the  first  class  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  of 
age;  the  second  of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven;  and  the  third  of 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  1837  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  of  whom  sixty-six  were 
boys.  Thirty-nine,  therefore,  composed  an  average  class, 
which  is  about  the  same  number  as  that  of  a  class  at  Heriot's 
Hospital 

The  head  master  is  here  very  far  removed  in  duties,  privi- 
leges, age,  and  compensation,  from  the  under  teachers,  present- 
ing the  opposite  system  from  that  adopted  at  Heriot's  and  George 
Watson's,  of  bringing  together  several  experienced  teachers  of 
a  standing  similar  to  that  of  the  head  master.  The  plan  in  use 
here  has  some  advantages  in  regard  to  moral  education  and 
discipline,  where  the  number  of  the  pupils  is  not  large;  but  the 
other,  I  am  satisfied,  produces  much  better  results  as  to  intel- 
lectual development 

Moral  and  Physical  Education.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  essence  of  moral  discipline,  for,  although 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  it  may  be  the  same  in  two  institu- 
tions, yet  the  practice  under  these  may  differ  very  widely. 
Kindness  or  severity  of  manner  and  disposition,  in  enforcing  a 
rule,  may  render  it  practically  either  gentle  or  severe.  The 
regulations  here  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  Heriot's 
or  Greorge  Watson's,  but  the  air  of  family  life  pervading  the 
establishment  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  observer,  while,  in  tlie 
others,  especially  in  Heriot's,  there  appears  to  be  more  formality 
of  discipline;  and  yet,  in  all  three,  the  rules  of  the  institutions 
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are  adhered  to.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  teacher 
may  make  or  mar  a  system.  The  means  of  promoting 
good  conduct  are  here  as  in  the  other  schools ;  for  rewards, 
the  approbation  of  the  teachers,  increased  opportunities  of 
amusement,  social  parties  at  the  master's,  and  prizes;  for  pun- 
ishments, admonition,  flogging,  and  expulsion.  There  are 
offices  of  superintendents  in  and  out  of  school,  in  the  dormito- 
ries, &C.,  which  are  considered  also  as  rewards,  and  which 
i¥ork  well  under  close  inspection,  and  by  frequent  change  of 
the  boys  in  authority.  Small  sums  of  pocket  money  are  given 
by  the  head  master,  at  his  discretion,  to  the  boys,  and  the 
supplies  from  parents  or  friends  must  be  deposited  with  him  for 
distribution.  Two  principles  are  adopted  by  the  master  in  ad- 
ministering the  regulations,  which,  probably,  more  than  the  laws 
themselves,  lead  to  the  state  of  things  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  First,  small  indulgences  now  and  then  prevent  the 
necessity  for  grave  punishments  oAen  repeated;  and  second, 
punishments  must  be  so  applied  as  never  to  produce  in  the  sub- 
ject, of  them  the  feeling  that  the  measure  of  the  fault  has  been 
fully  paid;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  as  to  satisfy  him  that  some- 
thing has  been  forgiven. 

The  religious  instruction  does  not  differ  materially  in  amount 
and  kind  from  that  already  described. 

There  are  no  regular  gymnastic  exercises,  but  in  the  in- 
tervals of  recreation  the  children  engage  in  a  great  variety  of 
games,  the  implements  for  which  are  furnished  by  the  master, 
and  in  which  the  teachers  frequently  take  part  with  good  effect. 
The  deprivation  of  these  sports  is  made  a  means  of  punishment. 
The  loan  of  materials  for  play,  such  as  marbles,  &c.,  obviates 
an  objection  sometimes  urged  to  certain  games  of  skill,  viz. 
that  they  produce  a  sordid  habit  and  love  of  gaming.  The  pu- 
pils walk  out  frequently,  accompanied  by  a  teacher,  make 
**pic  nic"  excursions,  and  celebrate  particular  days. 

Cleanliness  is  carefully  attended  to;  the  face  and  hands  are 
washed  morning  and  evening,  the  feet  once  a  week  in  winter, 
and  oilener  in  summer,  besides  which  the  boys  bathe;  on  these 
occasions  the  pupils  are  attended  by  a  teacher  and  the  porter. 
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The  arrangements  for  washing  are  not  good ;  basins  of  tinned 
copper  have  been  tried,  which  do  not  answer  well,  and  a  trough 
is  required  for  the  feel.  Inspection  is  made  every  morning  in 
regard  to  cleanliness,  and  the  due  order  of  their  dress.  Scald 
heads  are  frequent  as  at  George  Watson's,  and  the  same  means 
of  eradicating  and  preventing  the  disease  from  spreading, 
are  employed.  The  leather  caps  in  use  fitting  closely  to  the 
head,  contribute,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  complaint  The  diet  is  the 
same  as  at  Heriot's,  except  that  here  nothing  is  taken  in  the 
intervals  of  the  regular  meals.  The  two  sub-assistants  eat  with 
the  boys. 

The  pupils  do  no  menial  offices  in  the  house,  except  that  of 
cleaning  shoes,  which  is  done  for  the  whole  family  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  elder  boys  in  rotation,  who  rise  earlier  than 
the  others  for  this  purpose. 

Each  boy  has  a  separate  bed,  except  in  the  dormitories  for 
the  youngest,  where  there  are  two  in  a  bed,  and  of  which  a 
nurse  has  charge.  In  the  other  dormitories,  one  of  the  sub- 
assistants  sleeps,  or  one  of  the  elder  boys  has  charge  of  the 
dormitory,  and  the  assistant  sleeps  near. 

The  clothing  is  similar  to  that  at  George  Watson's.  The 
leather  caps  are,  however,  to  be  laid  aside,  and  cloth  ones  sub- 
stituted. 

Order  of  the  Day.    The  order  by  which  the  distribution  of 
duties  is  regulated,  presents  peculiarities,  in  the  succession  of 
study  and  play,  well  worthy  of  attention.    The  following  is  for 
the  winter  season.    The  pupils  rise  at  seven ;  from  seven  to  half 
past,  washing  and  dressing.     Half  past  seven  to  eight,  have 
prayers.     Eight  to  nine,  school.     Nine  to  quarter  past  nine, 
breakfast    Quarter  past  nine  to  ten,  play.    Ten  to  half  past 
eleven,  school.    Half  past  eleven  to  twelve,  play.    Twelve  to 
one,  school.    One  to  half  past  one,  dinner.    Half  past  one  to 
three,  play.    Three  to  five,  school.    Five  to  six,  play.    Six  to 
seven,  schooL    Seven  to  a  quarter  past  seven,  supper.    Quar- 
ter past  seven  to  eight,  play.    Eight  to  half  past  eight,  prayers. 
Half  past  eight  to  nine,  wash  and  go  to  bed. 

The  happy  effect  of  the  judicious  variety  in  study  and  exer- 
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cifiOy  and  of  the  moral  discipline  of  this  institution,  are  proved 
by  the  cheerful  character  of  its  pupils,  and  their  general  health 
and  spirits.  The  hours  of  study  in  this  plan  are  six  and  a  half, 
and  of  play  four  and  a  half,  during  the  day  of  fourteen  hours, 
-while  at  George  Watson's  they  study  nine  hours,  and  even 
sometimes  more. 

There  is  a  vacation  for  about  four  weeks  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  children  may  be  visited  once  in  three  weeks  by  their 
parents,  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  master  here  is  confident 
as  to  the  bad  effects  of  allowing  the  children  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  parents  or  friends;  in  regard  to 
which,  however,  I  have  nothing  new  to  remark. 

CAUVIN'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1832,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of 
Lewis  Cauvin,  a  teacher  of  French,  in  Edinburgh;  and  is  intend- 
ed for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  sons  of  teachers 
and  farmers.  As  the  founder  was  himself  a  teacher,  and  the 
want  of  seminaries  for  teachers  was  most  deeply  felt  in  Scot- 
land, the  trustees  of  Cauvin's  determined  that  the  new  institution 
should  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  supply  of  this 
want 

The  children  enter  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  years, 
and  nearly  all  those  now  in  the  institution  have  been  there  about 
four  years;  the  twenty  pupils  required  to  complete  the  founda- 
tion* having  been  admitted  at  once.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
early  date  to  draw  a  positive  inference  as  to  the  success  of  the 
school,  and  especially  of  its  primary  object.  The  character  of 
the  trustees  may,  however,  be  considered  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  first,  and,  in  reference  to  the  second,  there  are  already  indi- 
cations that  three  or  four  out  of  the  twenty  boys  now  in  the 
establishment  will  probably  have  a  disposition  for  the  pro- 
fession towards  which  it  would  incline  them.  It  may  be 
important  to  remark,  that  as  these  boys  can  only  be  at  the 
charge  of  the  school  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  as  this  is 

• 

*  Th«  income  it  about  live  thousand  dollart  per  annum. 
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too  short  a  time  to  complete  their  education,  those  who  are 
most  promising  will  perform  their  novitiate  as  teachers  in  the 
hospital,  thus  continuing  their  education,  while  they  serve  as 
instructors  to  those  younger  than  themselves. 

I  shall  recur  to  this  topic,  of  the  use  of  orphan-schools  as 
seminaries  for  teachers,  in  speaking  of  the  Orphan-house  of 
Hamburgh.  Our  country  is  one  that  especially  calls  for  every 
effort  to  interest  well  educated  young  men  to  adopt  a  profes- 
sion, the  proper  exercise  of  which  is  of  such  high  importance  to 
our  future  prospects  and  the  permanency  of  our  institutions.  . 

The  implements  of  instruction  in  this  establishment  are  better 
than  in  any  other  of  the  same  kind  which  I  saw  in  Scotland ; 
they  have  obtained  the  most  approved  maps,  &c.,*  from  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  have  already  the  rudiments  of  a  col- 
lection of  natural  history. 

I  have  appended  certain  documents,  relating  to  the  form  of 
application  for  admission  to  this  school,  (Appendix,  No.  VI.,) 
which  may  be  useful  for  reference. 

LIVERPOOL  BLUEUX)AT  SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  in  point  of  order  and  regularity,  is  one  of  the 
best  which  I  have  seen;  and,  as  a  study  of  how  far  an  estab- 
lishment may  be  carried  on  by  the  force  of  routine,  interested 
me  very  much.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  head  master  was 
absent,  and  the  boys'  department  was  entirely  under  the  charge 
of  a  young  teacher,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  school  This  cir- 
cumstance was  very  favourable  for  judging  of  the  point  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  The  arrangements  have  a  military 
precision  about  them  which  is  very  striking;  and  if  the  object  of 
a  school  were  to  perform,  as  much  as  possible,  with  very 
limited  means,t  ^^  organization  of  this  one  would  serve  as  an 

*  These  collections  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Pillans,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  to  whose  influence  is  mainly 
due  the  direction  given  to  the  studies  of  the  youth  in  Cauvin*8  institution. 

t  Eaoh  child  costs  fiir  maintenance  and  instruction  less  than  Biij  dollars  per 
annum.  At  the  Orphan  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  each  costs  between  sixty-five  and 
seventy  dollars.  At  John  Watson's  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  at  Cauvin*» 
two  hundred  and  fifly  dollars. 
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excellent  model.  Though  successful  in  producing  a  considera* 
ble  effect  upon  the  pupils  in  general,  the  means  of  individual 
education  are  to  be  found  in  the  subsidiary  arrangements  of  the 
school,  and  not  in  its  general  system.  In  regard  to  instruction, 
it  affi>rds  a  good  example  of  that  division  of  the  system  of  mu- 
tual instruction  which  originated  with  Dr.  Bell,  whose  precepts 
and  practice,  as  contained, in  his  Manual,  are  mainly  followed. 
While  the  Scotch  schools  which  I  have  described  have  obvi- 
ously borrowed  something  from  each  other  in  their,  arrange- 
ments, this  institution  is  in  a  totally  diflcrent  sphere,  both  intel- 
lectual and  religious. 

In  the  regulations,  every  case  which  has  occurred,  or  which 
has  been  foreseen,  of  violation  of  discipline,  or  interference  by 
parents,  and  the  like,  has  been  provided  for  by  formal  niles — a 
plan,  the  expediency  of  which  I  much  doubt.  The  punishment  of 
ofiences  against  morality  may  be  provided  for  by  general  regula- 
tions, and  cases  of  interference  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  vesting 
discretionary  power  in  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 
The  regulations  required  by  a  contrary  course,  if  read  to  the 
school,  must  suggest  many  offences  otherwise  not  thought  of. 
In  the  progress  of  the  institution,  the  decisions  of  cases  actually 
occurring  will  establish  precedents  which  supply  the  place  of  a 
more  formal  code  of  rules.  Power  must  be  lodged  somewhere, 
and  by  investing  chosen  agents  with  it,  the  trustees  of  an  insti- 
tution may  be  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  exercised  with 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  revision,  on  appeal,  must  of  right 
be  theirs. 

History,  Buildings,  ^c.  This  institution  was  founded  by 
voluntary  subscription,  in  1708,  and  assumed  something  of  its 
present  form  in  1717.  It  is  intended  to  give  education  and 
maintenance  to  destitute  children,  who  have  lost  their  parents, 
or  whose  parents  have  been  reduced  in  life — these  children  to 
be  taken  from  those  "above  the  lowest  class  in  society." 

It  is  managed  by  a  board   of  trustees,*  whose  executive 
officer  is  the  treasurer,  who,  though  an  honorary  officer,  is 

*  Thrco  oftheae  gonUemcn  were  formerly  pu|>ils  in  tlir  institution. 
7 
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nevertheless  expected  to  attend  both  to  the  out  and  in-door 
management  The  head  master  is  the  chief  within  doors, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  matron  and  female  teachers  for  the 
girls,  and  by  three  assistant  masters  for  the  boys.  A  surgeon 
and  physician*  are  the  only  other  officers.  The  assistants 
take  turns  in  superintending  the  boys  when  not  in  school, 
and  seeing  that  they  go  through  the  routine  of  the  day.  All 
attend  in  the  refectory  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  to  as- 
certain that  the  wants  of  each  pupil  are  duly  supplied.  They 
also,  in  turn,  attend  the  boys  in  their  walks,  and  sleep  in  rooms 
adjoining  to  and  having  a  view  of  the  dormitories. 

All  the  boys'  classes  are  united  for  instruction  in  one  long 
room,  the  whole  being  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master 
and  senior  assistant,  and  each  class  being  taught  by  its  assist- 
ant master,  or  by  the  pupils  appointed  to  act  as  teachers. 
Frequently  the  hearing  of  lessons  is  delegated  to  these  pupil- 
teachers,  thiB  master  having  previously  prepared  the  class  by 
explanations  intended  to  remove  difficulties  from  the  way  of 
private  study.  At  other  times,  the  master  hears  the  lesson  him- 
self, or  is  present  when  the  pupil-teacher  hears  it,  or  goes  over 
the  ground  with  the  class,  afler  the  teacher  has  done  his  part. 
A  class  is  sometimes  divided,  the  master  taking  one  part  -and 
intrusting  the  other  to  the  pupil-teacher,  and  then  changing  the 
divisions.  As  the  higher  classes  have  respectively  seventy, 
ninety,  and  forty  members,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mas- 
ter, alone,  to  instruct  to  any  advantage.  The  youngest  class, 
on  the  contrary,  is  quite  small,  and  always  in  the  hands  of  a 
junior  master.  Although  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
which  was  first  applied  by  Doctor  Bell  is,  in  general,  followed, 
it  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  details  above  presented,  in  a 
modified  form,  with  a  considerable  share  of  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  masters  in  teaching. 

The  place  of  a  pupil  in  the  class  depends  upon  the  answers 
which  he  gives  in  the  recitations,  and  upon  his  conduct,  a  fixed 

*  On  an  average,  in  this  institution,  there  arc  four  sick  per  week,  in  the  whole 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  one  hundred  girb,  and  one  dies  in  Uie 
course  of  three  years. 
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system  of  rules  being  adopted  in  regard  to  every  circumstance 
which  can  cause  a  change  of  place  during  a  lesson.  In  the 
lower  classi  the  places  are  registered  every  day,  and  the  ave- 
rage at  the  end  of  the  quarter  gives  the  standing.  There  is  a 
general  new  classification  of  the  school  every  quarter,  and  those 
who  are  fit  for  a  higher  class  are  then  promoted.  When,  how- 
ever, a  pupil  is  remarkably  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  class,  he  is 
promoted  without  waiting  for  this  term.  The  system  of  emula- 
tion thus  adopted,  is  supposed  to  excite  considerable  diligence. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  do  so  really  on  the  part  of  a  very  few  near 
the  head  of  the  class,  who  had  the  competition  for  honours  be- 
fore them ;  but  below  the  middle  it  did  not  produce  any  effect 
until  towards  the  lower  end,  where  its  results  were  evidently  bad. 
I  found  all  the  intelligent  persons  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  monitorial 
system,  that  I  paused  in  drawing  conclusions  in  regard  to  it 
until  I  had  compared  this  school  with  others  upon  the  same  or 
a  similar  system;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  examples  which 
I  saw  of  the  Bell  or  Madras  system,  or,  rather,  of  a  modified 
form  of  it.  The  gentlemen  above  referred  to  are  convinced 
that  the  pupil-teachers  are  not  only  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion, but  that  they  frequently  communicate  it  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible form  than  teachers  who  are  further  removed  by  age  and 
knowledge  from  the  boys ;  that  the  emulation  among  the  pupil- 
teachers  of  diflerent  classes  induces  their  pupils  to  exert  them- 
selves more  than  if  under  the  charge  of  the  master,  and  that 
the  pupil-teachers  are  sufficiently  exact  and  impartial  in  admin- 
istering the  rules  of  discipline  and  instruction.  I  state  these 
opinions  broadly,  not  wishing  to  conceal  that  the  views  of 
others,  who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  are  adverse  to  my 
own.  I  observed  as  closely  as  my  opportunities  would  permit, 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat,  in  com- 
municatmg  knowledge  not  merely  mechanical,  the  pupil-teach- 
ers are  generally  at  fault,  that  they  fail  to  keep  up  the  attention 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  preserve  order  among  them,  except  in  pre- 
sence of  the  master,  and  that  they  do  not  always  deal  impar- 
tially in  administering  the  rules.      It  is  true,  that  if  a  class 
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of  ninety  is  to  be  confided  to  one  master,  monitors  may  be 
usefully  employed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  him.  A  similar 
plan  is  pursued  at  the  best  school  on  the  Bell  system  which  I 
have  seen,  tlie  Madras  College  at  St  Andrew's,  Scotland. 
Further  than  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  monitors  can  be  use- 
fully employed,  and  where  the  means  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  teachers  is  not  wanting,  I  would  not  at  all 
recommend  the  use  of  the  monitorial  system  in  imparting  in- 
struction. 

The  branches  taught  in  this  Blue-coat  School  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  destination  of  the  boys  in  after  life.  They  con- 
sist of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography,  the  history  of  England,  elements 
of  astronomy,  the  catechism  and  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  singing  of  church  music.  A  few 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  geometry  and  music,  and  those  who 
show  a  disposition  to  become  teachers  have  the  means  of  addi- 
tional study  and  of  preparation,  by  being  apprenticed  as  mas- 
ters in  the  school.  The  opportunity  of  drawing  from  engrav- 
ings is  also  furnished. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  mechanical  branches  of  general 
instruction,  such  as  writing,  making  printed  letters,  and  drawing 
maps,  &c.  More  than  nine  hours  per  week  are  given  up  by 
the  eldest  class  to  such  objects,  besides  those  devoted  to  print- 
ing in  the  evening.  The  pupils  are  so  fully  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  succeed  in  these  pursuits,  that  as  an  expedient  to  in- 
duce a  preparation  of  the  reading  lessons,  those  only  who  have 
read  well  are  allowed  to  attend  the  writing  exercises. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  vary  the  subjects  of  their  read- 
ing lessons  very  considerably.  Formerly  the  Bible  was  the 
only  book  used  for  reading,  and  beside  that  the  associations 
with  it  as  a  text-book  appeared  not  to  be  favourable  to  reli- 
gious impressions,  the  pupils  became  so  used  to  its  phraseology 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read  understandingly  other  works,  although 
they  could  read  this  with  tolerable  fluency.* 

•  This  fact  comes  from  a  source  above  all  suspicion, 
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The  very  useful  exercise  in  the  Madras  system,  in  which  the 
pupils  question  each  other,  is  well  carried  out  in  this  school; 
every  boy  thus  must  ask  as  well  as  answer  questions.  It,  how- 
ever, offers  considerable  practical  difficulty.  Some  hold  back 
from  diffidence,  others  from  fear  of  showing  ignorance  by  their 
questions,  and  others  are  incompetent  to  it  from  ignorance  of 
the  subjects. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instiniction.  One  of  the  things  which 
struck  me  most  on  my  first  visit  to  this  school,  was  the  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  doctrinal  religion  which  the  boys  of  the 
eldest  class  manifested.  My  surprise  was  removed,  however, 
on  learning  the  method  by  which  this  result  was  obtained,  and 
which  consisted  in  devoting  the  morning  hours  of  winter,  and 
at  other  seasons  when  the  weather  did  not  invite  to  a  walk,  be- 
tween rising  and  breakfast,  to  learning  commentaries  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  commencing  in  the  fourth 
class  with  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,*  the  col- 
lects, prayers,  &c.;  continuing  in  the  third  class  with  the 
explanation  of  the  catechism;  in  the  second,  with  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  church;  in  the  first, 
with  committing  the  references  by  which  the  doctrines  are 
supported.  I  felt  bound  to  examine  faithfully  the  question 
whether  this  was  a  mere  intellectual  effort,  or  whether  the 
Christian  truths  thus  inculcated  made  an  impression  upon  the 
hearts  of  these  children;  and  I  regret  to  state  that  I  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
heart  was  little  affected  by  what  the  tongue  repeated,  and  the 
intellect  assented  to,  and  this  conclusion  was  in  accordance 
with  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  true  that  the  seed  thus 
planted  may  lie  hid  to  germinate  in  afler  life,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  occurs;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  measure  is  found 
to  be  unproductive,  as  far  as  its  immediate  effects  have  been 
observed.' 


*  7*here  if  no  qualification  as  to  the  religious  sect  to  which  the  parent  or 
pupil  belongs,  in  regard  to  admission;  but  he  is  required  to  conform,  when 
admitted,  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  religious  services  in  this  school,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
are  very  remarkable  for  their  order  and  decorum.  The  pupils 
are  marched  into  the  room,  and  receive  from  the  leaders  of 
their  divisions  their  books  as  they  file  off  to  their  places.  The 
prayers  are  prepared  for  the  school,  and  are  read  by  one  of 
the  pupils,  appointed  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  The  singing, 
which  is  respectable,  is  accompanied  by  an  organ  played  by 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  psalms  and  hymns  are  given  out 
also  by  one  of  the  boys.  A  monitor  puts  part  of  a  class 
through  the  catechism.  The  services  are  thus  from  beginning 
to  end  carried  on  by  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the  assist- 
ance in  music  by  the  master.  The  treasurer,  and  frequently 
others  of  the  trustees,  attend  these  services,  and  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  on  presenting  a  ticket  from 
the  treasurer. 

The  rewards  for  good  conduct  are,  the  approbation  of  the 
teachers,  permission  to  read  the  books  in  the  school  library,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  judicious  selection,  offices  of  trust  in  the 
school,  and  recommendations  to  situations  after  leaving  the 
institution.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  library,  which  I  found 
a  very  strong  incentive  in  this  school,  I  would  offer  a  remarL 
When  a  judicious  selection  of  childrens'  books  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  desire  to  read  them,  the 
instruction  is  radically  defective.  Few  children  care  to  read 
what  they  do  not  understand,  and,  if  taught  merely  mechani- 
cally, the  books  selected  for  their  use  will  be  unintelligible,  and 
hence  uninteresting  to  them.  The  amount  of  use,  therefore,  of 
the  lending  library,  is  a  test  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  of  its  being  of  the  explanatory  sort  There  may,  of 
course,  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  arising  from  the  over-employ- 
ment of  children  at  other  work,  by  which  they  arc  prevented 
from  using  the  books,  and  from  other  causes ;  but  I  speak  now 
of  the  general  rule,  which  I  found  most  fully  proved  by  nume- 
rous observations. 

There  are  vacations  of  two  weeks  at  mid-summer,  and  of  a 
week  at  Christmas. 

No  punishment  other  than  the  position  in  the  class  is  applied 
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for  not  being  on  a  par  in  recitation  with  others.  For  a  some- 
what serious  offence,  a  boy  is  "  put  into  Coventry,"  and  his 
classmates,  when  seeing  this  badge  of  punishment,  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  him.*  Corporal  punishment  is  used,  but 
the  rod  is  not  habitually  in  sight  as  a  motive  to  exertion. 
Immorality  is  punished  by  flogging,  and,  if  not  amended,  by 
expulsion. 

Physical  Edtication.  There  are  no  regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises or  amusements,  but  all  the  pupils  are  taken  frequently  to 
walk  for  exercise,  and,  during  the  course  of  the  morning  school, 
which  lasts  from  nine  to  twelve,  each  class  has,  separately,  a 
few  minutes  of  recreation,  being  marched  into  the  court-yard, 
under  the  charge  of  the  monitors.  The  play-ground  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  paved  with  round  stones,  and  there  is  a 
covered  way  on  one  side  for  wet  weather,  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  such  an  establishment:  under  this  each  boy  has  a 
box  in  which  he  may  keep  his  ball  and  other  play-things.  The 
menial  duties  of  the  house,  and  some  of  them  in  rotation,  are 
performed  by  the  pupils;  ihey  serve  the  table,  wait  upon  it, 
clean  their  shoes  and  clothes,  make  their  beds,  &c.,  and  are 
nearly  independent  of  the  use  of  servants:  in  my  opinion,  an 
admirable  regulation.  One  of  the  boys  even  acts  as  por- 
ter,  which,  as  it  is  a  responsible  and  profitable  situation,  is 
made  a  reward  for  character,  and  is  attended  with  certain 
perquisites,  matters  of  custom  in  those  countries,  but  incon- 
sistent with  the  ideas  entertained  in  ours. 

The  allowance  of  clothes,  linen,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Scottish  institutions.  Three  shoemakers  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  making  and  mending  shoes  for  the  pupils.  The  girls 
knit  the  boys'  stockings,  and  make  up  their  linen,  and  the  mend- 
ing of  clothes,  &c.,  is  done  by  persons  residing  in  the  house. 

The  diet  is  very  plain,  but  wholesome-f  The  entire  cost  of 
the  food  for  each  child  is  about  forty  cents  per  week,  or  less 

•  The  use  of  any  badge  or  mark  of  this  sort  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
aO  other  pMie  punishments,  upon  whieh  I  have  already  remarked. 

t  The  cooking  operations,  commonly  performed  by  boiling,  are  all  done  by 
fieun. 
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their  geparate  donations  did  not  seem  of  sufficient  amount  to  be 
presented  singly.  The  building,  in  the  Elizabethan  Gothic 
style,  is  now  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Oldham,  who  have 
erected  it 

The  interior  arrangements,  of  which  I  have  procured  the 
plans,  are  of  unequal  merit.  Those  connected  with  the  diet, 
clothing,  and  cleanliness,  are  good.*  The  attempt  to  heat  the 
house  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water  has  not  proved  successful 
The  school-room  is  covered  with  an  arch,  and  the  reverbera- 
tion has  been  so  annoying  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  hang  it 
with  cloth.  This  is  done  in  the  compartments  of  the  Gk>thic 
vaults,  two  pieces  of  cloth  being  stretched  across  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  and  others  intersecting  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  St.  Andrew's  cross:  the  appearance  is  not  bad, 
and  the  remedy  is  effectual 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1834,  when  fifty  boys  were  ad- 
mitted between  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten.   There  are  now  (1836) 
two  hundred  boys,  and  the  funds  will  probably  support  more  than 
this  number.    The  difficulties  of  organization  were  very  great, 
owing  to  the  late  age  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  to  the  number 
introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  school  Nearly  the  whole  time 
of  the  head  master  has  been,  heretofore,  so  occupied  in  arranging 
the  details  of  maintenance  and  discipline,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
give  but  little  attention  to  the  instruction,  which,  though  the  insti- 
tution had  been  in  operation  upwards  of  two  years  when  I  visited 
it,  was  by  no  means  in  the  condition  which  he  desired.     These 
difficulties  must  have  been  much  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
model  of  the  Blue-coat  School  of  Liverpool  was  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  in  all  the  arrangements;   that  the  master 
was  educated  there,  and  had  to  apply  his  knowledge  under 
very  similar  circumstances.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  task  has 
been  very  great,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  ought  not  to  be 
lost  upon  us.    It  was  one  of  the  examples  which  induced  me  to 
express  myself  strongly  in  regard  to  this  point,  when  describing 
the  organization  of  John  Watson's  Hospital;  the  tenor  of  the 

*  Ail  thoie  ooonected  with  Uie  kitchen  and  Uundry  are  very  good,  luch  as 
*^**"Uiig.ketUef,  waahing-maobine,  drying-cloaets,  mangle,  &c. 

8 
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results  being  the  same  in  these  two  cases.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
•unmake,  that  a  preparatory  system  for  the  trial  of  a  plan,  by 
which  the  development  may  be  gradual,  and  mistakes  avoided 
at  the  final  organization,  must  be  very  desirable.  The  wish  to 
begin  an  institution  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  future 
entire  organization,  is  a  natural  one,  but  it  should  yield  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  have  every  where  shown  that  a 
small  beginning  is  preferable.  It  is  easy  to  train  a  few  pupils* 
and  those  who  follow  are  influenced  by  their  example.  In  a 
novel,  undertaking,  the  teacher,  though  of  well  tried  skiH 
in  a  different  school,  requires  also  training  in  this.  Finally,  the 
regulations  which  work  well  elsewhere,  may  require  modifica- 
tions which  experience  only  can  point  out.  If  legislation  and 
counter  legislation  would  be  avoided,  the  rules  should  be  tried 
upon  a  scale  which  permits  close  observation  of  their  results. 
The  application  of  laws  deduced  from  practice  elsewhere,  under 
new  circumstances,  can  only  be  guided  by  theory,  and  should 
be  considered  as  theoretical,  and,  therefore,  the  laws  themselves 
cautiously  introduced. 

LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  CLAPTON. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  near  London,  presents  a  set 
of  rules  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  application  of  an  inge- 
nious system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  it  deserves  a 
detailed  examination,  which  I  must,  however,  preface  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  arrangements  of  the  institution. 

This  Orphan  Asylum  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  hence  derives  an  income  of  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, upon  which  are  maintained  and  educated  between  three 
and  four  hundred  children.*  The  immediate  control  of  the 
institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  managers,  elected  at  the  gene- 
ral annual  meeting  of  the  contributors.  From  this  board  is 
chosen  a  visiting  or  house^ommittee  of  twelve,  who  meet 
every  week  at  the  asylum.    They  superintend  the  education 

*  Actually  Uireo  hundred  and  forty-six  in  1836,  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
were  boys.  The  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  year,  including  his  maintenance  and 
education,  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  seven  dollars. 
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and  household  affairs,  examine  the  bills,  &c.  The  charge  of 
such  matters  as  belong  to  the  female  department,  it  does  not 
form  part  of  my  purpose  to  notice.  There  are  two  secretaries, 
a  treasurer,  who  is  a  salaried  officer,  and  a  collector.  The 
building  erected  for  this  institution,  the  plans  of  which  are  submit- 
ted with  this  Report,  is  highly  convenient  and  quite  ornamental. 
It  consists  of  two  wings  and  a  retired  centre,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  are  particularly  good.  The  whole  building  is 
supplied  with  water  by  a  steam-engine  in  the  cellar,  and  which 
is  used,  also,  for  some  of  the  laundry  work.  The  kitchen  and 
laundry  arrangements  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  at  Old- 
ham, with  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  steam-engine. 

To  be  admitted  to  this  Orphan  Asylum  a  child  must  be  father- 
less, and  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven.  The  applica- 
tion for  admission  must  be  signed  by  a  subscriber,  and  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  birth,  &c.,  and  by  a  certified  statement 
of  claims  to  admission.  The  child  must  be  sound  in  body  and 
mind;  and,  if  any  imposition  is  discovered  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  statements  upon  which  it  was  admitted,  is  required  to  be 
withdrawn.  Two  respectable  housekeepers  must  become  secu- 
rities that  the  child  will  be  withdrawn,  at  any  time,  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  board  of  managers. 

Children  who  have  been  in  the  workhouse  are  not  taken,  ex- 
cept under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  On  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  guineas  into  the  funds,  the  board  may  receive,  if 
they  see  fit,  a  child  not  belonging  to  the  class  for  which  the 
establishment  is  particularly  designed.  The  regular  admissions 
are  decided  by  ballot,  a  printed  form  containing  the  names  of 
the  children,  their  claims,  and  other  particulars,  and  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  voting,  being  furnished  to  the  stockholders,  on 
appUcation  to  the  secretary. 

All  the  pupils  leave  the  school  when  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of  age;  and,  in  case  of  satisfactory  deportment,  the 
board  of  managers  very  generally  procure  situations  for  them, 
with  the  consent  of  their  friends,  though  they  do  not  enter  into 
any  obligation  to  do  so.  They  give,  at  leaving,  a  certificate  of 
conduct,  and,  on  examination,  one  of  proficiency,  and  the  child 
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is  furnished  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  a  Bible  and  prayer  book,  and  printed  advice  on  his  con- 
duct; receives  a  charge  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
and,  in  addition,  may  have  presented  to  him  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  To  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the  pupils  with  the  insti- 
tution, an  annual  meeting  is  held,  for  attendance  at  which  each 
one  receives  an  honorarium,  increasing  in  amount  with  the  time 
elapsed  since  he  left  the  school.  From  these  sums  contributions 
to  the  asylum  are  frequently  made,  for  special  objects,  by  the 
former  pupils  thus  assembled. 

The  boys  are  not  allowed  to  visit  their  friends,  except  in  case 
of  the  illness  of  the  latter.  They  may  receive  visits  between 
two  and  half  past  four,  P.  M.,  on  Wednesdays,  and  their 
friends  who  wish  to  pay  such  visits  must  apply  at  the  secreta- 
ry's office  for  a  ticket,  which  is  given,  in  general,  but  once  a 
quarter.  The  house  is  opened  to  strangers  on  Monday,  be- 
tween eleven,  A.  M.,  and  five,  P.  M.,  on  presenting  a  ticket 
from  a  manager. 

The  officers  for  education  and  police  are,  a  master  and 
chaplain,  the  offices  being,  at  the  present  time,  united  in  the 
same  person  ;*  assistant  masters,  a  matron,  and  a  mistress  for  the 
girls.  Besides  the  house-servants,  who  are  females,  there  is  a 
gardener,  who  acts  as  porter. 

The  master  is  principal  of  the  establishment,  of  which  he  has 
the  entire  superintendence,  under  the  house-committee.  He 
gives  all  the  religious  instruction,  and  also  teaches,  in  part,  the 
higher  classes  in  other  subjects.  He  is  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  plans  matured  by  the  board.  The  assistants 
are  directly  under  his  control,  and  he  has  a  vote  on  their  appoint- 
ment, to  enable  him  to  exercise  which  with  due  care,  they  are 
not  permanently  attached  until  after  a  three  months'  probation. 
He  reports  monthly  on  the  state  of  the  school. 

The  matron  is  a  housekeeper  to  both  departments,  hires  the 
servants  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee,  superintends  the 
whole  domestic  economy,  receives  the  stores,  and  is  responsible 

•  The  Her.  Mr.  HaMh. 
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for  them.  A  table  is  spread  in  her  room,  at  dinner  and  supper, 
for  the  mistress  of  the  girls'  department  and  the  assistants. 
She  is  the  keeper  of  all  the  keys,  \vhen  not  required  by  the 
masters. 

The  assistants  not  only  give  instruction,  but  attend  the  boys 
at  rising  and  washing  in  the  morning,  at  prayers,  meals,  recrea- 
tion, washing  in  the  evening,  and  going  to  bed,  performing  these 
duties  in  rotation.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  no  appearance 
of  that  family  feeling  which  might  be  expected  to  grow  out  of 
such  an  intercourse;  probably  from  the  tendency  of  thfe  regu- 
lations presently  to  be  detailed  to  introduce  difierent  feelings. 
The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  as  follows:  The  pu- 
pils rise  at  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter.  Bedside 
prayers,  washing,  muster  and  inspection,  occupy  until  seven  in 
summer,  (eight  in  winter.)  At  seven  there  is  school,  in  sum- 
mer. At  eight,  breakfast  Play  until  nine.  At  nine,  public 
prayers.  From  twenty  minutes  past  nine  to  half  past  twelve, 
school  At  one,  dinner,  and  play  until  two.  At  two,  school 
until  half  past  four.  Prayers  and  play  until  half  past  six. 
Supper  and  play  until  half  past  seven.  Muster,  washing,  bed- 
side prayers,  and  retiring  at  eight  In  summer  they  may  be  kept 
up  until  half  past  eight  They  have  thus,  during  one  part  of  the 
year,  six  hours  and  a-half  of  school  daily,  and  about  four  hours 
of  play.  There  are  a  few  regular  holidays  in  the  year,  and 
July  and  August  may  be  vacations  for  a  part  of  the  masters. 
There  are  two  excursions  annually,  made  under  the  charge 
of  some  of  the  trustees  or  masters,  by  those  boys  who  have 
merited  indulgences. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  those  belonging  to  what  is 
understood  by  a  plain  English  education,  entirely  adapted  to 
the  age  at  which  the  boys  must  leave  the  school,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  a  modified  form  of  Dr.  Bell's  method. 

The  diet  is  plain  and  wholesome.  An  abstract  of  the  diet- 
tables  of  this  and  other  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  VII.  The  clothing  is  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity, and  is  admirably  preserved  under  the  charge  of  the  excellent 
matron  of  the  establishment    Rooms  are  appropriated  for  the 
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and  twenty  mark  pieces  respectively,  and  of  which  ten  marks 
are  reckoned  at  the  value  of  a  penny  sterling,  (two  cents.)  An 
account  of  the  issues  and  receipts  of  them  is  kept  to  prevent 
barter,  and  as  an  index  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  school 
All  cases  of  exemplary  punishment  are  entered  into  the  master's 
book.  When  any  pupil  has  obtained  a  certain  number  of  marks, 
he  is  entitled  to  present  himself  before  the  house-committee,  at 
a  monthly  meeting,  to  receive  their  value  in  money.  As  means 
of  using  this  money  are  provided — first,  a  library,  to  which  those 
who  subscribe  a  penny  a  month  have  access,  a  right  to  recom- 
mend a  book  for  purchase  to  the  master  and  secretaries  of  the 
institution,  and  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  boy  as  treasurer  and 
librarian.  The  school  currency  is  not  received  in  payment  of 
this  subscription.  Second,  a  small  shop  kept  by  one  of  the  bo}rs^ 
selected  by  his  fellows  for  that  purpose,  at  which  are  sold,  at 
prime  cost,  articles  of  stationary,  books,  useful  toys,  and  mate- 
rials for  drawing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Third,  a  shop  kept 
by  the  wife  of  the  porter,  where  fruit,  cakes,  &c.,  are  sold. 

Those  children,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  fined  beyond  the 
marks  which  they  have  received  as  rewards,  are  considered  as 
defaulters,  and  must  by  extra  work  recover  their  solvency. 
While  defaulters,  they  can  neither  hold  oflice  among  their  fel- 
lows nor  vote  for  oflicers. 

The  boys  who  have  been  one  entire  school  year  without  in- 
solvency, or  suffering  any  of  the  higher  punishments,  are  con- 
sidered as  "free  boys;"  they  alone  are  eligible  to  trusts,  and 
may  be  candidates  for  honorary  medals.  They  are,  further,  en- 
titled to  make  two  excursions  a  year,  with  one  of  the  house- 
committee  or  one  of  their  teachers.  If  a  boy  have  lost  his 
**  freedom,"  he  may  regain  it  by  six  months  of  solvency  and  ex- 
emption from  high  punishment 

Those  who  for  a  year  have  been  remarkable  for  diligence 
and  good  conduct,  receive  a  "student's  medal,"  and  those  who 
have  held  important  offices,  $ind  discharged  their  duty  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  masters,  receive  a  high  honorary  medal, 
which  they  wear,  unless  degraded. 

The  whole  school  is  classified  in  the  order  of  conduct  each 
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month,  and  the  list  presented  to  the  house-committee.  This  list 
is  suspended  in  the  school-room,  two  days  before  its  presenta- 
tion, that  any  boy  may  have  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
master,  if  he  thinks  himself  improperly  rated.  For  their  govern- 
ment, when  not  in  school,  the  boys  elect  half  yearly  a  prefect 
and  sub-prefects.  These  latter  have  charge  each  of  nine  boys, 
whom  they  select  in  turn,  forming  thus  a  squad  of  ten,  or  decad. 
The  master  has  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  selection  of  offi- 
cers, a  veto  upon  the  choice  made  by  the  pupils.  These  and  other 
officers  of  the  school  are  rewarded  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  punished  for  non-performance,  the  fines  for  neglect 
and  rewards  for  the  discharge  of  duty  being  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  their  office.  A  part  of  the  morning  of  every 
Saturday  is  devoted  to  the  making  up  of  accounts,  reports,  and 
similar  matters. 

No  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  establishment  without  an  ex- 
amination by  the  house-committee  into  his  conduct  and  progress, 
which,  if  satisfactory,  entitles  him  to  a  certificate.  A  month 
before  leaving  the  school,  the  claims  of  a  pupil  to  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  "  table  of  honour,"  are  decided  by  his  fellows, 
who  mdy  petition  the  master  on  the  subject;  and  if  he  counter- 
sign their  petition,  it  is  presented  to  the  house-committee.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  children,  both  in  and  out  of  the  housey 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

Many  of  these  rules  may  appear  trivial  to  some  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  treating  as  ''  boys'  play"  the  occupations  of 
children,  but  to  those  who  see  future  citizens  in  their  pupils,  I 
am  sure  the  details  will  not  appear  irrelevant  It  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  basis  of  our  institution  is  an  elementary 
school,  and  that  if  this  basis  is  unsound,  we  shall  in  vain  work  at 
the  College,  which  is  its  superstructure;  we  shall  in  vain  try  to 
produce  good  citizens,  intelligent  tradesmen,  mechanics,  teach- 
ers, engineers,  navigators,  merchants,  or  scholars,  unless  we 
have  rightly  trained  the  chUdren^  who  by  a  wise  provision  in 
the  Will  of  our  founder,  are  to  be  early  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  institution. 

or  those  who  view  the  matter  seriously,  many  object  to  the 
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introduction  of  pecuniaiy  rewards  at  all  in  a  school.  I  tried,  as 
far  as  my  opportunities  would  permit,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  free  communication  with  the  amiable  master,  with  his 
first  assistant,  and  others,  to  ascertain  whether  any  permanent 
bad  efiects  had  shown  themselves,  but  I  could  not  learn  that 
SQch  had  been  the  case,  or  that  these  boys  appeared  more  sor* 
did  or  avaricious  than  children  generally.  In  regard  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  regulations  it  is  certainly  good,  for  the 
boys  are  cheerful  and  healthy,  gay  and  well  disposed  in  the 
play-ground,  with  great  docility  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
quickness  in  the  class-room.  Of  course  much  of  this  depends 
upon  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  rules  are  executed, 
bat  if  they  were  radically  defective,  the  results  must  have  in- 
dicated the  fact  I  believe  that  the  system  of  family  discipline, 
duly  carried  out,  would  produce  even  better  results,  but  such  a 
plan  is  incompatible  with  a  limited  expenditure,  from  the  num* 
ber  and  character  of  the  agents  which  it  requires.  Upon  this 
point,  however,  I  have  elsewhere  already  insisted,  and  if  a 
comparison  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  system  pursued  at 
Liverpool  and  the  one  just  described,  I  should  give  this  the 
preference. 

CHRISTY  HOSPITAL,  OR  BLUE-COAT  SCHOOL,  LONDON. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  institutions  in 
Great  Britain  having  a  similar  object,  and  It  is  the  one  which 
gives  the  most  distinguished  of  its  scholars,  after  leaving  its 
walls,  the  best  opportunities  of  rising  to  the  stations  which  their 
talents  warrant  We  have  seen  that  a  few  of  the  Heriot's  boys 
were  sent  to  the  university,  but,  in  Christ's  Hospital  there  is  a 
systematic  selection  of  a  number  of  pupils  for  the  English  uni- 
versities, where  success  is  sure  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
prosperity.  Though  this  school  is  not  characterized  by  the 
practical  turn  which  must  distinguish  the  Girard  College,  yet, 
from  the  age  to  which  a  part  of  its  pupils  are  retained,  and  the 
degree  to  which  its  studies  are  carried,  it  will  afford  instructive 
matter  of  examination.  The  great  scale  of  the  institution,  so 
much  beyond  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
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world,  rendered  my  visits  to  it  very  interesting,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance formed  with  its  intelligent  masters  and  officers,* 
was  a  source  of  great  personal  gratification. 

History  and  Building.  Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  in 
1552,  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  opened  in  the  old 
monastery  of  Greyfriars,  which  had  been  given  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  the  City  of  London,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  It 
seems  that  from  near  the  period  of  its  foundation  one  object  of 
the  institution  was  its  use  as  a  classical  or  grammar  school, 
though  to  what  extent  it  served  this  purpose  does  not  clearly 
appear.  In  1577  the  Writing  School,  so  called,  was  formed  to 
supply  great  defects  in  the  English  education  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  1673  the  McUhematical  School  was  established  by  Charles  the 
Second,  for  the  education  of  officers  for  the  naval  and  mer- 
chant services,  by  special  instruction  in  mathematics,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  kindred  branches.  In  1676  originated  the  Pre- 
paraiory  Establishment  for  young  children  now  at  Hertford;  and 
thus  were  completed,  within  about  a  century  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school,  the  four  establishments  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  at  present  composed.  The  number  of  governors 
of  Christ's  Hospital  now  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  twenty, 
including,  as  ex-officio  members,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council  of  the  city  of  London.  Of  these  governors  a  standing 
committee  of  forty  has  the  general  charge  of  the  affairs, 
being  responsible  to  the  general  board,  which  meets  six  times 
yearly.f 

The  capital  is  invested  chiefly  in  landed  or  funded  property, 
the  latter  being  the  most  productive.  The  income  for  the  year 
1836,  deducting  moneys  paid  for  stocks  and  passed  to  the  build- 
ing fund,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  three  thousand  dollars,  by  no  means  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  absorbed  by  the  current  expenses,  and  these  are  so 

*  I  wu  indebted  to  William  Vaughan,  Eeq.,  of  Loodon,  for  an  introduction  to 
this  institution,  which  opened  every  afenue  to  information  in  respect  to  it. 

t  In  1832  there  were  in  the  Hospital  at  London  and  the  Preparatory  Estab. 
lishment  at  Hertford,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-wYen  children;  in  1833|  thir- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-five. 
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various  in  kind,  that  they  cannot  all  properly  be  charged 
against  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  pupils.  There 
are  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  children  on  the 
charity,  the  average  maintenance  of  each  of  whom  costs  a  little 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and  including  all  expenses 
except  the  management  of  estates,  &c.,  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars.  The  buildings  of  the  institution  at  London  have, 
in  later  years,  undergone  thorough  repairs ;  new  ones,  in  a 
Gothic  style,  resembling  the  older  ones,  have  been  erected, 
and  the  assemblage  is  now  one  of  the  most  imposing  to  be 
found  connected  with  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world. 
They  are  still  constantly  undergoing  alterations  upon  a  i*egular 
plan,  and  thus  a  steady  improvement  in  this  respect  is  secured. 
The  large  dining-hall,  with  the  offices  below,  the  writing-school, 
and  the  mathematical  school,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, and  admirably  suited  to  their  uses.  The  cloisters, 
which  form  the  sides  of  a  part  of  the  building,  and  which 
connect  others,  are  excellent  places  of  play  for  wet  weather. 
The  kitchen,  large  lavatory,*  and  other  offices  deserve  exami* 
nation. 

General  Government  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  trea- 
6urer,t  who  not  only  manages  the  estates,  but  has  the  control 
of  the  institution,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  presiding  officer.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors,  is  chairman  of  all  commit- 
tees, and  when  the  committee  of  forty  are  not  in  session,  has 
discretionary  powef  of  action.  He  is  allowed  a  deputy,  called 
a  receiver,  and  a  clerk. 

The  standing  committee  of  forty  regulate  all  contracts,  and 
the  bills  on  articles  thus  purchased  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  or 
receiver.  Other  bills  require  the  signature  of  three  of  a  com- 
mittee of  auditors  consisting  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  six 
are  from  the  larger  committee^  and  six  from  the  general  board. 

*  An  theM  parte  of  this,  and  Uie  Orphan  Aiylam  at  Clapton,  were  carefbDy 
▼iaited  in  mj  company  by  our  architect,  T.  U.  Walter,  Eaq^  which  renders 
fiirther  details  from  me  nnnecetaary. 

f  Now  J.  H.  Pigeon,  Eaq^  who  gave  me  erery  facility  for  Tiiiting  the  inati- 
tation. 
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The  officers  render  accounts  once  a  month  to  the  committee 
of  forty,  and  the  cash  book  is  submitted  to  their  examination. 
The  salaries,  including  those  of  the  masters,  steward,  beadles, 
&c.,  are  paid  quarterly,  at  the  counting-house  within  the 
Hospital  enclosure,  by  the  treasurer.  The  house-servants 
(females,)  are  paid  by  the  matron.  The  out-door  servants 
and  labourers,  by  the  receiver,  monthly.  The  steward  re- 
ceives monthly  £100  in  advance  for  petty  expenses,  for  which 
he  accounts.  To  transact  the  business  of  the  counting-house, 
the  following  officers  are  required: — 1st  A  chief  clerk,  who 
conducts  all  correspondence,  attends  meetings  of  committees 
and  of  the  board,  (called  courts,)  &c.  2d.  A  receiver,  who  is 
the  treasurer's  deputy,  and  assists  the  clerk  as  secretary  at  the 
meetings  of  committees.  3d.  A  wardrobe-keeper  and  chief  as- 
sistant clerk,  who,  under  contracts  made  by  the  committee,  in- 
spects,  receives,  and  delivers  all  apparel,  and  assists  in  the 
counting-house.  4th.  Two  other  assistant  clerks,  who  are  se> 
lected  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  5th.  Two  mes- 
sengers. All  articles  required  for  the  establishment,  except 
provisions,  are  received  at  this  counting-house,  and  drawn  out 
on  orders  from  those  who  superintend  their  use. 

Besides  the  officers  connected  with  the  estates,  are  a  solicitor, 
and  a  surveyor,  who  is  also  the  architect,  and  who  has  his  office 
within  the  buildings.  All  the  officers  hold  their  appointments 
at  the  will  of  the  governors,  and  the  treasurer  has  the  power  of 
suspending  any  one  of  them,  reporting  the  case  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Besides  the  servants  already  mentioned,  are  a  porter  for  the 
front  gate,  a  gate-keeper  for  the  private  entrance,  who  also  at- 
tends to  the  lamps  in  the  courts,  two  watchmen,  a  cook,  who 
is  required  to  keep  two  servants  to  assist  her,  labourers  to  light 
fires,  bring  water,  &c.  The  porter  is  expected  to  attend  to 
the  fire-engine  and  plugs,  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  good 
order.  To  be  sure  that  the  watchmen  are  on  the  alert  at  every 
hour  of  the  night,  the  following  ingenious  plan  is  adopted  A 
dial-plate  moved  by  a  clock,  presents  a  number  of  holes  corres- 
uttcBng  to  the  hoars,  each  of  which  passes  in  turn  before  an 
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opening  in  the  clock-case ;  a  pin  is  required  to  be  inserted  into 
one  of  these  holes,  which  can  only  be  done  at  or  near  the  pro- 
per time;  and  if  omitted,  the  want  of  vigilance  is  detected. 

Admission^  ^c.  The  presentations  of  candidates  for  admission 
are  made  in  the  meetings  of  the  governors,  each  member  of  the 
board  having  a  right  of  nomination  in  turn.  The  cases  are 
then  discussed  and  voted  upon.  There  is  no  precise  limit  set 
by  law  to  the  income  of  a  parent  which  would  exclude  his 
child,  but  each  case  is  separately  considered.*  There  is  also 
no  qualification  as  to  previous  instruction.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion is  between  six  and  ten,  the  same  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Gi- 
rard  for  the  admission  of  orphans  into  his  college.  There  is  no 
obligation  on  the  governors  either  to  bind  out  the  children  who 
are  to  enter  their  apprenticeship  when  they  leave  the  institution, 
or  to  maintain  them  in  any  way;  there  are,  however,  various 
benefactions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
board  for  such  purpose  by  different  benevolent  individuals. 
The  boys  of  the  mathematical  school  are  appointed  in  the 
navy,  or  apprenticed  in  the  merchant  service,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  the  grammar  school  have  various  scholar- 
ships open  to  them  at  the  universities. 

InteUeciudl  Education.  Various  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  instruction  at  different  times  since  the  foundation  of  the 
institution,  to  bring  it  more  nearly  in  unison  with  the  general 
condition  of  education  of  the  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
these  alterations,  but  merely  to  give  some  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  schools-f  The  objects  of  the  education  here 
may  be  considered  as  threefold.  First,  to  fit  boys  for  trades  or 
mercantile  pursuits;  these  pupils  leaving  the  institution  at  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Second,  to  fit  boys  for  the  naval  or 
merchant  service;  these  pupils  having  a  special  course  in  the 

*  I  WIS  informed  that  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  (JC300)  per  annum 
had  been  ruled  to  exclude  from  the  school  the  child  of  a  father  possessing  it,  un- 
less he  had  a  large  family. 

f  At  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  school,  the  pupils  studied  but  one  branch 
ai  a  time,  and  this  depending  upon  their  ago !  showing  the  strange  ideas  of  inteU 
iMtatl  eoHiire  then  prevailing. 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oc- 
cQr,  the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri- 
ting school  in  the  aflemoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes, 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  junior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person- 
ally to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school, 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools, 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma- 
thematical school  for  three  hours  on  two  afternoons  of  the 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  upper 
school.  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  English  reading, 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 

*  At  prawnt  the  Rer.  Mr.  Rice,  to  whom  poIiteoMi  I  wae  nrach  iadebtecL 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography* 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  school. 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  "half  holiday,"  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privilege. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  aa 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.  That  it  is  diiBcult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re- 
sources of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  without  having  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
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formation  introductory  to  his  career?  Obviously  the  latter  indi- 
vidual will  find  his  position  the  more  difficult  one.  But  we  are 
not  left  to  such  a  comparison  in  this  particular  instance,  for 
there  are  less  than  seventy  cases  in  which  the  studies  may  be 
claimed  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  the  youth,  to  mo/e  than 
three  hundred  of  the  opposite  character.  Where  the  numbers 
stand  thus,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

My  first  position,  that  it  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  an  insti- 
tution that  superior  talent  shall  receive  full  opportunities  for  its 
cultivation,  without  sacrificing  inferior  talent  by  inappropriate 
instruction,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
orphan  schools  of  Germany  and  Holland,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
describe.  My  excuse  for  so  often  recurring  to  this  subject, 
must  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  this  question  must  be  decided  for 
the  Girard  College  by  its  Trustees,  and  I  am,  therefore,  most 
anxious  in  regard  to  it  I  return  to  the  course  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Christ's  Hospital,  thus  interrupted,  and  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangements  of  the  grammar  school,  with 
the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school. 

The  boys  of  the  great  Erasmus  class  are  pushed  forward  in 
the  classical  studies,  being  those  from  among  whom  the  deputy 
Grecians  are  selected.  In  l^atin  they  read  parts  of  SaUust, 
Ovid's  Epistles,  and  Virgil,  and  in  Greek  of  the  Diatessaron  and 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  During  the  last  half  year  of  the  course, 
the  pupils  who  have  no  expectation  of  promotion  drop  off,  and 
are  apprenticed  by  their  parents  or  friends  to  surgeons,  solici- 
tors, &c.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  pupils  usually 
in  this  class,  and  their  average  age  is  about  fifteen  years. 

The  deputy  Grecians  are,  during  neariy  half  the  time  spent 
in  the  grammar  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master, 
and  study  the  following  authors  and  books: — In  Latin,  Virgil's 
iGneid,  Ovid's  Epistles,  Horace,  selected  orations  of  Cicero, 
Terence,  Valpy's  Exercises,  Elegantia  Lat,  part  second,  Ken- 
rick's  Abridgment  of  Zumpl's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Latin 
Lyrics  and  Elegiacs,  Latin  and  English  verification.  Portions 
<rf  Horace  and  Ovid  are  learned  by  heart,  wid  themes  are  writ- 
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ten.  In  Greek,  Scriptores  Gneci,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Ed- 
wards' Abridgment  of  MatthicB's  Greek  Grammar,  Huntingford's 
Exercises.  Portions  of  Homer  are  committed  to  memory.  In 
Hebrew,  the  grammar.  In  English,  Butler's  Geography,  Histo- 
rical  Catechism,  English  Poetry.  An  English  theme,  and  prac- 
tice in  versification,  alternate  with  the  corresponding  exercises 
in  Latin.  There  are  ordinarily  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  this 
class,  some  of  whom  are  promoted  to  the  next  higher,  and  others 
are  withdrawn  by  their  friends  to  begin  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion, or,  having  completed  their  preparatory  studies  by  the  same 
assistance,  enter  the  universities  by  successful  competition  for 
some  open  scholarship,  or  at  the  expense  of  their  friends. 

The  Grecians  pursue  the  studies  necessary  for  admissfon  to 
the  universities,  and  as  one  of  the  scholarships  belonging  to  the 
hospital,  or  to  which  the  Christ's  Hospital  boys  have  the  prefe- 
rence, at  either  university,  becomes  vacant,  the  eldest  member 
of  the  class  is  promoted,  his  place  being  filled  from  the  most 
promisingof  the  deputy  Grecians.  Two  vacancies  at  Cambridge 
every  year,  and  one  at  Oxford  every  fourth  year,  are  thus  sup- 
plied. There  are  usually  seven  or  eight  members  in  the  class 
of  Grecians,  which,  by  the  arrangements  just  stated,  must  con- 
tain pupils  in  various  states  of  progress,  and  usually  of  different 
ages,  some  of  them  having  reached  eighteen  and  even  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  class  is  principally  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  head  master,  and  their  course  of  classical  studies 
is  very  extensive.  As  already  stated,  they  receive  instruction  in 
mathematics  for  three  hours,  on  two  afternoons  of  every  week. 
Their  studies  in  the  grammar  school  are,  in  Latin,  Livy,  Horace, 
and  Juvenal,  alternately,  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disput.,  and  de  Nat.  Deo- 
rum,  Pitman'^  Excerp.  ex  Van  Rom.  Poet.,  Kenrick's  Exercises 
on  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Exercises  on  Latin 
Lyrics,  and  translations  into  Latin  Elegiacs  and  Lyrics,  frequent 
exercise  in  Latin  and  English  versification  and  declamation, 
learning  by  heart  portions  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics.  In  Greek,  Dalzel's  Analecta  Majora,  vols.  1  and  2,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  Barker's  Selected  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
Homer's  Iliad,  Aristophanes,  Kenrick's  Greek  Exercises,  part  se- 

10 
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cond»  Buttmann's  Grammar,  Greek  prosody  and  versificatioVf 
BeatBon's  Exercises  in  Greek  Iambics,  the  translation  of  Greek 
into  Latin  and  vice  versa,  the  Greek  Testament.  In  Hebrew, 
the  grammar  and  part  of  the  Psalter. 

The  sons  of  officers  of  the  navy,  and  others  who  have  been 
elected  to  the  foundation,  are  placed  in  the  mathematical  school 
after  they  have  attained  the  necessary  knowledge  of  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  have  been  until  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  the  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Here  the  studies  are  en- 
tirely mathematical,  embracing  such  applications  as  are  essen- 
tial to  navigation.  Formerly,  instruments  were  in  possession  of 
the  institution  for  exercise  in  practical  astronomy,  and  even  an 
observatory  was  attached  to  the  buildings;  but  I  believe  nothing 
of  this  kind  now  exists.  These  boys  attend  a  drawing  master 
two  afternoons  in  the  week,  and  their  places  are  occupied  by 
the  Grecians  and  deputy  Grecians. 

Twice  a  year  the  different  scholastic  departments  are  ex- 
amined, viz.  in  May  and  November.  The  examination  is 
not  conducted  by  the  masters,  but  by  gentlemen  unconnected 
with  the  institution,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
report  to  the  governors.  Prizes  are  given  in  the  writing 
school,  to  the  boys  most  proficient  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing,  and  specimens  of  the  writing  of  all  the  boys  are  post- 
ed for  inspection.  This  plan  of  examining  by  persons  not  con- 
nected with  a  school,  prevails  in  many  public  establishments, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  insure  at  once  impartial  dealing  towards  the  pupils,  with 
whom  the  examiner  in  general  has  no  acquaintance,  and  a  fair 
report  of  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  was  the  means,  at 
one  period,  of  rectifying  very  great  abuses  in  the  mathematical 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Examinations  are  too  apt  to  de- 
generate into  a  show,  if  public,  without  some  such  precaution, 
especially  if  viva  voce,  and  yet  the  method  above  referred  to 
is  liable  to  serious  objections.  Besides  these  examinations,  every 
boy  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  is  examined  in  spell- 
ing and  reading  English. 

The  masters  of  this  establishment  have  in  general  a  right  to 
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receive  each  six  private  pupils,  to  be  educated  with  the  boys  of 
the  house;  this  is  a  privilege  conferred  with  a  view  to  increase 
their  stipends,  which  are  not  considered  adequate. 

The  vacations  are  eighteen  days  at  Easter,  four  weeks  in 
August,  and  fifteen  days  at  Christmas,  Sundays  inclusive.  Be- 
side this,  the  afternoons  of  Saturdays  are  holidays,  and  Wednes- 
day is  alternately  a  whole  and  half-holiday.  Those  boys  whose 
friends  wish  them  to  spend  the  August  holidays  out  of  Liondon 
with  them,  may  be  permitted  to  do  so;  an  indulgence  formerly 
granted  but  once  in  three  years,  but  now  annually.  On  such 
occasions  they  are  required  not  to  appear  in  the  city.  Those 
who  remain  in  the  hospital  during  August,  have  permission 
to  visit  their  friends  in  London  three  days  in  every  week, 
unless  stopped  for  punishment's  sake.  On  certain  other  holidays, 
all  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the  enclosure,  and  on  the 
half-holidays  those  boys  who  have  deserved  reward  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  institution,  returning  by  an  appointed  hour 
in  the  evening.  On  these  occasions  they  must  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  school,  a  precaution  adopted,  partly  as  insuring  the 
good  conduct  of  the  pupil,  and  partly  his  safety,  from  the  favour- 
able regard  of  the  public  towards  the  institution.  During  my 
stay  in  London  I  frequently  met  these  boys  in  the  streets,  and 
never  saw  one  misbehaving,  and  certainly  believe  that  their 
peculiar  costume  insures  them  protection,  attracting  much  at- 
tention from  its  antique  appearance  even  in  that  crowded  me- 
tropolis. To  prevent  absence  without  leave,  the  gates  are  ob- 
served by  certain  elder  boys,  who  receive  tickets  of  leave  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  as  a  reward  for  the  discharge  of  their  weekly 
office.  A  bell  is  also  rung  by  the  steward  at  irregular  times,  to 
call  all  together,  and  detect  absentees. 

The  boys  receive  lessons  in  singing,  but  only  to  prepare  them 
to  take  part  in  church  music. 

There  are  two  libraries  which  may  be  consulted  under  pro- 
per regulations;  one,  of  English  and  classical  works,  in  the 
upper  grammar  school,  is  intended  for  the  boys  of  that  school, 
and  is  placed  in  the  Grecians'  parlour.    The  second  is  of 
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mitories  and  in  school,  are  chosen  for  good  character,  their  selec- 
tion being  entirely  at  the  master's  option,  and  when  they  ofiend 
they  may  be  displaced  by  the  same  authority.  In  the  school 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  is  upon  the  monitors,  and  in  the  dormi- 
tories the  authority  of  the  nurse  is  at  hand  to  control  them,  so 
that  abuse  of  their  delegated  power  is  difficult  At  meals^ 
the  boys  are  superintended  by  the  steward  and  matron,  and 
certain  Grecians. 

The  monitors  are  selected  by  the  steward,  with  the  advice 
of  the  teachers,  from  among  the  boys  who  are  highest  in  the 
classes  of  the  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Besides  this 
class,  whose  duties  in  and  out  of  school  hours  have  been  stated, 
there  is  another  class  of  boys,  called  "  markers,"  selected  by 
the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school,  and  solely  in  reference 
to  their  rank  in  that  school,  to  hear  the  lessons  of  catechism 
and  Sunday  reading.  These  wear  a  badge,  which  they  are 
allowed  to  preserve  on  leaving  the  schooL  The  two  irituations 
are  not  incompatible. 

The  nurse  and  ward  monitors  are  responsible  for  proper  con- 
duct during  washing  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Each  has 
a  ward  in  charge,  containing  from  fifty  to  sixty  boys,  and  has 
control  over  the  servants  of  the  ward.  There  are  two  special 
nurses  for  the  infirmary.  The  apartments  of  the  nurse*  are  at 
the  end  of  the  ward,  and  look  into  it  She  is  responsible  for  the 
general  order  of  the  ward,  has  charge  of  the  mending,  of  dis- 
tributing clean  clothes,  &c.,  w^hich  she  does  through  the  ward 
monitor.  When  any  of  the  pupils  are  unwell,  she  takes  them  to 
the  infirmary,  or  reports  them  to  the  physician.  She  reports  the 
number  who  are  well  each  day  to  the  steward  for  meals.  This 
superintendence  by  females  struck  me  as  strange,  since  some  of 
the  boys  are  quite  well  grown,  and  the  Grecians,  who  occupy 
a  part  of  the  ward,  are  young  men,  frequently  nearly  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  singularity  of  the  arrangement,  however, 
disappears,  in  great  part,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same 

*  The  ndes  prescribe  that  the  nnrBes  shall  be  widows,  and  above  forty  years 
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nurse  always  has  charge  of  a  boy,  from  his  early  entrance  into 
the  institution  until  he  leaves  it,  and  hence  becomes  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him;  and,  in  fact,  some  have  actually  their  own  children 
among  the  pupils  of  the  ward.  Admitting  that  care  is  required 
in  the  selection  of  the  nurses,  I  must  say  that  neither  from  ob- 
servation nor  inquiry  could  I  learn  that  in  this  institution  the 
arrangement  was  productive  of  difficulties.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  case  in  another  school  which  I  visited,  where  the  se- 
lection had  been  less  judicious,  and  where  the  discipline  was 
rather  relaxed.  The  nurses  are  assisted  in  their  wards  by  the 
ward  monitors,  and  superintended  by  the  matron  and  steward. 
They  are  present  at  the  prayers  said  on  rising  and  going  to 
bed.  The  servants  of  the  wards  are  named,  paid,  and  may  be 
discharged  by  them. 

Corporal  punishment  is  discouraged  out  of  school  as  well  as 
in  it.  A  few  boys  may  be  indulged  by  sitting  up  after  the 
others,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  but  none  can  be  up  later 
than  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock.  The  Grecians  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  sitting  up  until  ten  o'clock. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  in  so  large  an  institution 
as  this,  having  within  its  enclosure  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred youths,  one  would  find  an  exact  code  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  discipline.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  do  they  seem  to 
feel  the  want  of  it  The  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  dif- 
ferent officers  works  without  rules.  General  verbal  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  the  inferior  officers  by  their  superiors,  but 
the  usages  of  tlie  school  have  passed  into  a  common  law,  well 
understood  by  both  the  pupils  and  officers. 

A  well  regulated  gradation  of  privileges,  constituting  a  gra- 
dual assumption  of  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  conduct  by 
the  pupil  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  the  success  of  an  insti- 
tution which  aims  at  preparing  youth  for  the  business  of  life. 
The  want  of  it  is  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why  so  many  fall  away 
from  rectitude  on  issuing  from  these  recluse  establishments,  and 
finding  themselves  in  entirely  novel  circumstances.  Partial  at- 
toinptN  have  boon  made,  in  some  schools,  to  remedy  this  difficul- 
ty! for  example,  at  the  Orphan-house  of  Halle,  the  pupil  has  an 
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allowance  in  money  for  the  purchase  of  his  breakfast,  that  he 
may  learn  to  dispose  of  money  on  his  own  account.  At  Ham- 
burgh, the  pupils  are  sent  of  errands  into  the  city,  to  become 
familiar  with  its  localities  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  In 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Holland,  a  similar  idea  is  ap- 
plied to  a  gradation  of  instruction  between  the  hourly  respon- 
sibility of  the  pupil  of  an  ordinary  school,  and  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  member  of  a  university;  and  a  plan  in  part  resem- 
bling this  has  been  adopted  at  Geneva,  in  their  more  recent 
arrangements  for  higher  education.  In  this  institution  the 
monitors  and  markers  have  privileges,  but  the  Grecians  are 
those  who  are  pre-eminently  favoured.  They  receive  each  fifty 
dollars  a  year  to  dispose  of,  and  each  one  has  a  study,  and  a 
bed  separated  by  a  curtain  from  others  in  the  dormitories* 
They  have  a  parlour  in  common,  a  superior  table,  and  a  dress 
differing  somewhat  from  that  of  the  other  pupils;  retire  at  dif- 
ferent hours  from  the  others,  are  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
during  the  day,  except  in  school  hours ;  assist  in  keeping  order 
within  doors,  being  superior  to  the  monitors,  and  aid  the  mas- 
ters in  school.  These  arrangements,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
are  highly  judicious,  and  productive  of  good  results. 

Physical  Education.  The  health  of  these  boys  appears,  in 
general,  remarkably  good,  and  their  physical  development 
even  above  the  average.  They  are  not  overburthcned  with  in- 
door work,  and  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 
Their  play-ground,  however,  is  rather  limited  in  extent,  and  their 
sports  are,  in  consequence,  not  of  the  most  athletic  kind.  The 
irequent  opportunities  of  leaving  the  enclosure  remedy  this  de- 
fect in  part,  and  their  cloisters  give  them  great  advantages 
over  boys  who  have  no  covered  play-ground,  especially  in  so 
humid  a  climate  as  that  of  England.  While  at  play,  they  are 
superintended  by  beadles,  of  whom  there  arc  four,  one  having 
charge  of  each  court  The  beadles  also  superintend  the  boys 
at  rising  and  washing,  and  one  of  them  has  charge  of  the  small 
gate,  which  is  commonly  open,  and  prevents  any  pupil  from 
egress  without  a  pass.  This  only  applies  to  the  younger  pupils, 
the  Grecians,  as  already  stated,  having  free  egress  except  dur- 
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ing  school  hours  and  after  night  The  steward,  besides  his  duties 
already  generally  mentioned,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  boys  while  at  play  and  at  meals;  no  boy  can  be  absent 
from  meals  without  his  authority,  and  he  may  punish  by  con- 
finement to  bounds  or  to  the  room  any  infringements  of  good 
order.  He  regulates  not  only  the  receipts,  but  the  delivery  of 
provisions,  in  which  offices  he  is  assisted  by  boys  detailed  for 
the  purpose.  The  pupils,  under  his  direction,  receive  the  pro- 
visions, and  serve  and  clear  the  tables.  Some  of  these  offices 
are  rewards,  and  carry  with  them  small  gratifications  in  the 
way  of  leaves  to  be  absent  from  bounds,  &c.,  others  are  punish- 
ments for  faults  committed.  The  diet  is  plain,  but  wholesome; 
the  mode  of  serving  the  table,  the  utensils,  &c.,  are,  however, 
antique  in  the  extreme.  The  matron  sends  the  portions  for  their 
tables  to  the  nurses,  who  distribute  to  the  boys  and  one  of  the 
Grecians,  or  deputy  Grecians,  the  nurse  superintending,  carves, 
while  the  boys  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  act  as  waiters. 
A  portion  of  Scripture  and  a  prayer  are  read,  and  grace  said  or 
sung,  before  beginning  the  meal;  thanks  are  returned  at  the 
close,  and  the  dining-hall  is  vacated  at  signals  from  the  steward, 
who  presides.  Besides  the  regular  meals  three  times  a  day, 
bread  is  distributed  once,  one  of  the  boys  can*ying  a  basket, 
and  another  serving.  Of  the  various  offices  filled  by  the  boys, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  discriminate  those  considered  marks  of 
dishonour  from  the  others,  but  usage  has  rendered  the  artificial 
distinctions  perfectly  familiar  to  the  pupils.  What  remains  of 
the  provisions  after  meals  is  distributed  to  the  poor. 

Clothing.  The  supply  of  clothing  consists  of  two  suits  every 
year,  and  is  ample  to  keep  the  boys  looking  neat  Their  cos- 
tume is  surprisingly  antique,  being,  in  fact,  the  same  which  was 
adopted  at  or  near  the  period  of  the  foundation,  and  from  which 
the  popular  name  of  the  Blue-coat  School  is  derived.  As  it  is 
entirely  inapplicable  to  the  use  of  a  modern  school,  I  may  pass 
over  the  subject  with  one  remark,  however,  bearing  upon  the 
health.  The  cap  is  so  small  as  to  afford  a  very  inconsiderable 
protection  to  the  head,  and  being  inconvenient  is,  in  fact,  not 
used  at  all,  so  that  both  out  and  in  doors,  these  boys  appear 
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with  bare  heads.  That  this  has  an  effect  in  preventing  com- 
plaints of  the  head,  such  as  ring-worms  and  scald-heads,  I 
make  no  doubt  from  observation,  and  in  some  climates,  or 
when  weather  permits,  the  practice  is,  I  believe,  beneficial.  It 
prevails  even  more  extensively  on  the  continent  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg's  school,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  going  bare  headed, 
without  inconvenience,  out  of  doors,  when  I  required  a  fire 
within. 

The  mending  is  done  on  the  premises,  the  clothes  being  re- 
paired by  the  nurses,  and  the  shoes  by  a  workman  constantly 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  regulation  requiring  the  pupils 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  school  when  absent  on  leave  from 
its  bounds,  acts  as  a  great  stimulus  to  neatness  and  the  care  of 
clothing. 

Cleanliness.  This  subject  has  attracted  much  attention  here, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arrangements 
for  promoting  cleanliness.  Formerly,  the  boys  of  one  dormi- 
tory washed  in  common  in  a  trough,  and  wiped  upon  one 
toweL  Thus  any  disease  of  the  head  or  eyes  was  propagated 
rapidly  and  certainly,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  tended  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  such  diseases.  Besides  a  large  lava- 
tory, capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  boys,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  each  dormitorj' 
has  now  an  adjacent  smaller  lavatory,  well  supplied  with  water; 
the  boys  enter  by  squads,  and  each  has  a  stream  of  running 
water  in  which  to  wash,  a  towel,  soap,  tooth-brush,  &c.  Be- 
sides washing  twice  a  day,  their  feet  are  washed  once  a  w-eek 
in  winter,  and  oftener  in  summer.  These  precautions  should 
be  multiplied  during  summer  with  us,  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  our  climate. 

The  boys  sleep  on  iron  bedsteads,  one  in  each  bed,  the  bed- 
ding being  supplied  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron.  They  make 
their  own  beds,  clean  their  shoes,  and  do  other  offices  of  police 
and  domestic  economy,  as  already  stated.  The  sweeping  of 
the  dormitories  is  a  punishment  inflicted  for  offences  in  the 
ward,  for  laziness,  or  slovenliness. 

11 
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Sickneu.  The  sick  are  taken  care  of  by  the  nurses,  at  the 
infinnaryy  a  building  apart  from  the  schoob  and  dormitories* 
and  cases  which  may  be  infectious  or  contagious  are  treated 
in  separate  wards.  An  apothecary,  who  prescribes  in  common 
cases,  resides  upon  the  premises,  and  the  consulting  physician 
attends  at  the  hospital  once  a  week  regularly,  and  whenever 
sent  for.  There  is  a  small  dispensary  attached  to  the  infirmary. 
The  diet  of  the  boys  in  the  infirmary  is  under  the  control  of 
the  physicians,  and,  of  course,  difiers  in  general  from  that  of 
the  pupils  in  health.  It  is  prepared  by  one  of  the  infirmary 
nurses,  who  has  a  small  fund  advanced,  for  the  disbursements 
of  which  she  is  responsible:  the  nurse  has  an  assistant,  when 
necessary.  The  friends  of  the  sick  boys,  who  visit  them,  are 
not  allowed  to  bring  in  any  article  of  food  or  medicine,  unless 
by  permission  of  the  apothecary. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


OltfHAN.HOUSES  OF  GERMANY. 

Having  completed  an  account  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
eleemosjmary  institutions  of  Great  Britain  which  I  visited,  I 
proceed  next,  according  to  the  plan  ahready  sketched,  to  those 
of  Germany.  I  have  found  it  impossible,  without  describing  in- 
stitutions of  inferior  note,  to  give  the  South  of  Germany  its  pro- 
portion of  notice,  and,  after  much  reflection,  have  concluded 
to  confine  myself,  in  reference  to  it,  to  an  account  of  the 
Orphan-house  of  Prague.  I  might,  indeed,  have  added  that 
of  Stuttgard,  in  Wurtemberg;  but  having  been  there  during  a 
time  of  vacation,  I  have  collected  only  printed  results  in  relation 
to  it,  and  nothing  from  personal  observation.  The  institution 
of  Frankfort  on  Maine,  belongs,  geographically,  to  those  of  the 
middle  of  Germany,  though  I  am  aware  that  the  city  is  con- 
sidered by  its  people  to  lean  in  feelings  and  manners  to  the 
south. 

This  chapter  will  include  a  description  of  the  Orphan-house  of 
Hamburgh,  a  notice  of-  that  of  Altona,  a  description  of  the 
Franke  Foundations  at  Halle,  of  the  Military  Orphan-house  at 
Potsdam,  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Mili- 
tary Orphan-house  at  Annaburg,  in  Prussia,  a  notice  of  the  Civil 
Orphan-houses  at  and  near  Potsdam,  a  description  of  the  Or- 
phan-house of  Frankfort  on  Maine,  and  of  the  School  for  Sol- 
diers' Children  at  Struppen,  near  Dresden,  and  of  the  Orphan- 
house  of  St  John,  at  Prague. 

ORPHAN.HOUSE  AT  HAMBURGH. 

The  Orphan-house  at  Hamburgh  was  considered,  not  many 
years  since,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Germany.  It 
had  attached  to  it,  or  rather  growing  out  of  it,  a  seminary  for 
teachers,  the  benefits  of  which  were  felt  not  only  within,  but 
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without  the  establishment,  and  the  arrangements  for  education 
were  considered  to  be  well  matured  and  administered. 

I  propose  first  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  the  institution 
was,  and  then  to  notice  its  present  condition;  both  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  establishment  appearing  to  me  fraught  with 
instruction.  In  general,  if  an  institution  fails,  it  is  more  from 
the  inefficiency  of  its  teachers  than  from  defects  in  its  arrange- 
ments. An  efficient  teacher  may  supply  many  deficiencies  in  a 
plan,  but  there  are  some  cases,  of  which  this  is  one,  in  which  a 
defective  organization  places  the  remedy  beyond  the  teacher's 
reach. 

tEstortfj  Buildings^  SfC.  The  establishment  was  founded  by 
the  exertions  of  two  refugee  noblemen  from  Holland,  De  Greve 
and  Van  Petkum,  in  1597.  It  was  commenced  in  an  old 
church  granted  to  the  trustees,  among  whom  were  its  founders, 
and  the  present  buildings  were  not  erected  until  1782-5.  The 
pecuniary  resources,  the  number  and  kind  of  pupils,  and  the 
general  arrangements,  have  varied  frequently.  The  revenues, 
which  depended  in  part  on  payments  to  be  made  from  church 
funds,  were  often  inadequate  to  support  the  number  of  pupils, 
which  at  one  time  rose  as  high  as  eight  hundred.  Means 
were  provided  for  introducing  foundlings  into  the  house  with- 
out exposure,  which,  after  trial,  were  abandoned,  though  the 
house  is  still  a  foundling  hospital.*  Among  the  arrangements  for 
teaching  deserving  of  notice,  the  rudiments  of  a  mutual  instruc- 
tion system  were  introduced  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
a  method  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  together,  which  has 
been  since,  in  an  improved  form,  introduced  with  good  effect, 
was  adopted  about  the  same  time.  Both  resulted  from  a  desire 
for  undue  economy;  the  first,  to  economise  teachers,  the  second 
books,  and  neither  appear,  in  tlie  form  in  which  they  were 
tried,  to  have  had  any  success.  The  spirit  which  prompted 
these  experiments  was  not  of  the  kind  to  render  them  effective, 

*  To  the  credit  uf  Uic  inoral&  of  Hamburgh  I  ought  to  moDtion  tliat  at  pre- 
tent,  not  more  than  one  (bundling  u  year,  on  the  average,  is  received  at  thift 
home.  The  means  of  introducing  Uicin  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  by  a  turn- 
ing-box, nmilar  to  that  still  used  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris. 
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if  the  ideas  had  been  ever  so  good.  The  mortality  in  this 
house  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  fre- 
quently as  high  as  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  It  has 
been  in  this  century  reduced  as  low  as  three. 

The  present  buildings  are  in  general  commodious,  wanting, 
however,  the  requisite  accommodations  for  the  families  of  the 
masters,  who,  when  married,  must  live  off  the  premises,  an  evil, 
the  efiects  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  There  are  two 
divisions  of  the  house,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  and  a 
chapel  common  to  both  sexes.  On  the  boys'  side  there  are  three 
class-rooms,  a  large  room  for  singing  and  writing  lessons,  a 
room  for  tailor's  work,  in  which  the  boys  make  and  mend 
their  own  clothes,  an  extensive  lavatory,  and  a  bath-house;  a 
dining-hall  below  stairs,  and  dormitories  above.  The  sick 
wards  are  in  the  upper  stories,  in  a  building  joining  the  two 
wings.  The  trustees  have  a  meeting-room  in  the  house,  and 
the  economist  (steward),  rooms  for  his  family.* 

The  institution  is  governed  by  thirteen  trustees,  consisting  of 
the  first  burgomaster  of  the  city  as  president,  of  two  senators, 
two  aldermen,  and  eight  other  members,  usually  merchants, 
who  are  elected  by  the  city  councils,  and  one  of  whom  goes 
out  every  year. 

Admission^  Sfc.  Fatherless  children  below  eight  years  of 
age  may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  If  healthy,  the  children 
are  boarded  out  until  they  reach  eight  years,  if  not  healthy, 
they  are  placed  in  the  sick  wards.  Every  three  months,  chil- 
dren of  eight  years  old  or  over,  who  are  living  out,  become 
members  of  the  family  within  the  house.  At  fourteen  the 
child  is  apprenticed  and  leaves  the  institution.  Formerly, 
as  already  stated,  those  who  were  fit  for  the  occupation,  were 
instructed  as  teachers  in  the  school  itself.  Not  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  found  thus  qualified,  and  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  laborious  occupation  of  school- 
masters.    The  teacher's  class  contained  usually  from  eight  to 

*  Thfi  small  size  of  tho  kitchen  required  nmong  these  people  to  supply  four 
hundred  children  witli  food,  would  appear  incredible  to  those  used  to  the  arrange- 
ment! of  England  and  the  United  States. 
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be  amply  sufficient  for  one  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
method.  It  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  all  instruction, 
preparing  a  basis  for  elementary  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  grammar,  geography,  geometry,  and  morals.  Its 
importance  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  seeing  it  well  practised. 

Mental  arithmetic  having  been  long  used  in  our  schools  and 
in  those  of  England,  we  have  many  excellent  works  on  the 
subject  It  serves  admirably  to  strengthen  the  memory  for  ab- 
stractions, to  give  the  concentration  of  mind  required  to  draw 
conclusions  rapidly,  when  surrounded  by  persons  and  things 
tending  to  interfere  with  close  thought  As  it  comes  to  its  results 
rather  by  ingenious  processes  than  by  rule,  it  gives  great  readi- 
ness in  inventing  methods  in  cases  having  reference  to  quantity. 

For  the  elementary  notions  of  form,  our  books  are  again 
much  behind  the  Grerman  school-books,  though  lately  Mr.  Rei- 
ner has  supplied  in  part  this  deficiency.*  As  a  basis  for  geo- 
metry, for  the  useful  exercises  of  geometrical  analysis,  and  as 
giving  to  the  young  mind  clear  ideas  of  the  connexion  between 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  I  have  seen  no  exercises  equal  to  them. 

Pestalozzi's  writing  method  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
mark; in  general  it  applies  better  to  the  formation  of  the  Grer- 
man written  letters  than  to  ours. 

In  1826-7,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  pupils  were  instructed  in  this  class  by  the 
pupils  who  were  serving  their  novitiate  as  teachers. 

After  passing  through  the  elementary  class,  the  pupils  enter- 
ed one  of  the  three  parallel  classes,  so  called  because  they  pur- 
sued the  same  studies  and  consisted  of  individuals  of  nearly 
the  same  age.  They  remained  in  one  of  these  classes  generally 
two  years,  or  until  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age.  Each  parallel 
class  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  and  had  one  teacher.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  were  as  follows: — First,  Religious  in- 
struction, Bible  history,  and  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  Trefurt's 
stories.    Second,  German  grammar.    Third,  arithmetic. 


on  Number;  The  Master*!  Manual,  by  C.  Reiner,  London,  1835; 
on  Form,  by  Charles  Reiner,  London,  1837. 
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twelve,  niney  and  six;  the  same  individuals  remaining  with  the 
same  teacher  throughout  their  course.  The  least  reflection 
will  render  it  obvious  that  the  instruction  of  three  divisions  of 
a  class  in  such  very  different  stages  of  progress,  by  one  teacher, 
is  impossible.  If  the  instruction  is  addressed  to  the  highest  divi- 
sion, it  is  too  high  for  the  lowest,  and  if  to  the  lowest,  it  does 
Dot  employ  the  highest  The  active  mind  of  the  catechist, 
whose  recitations  I  attended,  had  adopted  various  devices  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  but  in  vain.  Even  in  the  religious  in- 
struction, which  may  be  considered  as  more  appropriately  ad- 
dressed than  any  other  branch,  to  various  intelligences,  it  was 
obvious  that  a  part  of  the  class  answered  too  readily,  and  the 
instruction  was  lost  to  another  part,  who  did  not  even  under- 
stand the  answers  of  their  comrades.  In  the  lectures  on  phy- 
sics and  on  technology,  the  case  was,  of  course,  much  worse. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  plan 
remediable.  It  thus  happens  that  an  arrangement  which,  to 
persons  not  conversant  practically  with  instruction,  may  seem  to 
realize  some  leading  ideas  of  equality  or  emulation  among  teach- 
ers, or  the  like,  may  bring  destruction  upon  an  entire  system. 

In  the  school  for  teachers  attached  to  the  Orphan-house,  as 
has  bemi  stated,  there  were  always  from  eight  to  twelve  pupils; 
who  remained  four  years  preparing  for  their  duties.  The  first 
two  years  were  devoted  to  theoretical  studies;  the  second  em- 
braced, also,  the  practice  of  teaching.  In  the  former  years 
they  extended  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  of  the  German  and 
French  languages,  of  mathematics  and  physics,  of  drawing 
and  gymnastics,  and  were  taught  the  theory  of  music,  practis- 
ing on  the  piano.  The  last  years  they  studied  anthropology, 
the  art  of  teaching,  the  history  of  the  science  of  teaching,  and 
of  its  methods.  During  the  latter  period  they  were  engaged  in 
teaching  under  the  eye  of  the  catechist,  or  of  the  other  masters. 
They  were  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  at  en- 
tering the  class,  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  also  at  its 
close.  This  experiment  is,  in  all  respects,  an  encouraging  one. 
The  number  of  pupils  having  capacity  and  willingness  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  occupation  of  teaching  was  nearly  five  per  cent 
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of  the  whole  school.  While  receiving  their  special  edacation, 
they  were  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  institution  by  acting  as 
teachers,  and,  subsequently,  diffused  the  excellent  methods  in 
which  they  had  been  trained  through  their  own  and  neighbour* 
ing  communities. 

I  pass  now  to  the  moral  education^  which,  except  in  the 
withdrawing  of  the  influence  of  the  select  class  and  other  de- 
tails, remains  nearly  as  heretofore.  The  moral  education  is 
promoted,  first,  by  the  attendance  in  the  chapel,  by  prayers, 
morning  and  evening,  and  by  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 
Second,  by  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers,  in  turns,  during 
the  hours  of  play.  At  present,  the  married  teachers  not  being 
in  the  house,  this  superintendence  is  confided  to  the  porters^ 
which  thus  changes  its  character.  I  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observation  in  reference  to  this  point,  and  feel  that 
a  proper  method  of  providing  for  superintendence  out  of  school 
hours,  is  difficult  to  devise.  If  the  teacher  is  thus  employed, 
he  is  worn  out  by  the  additional  labour;  and  if  the  pupils  are 
confided  to  an  inferior  person,  he  has  neither  the  influence  nor 
the  qualities  of  observation  of  a  teacher,  and  thus  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  education  is  lost,  namely,  that  of  the  play- 
ground. The  ample  endowment  of  the  Girard  College  requires 
that  the  interests  of  our  pupils  should  always  prevail  over  pe- 
cuniary considerations,  and  in  this  view  we  should  prefer  in- 
creasing the  corps  of  teachers  beyond  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  duties  of  instruction,  that  one  or  more  of  them  in 
the  several  departments  may  be  on  duty  as  superintendents, 
especially  in  the  lower  schools.  Well  trained  pupils  of  the  elder 
classes  will  make  their  best  assistants. 

The  superintendence  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the  lavatory 
of  this  institution  rests  always  with  the  porter,  who  is  assisted 
by  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  selected  for  this  purpose  from  among 
the  boys. 

Third.  Moral  training  is  effected  by  varied  occupation  of  the 
hours  not  devoted  to  school,  particularly  by  handicrafts  and 
exercise.  At  present,  the  only  mechanical  employment  is  one 
which  is  ill  suited  to  the  pupils,  because  entirely  sedentary,  that 
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of  tailoring.  It  is  true  that  general  manual  dexterity  is  ac- 
quired by  this  trade,  and  that  it  may,  in  some  circumstances, 
be  of  utility  in  after  life;  but  to  keep  the  pupils  at  work  merely 
on  account  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  in  making  their  clothes, 
is  carrying  it  to  an  extent  which  interferes  with  their  proper 
physical  education.  Fourth.  Moral  education  is  promoted  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  former  consisting  in  presents  of 
books  and  money,  in  permission  to  walk  at  hours  not  allowed 
to  others,  in  doing  the  errands  of  the  house  in  town :  the  latter 
in  private  admonitions,  exclusion  from  the  play-ground  and 
from  the  walking-parties,  confinement,  reports  to  the  trustees, 
and,  if  necessary,  flogging.  In  order  to  prevent  the  improper 
use  of  money  given  to  the  children,  the  larger  sums  are  depo- 
sited with  the  steward,  and  they  receive  parts  of  these  deposits 
in  coin  of  the  house.  This  money  the  porter  is  allowed  to  ex- 
pend for  them  for  its  full  value,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  pu- 
pils. As  a  reward  for  diligence  and  good  conduct,  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  visit  their  relations  four  times  a  year,  and 
their  relations  may  visit  them  once  a  month.  During  the  gene- 
ral holidays,  the  principal  ones  bemg  before  Easter,  leaves  of 
absence  may  be  granted  to  pupils  whose  relations  wish  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Physical  Education.  The  diet  is  plain  and  would  be  con- 
sidered with  us  scanty;  the  breakfast  is  of  bread  and  milk,  the 
dinner  of  soup  and  vegetables,  with  boiled  meat,  and  rarely 
roasted  meat,  fruit  being  occasionally  given  in  addition  in  the 
summer;  in  the  afternoon,  rye  bread  and  water;  in  the  evening, 
wheat  bread  and  milk. 

The  pupils  wash  their  faces  and  hands  three  times  a  day  in 
cold  water.  The  lavatory  is  at  present  a  separate  building,  in 
the  yard  of  the  orphan-house.  Each  boy  has  his  basin  of  por- 
celain placed  in  a  trough,  and  a  whole  series  of  basins  may  be 
filled  and  emptied  at  once,  so  that  the  monitor  in  charge  of  the 
division  is  enabled  to  regulate  the  time  of  washing.  In  sum- 
mer they  bathe  at  least  once  a  week* 

The  clothing  is  simple  but  sufficient,  consisting  of  a  round- 
about, vest,  and  pantaloons  of  blue  cloth  for  the  in-door  winter 
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dress.  Besides  walking  occasionally,  the  pupils  formerly  had 
regular  lessons  in  gymnastics;  the  exercises  are  still  kept  up, 
but  are  voluntary.  Military  exercises  are  sometimes  practised. 
In  winter,  the  yard,  which  may  be  in  part  covered  with  water 
for  the  purpose,  affords  a  place  for  skating.  Formerly  the  pu- 
pils were  taught  turner's  work,  and  the  making  of  pasteboard 
boxes,  &c.,  but  these  employments  have  been  discontinued. 
The  tailor's  work  can  hardly  be  considered  as  promoting  the 
physical  education. 

The  provision  for  the  sick  has  already  been  alluded  to.  A 
physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  house  daily,  and  the  sick  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  nurse  and  assistant 

The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  pupils  rise  at  half  past  five  in  summer,  and  six  in  wmter, 
wash  and  dress,  at  seven  o'clock  breakfast,  from  eight  to  half 
past  eleven  are  in  school,  at  twelve  dine,  play  from  one  to  two, 
are  in  school  from  two  to  four,  receive  a  luncheon  of  bread,  and 
are  permitted  to  exercise  from  four  to  half  past  four,  are  in  school 
from  half  past  four  to  six,  are  occupied  with  military  exercises 
and  walking,  or  walking  and  play,  from  six  to  eight,  at  eight 
sup  and  have  prayers,  and  retire  at  nine  o'clock.  Thus  seven 
hours  are  occupied  in  school  and  study,  five  are  allotted  to  both 
exercise  and  recreation,  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a-half 
to  domestic  matters,  and  eight  and  a-half  to  nine  hours  to  sleep. 

Domestic  Economy.  The  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pu- 
pils of  this  institution  cost,  in  1836,  one  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand and  eighty  marcs  banco,  or  about  thirty  thousand  dollars ; 
the  cost  of  each  was  therefore  about  fifty-six  dollars.  Of 
these  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  the  four  hundred 
which  are  in  the  house  require  for  attendance,  &c.,  three 
nurses,  two  cooks,  three  female  servants,  and  three  male  ser- 
vants, of  whom  one  is  the  porter;  the  female  pupils,  however, 
do  much  of  the  work  of  the  entire  house. 

ORPHAN.HOUSE  AT  ALTONA. 

While  at  Hamburgh,  I  visited  the  Orphan-house  and  schools 
attached  to  it,  in  Altona  in  Denmark.    The  number  of  orphans 
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here  educated  is  sixty-two.  The  system  of  instruction  is  that 
adopted  generally  in  the  public  schools  of  Denmark,  and  is  a 
modified  Lancastrian  method,  the  lower  classes  being  taught 
by  monitors  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  and  the  upper 
classes  being  taught  by  the  teacher  himself.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  method,  but 
rather  briefly  to  state  my  conclusions.  The  instruction  of  the 
elementary  classes,  it  is  assumed,  may  be  left  in  a  degree 
to  monitors,  the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  teachers.  The 
monitors,  however,  did  not  succeed  as  far  as  I  could  discern 
in  communicating  true  instruction,  and  in  their  hands  the  me- 
thod of  Pestalozzi  degenerated  into  a  mechanical  and  lifeless 
routine. 

Upon  such  a  basis  I  believe  that  no  teacher  can  possibly 
succeed  in  raising  a  proper  intellectual  superstructure.  I  did 
not  pass  sufficient  time  here  to  enable  me  to  give  a  proper  prac- 
tical judgment  of  all  the  results  of  this  system,  yet  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  support  the  opinion  just  advanced  by  the  negative 
evidence,  that,  as  far  as  I  saw  the  upper  classes,  there  was 
nothing  which  contradicted  it 

While  visiting  the  lower  classes  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
near  the  orphan-house,  with  an  intelligent  teacher,  the  inefficient 
instruction  in  arithmetic  by  the  monitors  particularly  struck  me, 
and  the  fact  that  the  spiritless  repetition  of  a  string  of  sentences 
from  the  Pestalozzian  course  of  addition,  and  a  merely  me- 
chanical use  of  the  illustrations  by  blocks  by  the  monitors,  faO- 
ed  entirely  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  subject  to  the  class, 
who  in  general  appeared  listless  and  inattentive.  The  teacher 
took  up  the  instruction,  and  immediately  the  whole  scene  ap- 
peared changed,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  interested 
and  attentive  hearers,  who,  under  similar  instruction,  would  have 
proved  learners. 

FRANKE  FOUNDATIONS  AT  HALLE. 

The  Orphan-house  of  Halle  has  clustered  around  it  the  vari- 
ous foundations  known  by  the  name  of  its  founds.  Professor 
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Franke,*  of  the  University  of  Halle.  This  institution  has  pro- 
bably been  more  influential  than  any  other  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  fatherless,  having  led  to  similar  establishments,  not 
only  in  Grermany,  but  also  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  with  very  small  means,  tracing  its  origin 
to  the  education  of  four  fatherless  children  in  the  house  of 
Franke,  then  settled  as  a  clergyman  at  Halle.  This  orphan- 
house  was  established  in  1695,  and  successively  the  various 
foundations  now  connected  with  it  have  been  added,  all  of 

m 

which  are  made  to  minister  to  the  maintenance  or  education 
of  the  orphans.    They  may  be  thus  divided.f 

First.  Those  exclusively  devoted  to  purposes  of  revenue,  and 
which  include  establishments  for  the  sale  of  books,  drugs,  and 
medicines.  Second.  The  schools,  six  in  number,  viz.  an  ele- 
mentary free  school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  "higher**  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  superior  school  for  girls,  a  ''real  school"  for 
boys,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  '^psedagogium.";!:  Third.  The 
educational  institutions.^  These  comprise  the  orphan-house, 
the  boarding  institution,  and  the  poxlagogium. 

These  establishments  not  only  provide  the  public  instruction 
of  different  grades,  required  by  the  citizens  of  Halle,  but  col- 
lect pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia.  As  we  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  orphan-house,  I  shall  only  briefly  give  an 
account  of  the  intention  of  the  other  educational  institutions, 
make  some  general  remarks  on  the  schools,  and,  omitting  the 
first  division,  which  sufficiently  explains  itself,  pass  on  at  once 
to  an  account  of  the  orphan-house. 

The  educational  institutions  serve  as  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  collected  here,  and  who  use  the  schools  in  com- 

*  Franke  was  Professor  of  Greek  and  Oriental  Literature,  and  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Glauca,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  where  he  resided. 

t  This  division  is  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  the  director  of  these  foundations^ 
to  whose  kindness  I  owe  the  particulars  which  I  give  in  respect  to  them,  and  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  those  parts  of  the  establishment  more  immediately  bear- 
mg  upon  the  objects  of  my  mission. 

t  These  names  will  be  found  explained  subsequently. 

%  This  term  is  used  here  in  contradistinction  to  instruction,  by  education  be- 
ing intended  training  when  the  pupil  is  uot  in  school. 
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mon  with  the  day  scholars  from  the  town.  All  the  buildings 
containing  these  various  establishments  are  arranged  about 
courts,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
series  is  closely  connected.  They  are  very  plain,  having  been 
erected  with  a  view  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommodations 
with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure. 

The  Boarding  Institution  is  a  large  establishment,  intended 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  pupils  when  not  occupied  in 
school.  The  boys  residing  in  it  are  under  the  direction  of 
tutors,  each  of  whom  has  a  division  to  superintend,  and  in  re- 
lation to  which  he  is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent  As 
many  as  eight  pupils  occupy  a  room,  thus  making  the  expenses  of 
lodging  but  trifling,  and  rendering  the  institution  entirely  acces- 
sible to  the  middle  ranks  of  society.*  The  schools  which  the 
boys  attend  are  selected  in  reference  to  their  destination  in 
life.  They  dine  in  common,  having  two  tables  at  different 
rates,  a  plan  which,  however,  is  not  approved  of  by  the 
director. 

The  Pcedagogium.  This  is  a  boarding-school,  but  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  all  the  other  establishments,  providing  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  within  itself.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  universities,  and,  in  its  educational  arrange- 
ments, to  afford  an  effectual  substitute  for  judicious  parental 
control.  There  is  a  small  parlour  and  sitting-room  for  every 
two  young  men,  and  four  such  suites  of  rooms  are  upon  one 
floor,  three  of  them  occupied  by  the  pupils,  and  a  fourth  by  a 
tutor,  who  is  expected  to  be  their  friend  and  director  as  well 
as  instructor.  The  execution  of  this  plan  depending  upon  the 
personal  character  of  these  tutors,  has  various  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, but  in  general  it  works  well.  The  instruction  is  of  the 
same  grade  as  that  of  the  gymnasia,  or  grammar  schools  of 
Prussia. 

The  series  of  schools  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  in- 
struction.   It  begins  with  the  common  or  elementary  schools, 

»  They  pay  but  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  rix  thalen,  fifty-flix  to  seventy 
dollan,  per  annum,  for  maintenance  and  education,  ewrj  thing  except  clothes 
and  boolDi  being  prorided. 
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in  which  the  instruction  terminates  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years;  contains  a  <* higher"  or  middle  school,  called,  also, 
a  "burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life  as  a 
tradesman.  Also,  a  "real  school,"  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen 
or  eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical 
occupations;  and  a  classical  school,  or  "  gymnasium,"  retaining 
its  pupils  until  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting 
them  for  admission  to  the  university. 

As  the  elementary  school  does  not  prepare  for  the  middle 
school,  the  latter  has  its  own  elementary  classes,  and  after 
passing  through  them,  the  student  enters  the  real  school,  or  the 
gymnasium,  according  to  his  destination  in  after  life.  Each 
school  has  its  inspector  or  head  master,  appointed  by  the  di- 
rector, and  responsible  to  him.  And  the  head  of  the  whole  is 
the  provincial  school-board  of  the  Province  of  Magdeburgh, 
who  cannot,  however,  change  the  system  without  the  consent 
of  the  director.  This  collection  of  schools  furnishes  an  epitome 
of  the  grades  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  exclusive  of  the 
schools  for  teachers  and  industrial  schools;  and  had  I  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  by  careful  study  in  the  capital,  a 
prolonged  visit  to  Halle  would  have  afibrded  a  compendious 
way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them.  In  the  schools  of  the 
capital  there  are,  however,  advantages  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  procuring  teachers  which  cannot  be  expected  here.  As  the 
schools  of  Prussia  will  be  described  particularly  in  the  second 
part  of  my  Report,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  at  present  prin- 
cipally to  the  middle  and  classical  schools,  which  are  attended 
by  the  pupils  of  the  orphan-house.* 

*  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  different  ichoolB,  in  1837,  was  as  follows: 
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General  Mdminitfratian.  The  director  of  the  Franke  Foun- 
dations is  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  office  has  re- 
mained, generally,  up  to  this  time,  in  the  family  of  the  founder. 
He  has  the  chief  control  of  the  administration,  being  respon^ 
sible,  however,  in  regard  to  the  schools,  as  ahready  stated,  to 
the  provincial  school-board,  and  making  a  report  of  his  expen^ 
ditures  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  composed  of  a  co-director,  as  an  **  economy  in* 
specter,"  of  a  syndic,  who  is  the  law-officer  of  the  institution, 
and  of  a  treasurer.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  officers,  are 
appointed  by  him.  He  has,  also,  a  secretary,  and  there  is 
an  accountant,  who  assists  the  treasurer.  All  benefices,  sti- 
pends, places  of  orphans,  &c.,  are  granted  by  the  director;  all 
regulations  also  are  made  by  him,  and  he  is  thus  supreme  within 
ihe  institution.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  orphan- 
house,  however,  is  under  an  inspector. 

£dmission9  Discharge^  ^c.  To  be  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  orphan-house,  a  child  must  be  poor,  fatherless,  legitimate, 
healthy,  of  good  morals,  and  between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  preferred  that  his  parents  should  have  belonged 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society;  and  if  he  have  property,  or 
receive  property  during  his  stay  in  the  house,  the  income  of 
it  must  go  to  the  foundation  during  his  residence  there. 

Applications  for  admission  are  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
Franke's  Foundations,  and  must  be  .accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  the  birth  of  the  child  in  wedlock,  the  death  of  the 
father,  of  vaccination  and  general  good  health,  of  previous 
attendance  at  school ;  and,  firom  the  child's  guardian,  and  the 

Brought  forward,  1950, 

Gjnnnaaium  or  grammar  achool  300,  in  six  diMea. 
Paedagogium  80,      five       ** 


Total,  3330, 


In  the  estahliahments  for  education  there  were  at  th«  same  time,  in  the  or- 
phan-house 114  boys  and  16  girls,  in  the  boarding-school  330  boys,  and  in  the 
psdagogium  80,  total  436.  These  pupils  attended  the  schools,  and  are  counted 
in  the  numbers  above  stated. 
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chief  magistrate  of  his  dwelling-place,  of  the  pecuniary  and 
family  circumstances  of  the  apph'cant,  and  of  his  surviving 
parent  These  are  sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house* 
who  reports  thereon,  and  if  the  report  is  satisfactory  to  the 
director,  the  child's  name  is  inscribed  on  the  list  of  candidates. 
Admissions  take  place  according  to  the  order  of  application, 
and  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  due  notice  is  given  of  it  to  the 
friends  of  the  child  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  candidates. 
If  the  child  is  not  presented,  and  his  friends  are  not  heard  from 
at  the  appointed  time,  his  application  is  considered  to  be  with- 
drawn. Cases  of  withdrawal  of  the  application,  or  of  the  death 
of  the  child'are,  however,  expected  to  be  reported  to  the  director. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  child  at  the  institution,  he  is  reported  to 
the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house,  by  whom  he  is  assigned  a 
place.  All  control  over  him  is  understood  to  have  been  relin- 
quished by  his  relations,  who  are  enjoined  not  to  interfere  with 
him  in  any  way,  always  excepting  the  right  of  complaint  to  the 
director.  Any  pocket-money  intended  for  the  child  must  be 
handed  to  the  inspector,  under  penalty  of  his  dismission. 

Those  pupils  who  are  found  worthy,  are  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity, but,  in  general,  they  all  leave  the  institution  at  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  to  go  to  a  trade.  In  cases  of  misconduct,  the 
friends  are  bound  to  receive  them  back.  The  institution  does 
not  undertake  to  find  situations  for  them  on  leaving  it,  but  en- 
deavours so  to  do,  advising  with  their  friends  on  the  subject 
Those  who  leave  the  institution  with  credit  are  entitled  to  cer- 
tain small  gratuities. 

As  the  parts  of  the  establishment  intended  for  the  residence, 
instruction,  performance  of  religious  exercises,  and  taking  of 
meals,  of  the  orphan  pupils,  are  distinct  in  their  administration,  I 
shall  consider  the  occupations  of  the  pupils  under  the  divisions 
of  the  house,  the  schools,  the  refectory,  and  the  chapel,  to  the 
discipline  of  which  the  orphans  are  subjected  in  turn,  during 
the  day  or  week. 

The  House.  The  orphan-house  is  superintended  by  an  in- 
spector, who  is  responsible  to  the  director  of  the  Franke  Foun- 
dations.   This  latter  directs  the  disbursement  of  mone}r8  for  the 
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Bchooly  and  all  its  officers  are  paid  directly  from  the  treasury. 
The  inspector  must  be  consulted  before  any  change  is  made  in 
any  of  the  rules  regarding  either  economy  or  instruction.  He 
has  a  certain  sum  of  money  put  at  his  disposal  for  contingent 
expenses. 

Under  this  inspector  arc  four  tutors,  who  live  in  the  house^ 
sleeping  in  the  same  dormitories  with  the  boys.  Two  of  these 
at  a  time,  and  in  rotation,  have  the  superintendence  of  the  boys 
out  of  school,  in  their  walks  and  play,  one  having  charge  of 
the  boys  who  are  attending  the  gymnasium,  the  other  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  the  burgher  schooL  They  are  also  present 
during  the  study  hours,  when  they  are  expected  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  their  lessons.  To  aid  in  maintaining  order,  and  to 
help  the  pupils  forward  in  their  studies,  there  are  two  monitors 
placed  at  each  study-table,  who  are  selected  from  among  the 
older  boys,  and  have  charge  of  the  younger  ones.  They  re- 
port weekly  to  the  tutors,  and  then,  in  a  meeting  at  which  the 
inspector  presides,  make  report  to  him,  and  act  as  a  council  in 
advising  in  regard  to  measures  of  discipline.  This  arrange-* 
ment,  by  which  each  study-table  has  its  chief  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  tutor,  is  common  in  the  boarding  gymnasia  of  6er* 
many,  and  is  productive  of  excellent  results.  It  is  said  that,  in 
old  times,  it  had  degenerated  into  a  system  of  fagging,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  rules  of  this  orphan-house  was  obviously 
adopted  in  reference  to  such  a  case;  but  the  superintendence  by 
the  tutors,  the  careful  selection  of  the  monitors,  and  the  im- 
proved slate  of  general  feeling  in  these  schools,  have  entirely 
done  away  with  the  abuse. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  scholarship  consist  of  books, 
of  permissions  of  absence,  walks,  &c.;  the  punishments  are,  the 
suppression  of  indulgences,  excluding  from  table,  admonition, 
confinement,  corporal  punishment,  and  dismission.  Offences 
against  morality  are  severely  punished,  and,  unless  a  reform  is 
produced,  the  offender  is  dismissed.  Scrupulous  modesty  of 
deportment  is  every  where  enjoined  and  exacted,  as  a  neces- 
sary safeguard  from  the  approaches  of  vice. 

Tiiough  it  is  expected  that  the  religious  instruction  provided 
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in  the  house  and  school,  will  produce  and  foster  moral  and  re- 
b'gious  dispositions,  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  moral 
training,  by  the  good  example  of  the  tutors  and  of  the  elder 
boys.  Experience  proves  that  the  orphan-house  gives  more 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  discipline,  than  either  of  the  other  esk 
tablishments,  and  that  of  the  orphans  who  leave  it,  those  who 
enter  into  trades,  and  similar  occupations,  less  frequently  fall 
away  from  rectitude  than  those  who  go  to  a  higher  career. 

The  inmates  of  the  orphan-house  have  the  usual  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  summer  vacations,  and  those  who  have  friends  are 
allowed  to  go  home  at  these  times:  for  those  who  remain  in  .the 
institution,  a  temporary  order  of  the  day  is  adopted. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  reasonably  good,  but  their  physi- 
cal development  not  remarkable.  The  number  of  sick  is  usually 
about  two  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  inmates  of  the 
boys*  orphan-house.  The  boys  have  a  play-ground  and  garden 
in  which  to  exercise.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half- 
holidays.  The  physician  in  chief  visits  this  as  well  as  the  other 
houses  of  the  foundations  daily,  and  may  be  called  on  when 
required. 

Voluntary  manual  labour  in  the  field  or  garden,  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  the  physical  education  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
certainly  contributes  very  materially  to  their  health.  The  boys 
have  no  mechanical  occupations,  which,  considering  the  future 
destination  of  most  of  them,  may  be  regarded  a  defect,  in  as 
much  as  general  manual  dexterity  is  easily  acquired  at  an  early 
age,  and  almost  as  a  play. 

The  pupils  clean  their  shoes,  sweep  their  rooms,  &;c.,  for 
themselves,  and  make  and  attend  to  the  fires  in  weekly  turns. 
They  thus  early  acquire  habits  of  waiting  upon  themselves,  which 
will  be  advantageous  whatever  may  be  their  success  in  after  life. 

The  outer  clothing  is  renewed  yearly,  and  they  have  on  hand 
always  two  suits  for  winter  wear,  and  three  changes  of  linen. 
A  frock-coat  for  the  street,  of  dark  cloth  (iron-grey),  and  a 
jacket  for  study  and  play.  The  clothes  are  marked  with  a  num- 
ber. The  linen  is  changed  but  once  a  week.  The  washing  in 
the  morning  is  done  in  basins,  and  each  boy  carries  his  own 
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to  the  lavatory.    Two  boys  use  the  same  towel,  which  is^ 
changed  but  once  a  week.  All  these  arrangements  are  far  infe- 
rior in  character  to  those  of  the  schools  of  England  which  I  have 
described,  and,  with  a  few  other  details  of  police  which  I  need 
not  mention,  struck  me  as  particularly  defective. 

For  both  departments,  male  and  female,  of  the  school,  there 
are  two  superintendents  of  clothing  and  quarters,  and  five  ser- 
vants, three  male  and  two  female. 

When  a  bill  is  presented,  it  is  handed  for  examination  and 
approval  to  the  officer  who  has  received  the  article,  then  to  the 
accountant,  who  examines  and  certifies  as  to  the  calculation, 
and  then  to  the  director,  who  orders  payment,  and  finally  to  the 
treasurer,  who  pays  the  amount.  The  cost  of  the  institution  in 
1837,  was  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  boys  and  sixteen  girls,  or  eighty-four 
dollars  for  each  pupiL  Of  the  total  sum  contributed  to  all  the 
foundations,  the  state  gives  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  nearly  half  the  whole  revenue. 

There  is  no  matron  in  the  establishment  for  boys,  and  indeed 
throughout  (jermany,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  place  all  po- 
lice and  instruction  in  the  hands  of  men.  This  probably  arises 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  where  competition 
for  all  situations  which  yield  a  support  is  very  great,  and  firom 
the  respect  in  which  teachers  and  those  having  the  superinten- 
dence of  youth  are  held,  which  induces  a  considerable  number 
of  men  to  prepare  themselves  specially  for  these  offices.  The 
exemption  from  military  service,  which  these  situations  procure, 
is  an  additional  cause  no  doubt  of  the  abundance  of  candidates 
for  them.  The  Prussian  system  of  education  has,  indeed,  ad- 
dressed itself  too  exclusively  to  the  male  sex,  a  defect,  however, 
which  measures  have  already  been  taken  to  remedy. 

The  arrangement  in  regard  to  breakfast  in  this  and  in  the 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  Franke  Foundations,  is  pe- 
culiar, and  intended  to  habituate  the  boys  to  dispose  properly 
of  money.  They  receive  each  a  certain  som  weekly;  just 
enough  to  buy  the  portion  of  bread  and  milk  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  breakfast  for  each  day,  and  lay  this  out  as  they  please. 
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A  want  of  due  regularity  brings  its  own  punishment,  in  the  loss 
of  the  meaL  Combinations  of  several  might  enable  them,  per- 
hapsy  to  evade  this  i*egulation,  but  such  are  happily  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  school.  In  a  modified  form,  such  a  regulation 
would  fall-in  very  well  with  the  ideas  which  I  have  heretofore 
expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  gradually  increasiug  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  a  boy,  to  fit  him  for  his  entrance  into  life. 

There  are  two  dormitories,  in  each  of  which  two  tutors  sleep^ 
the  youngest  boys  go  to  bed  under  the  charge  of  the  older 
ones,  and  of  a  tutor,  and  the  others  follow.  Each  boy  has  a 
separate  bed. 

The  Refectory.  This  is  under  the  charge  of  a  steward,  who 
provides  the  boys  of  the  boarding-school  and  of  the  orphan-house. 
There  are  three  dififerent  qualities  of  diet,  that  of  the  orphans 
occupying  the  middle  place,  which  are  furnished  by  contract, 
at  a  certain  rate  for  each  pupil.  The  quality  of  the  provision  is 
insured  by  the  attendance  in  the  hall,  in  rotation,  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  daily  attendance  of  the  economy-inspector  of  the 
foundations,  and  further,  by  sending  at  each  meal  a  specimen 
of  the  dishes  from  the  middle  table,  in  a  vessel  with  a  locked 
cover,  to  the  director,  or  his  deputy. 

The  pupils  repair  to  meals  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors, 
a  grace  is  said,  and  after  dinner  thanks  returned.  No  loud 
talking  is  allowed.  The  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  of  each  is  brought 
by  him  to  the  refectory  and  taken  away  again. 

7%6  SchooL  The  school  which  the  boys  of  the  orphan-house 
in  general  attend,  is  that  called  the  ''burgher^  or  citizens'  school, 
sometimes  also  called  middle  school  Its  objects  are  thus  de- 
fined— first,  ^so  to  train  the  sons  of  citizens  by  instruction  in 
useful  science,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  they  may  be 
in  a  condition  to  begin  a  handicraft,  or  other  trade;"  second, 
'^to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  lower  classes  of  a  gymnasium, 
or  for  the  classes  of  a  real  school,  to  accomplish  which  latter 
purposes  Latin  and  French  are  taught" 

The  lower  classes  are  in  fact  those  of  an  elementary  school, 
and  the  boys  who  leave  the  orphan-house  at  fourteen,  are  in- 
structed exclusively  in  this  establishment    The  few  who  are 
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selected  to  remain  after  fourteen  go  to  the  Latin  school;  Latin 
and  French  both  are,  however,  studied  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  burgher  school,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  orphan  pupils 
for  language,  is  thus  put  to  the  test  The  school  is  divided 
into  four  classes  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
each  is  subdivided  for  convenience,  with  a  teacher  to  every  subdi- 
vision. Thus  the  same  teacher  gives  instruction  in  all  the  subjects 
of  study,  to  a  class  of  boys  numbering  on  the  average  about  fifty. 

The  branches  taught  are: 

Exercises  of  speech  and  thought     Bible  history. 

Religious  instruction.    Mental  and  written  arithmetic 

Elements  of  geography.    (Knowledge  of  home.) 

Reading  and  writing  taught  together.  Reading.  Calligraphy. 

Stories  from  history. 

German  grammar.  Composition.  Greography  of  (jermany. 
German  history. 

French  grammar.    General  history.    EKgher  arithmetic 

Elements  of  geometry. 

Bible  lessons.  Christian  morab.  Christian  doctrines.  Ele- 
ments of  Latin. 

There  are  teachers  of  singing  and  drawing,  besides  the  regu- 
lar class  teachers.  The  pupils  are  examined  privately  once 
every  six  months,  and  publicly  at  Easter,  when  the  change  of 
classes  takes  place. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought,  the  first  subject  on 
the  above  list,  constitute  the  breaking-in,  as  it  were,  of  the 
child,  and  being  at  the  very  threshold  of  instruction,  try  the 
teacher's  skill  more  than  many  a  learned  branch.  He  must 
teach  the  pupil  to  think,  taking  care  that  his  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed in  appropriate  words.  Pcstalozzi,  who  first  practised 
upon  this  idea,  drew  the  child's  attention  to  the  human  frame, 
as  the  subject  of  contemplation;  others  have  preferred  to  bring 
him  in  contact  with  nature,  in  general,  by  making  simple  natural 
phenomena  the  basis  of  the  inductive  lessons;  others,  not  sur- 
rounded by  nature,  make  man  and  his  dwelling  their  theme; 
others  introduce  simple  lessons  on  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
which  can  readily  be  presented  to  the  child  for  his  examination, 
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and  on  ^hich  as  a  basis  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  natural 
history,  physics,  and  technology,  in  his  advanced  course.  All 
these  are  good  in  their  way,  but  such  as  I  saw  tried  seemed  to 
depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
and  to  be  better  or  worse  as  the  child  found  means  to  apply  his 
newly  acquired  powers  of  perception,  to  observe  for  himself. 
Of  all  the  plans,  when  the  school  is  rightly  situated  for  it,  a  refe- 
rence to  nature  produces  the  best  training  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  would  be  impossible  to  present, 
here,  even  extracts  from  the  numerous  works  which  contain 
the  methods  employed  in  these  exercises.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  board  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  similar 
ones  in  our  own  institution,  and  that  they  will  consider  the 
power  to  carry  them  out  an  important  qualification  for  a 
teacher  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Girard  College. 

The  Bible  history  and  religious  instruction  next  referred  to,  are 
principally  given  orally,  tfie  morals  of  the  Bible  and  the  events 
which  it  describes,  being  put  into  such  a  form  that  when  the. 
sacred  book  itself,  at  a  later  day,  comes  into  the  child's  hands, 
he  is  prepared  to  read  it  with  proper  interest  This  plan  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  which  employs  it  as  the  beginner's 
horn-book,  and  from  which,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  I  have  never 
seen  any  good  result. 

I  cannot  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  all  the  branches,  but 
must  be  satisfied  with  noticing  two  which  are  here  taught  par- 
ticularly well,  namely,  reading  and  writing,  and  geography. 

The  reading  and  writing  are  taught  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Hamisch,  developed  by  Scholtz.  The 
child  makes  a  letter  on  his  slate,  after  a  copy  upon  the  black- 
board, and  is  taught  to  name  it.  The  German  language  hav- 
ing a  fixed  sound  for  each  letter,  when  the  sound  of  the  letter 
has  been  learned,  not  its  common  arbitrary  name,  but  the 
sound  which  it  has  in  composition,  the  pupil  has  made  some 
progress  towards  knowing  how  to  form  combinations,  which 
is  the  next  step,  the  vowels  being  placed  alternately  before  and 
after  the  consonant.  These  combinations  are  first  written  on 
the  slate,  and  then  pronounced.    The  next  exercise  consists  in 
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placing  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  which  is  followed 
by  other  simple  combinations.  These  being  classified  by  care- 
ful study,  the  child  is  soon  able  to  compose  simple  sentences, 
in  which  his  ideas  are  developed,  so  that  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  writing  and  of  reading  is  interspersed  with  intellectual 
exercise.  In  this  the  talent  of  the  teacher  is  strikingly  exhibited, 
and  a  prescribed  routine  of  instruction  would  fail  in  its  object 
The  written  letters  being  once  learned,  the  next  step  is  with 
the  printed,  and  a  reading  book  is  not  introduced  until  the  child 
has  felt  the  necesinty  of  it  in  his  further  progress.  It  is  then  a 
relief,  and  not  a  task. 

I  saw,  here,  a  class  which  had  been  under  instruction  for 
only  nine  months,  the  pupils  of  which  wrote  short  sentences 
very  legibly  in  a  hand  of  medium  size,  spelled  them  correctly, 
and  read  them  distinctly. 

This  method  of  learning  to  read  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inap- 
plicable to  our  language,  in  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  so 
numerous;  but  the  union  of  reading  and  wriUng  may  have  its 
advantages.  The  characters  of  the  ordinary  German  writing 
are  composed  of  very  different  forms  from  those  of  our  round 
hand,  and  which  are  more  simple,  and,  in  general,  angular; 
hence  no  considerable  dexterity  of  hand  is  required  to  trace 
the  letters,  and  only  a  brief  practice  in  elementary  forms  is  re- 
quired. I  saw  classes  of  children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  at 
Zurich,  who,  by  being  constantly  practised  in  this  method  from 
their  earliest  instruction,  had  acquired  a  very  striking  facility 
of  expressing  their  ideas  clearly  and  correctly  in  writing.  The 
method  produces  a  facility  of  composition,  in  writing,  as  that  of 
Jacotot  does  a  fluency  in  speaking.  The  orphans  entering  at 
ten  years  of  age,  do  not,  in  general,  pass  through  this  class. 

The  geographical  instruction,  founded  upon  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi,  proceeds  on  strictly  inductive  prmciples,  and  is  an 
example  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  making  the  pupil  pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  following  was  the 
course  of  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  subject  The 
teacher  drew,  first,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  difierent 
objects  or  bodies,  a  definition  of  the  term  body,  then  led  them 
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to  define  extension,  dimensions,  &c.,  and  thus  furnished  them 
ideas  of  space.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  used  for  establishing 
the  position  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  that  of  the  class-room 
was  determined  in  reference  to  these.  Then  commencing  with 
home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  Halle,  they  gave  an  account 
of  its  localities,  and  the  history  connected  with  them.  Widen- 
ing hence  in  circles,  the  natural  and  political  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  were  described,  always  indicating  the  real 
directions  of  places,  &c.  The  pupil  thus  grasps  every  step  of 
geographical  knowledge ;  begins  with  his  own  house,  rambles 
through  his  own  town,  makes  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood, 
sets  out  on  his  travels  through  his  fatherland,  visits  foreign 
parts,  sees  what  is  worth  seeing  in  the  natural  and  artificial 
Bthie  of  the  country,  finally  learns  the  relation  of  its  parts  and 
of  the  whole  to  other  worlds,  and  thus  the  interest  is  kept  np 
firom  the  first  to  the  last  The  reverse  method  I  compared 
with  this  over  and  over  again;  some  teachers  have  found  this 
tedious,  others  have  mixed  the  two  systems,  but,  judging  by 
the  comparative  results,  I  give  this  method  greatly  the  prefer- 
ence over  others,  as  not  only  teaching  geography,  and  connect- 
ing history  with  it,  but  enlarging  the  general  intelligence,  while  it 
improves  the  memory.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  pupils  use  maps 
without  names,  and  draw  maps  on  the  board,  marking  localities, 
&C.  At  other  times,  the  places  are  indicated  by  one  pupil,  and 
named  by  another,  with  other  variations  of  exercise.  In  the 
lower  classes,  the  responses  were  frequently  repeated  by  the 
whole  class,  and  in  the  upper  classes  the  instruction  was  more 
addressed  to  individuals.  With  all  the  inherent  merits  of  this 
method,  I  have  seen  it  wholly  marred  by  a  dull  teacher. 

The  inductive  method  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge 
requires  time,  patience,  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  routine  method,  or  positive  teaching,  is  much  easier  to  the 
instructor.  The  former  at  every  step  unfolds  the  mind,  the  latter 
fineqnently  overburthens  it.  If  the  positive  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  first  is  entirely  lost,  the  habit  of  thinking  remams,  while,  if  ac- 
quired by  the  second  there  is  nothing  lefl  unless  some  improvement 
of  memory,  and  general  development  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
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A  pupil  who  has  properly  improved  the  advantages  of  this 
school,  will  have  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  of  geogra- 
phy and  general  history,  will  be  familiar  with  the  history, 
morals,  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  his  general  mental  and 
moral  development  will  be  such  as  befits  his  age.  If  espe- 
cially industrious  or  apt,  he  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
beginning  Latin  and  French,  and  if  he  prove  to  have  a  facility 
in  language,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Latin  school.  It  would 
seem  that,  if  he  have  a  peculiar  disposition  for  mathematical 
studies,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  real  school*  to  prepare  him 
for  one  of  the  higher  mechanical  callings;  but  no  arrangement 
of  this  kmd  yet  exists.  There  are,  indeed,  some  obstacles  to  it, 
as  for  example  the  difficulty  he  will  find  of  a  support  before  he 
receives  employment  in  one  of  these  higher  callings,  the  neces- 
sity for  patronage,  capital,  &c.  None,  however,  I  believe  are 
insurmountable.  If  he  should  have  had  this  advantage,  on  reach- 
ing seventeen  years  of  age  he  would  have  added  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge — 

Further  acquaintance  with  German  and  French.  Latin  and 
English  if  required,  though  not  regularly  taught 

History  and  geography. 

Natural  history.    Mathematics. 

Practical  arithmetic.    Physics  and  chemistry. 

Religion.t 

Improved  writing,  and  drawing. 

The  Latin  school,  into  which  the  more  intelligent  pupil  now 
actually  enters,  conforms  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  or  grammar  schools,  which  will  be  more  fuUy  des- 


*  This  school  is  designed  to  complete  the  education  of  those  intended  for 
**diopkeeper8,  higher  trades,  economists,  military  men,  architects,  or  foresters, 
and  especiaDj  for  those  callings  for  which  a  learned  course  is  not  necessary.** 
This  real  school  has  only  been  added  to  the  other  institutions  since  1835.  It  has 
five  classes. 

t  The  eight  branches  just  named,  beginning  with  history  and  ending  with 
religion,  are  classed  in  the  programme  as  **sciences.'*  The  school^Doney  for  the 
year  is  twelre  tbalers,  equal  to  about  nine  dollars  * 
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cribed  hereafter.  This  gymnasium  has  six  classes,  divided 
each  into  two  parts,  and  forming  a  connected  series  of  instruc- 
tion, one  part  being  six  months  behind  the  other,  except  that 
the  pupils  of  the  two  parts  are  sometimes  assembled  to  listen 
to  the  same  lecture. 

The  branches  studied  are:  Religious  instruction,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  mathematics,  elements  of  physics,  history,  psy- 
cology,  and  logic. .  Poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  Hebrew  or  Eng- 
lish, as  the  student  may  desire. 

The  degrees  to  which  they  are  carried,  the  preparation  being 
^r  the  university,  may  be  known  from  the  studies  of  the  first 
division  of  the  highest  or  first  class. 

1.  ReHgian.  Christian  morals  from  Niemeyer's  Manual,  for 
the  upper  classes  of  the  higher  schools.  Explanation  (by  lec- 
ture) of  the  references  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  &a 
2.  Latin.  (By  lecture.)  Introduction  to  the  development  of  rhe- 
toric among  the  Greeks.  Cic.  de.  Orat  Extempore  exercises 
firom  translations  of  prose  and  poetry,  &c.  Lecture  on  Horace's 
Epistles,  two  books.  Satires,  one  book.  History  of  poetry 
among  the  Romans.  Life  of  Horace.  Review  of  odes.  3.  Greeft. 
(Lectures.)  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  selected  orations.  Philip- 
pics, for  peace,  &c.  Written  exercises  from  Euripides.  Sopho- 
cles. (Antigone,  CEdip.  Coloa)  Introduction  (by  lecture)  to  the 
rise  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  arrangements  of  the  stage,  &c 
Extempore  reading  of  selections  from  the  Iliad.  (All  these  lec- 
tures in  Latin.)  4.  Hebrew.  Joshua.  Psalms,  69  to  72.  Jonas.  Joel, 
Ist  and  2d,  with  analysis.  Written  exercises.  Lectures  on  Psalms 
1  to  18,  analytically.  Hebrew  syntax.  Selections  from  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew.  5.  German.  Poetry 
and  rhetoric,  by  examples.  Prose  and  poetical  exercises. 
Directions  for  private  reading.  6.  French.  Voltaire's  Brutus  and 
Zaire.  Exercises  in  style.  7.  English,  (a  choice  of  this  language 
orHebrew)  Vicar  of  Wakefield.,  8.  Mathematics.  Progressions. 
Combinations.  Logarithms.  Binomial  theorem.  Plane  trigo- 
nometry. Elements  of  physics.  9.  History  of  the  middle  ages, 
firom  Schmidt's  Iconography  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  later  times.    10.  Psy oology  and  logic. 
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The  lectures  alluded  to,  throughout,  are  rather  informal  ex- 
planations, generally  extempore,  by  the  professors,  and  of  which 
the  students  usually  take  notes.  They  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
classics,  mostly  analytical,  critical,  and  historical  The  elements 
of  physics  are  such  a  general  view  of  the  subject  as  can  be  had 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  mathematical  principles.  The  psy- 
cology  is  that  of  observation  (empirical  so  called)  now  so  po- 
pular in  the^  German  and  French  schools.  It  must  be  evident 
that  if  the  pupil  arrive  at  a  proficiency  in  such  courses,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  have  commenced  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages too  late  in  life,  and  yet  his  first  lesson  of  Latin  grammar 
has  been  begun  at  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day,  by  which  these  various 
arrangements  are  carried  out,  divided  into  two  columns,  one 
showing  the  occupations  of  the  older,  the  other  those  of  the 
younger  boys. 


The  Elder  Bays. 

'  Rise  at  half  past  four  in 
summer,  half  past  five  in  win- 
ter, wash  and  go  to  study  un- 
til seven  o'clock. 

Breakfast  at  seven,  and  have 
recreation  until  eight 

Are  in  school  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

Have  an  hour  of  drawing, 
or  mutual  instruction,  on  two 
days  in  the  week. 

Dine  at  twelve. 

Are  at  liberty  to  occupy 
themselves  on  the'  farm  or  in 
the  garden  until  two,  P.  M., 
or  are  free  until  one,  and  have 
a  drawing  lesson  of  an  hour, 
according  to  the  season.  On 
Saturday  change  their  linen. 


771c  Yawnger  Boys* 

Rise  at  five  in  summer,  and 
quarter  past  five  in  winter. 
Brush  their  shoes  and  wash. 

Breakfast  at  seven,  and 
study  until  eight 

Are  in  school  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

Study  until  twelve,  except 
those  intended  for  the  classi- 
cal school,  who  take  a  Latin 
lesson. 

Dine  at  twelve. 

Brush  their  clothes,  and,  on 
Saturday,  change  their  linen* 
In  general,  are  free  four  days^ 
and  take  a  drawing  lesson  two 
days,  from  one  to  two.  A  few 
learn  French  two  days  in  the 
week. 
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Are  in  school  four  days  and 
at  study  two  days  in  the  week, 
until  four,  P.  M. 

Receive,  at  four,  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  may  engage  in 
work  in  the  garden  or  farm  un- 
til five,  and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  winter,  study. 

Study  from  five  to  seven 
two  days,  from  five  to  six 
two  other  days,  and  occupy 
the  remaining  time  with  a 
singing  lesson.  Walk  on  two 
other  days  in  summer. 

In  winter  study,  except  twice 
a  week  a  singing  lesson  of  an 
hour. 

Supper  at  seven. 

Are  allowed  to  work  in  the 
field  fix)m  seven  to  nine  in 
summer,  and  play  in  the  house 
from  seven  to  eight,  and  are 
occupied  in  mutual  instruction 
from  eight  to  nine  in  winter. 

Study  from  nine  to  ten. 


Are  in  school  four  days  in 
the  week,  or  walking  with  the 
tutors  two  days  until  four, 
P.M. 

Receive  a  luncheon  of  bread 
at  four,  and  play  in  the  yard ; 
on  Saturday  walk  until  five. 

Study  two  days,  and  receive 
singing  lessons  four  days  in 
the  week  from  five  to  seven* 

Supper  at  seven. 

Play  in  summer  out  of  doors, 
in  winter,  in-doors,  until  eight 
Voluntary  occupation  and 
prayers. 

The  fourth  class  goes  to  bed 
at  nine. 

The  third  class  studies  until 
ten. 


As  an  the  particulars  of  this  distribution  of  time  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  the  directors  of  this  institution,  and  in  the 
true  spirit,  it  merits  especial  attention.  In  passing  it  briefly 
in  review,  I  would  call  attention,  first,  to  the  portions  of  the 
day  devoted  to  occupation,  recreation,  and  domestic  duties. 
These  are,  in  summer,  about  seventeen  and  a-half  hours,  and 
in  winter  sixteen  and  a-half  for  the  upper  classes,  leaving  but 
six  and  a-half  in  the  former,  and  seven  and  a-half  in  the  lat- 
ter to  sleep.  I  confess  that  both  allotments  seem  to  me 
entirely  too  small  for  boys  about  twelve  years  of  age;  and,  in- 
deed, such  as  would  scarcely  be  adapted  to  the  average  of  full 
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grown  men.  The  allowance  is  so  small,  compared  with  that 
of  every  other  institution,  that,  had  I  not  derived  the  information 
from  the  director  himself,  I  should  conclude  there  was  some 
mistake  in  the  matter.  The  younger  boys  have  an  additional 
time  for  sleep,  the  youngest  having  an  hour  and  a-half,  nearly, 
more  than  the  eldest,  and  the  other  three  classes  about  half  an 
hour  more.  The  general  arrangement  is  highly  judicious,  but 
it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  so  great  a  difference  is  neces- 
sary between  boys  of  ten  and  fourteen.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison of  this  and  the  other  heads  of  my  remarks  with  other 
schools,  I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  YIIL,  a  table  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  the  orders  of  the  day  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  which  are  described  in  this  Report 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  day  into  time  for 
study,  for  regular  school  duties,  for  the  extra  school  duties,  for 
play,  and  for  domestic  concerns,  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each  for  the  elder  boys  stands  thus,  on  the  general  average. 
For  study  and  school  in  winter  nearly  eleven  hours,  in  summer 
nearly  ten  and  a-half ;  for  play  and  domestic  occupations,  in 
winter,  about  five  and  a-half  hours,  and  in  summer,  about 
seven  hours,  the  amout  of  hours  employed  in  study  and  school 
exercises  being  nearly  equal  in  winter,  and  about  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  five  in  summer.  With  the  German  plan,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  orally,  and 
at  this  age  of  the  pupils,  these  proportions  are,  probably,  quite 
just  and  consistent  with  a  high  intellectual  development  That 
the  development  should  be  of  the  higher  order,  wiU  appear  by 
comparing  the  number  of  hours  occupied  in  intellectual  exer- 
cises in  this  school,  with  the  allotment  in  the  others,  as  shown 
in  the  table  already  referred  to. 

In  relation  to  the  succession  of  work  and  play,  there  are 
the  following  arrangements.  In  summer,  in  the  evening,  there 
are  three  hours  of  study,  and.  in  winter  four;  in  the  former  case, 
two  hours  of  recreation  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  latter,  one 
within  doors.  There  is,  further,  time  for  preparation  for  the 
day's  lessons,  in  the  morning,  of  which  an  hour  is  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.    Two  hours  are  passed,  also,  before  school,  in  domes- 
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tic  duties^  some  of  which  give  bodily  exercise.  The  school 
then  continues  for  three  hours,  in  summer,  with  an  extra  hour 
devoted  to  drawing  or  mutual  mstruction,  and  four  hours  in 
winter.  There  are  two  hours  of  recreation,  then  two  hours 
of  school,  and  again  an  hour  of  recreation,  before  the  evening 
study.  This  succession  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  judicious. 
An  improvement,  however,  suggests  itself,  that  there  should  be 
brief  intervals  of  out  of  door  relaxation  between  the  school 
hours.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be  difficult,  though  not  impos- 
sible, at  Halle,  where  several  schools  open  upon  the  same  court 
On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  there  is  no  school  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  pupils  walk  out  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors. 

In  regard  to  the  younger  boys,  the  arrangement,  except  in 
the  time  of  rising,  is  not  materially  different,  until  after  the 
morning  school  at  eleven,  when,  only  a  selected  number  of 
them,  have  one  hour  of  instruction  until  twelve.  From  twelve 
until  two,  on  two  days  of  the  week,  some  of  the  boys  learn 
French,  and  all  of  them  drawing,  and  on  two  other  days  they 
are  free.  This  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  school  hour 
to  those  of  the  elder  boys,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  in- 
struction is  communicated,  in  great  part,  orally  to  the  younger 
boys,  and  hence  they  require  fewer  hours  of  preparation  and 
more  of  recitation.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  they  walk 
from  two  to  four,  instead  of  studying  as  the  elder  boys  do  in 
the  half-holiday,  and  study  from  five  to  seven,  while  the  others 
are  out  They  have  four  hours  more  of  lessons  in  vocal  music 
than  the  elder  boys.  For  all  but  the  lowest  class  there  is  an 
hour  of  study,  from  nine  to  ten.  The  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  minutiae  of  these  arrangements,  shows  itself  every 
where.  The  director  has  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  as 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  a  measure,  and  changes 
and  modifications  may  be  made  immediately,  whenever  circum- 
stances indicate  their  necessity. 

The  Sunday  order  of  the  day  is  the  following:  From  rising 
until  seven  o'clock  household  duties,  from  seven  to  eight  study, 
from  eight  to  nine  voluntary  occupation,  from  nine  to  ten 
prayers  in  the  common  hall,  from  ten  to  twelve  voluntary  oc- 
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cupation,  from  twelve  to  two  liberty  to  go  into  the  garden, 
from  two  to  four  study,  from  four  to  seven  voluntary  occupa- 
tions, and  visits  in  the  town,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  gardeti. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  very  scanty  supply  of  religious 
instruction,  but  the  school  plan  shows  that  this  forms  a  part  of 
the  every  day  duty  of  the  school,  and  that  thus  it  is  mingled 
with  all  the  other  exercises.  The  Sunday  occupations,  however 
inappropriate  they  would  be  deemed  in  an  institution  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  conform  to  the  tone  of  religious 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  hence  I  do  not  consider  them  a 
proper  subject  for  comment  or  objection,  in  connexion  with  a 
single'  institution.  The  whole  subject  must  excite  much  re- 
flection. 


MILITARY  ORPHAN-HOUSES  AT  POTSDAM  AND  ANNABUR6. 

These  are  both  establishments  for  soldiers'  children,  and  in- 
tended to  train  them  for  the  service  as  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. I  present  the  first  to  the  notice  of  the  board  on  account 
of  its  well  arranged  system  of  physical  education,  discipline,  and 
police,  from  which,  though  its  object  is  different  from  ours, 
some  useful  hints  may  be  drawn,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
strict  conformity  of  means  to  ends.  I  am  induced  to  lay  be- 
fore the  board  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  second, 
because,  the  school  has  recently  been  re-organized  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  teachers  of 
Prussia;  from  a  visit  to  whose  school  for  teachers,  and  the  es- 
tablishments connected  with  it,  I  derived  much  instruction,  and 
from  whose  experience  and  judgment  this  sketch  of  the  organi- 
zation of  an  elementary  and  middle  school  results.*  I  did  not 
visit  the  school,  which  was  out  of  my  general  route,  because, 
having  been  but  recently  re-organized  on  that  plan,  there  was 
no  new  experience  to  be  gathered  in  regard  to  its  working. 


*  I  am  indebted,  for  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  excellent  regulationa  of  thit 
school,  to  the  kindness  of  its  author,  Dr.  Hamisch,  director  of  the  seminary  for 
teachers  at  Weissenfels,  in  Prussia. 
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MILITARY  ORPHAN.HOUSE  AT  POTSDAM. 

History^  Buildings^  and  General  Government  This  institution 
was  founded  in  1724,  by  Frederick  William  the  First  of  Prussia, 
The  reputation  of  Franke's  Foundations  induced  this  monarch 
to  rival  the  benevolence  of  the  clergyman,  and  to  establish  on 
a  scale  proportioned  to  his  greater  means,  a  house  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  orphans  of  his  soldiers.  While,  however,  the  re- 
cipients of  Franke's  bounty  are  free  to  choose  their  career  in 
after  life,  and  only  so  far  bound  to  the  institution,  as  a  sense  of 
gratitude  may  prompt,  the  youth  who  passes  through  the  Mili- 
tary Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  must  enter  the  military  service 
for  twelve  }rears.  Three  of  these,  indeed,  are  the  term  of  service 
of  every  citizen,  and  I  believe  the  three  years  in  the  non-com- 
missioned officers*  school  are  now  counted  as  part  of  the 
twelve,  and  thus  the  actual  number  of  extra  years  of  service  is 
reduced  to  six.  The  institution  began  with  one  hundred  and 
teventy-nine  children,  both  girls  and  boys  being  received;  this 
arrangement  continued  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  girls' 
school  was  removed  from  Potsdam,  and  the  establishment  at  pre- 
sent is  for  male  pupils  only.  There  are  between  three  and  four 
hundred  in  the  elementary  or  boys'  department.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  orphan-house  two  attempts  are  recorded  to  in- 
troduce manual  labour,  as  a  profitable  speculation;  neither  €^ 
which  appears,  however,  to  have  succeeded.  The  first  of  these, 
the  manufacture  of  Brabant  lace,  was  introduced  in  1743,  and 
after  various  modifications  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  labour 
of  the  children,  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1796.  In  1744,  the 
culture  of  silk  was  introduced  extensively  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  especially  enjoined  at  the  orphan-houses ;  but  this  at- 
tempt was  not  more  successful  in  the  end  than  the  other,  and 
the  culture  is  not  kept  up  in  this  institution. 

The  present  spacious  buildings  were  chiefly  constructed  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  founder  and  of  Frederick  the  Great  Ad- 
ditions have,  however,  been  made  from  time  to  time  since,  and 
the  whole  plan  is  hardly  yet  completed.  The  institution  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  three  departments  or  schpols;  an 
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elementary  school,*  a  trade  school,  and  a  music  school  The 
buildings  for  the  elementary  school  are  erected  about  a  spacious 
court,  which  serves  as  an  exercising  and  play-ground.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  refectory,  in  which  all  the  youth  from  the 
different  schools  composing  the  institution,  meet  three  times  a 
day,  aqd  the  study  and  play-rooms,  lavatory,  &c.  The  study- 
rooms  form  a  long  range,  and  when  the  doors  of  communica- 
tion are  opened,  one  teacher  can  superintend  the  whole  of  the 
classes.  The  arrangement  of  the  lavatory  is  defective,  the  boys 
washing  together  in  a  large  stone  trough.  The  school-rooms 
are  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  are  calculated  for  divi- 
sions of  forty  boys  each.  There  are  six  dormitories,  furnished 
with  wooden  or  iron  bedsteads,  the  latter  having  been  more 
recently  introduced,  and  found  to  answer  well.  The  bedding 
consists  of  a  straw  bed  beneath  and  a  mattress  of  hair  above. 
Each  dormitory  is  superintended  by  a  teacher,  who  sleeps  at 
one  end  of  it  There  are  also  dwelling  rooms  for  the  teachers^ 
ofiicers,  &c.,  and  in  the  court  a  very  large  wash-house,  with  a 
drjring-room  above  it 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  trade  and  music  schools  are 
separated  by  a  street  from  the  others,  and  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  oflicers,  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  musical  prac- 
tice, and  the  workshops,  form  a  second  immense  series  of  struc- 
tures. The  infirmary  is  near  to  them,  and  is  under  a  separate 
direction;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  general  executive  body. 
It  is  divided  into  rooms  assigned  to  patients  suffering  from  dif- 
ferent complaints.  A  schoolmaster  gives  instruction  to  the  con- 
valescent The  arrangements  in  the  dormitories  of  the  trades' 
school,  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  army,  and  the  superin- 
tendence and  discipline  are  strictly  military. 

The  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  music-school,  con- 
tains separate  rooms  for  practising  by  individuals,  class-rooms, 
and  dormitories.  There  are  rooms  in  the  mam  pile  for  the 
meetings  of  teachers,  for  a  small  library,  &c. 


*  The  literal  tranilation  of  the  title  of  tliis  ■chool  is  the  boyt*  houM,  (das  Kna- 
benham.) 
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The  executive  board  of  this  school  depends  partly  on  tlie 
ministry  of  war,  and  partly  on  that  of  public  instruction;  the 
ibnner,  however,  is  the  controlling  authority.  Under  this 
board  is  the  military  superintendent,  or  director,  to  whom  the 
chaplain,  the  secretaries,  the  economist,  the  military  superin- 
tendent of  the  day,  the  teachers,  commandants  of  coiqpanies, 
the  inspectors  of  the  trades'  and  music  school,  and  other 
officers,  are  directly  responsiblew  The  clergyman  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  elementary  school,  and  has  a  general  charge 
of  all  the  intellectual  and  religious  instruction. 

Admission.  The  orphan  children  of  soldiers  are  received  for 
maintenance,  at  any  age,  by  the  authorities  of  the  establishment, 
but  if  under  six  years,  are  boarded  with  their  friends  or  others 
until  six,  and  then  admitted  into  the  house  at  Potsdam;  they 
remain  there  until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  of 
sound  constitution,  are  transferred  to  the  trade,  or  to  the  music 
school,  where  they  remain  four  years,  and  whence  they  pass, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  good,  to  the  school  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  young  men  all  so 
well  physically  developed  as  the  pupils  of  the  trade  school,  a 
result  produced  by  constant  attention  to  their  education  on  this 
point  Children  who  are  not  healthy,  or  who  have  failed  in  the 
elementary  school,  are  apprenticed  at  fourteen,  and  the  institu- 
tion ceases  to  have  the  charge  of  them. 

Education.  In  the  Elementary  School^  the  usual  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Prussia  are  pursued,  including 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  German  language,  geography, 
drawing,  religious  instruction,  and  a  little  natural  history.  The 
bojTS  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  profi- 
ciency, and  all  the  classes  below  the  first  are  subdivided  into 
two  sections,  each  being  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and 
having  a  separate  recitation  room.  These  sections  contain 
about  forty  pupils  each.  A  monitor  of  order  from  among  the 
pupils,  has  charge  of  a  section  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
school-room,  and  renders  such  service  as  the  master  requires 
during  the  lesson;  he  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  class  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  books,  slates,  and  other  implements  of  instruc- 
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lion.  The  teachers  keep  each  a  roll,  upon  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  recitation  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  is  entered,  and 
which  is  examined  weekly  by  the  chaplain,  and  submitted  to 
the  board  of  teachers  at  their  meetings.  Ho  youth,  who  is  be- 
low a  certain  grade  upon  this  roll,  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
trades'  school.  There  are  about  five  hours  of  instruction  on 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  about  twenty-three  in  the  whole 
week.  The  holidays  are,  a  week  at  Easter,  four  days  at 
MichaelrAas,  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  half  of  July,  and  from  the 
twenty-third  of  December  to  the  second  of  January.  For 
those  who  have  no  friends  to  go  to,  the  Christmas  festivities 
are  kept  up  in  the  school,  as  in  the  private  families  of  the 
country. 

The  board  of  teachers  meet  once  every  fortnight,  and  the 
director,  or  his  substitute,  or  the  chaplain,  presides.  At  their 
meetings,  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline  are 
discussed. 

The  form  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  military,  but  a 
spirit  of  mildness  tempers  it,  suiting  it  to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 
The  boys,  in  general,  are  divided  into  four  companies,  each  of 
which  has  a  commandant,*  who  has  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  military  exercises,  and  ranks  with  the  teachers  of  the  school 
These  companies  form  a  battalion,  and  are  drilled  without  arms, 
and  inspected  by  the  director,  or  an  officer  appointed  by  him. 
In  turn  the  commandants  of  companies,  acting  as  officers  of 
the  day,  have  general  charge  of  the  military  and  police  duties. 
Two  of  the  teachers,  also,  in  turn,  act  as  inspectors  of  the 
day,  and  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in  study 
and  recreation  hours,  in  the  duties  of  personal  police,  at  meals, 
and  in  the  dormitories,  relieving  each  other  at  different  parts  of 
the  day.  They  are  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the  officer 
of  the  day,  and  he  is  expected  to  relieve  and  aid  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  order.  These  officers  report  immediately  to 
the  director. 

The  four  companies  are  subdivided  into  sections  of  eleven, 

*  A  non-eommiMioiied  officer  of  the  higbeet  grade. 
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over  each  of  which  one  of  the  boys  is  placed,  wilh  the  title  of 
overseer,  or  corporal,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  good  order  of 
his  section,  and  may  be  assisted  in  his  duties  by  one  chosen  from 
it  From  among  these  corporals  one  is  selected  for  the  general 
control  and  superintendence  of  the  others,  and  marches  the 
company  to  the  lavatory,  to  meals,  to  the  dormitory,  &c.,  being 
responsible  for  them  whenever  they  are  collected  as  a  com- 
pany. The  boys  composing  a  section  are  placed  at  meals  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  table  with  the  corporal  who  has  charge  of 
theoL  The  younger  pupils  do  not  join  these  companies  at 
once,  but  are  kept  together  in  a  division  which  is  under  female 
superintendence,  has  a  separate  overseer,  and  is  under  differ- 
ent regulations  as  to  rising,  going  to  bed,  and  other  particulars 
of  discipline  and  police  from  the  elder  pupils. 

All  the  duties  of  domestic  and  personal  police,  and  some  of 
those  of  domestic  economy,  are  performed  by  the  boys  enrolled 
in  the  four  companies.  They  clean  their  own  shoes,  brush  their 
own  clothes,  attend  to  the  police  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
building,  serve  the  meals,  and  make  their  beds.  That  the  vari- 
ous duties  may  be  attended  to  in  an  orderly  way,  there  are,  be- 
sides those  already  spoken  of,  special  overseers  appointed  among 
the  pupils,  Mfho  have  general  charge  of  them  while  engaged 
in  certain  duties,  and  of  particular  localities.  Thus  there  is  an 
overseer  of  the  room  where  the  clothes  and  shoes  are  kept, 
who  has  charge  of  the  exchange  of  the  Sunday  for  week-day 
dress,  and  vice  versa ;  an  overseer  of  the  room  where  the  shoes 
are  brushed  and  blacked ;  an  overseer  of  the  lavatory ;  four 
superintendents  of  cleanliness,  who  direct  the  pupils  while  wash- 
ing and  combing  their  hair ;  one  of  hair  cutting;  two  of  serving 
the  table,  who  have  charge  of  a  detail  of  thirty  pupils,  who 
serve  and  clear  the  tables  and  clean  the  knives  and  forks;  one, 
of  the  manual  labour  classes;  one,  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital; 
one,  of  those  who  are  unwell,  and  must  report  to  the  physician; 
one,  of  the  lights;  one,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  bounds;  one  of 
the  pupils  who  sing  the  liturgy  in  the  church;  one  to  conduct 
the  pupils,  whose  shoes  require  repairs,  to  the  shoemaker;  be- 
sides, those  for  the  classes  and  the  younger  boys,  already  men- 
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tionedy  and  a  few  others.  I  make  this  enumeration  in  order  to 
show  the  minuteness  of  the  arrangements  for  police  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  conducted  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  selections  for  appointments  are  made  by  the 
teachers  and  officers,  and  submitted  to  the  chaplain  and  direc- 
tor for  their  approbation.  A  part  of  the  pupils  employed  as 
superintendents  receive  small  pecuniary  allowances,  and  all 
enjoy  many  privileges. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  who  are  found  to  have  a  taste  for  music, 
receive  special  lessons,  and  are  employed,  when  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient, to  give  the  signals  for  the  different  duties  of  the  day. 
Eight  pupils  are  thus  selected  to  be  taught  the  bugle  and  fife, 
and  twelve  the  drum. 

In  regard  to  conduct,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  four  grades, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  teachers  and  officers,  a  revision 
of  the  classification  taking  place  every  quarter,  and  the  director 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  the  power  to  displace  a  pupil  in  a 
case  of  emergency.  The  first  class  grade  is  composed  of  pu- 
pils distinguished  for  unvarying  good  conduct,  and  on  holidays 
its  members  are  allowed  to  leave  the  orphan-house  alone  to 
make  small  purchases  at  discretion,  and  are  neither  subject  to 
corporal  punishment  nor  to  the  stoppage  of  their  meals.  The 
second  class  is  composed  also  of  meritorious  pupils,  but  of  a 
lower  grade  of  conduct  than  the  first;  they  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  school  sometimes,  but  not  so  often  as  the  others,  and 
are  generally  under  supervision.  From  these  two  grades  only, 
the  superintendents  or  overseers  are  taken.  Pupils  of  the  third 
grade  stand  between  those  who  are  decidedly  good  or  bad,  and 
are  treated  accordingly.  They  are  the  last  who  are  permitted 
to  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  trades'  school,  on  completing 
their  course  in  the  former.  Those  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  grade, 
are  kept  constantly  under  supervision,  have  no  allowances,  no 
leaves  of  absence,  are  separated,  when  possible,  from  the  rest 
of  the  pupils,  and  are  even  punished  by  an  inferior  diet  There 
were  very  few  pufnls  in  this  grade  when  I  visited  the  institu- 
tion* in  1887-8,  which  was  justly  considered  as  an  indication 
cf  jti  good  coodiiion. 
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The  health  of  the  pupils  is  promoted  by  frequent  bodily  ex- 
ercise, and,  when  the  weather  permits,  in  the  open  air.  Thus 
they  have  regular  gymnastic  exercises  four  times  a  week,  are 
drilled  by  companies  four  times,  and  by  battalion  twice  a  week, 
take  frequent  walks,  and,  in  summer,  bathe  every  day.  The 
regular  manual  labour  in  this  department  of  the  school  is  con- 
fined to  knitting  and  tailoring.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are 
conducted  by  two  teachers,  each  taking  charge  of  one  of  the 
companies,  of  which  two  attend  the  lesson  at  the  same  time, 
and  assisted  by  pupils  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient 
in  the  exercises.  There  are  two  swimming  lessons  given  to 
each  company,  in  summer,  every  week.  In  the  ordinary  divi- 
sion of  the  day,  in  summer,  between  two  and  three  hours  are 
allowed  for  manual  labour,  the  same  for  recreation,  two  hours 
for  exercise,  and  nearly  eight  for  sleep. 

Their  clothing  is  a  neat  uniform  jacket  of  blue  cloth,  of  a 
military  fashion,  gray  or  white  pantaloons  for  the  winter,  and 
a  brown  linen  jacket  and  white  linen  pantaloons  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  their  officers  are  distinguished  by  badges  similar  to 
those  worn  in  service.  The  diet  is  rather  generous,  (see  the 
table,  Appendix,  No.  VII.,)  and,  besides  the  three  regular  meals, 
bread  is  served  to  them  as  a  luncheon  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon intervals.  The  mortality  was,  in  1831,  but  one  in  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  in  the  whole  institution. 

An  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  are  to  pass  into  the 
trades'  school,  to  ascertain  the  trade  which  they  may  wish  to 
follow,  by  a  trial  during  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  course. 

The  order  of  the  day,  with  merely  slight  variations  during 
four  days  of  the  week,  in  summer,  is  as  follows :  The  pupils 
rise  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  and  proceed  by  companies 
to  the  lavatory,  two  companies  occupying  it  at  once  and  alter- 
nating, the  other  two  being,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  cleaning 
their  shoes.  Wash  and  comb  their  hair.  At  half  past  five  the 
boys  detailed  to  serve  the  meals  proceed  to  the  refectory  under 
their  two  superintendents.  At  a  quarter  before  six  the  bugle 
sounds,  and  the  companies  assemble,  by  sections,  in  the  court- 
yard.   Morning  prayers  and  breakfast.   Those  who  are  slightly 

16 
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sick  report  to  the  physician.  At  a  quarter  before  seven,  the 
boys  assemble  according  to  classes,  and  at  seven  are  marched 
to  the  school-rooms.  At  a  quarter  before  nine  a  luncheon  of 
bread  is  served  out  to  them.  School  closes  at  eleven,  and  the 
pupils  are  free  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Dinner  at  about 
a  quarter  before  twelve.  The  pupils  brush  their  clothes,  and  are 
inspected  by  the  ofRcer  of  the  day.  From  a  quarter  past  one 
to  half  past  two,  review  the  morning  lessons  in  school.  From 
a  quarter  to  three  until  five,  are  occupied  with  manual  labour 
in  the  work-rooms.  Part  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in 
music,  and  the  first  and  second  classes  in  drawing;  a  stated 
number  take  a  swimming  lesson;  the  drummers,  fifers,  and 
buglers  also  have  a  lesson.  A  luncheon  of  bread  is  distributed. 
One  of  the  companies  is  at  drill,  one  at  gymnastics,  and  the 
other  pupils  bathing  or  walking  until  seven.  Evening  prayers 
in  the  refectory,  and  supper.  Wash,  and  have  recreation  until 
nine,  when  they  retire.  The  younger  pupils  retire  at  half  past 
eight. 

In  winter,  the  difTerenl  occupations  of  the  day  are  each 
one  hour  later  than  in  summer,  until  half  past  two,  when  the 
hour  of  review  of  the  lessons  is  omitted,  and  the  exercises,  as 
far  as  appropriate  to  the  season,  follow  in  the  same  order  as 
in  summer,  until  half  past^ve,  at  which  hour  the  pupils  go  to 
the  school-room,  and  remain  until  a  quarter  before  seven. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  an  hour  in  the  morning  is  de- 
voted to  religious  instruction,  the  other  lessons  being  omitted, 
except  the  physical  exercises  on  Wednesday.  Stated  days  and 
periods  of  the  day  are  assigned  for  the  exchange  of  the  week-day 
clothes  for  those  of  Sunday,  for  taking  clothes  or  shoes  requir- 
ing repairs  to  the  tailor  or  shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  for 
hair-cutting  and  combing,  for  washing  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
the  feet,  and  for  other  minute  matters  not  necessary  to  be  here 
presented,  since  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  order  and 
ezactncRBs  of  the  arrangements  may  be  formed  from  the  speci- 
men of  the  order  of  the  day  already  given. 

Thnfe  SckooL    The  object  of  this  school  is,  in  part,  to  econo- 
iImi  bodM  of  the  institution,  by  making  within  its  walls 
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articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  pupils,  but  more  to  secure 
the  acquisition,  not  only  of  general  mechanical  dexterity,  but 
of  a  trade,  which  may  serve  to  increase  their  emoluments  when 
they  enter  the  military  service.  There  are,  at  present,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  pupils  in  the  class. 

In  order  to  pass  into  the  trades'  school  from  the  elementary 
division,  the  pupil  must  have  reached  at  least  the  second  class, 
have  been  above  the  fourth  grade  in  conduct,  be  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a  bodily  constitution  fitting 
him  for  the  military  service.  The  course  lasts  three  years. 
The  scliool  has  a  special  inspector,  or  superintendent,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  director  of  the  whole  institution,  or,  in  fact, 
to  his  substitute,  who  has  special  charge  of  this  and  of  the  mu- 
sic school. 

The  different  trades  now  taught  here  are  those  of  blacksmiths, 
saddlers,  tailors,*  shoemakers,  and  lithographers.  The  last 
named  has  but  seven  pupils  admissible  to  its  school,  and  the  next 
to  the  last  forty-four.  These  numbers  depend  upon  the  demand 
for  the  occupation  subsequent  to  leaving  the  establishment,  the 
space  required  for  the  operations  of  the  trade,  the  difficulty  of 
teaching,  &c.  As  each  pupil  is  in  general  permitted,  on  ad- 
vising with  the  inspector,  to  choose  his  employment,  it  some- 
times happens  that  boys  are  sent  into  the  town  to  learn  a  trade 
not  taught  in  the  school.  Changes  of  occupation  are  very  rare, 
but  are  sometimes  permitted.  The  blacksmiths  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  repairs  of  arms,  the  saddlers  make  the  caps  and 
accoutrements,  &c.  used  in  the  house,  the  tailors  all  the  uniforms, 
the  shoemakers  supply  not  only  this  orphan-house,  but  that  of 
the  girls  with  shoes,  and  the  lithographers  are  occupied  in  copy- 
ing forms  for  the  school  or  war  department,  manuals,  &c. 
They  work  about  seven  hours  a  day,  under  the  superintendence 
of  master  workmen  from  the  town. 

An  hour  of  each  day  is  spent  in  gymnastic  or  military  exer- 
cises in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  in  winter  in  the  large  room 


*  At  this  trade  the  pupils  were  Mated  upon  a  form,  or  bench,  around  a  cireu- 
lar  table,  and  not,  aa  with'  ua,  in  a  conatrained  poaition  upon  a  table. 
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before  spoken  of.  The  military  exercises,  besides  the  ordinary 
ones,  comprise  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Prussian  service. 
The  usual  exercises  of  gymnastics  are  introduced,  omitting  any 
which  seem  to  have  a  tendency  towards  the  tricks  of  the 
mountebank.  A  manual,  compiled  from  Jahn  and  Eiselin,*'  is 
the  guide  of  the  teachers.  For  instruction  in  these  exercises, 
the  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  again  into 
squads,  so  that  the  teacher  need  have  but  twelve  to  fourteen 
under  his  charge.  Non-commissioned  ofRcers  are  the  under 
teachers,  and  in  turn  are  superintended  by  higher  teachers,  and 
by  an  inspector. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  these  well  regulated  and  per- 
severingly  continued  exercises  it  is,  in  great  part,  due  that  the 
physical  development  of  these  youths  is,  on  the  average,  so  per- 
fect. Judicious  recreation,  a  proper  diet  and  clothing,  great 
cleanliness,  a  proper  number  of  hours  of  work,  of  instruction 
and  sleep,  no  doubt,  are  necessary,  each  and  all  in  their  degree, 
but  great  influence  must  be  besides  allowed  to  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  pupils  have  two  hours  of  instruction  during  the  day,  in- 
tended to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
the  elementary  school,  rather  than  to  teach  new  ones.  Military 
drawing  is,  however,  added  to  their  former  acquisitions. 

When  not  in  the  shops,  nor  in  school,  nor  at  exercise,  they 
are  superintended  by  non-commissioned  officers.  The  disci- 
pline in  this  school  is  military  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  details,  and 
altogether  adapted  as  a  preparation  to  the  life  which  they  are 
to  lead  af\er  leaving  it. 

Music  School.  Those  pupils  who  have  manifested  a  decided 
musical  talent  in  the  lower  school,  are  here  instructed  thoroughly 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  The  object  is  to  supply 
musicians  to  the  regimental  bands.  These  pupils  have  a  separate 
superintendence  from  those  of  the  other  schools,  and  difierent 


•  Mr.  Kiel,  the  soperintendent  of  this  department,  has  ndt  only  adopted  the 
new  exercises  of  EUselin,  of  Berlin,  but  has  made  some  very  judicious  improve. 
ments  upon  them. 
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hours  of  exercise  and  duty.  They  keep  up  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  elementary  school,  as  is  done  in  the  trades'  schooL 
There  are  about  forty  pupils  in  the  classes. 

MILITARY  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  ANNABURG. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  an 
elementary  course,  consisting  of  religious  instruction,  arithmetici 
the  mother  tongue,  singing,  writing,  and  exercises  of  induction, 
taught  in  four  classes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
The  other,  a  higher  course,  taught  in  three  classes,  and  between 
the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  age  of  the  pupils.  In  or- 
der to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  the  pupil 
must  have  gone  through  at  least  the  lowest  of  the  classes  of  the 
higher  school.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  this  school  are : 
religious  instruction,  arithmetic,  singing,  the  German  language, 
calligraphy,  geography  and  history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  drawing. 

The  courses  in  the  different  branches  are  an*anged  as  fol- 
lows: 


FijisT.  Religious  Intiruciioru 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.  Bible  stories,  psalms  and  hymns,  appropriate  to  the  season.  Four 
Ykoxm  per  week. 

VI  Class.  Histories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  portions  of  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  catechism.    Four  hours  per  week. 

V  Class.  Reading  and  explanation  of  tlie  Bible,  and  of  its  arrangement  Tho 
gospel  and  historical  works  arc  selected,  and  the  history  is  connected  with  the 
geography  of  the  Ploly  Land.    Catechism.    Five  hours. 

IV  Class.  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  church,  taught  by  Luther^s  Catechism. 
Five  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.    Moral  instruction,  duties  to  God  and  man.    Three  hours. 

II  Class.  Reading  the  Bible  with  comments,  the  pupils  making  abstracts. 
Three  hours. 

I  Class.  (Two  years.)  The  first  year  a  repetition  of  Luther*8  Catechinn. 
The  second,  a  history  of  the  Christian  dispensation.    Three  hours. 

Every  class  commits  verses  from  the  Bible  to  memory. 

Second.  Arithmetic.    Mental  and  written  aritlimctic  arc  taught  together,  that 
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the  readineis  afforded  by  the  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  other,  may  both  be 
cultivated. 

LOWm  SCHOOL. 

VII  Claaa.  The  four  g^ronnd-niles,  with  three  places  of  fi^rures  mentally.  Ap- 
plication to  questions  in  weights  and  measures.    Three  hours. 

VI  Class.    The  same  rules  extended.    Three  hours. 

V  Class.    Fractions,  with  applications  to  weights  and  measures.    Three  hoori. 
IV  Class.    Proportions.    Three  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.  The  applications  of  proportions  to  questions  of  weight,  strength, 
▼aluc,  time,  and  general  quantity.    Two  hours. 

II  Class.    Exercises  in  practical  algebra.    Two  hours. 

I  Class.  Review  of  the  course.  First  year,  practical  operations.  Second, 
theory  of  arithmetical  processes.    Two  hours. 

Third.  Vocal  Music, 

LOWER  school. 

VII  &,  VI  Classes.  Practice  of  songs,  adapted  to  youth  of  a  cheerful,  serious, 
military,  or  religious  cast,  with  one  part.    Two  hours. 

V  &  IV  Classes.  Choral  and  other  songs,  with  the  different  parts.  Elements 
of  music    Two  hours. 

UPPER  school. 
Ill,  II,  Sl  I  Classes.     More  difficult  choral  pieces.    Theoretical  instruction 
continued.    One  hour.    There  is,  besides,  instruction  given  to  a  select  choir,  in- 
tended to  conduct  the  vocal  exercises  of  the  church. 

Fourth.  Reading,  In  the  lower  classes,  a  readiness  in  reading,  and  in  the 
higher,  the  style  of  reading,  is  attended  to  especially.  Pieces  learned  previously, 
by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWER  SCHOOIm 

VII  Class.    A  good  pronunciation,  and  some  facility  in  reading.    Six  hours. 
VI  Class.    Readiness  in  reading,  and  repeating  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
read.    Familiar  illustrations.    Five  hours. 

V  Class.  Reading  some  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  useful  in  common 
life.    Four  hours. 

IV  Class.    Reading,  with  attention  to  emphasis.    Four  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.  Reading  the  Bible  and  Sacred  Melodies,  with  the  view  to  correct 
reading  in  this  kind  of  composition.    Two  hours. 

II  Class.    Reading  various  selected  works,  in  and  out  of  the  class. 

I  dasa.    Reading  continued,  and  recitations  from  works  previously  read. 

FoTH.  OHkagrufkif  and  Writing,  These  may  be  taught  together  in  the  same 
jnj  M  nmtdl  and  written  arithmetic ;  the  teacher  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  fol. 
Imt  Ui  MTB  nelhod. 
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LOWER  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.    Copying  on  slates  from  the  black-board.    Four  hours. 

VI  Class.    Copying  on  paper,  from  the  board,  and  from  books.    Four  hours. 

V  Class.  Writing  from  copy.slips,  from  books,  or  from  dictation.  (Practice 
in  spelling  and  writing).     Four  hours. 

IV  Class.    Similar  exercises  continued.    Four  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.    Copying  useful  papers,  such  as  registers,  accounts,  contracts,  Slc 
Two  hours. 

II  Class.  Calligraphy,  with  Roman  as  well  as  German  letters,  practice  in  or- 
thography, reading  of  letters  an4  documents  in  various  handwritings.  Two 
hours. 

I  Class.  Copying  papers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  as  m 
practical  introduction  to  business.    One  hour. 

Sixth.  Useful  Knowledge  taught  by  induction, 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.  The  pupils  give  their  ideas,  verbally,  of  surrounding  objects  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  of  the  commonest  productions  of  nature  and  art  Conversa- 
tions relating  to  them.  Drawing  the  most  simple  mathematical  figures  on  the 
■late.    Three  houA. 

VI  Class.  Descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  the  former  in  the  winter,  the 
latter  in  the  summer  term.  Written  remarks  on  these,  serving  to  afibrd  exer- 
cise in  the  formation  of  phrases  and  in  orthography.    Four  hours. 

V  Class.  The  most  essential  parts  of  physics  and  natural  history,  the  pupils 
taking  notes  of  the  lessons.    Four  hours. 

IV  Class.  Compositions  on  various  subjects.  Letters  relating  to  civil  and 
military  afiairs.    Four  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.    History  of  Prussia  and  drawing  of  maps.    Four  hours. 

II  Class.  General  geography,  particularly  that  of  Europe.  Passing  from 
physical  to  political  geography.  Civil  geography  in  connexion  with  the  former. 
Five  hours. 

I  Class.  Universal  history.  One  year  is  devoted  to  ancient  and  one  to  mo- 
dem history.  Selections  are  mode  of  the  more  important  parts  of  history.  Five 
hours. 

The  remaining  studies  only  belong  to  the  higher  school. 

Skvxntb.  Oerman  Grammar  and  Style. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.  Logical  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  German  language 
taught 

II  Clasii.  Idiom  of  the  language.  Compositions  on  military  subjects,  with 
especitl  re&renee  to  correctness  of  grammar. 
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I  Class.    Acquaintance  with  the  best  writers.    Exercises  of  composition  on 
sabjects  taken  firom  history. 

Eighth.  Geometry, 

UPPKR  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.    Teachings  the  names  and  properties  of  mathematical  figures  by  in- 
dnction,  in  connexion  with  drawing. 

II  Class.    Equations,  with  application  to  problems  of  common  life. 

I  Class.    Elements  of  trigonometry. 

NnvTH.  Drawing, 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.    Drawings  firom  common  objects,  varying  the  positions,  &,c, 

II  Class.    Copying  flowers,  or  drawings  of  implcmentc(. 

I  Class.    Architectural  drawing  with  instruments,  drawings  of  fiimiture,  &,c. 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  present  this  extended  programme, 
because  it  conveys,  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible,  excellent 
ideas  of  the  succession  of  courses  in  an  elementary  school,  and 
in  a  technical  or  trade  school,  for  such  the  higher  school  must 
be  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose 
is  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the  military  service,  and  hence 
that  the  wants  of  the  service  are  especially  consulted.  Another 
fact  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  is  a  Lutheran  school, 
and  therefore  the  religious  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  parti- 
cular views  of  that  church.  The  course  of  morals  of  the  third 
class,  I  must  say,  however,  seems  to  me  out  of  its  place,  for 
although  our  duties  to  God  and  our  neighbour  are  of  course 
best  learned  from  his  Word,  yet  their  inculcation  by  precept 
and  example  cannot  commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  union  of  mental  and  written 
arithmetic  is  absolutely  essential  The  gradation  appears  to  me 
good,  and  the  application  to  questions  of  common  life  gives  a 
zest  to  such  studies,  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The  theory  of 
arithmetical  processes,  however,  should  accompany  or  follow 
more  nearly  their  practical  acquisition.  Indeed,  if  they  are 
taught  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  induction,  the  theory  goes  with 
the  practice. 

If  the  youth  at  Annaburg  take  the  same  pleasure  in  the 
exercises  of  song,  from  the  elements  to  the  completion  of  the 
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musical  course,  as  those  of  the  school  actually  superintended 
by  the  author  of  this  project,  the  success  will  be  complete. 

The  connexion  of  orthography  and  writing,  especially  if 
combined  with  early  reading,  is  natural. 

The  exercises  of  induction,  which  in  the  lower  classes  are  well 
drawn  out,  deviate  from  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  class, 
and  in  the  geographical  and  historical  courses  do  not  return  to 
it  The  system  in  both  these  branches  is  rather  synthetical  than 
inductive.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  break  away  from  this 
method,  into  that  of  giving  positive  instruction,  from  the  appa- 
rently greater  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  pupil;  some  teachers 
have  abandoned  it  altogether,  as  too  slow,  though  ultimately 
to  their  cost,  as  appeared  to  me  in  cases  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  results. 

The  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  course  of  draw- 
ing, which  might  with  excellent  eflect  be  so  extended  as  to 
branch  out  into  complete  courses  of  drawing  and  writing. 

As  this  plan  results  from  an  extended  experience,  the  number 
of  hours  of  instruction,  per  week,  necessary  to  secure  the  results, 
is  an  important  datum,  and  as  such  I  have  retained  it,  whenever 
it  was  inserted  in  the  original  programme. 


CIVIL  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  POTSDAM,  AND  ORPUAN-HOUSE  AT 

LITTLE  GLIENCKE. 

Besides  the  Military  Orphan-house  at  Potsdam,  there  are  two 
other  orphan-houses  at  and  near  the  city,  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  which  I  propose  here  to  describe.  From  their  limited 
number  of  pupils,  and  other  peculiarities,  they  will  not  require 
a  full  discussion. 

The  founder  of  both  these  interesting  establishments  is  coun- 
sellor Von  Turk,  whose  enlightened  benevolence,  aided  by  the 
means  of  his  friends,  has  furnished  homes  and  education,  in  one 
of  these  establishments,  for  the  sons  of  deceased  physicians, 
clergymen,  &c.,  and  in  the  other,  for  the  orphans  of  country 
schoolmasters,  and  of  the  inferior  officers  of  government  The 
first,  called  the  Civil  Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  has  twenty-four 

17 
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pupils  under  its  charge,  of  whom  sixteen  reside  in  the  house,  the 
others  being  assisted  at  the  dwellings  of  their  mothers.  The 
pupils  first  enter  the  excellent  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  and 
when  they  have  reached  its  first  class,  (or  at  between  thirteen 
And  fourteen  years  of  age,)  choose,  according  to  their  disposi- 
tion and  talent,  their  future  course.  According  to  this,  they  pass 
to  the  trade  school,  the  school  for  teachers,  or  the  gymnasium. 
Those  of  ordinary  parts  are  apprenticed  at  fourteen.  A  teacher 
lives  with  them  and  superintends  their  studies. 

Those  who  have  passed  through  the  gj'mnasium,  are  sup- 
ported at  the  universities  by  foundations.  The  road  is  thus 
opened  to  merit  in  any  direction  in  which  it  may- exhibit  itself. 
The  institution  is  merely  the  home,  and  the  public  schools  af- 
ford to  it,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  precisely  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  is  required.  The  advantages  here  given  to  particular 
orphans  are,  doubtless,  those  which  our  founder  intended  to  be 
extended  to  all,  and  that  within  the  institution  itself;  an  idea 
requiring  means  no  less  ample  than  those  which  he  has  devoted 
to  it,  to  secure  its  successful  execution. 

In  the  Orphan-house  of  Little  Gliencke,  the  pupils  receive 
such  an  education  as  may  fit  them  for  mechanical  pursuits,  or 
as  introductory  to  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Prussia.  Provision  to  receive  a  higher  education 
is  made  for  those  who  distinguish  themselves.  The  pupils  are 
engaged  a  portion  of  each  day  in  manual  labour:  in  summer, 
in  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  mulberry  trees,  and  in  gardening, 
having  also  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  management  of  bees  and 
silk-worms.  In  the  winter,  with  manufactures  of  straw  and 
making  nets,  and  some  of  the  cider  boys  in  joinery  work,  mo- 
delling, and  smithing.  The  number  of  boys  is  only  thirteen, 
so  that  but  one  teacher  is  needed,  who  lives  with  them  con- 
stantly, giving,  himself,  nearly  all  the  instruction.  Counsellor 
Von  Tiirk  takes  a  share  in  some  departments,  to  which  he 
has  especially  devoted  himself,  as  for  example  the  connexion 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  discipline  is  of  the  family 
kind.  The  boys  are  divided  into  classes  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
according  to  their  progress.    The  teacher  now  in  this  school. 
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is  one  of  those  instances  of  ardent  attachment  and  devotion  to 
his  profession,  such  as  are  more  frequently  seen  in  Prussia 
Uian  in  any  other  country  to  which  my  researches  extended. 

ORPHAN-TIOUSE  OF  FRANKFORT  ON  MAINE. 

This  establishment  makes  no  pretensions  to  giving  an  edu- 
cation above  that  intended  to  fit  its  pupils  for  trades,  but  in  the 
means  taken  to  give  them  a  general  mechanical  dexterity,  ap- 
plicable to  their  future  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  paternal 
character  of  its  discipline,*  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  I  have  visited.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  idea  of 
the  object  of  manual  labour  may  be  carried  out  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  our  college,  and  indulge  a  confident  expectation 
that^  by  a  judicious  selection  of  masters,  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
stitution, notwithstanding  its  enlarged  scale,  may  be  as  mild  as 
that  of  the  school  now  under  discussion. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  orphan-house  are  well  situated, 
and  commodiously  arranged,  with  a  neat  garden  in  front,  a 
pretty  chapel  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and  the  other  buildings 
on  a  long  line  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  chapel.  About 
a  century  ago  the  rights  of  orphans  to  education  from  the  pub- 
lic were  so  little  acknowledged,  that  they  were  ranked  with 
offenders,  or  when  better  off  than  this,  with  adult  paupers. 
There  are  many  examples  of  both  those  connexions  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  orphan-houses,  and  the  former  existed  in  the 
case  of  the  Frankfort  establishment,  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  the  orphan-house  being,  up  to  that  time,  a 
branch  of  the  correction-house.  The  present  establishment 
shows  what  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  has  taken 
place  since  that  period.  The  buildings  date  from  1829-32. 
The  income  is  derived  in  part  from  landed  and  in  part  from 
funded  property.  It  is  managed  by  twelve  trustees,  usually  se- 
lected from  among  the  elder  senators  of  the  city.  Under  these 
is  the  head  master,  who  controls  all  the  in-door  affairs  of  the 


*  This  and  tho  present  improved  general  condition  of  the  institution,  are  due 
to  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  head  master,  the  ReT.  Mr.  Schaeffor. 
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institution,  and  is  responsible  for  its  efficiency.  He  is  re-eli- 
gible every  four  years,  a  tenure  quite  unusual  in  similar  schools, 
but  attended  with  advantages  in  some  points  of  view.  The 
economist  or  steward,  who  is  the  onlv  officer  allowed  to  be  a 
married  man,  has  charge,  under  the  head  master,  of  providing 
for  the  household.  There  are  two  assistant  teachers,  re-eligible 
every  year. 

The  pupils  are  fatherless  children,  or,  in  certain  cases,  other 
destitute  children  and  foundlings,  the  latter  being  paid  for  by 
the  city.  There  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  children 
at  the  charge  of  the  institution,  of  whom  ninety-five  are  boys, 
and  thirteen  very  young  children,  who  are  boarded  out  of  the 
house.  The  age  of  admission  is  six,  and  that  of  leaving  the 
school  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  or  after  the  celebration 
of  their  first  communion.  Places  as  apprentices  are  secured 
for  those  who  are  to  leave  the  house,  and  they  remain  under 
its  superintendence  until  the  term  of  apprenticeship  has  ex- 
pired. They  are  then  presented  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
sum  of  money,  and  their  connexion  with  the  orphan-house 
ceases. 

The  intellectual  education  is  of  the  same  grade,  and  em- 
braces nearly  the  same  subjects,  as  at  Hamburgh;  the  division 
is  here,  however,  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  has  its 
master,  the  head  master  passing  from  class  to  class,  and  hav- 
ing special  charge  of  the  religious  instruclion,  and  of  the  exer- 
cises of  induction,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geometry. 
I  had  occasion  to  hear  a  recitation  of  the  youngest  class  with 
him  in  the  inductive  exercises,  and  to  remark  how  much  more 
difficult  his  task  was  than  that  of  a  teacher  in  the  neighbouring 
school,  who  had  a  class  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  subject;  in 
fact  it  required  considerable  exertion  on  his  part  to  induce  them 
to  exercise  their  reflective  powers  at  all.  As  a  general  rule  in 
Germany,  where  the  temperament  is  less  lively  than  in  England, 
youths  in  this  situation,  many  of  them,  before  entering  these  in- 
stitutions, friendless,  neglected,  or  ill  used,  require  very  peculiar 
management  to  elicit  their  mental  powers,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  I  visited,  I  observed  that  boys  thus  situated  are,  in 
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general,  below  the  average  in  animal  spirits,  and  frequently  in 
mental  activity. 

The  assistant  teachers  superintend  the  boys  by  turns  during 
the  hours  when  they  are  not  in  school,  an  arrangement,  of  the 
advantages  of  which  I  have  often  spoken.  These  teachers  are 
re-appointed  every  year,  the  trustees  judging  this  method  more 
advisable  than  any  stipulations  as  to  removal.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  have  generally,  after  a  number  of  years'  service,  I  believe, 
the  offer  of  more  important  situations,  and  their  places  are  sup- 
plied from  the  qualified  pupils  of  the  institution. 

The  discipline,  in  general,  is  addressed  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  affections.  No  prizes  are  given  to  stimulate  to  study. 
Keeping  the  boys  from  play  or  work,  requiring  them  to  work 
alone,  admonition,  solitary  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
corporeal  chastisement,  are  the  punishments.  The  character 
of  each  pupil  is  studied,  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  means  of 
repression  or  encouragement  are  applied  accordingly. 

A  diary  is  kept  by  each  assistant-teacher,  in  which  he  enters 
not  only  the  progress  of  every  pupil,  and  of  all  the  classes, 
but  such  remarks  on  the  conduct  as  he  may  find  necessary; 
the  head  master  examines  this  diary,  and  confers  with  the  un- 
der masters  from  time  to  time.  There  are,  besides,  regular 
meetings  of  the  teachers  held  every  week,  as  is  usual  in  the 
German  schools,  and  which  serve  not  only  to  inform  the  seve- 
ral masters  of  the  character  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  but  as 
opportunities  for  giving  and  receiving  advice  in  relation  to  me- 
thods of  instruction  or  discipline. 

There  is  one  vacation  in  the  year,  new  year's  day,  on  which 
the  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit  their  friends.  During  two  hours 
on  every  Sunday  afternoon  they  receive  their  friends,  who 
are  provided  with  tickets  for  that  purpose.  There  are  oc- 
casions, however,  of  breaking  through  this  strict  seclusion,  by 
the  occupation  of  the  boys  in  services  connected  with  the 
town,  which  take  them  out  of  the  walls  of  the  institution.* 

*  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  differences  which  prevail  in  regard  to  views  of  mo- 
nk, that,  while  with  us  lotteries  are  abolished,  these  youths  actually  receive  a 
pecnniary  reward  for  drawing  the  lotteries  of  the  city  of  Frankfort 
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Besides  the  religious  instruction  in  the  school-room,  the  children 
attend  chapel  once  on  Sunday,  and,  as  the  services  are  Lutheran, 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  sent  to  a  chapel  in  the  city. 

The  diet  is  more  generous  than  that  at  Hamburgh,  as  they 
have  moat  for  dinner  three  times  a  week.  In  regard  to  the 
kind  of  food  necessary  for  nourishment,  the  practice  of  the  con* 
tinent,  while  it  is  no  example  for  England,  seems  much  more 
applicable  to  our  country,  as  far  as  the  similarity  of  climate  is 
concerned.  Though  our  winters  are  generally  longer,  they  are 
not  more  severe  than  those  of  the  middle  of  Germany,*  while 
our  summers  exceed  theirs  in  heat.  The  supply  of  clothing  is 
nearly  the  same  as  at  Hamburgh. 

The  discipline  of  the  dormitories,  wash-house,  during  the 
walks,  &c.,  is  rendered  easier  by  the  division  of  the  pupils  into 
squads  of  twelve,  each  having  a  monitor  at  its  head.  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  any  of  these  institutions  the  plan  adopted  at  the 
London  Orphan-house  has  been  tried,  of  allowing  the  moni- 
tors to  choose  their  own  divisions;  believing  it  to  be  attended 
with  good  results,  I  was  anxious  to  see  it  further  put  to  the 
test  of  use  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  these  monitors  that  the  clothes  are  served  out,  and 
the  usual  duties  of  police  executed.  The  dormitories  are  pro- 
vided with  iron  bedsteads,  each  pupil  sleeping  separately.  The 
assistant  masters  occupy  beds  in  the  two  end  dormitories,  hav- 
ing thus  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  at  night,  as  well 
as  at  rising  and  retiring. 

The  principal  house-work  being  performed  by  the  pupils,  one 
male  and  one  female  servant  only  are  required. 

Besides  the  employment  in  handicraft  work,  two  hgurs  every 
day,  the  pupils  have  an  hour  of  regular  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  on  Wednesday  they  walk,  or  bathe  in  the  Maine,  according 
to  the  season.  They  also  do  much  of  the  household  work 
which  is  not  appropriate  to  girls,  split  and  pile  the  wood,  &c. 
The  pupils,  though  in  general  healthy  in  appearance,  were  per- 


*  During  my  journey  in  the  winter  of  1837-8,  the  thermometer  was  reported 
once  u  low  as  —  ^\^  Fahr.,  at  Gotha,  near  the  centre  of  Germany. 
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ceptibly  less  robust  than  those  of  some  neighbouring  schools^ 
I  do  not,  however,  lay  much  stress  on  the  comparison,  as  it 
leaves  out  of  view  many  elements,  as,  for  example,  the  import- 
ant ones  of  the  health  of  the  parents,  and  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children  before  entering,  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
neglect  of  physical  education  could  not  justly  be  imputed  to 
the  institution.  In  sickness,  a  physician  is  called  in,  and  the 
boys  are  transferred  to  the  infirmary. 

The  handicraft  employments  are  well  arranged,  so  as  to 
avoid  two  diflSculties — on  the  one  hand,  that  of  forcing  the  in- 
clination of  a  pupil  to  work  which  does  not  suit  him;  and  on 
the  other,  allowing  him  to  acquire  habits  of  unsteadiness  by  go- 
ing from  one  occupation  to  another.  Each  pupil  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  which  of  the  handicrafts  he  will  engage  in  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  quarter,  but  when  his  choice  is  made,  he  must 
remain  in  this  division  for  three  months  at  least,  unless  special 
reasons  determine  the  master  to  permit  a  change.  The  manual 
occupations  are  making  baskets,  mats,  cord,  turning,  book- 
binding, working  in  iron  and  brass  wire,  shoemaking,  and  tai- 
loring. In  summer,  gardening  is  added  to  the  list.  Some  boys 
who  have  a  taste  for  music,  are  afforded  means  of  improving 
it.  The  little  boys  are  occupied  in  knitting,  a  very  general  oc- 
cupation in  the  German  schools  for  young  children  of  both 
sexes.  Each  trade  has  its  own  room,  and  its  superintendent. 
There  are  regular  instructors  in  those  branches  in  which  the 
teachers  cannot  give  instruction.  The  articles  made  are  none 
of  them  sold,  but  generally  used  in  the  institution. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  elder  boys  rise  at  five  in  summer,  wash  and  dress,  and 
go  to  morning  prayers.  The  younger  boys  rise  at  six.  All 
breakfast  between  six  and  seven.  The  elder  boys  are  occupied 
in  tailoring,  or  cleaning  the  hall,  or  carrying  wood  to  the  kitchen, 
and  other  household  duties,  until  seven.  All  have  instruction 
from  seven  until  ten.  Are  occupied  at  handcrafts  from  ten 
until  twelve.  Dine  at  twelve.  Are  occupied  in  personal  police 
and  play  from  one  to  two.  In  school  from  two  until  four,  ex- 
cept on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  At  four,  have  a  luncheon 
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of  bread.  From  five  to  six,  all  are  preparing  for  the  lessons  of 
the  following  day,  except  twelve,  who  are  occupied  by  turns, 
from  four  to  six,  in  the  tailor's  room.  From  six  to  seven,  gym- 
nastic exercises.  At  seven,  take  supper,  which  is  followed  by 
evening  prayers.  The  younger  boys  retire  at  eight,  and  the 
elder  ones  are,  in  summer,  in  the  garden  until  nine,  and  in  win- 
ter engaged  in  handicrafts. 

In  winter  they  rise  one  hour  later,  but  in  general  the  order 
of  the  day  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  summer. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  employed  in  this  school 
and  at  Hamburgh,  it  will  be  found  that,  generally,  they  agree 
very  well.  In  the  intellectual  education  thus  measured,  this 
school  is  very  little  behind  Hamburgh.  It  has  considerable  ad- 
vantage on  the  score  of  the  occupation  in  trades,  while  the 
other  excels  it  in  the  opportunities  for  play  and  the  exercises 
of  gymnastics.  If  we  judged  only  by  the  programme  of  studies 
at  Halle,  Hamburgh,  and  Frankfort,  we  should  place  the  intel- 
lectual education  on  a  par,  except  that  in  Halle  some  few  in  the 
highest  class  study  Latin  and  others  French;  but,  on  examining 
the  number  of  hours  of  occupation,  we  find  four  hours  of  study 
in  Halle  to  one  in  Frankfort,  and  one  hour  more  of  school  ex- 
ercise: this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  studies  are  pursued 
further,  though  the  same  in  kind,  a  fact  confirmed  by  my  ex- 
amination. The  select  class,  when  it  existed  at  Hamburgh, 
was  probably  on  a  par  with  the  oldest  class  at  Halle.  This 
uniformity  I  believe  to  be  attributable  to  the  common  sense 
view  taken  by  the  German  schoolmasters,  who  have  given  the 
impress  to  the  present  system,  of  adapting  means  to  ends.  They 
begin  by  laying  down  the  purpose  of  a  school,  and  then  or- 
ganize it  accordingly,  and  I  believe  the  boys  at  Frankfort  to 
be  quite  as  well  fitted  as  those  at  Halle  for  the  particular  posi- 
tion which  they  are  to  occupy.  When  boys  are  to  be  pushed 
in  their  studies,  so  as  to  select  the  best  to  carry  forward,  then 
the  time  of  study  must  be  increased,  as  at  Halle,  or  a  select 
class  must  be  established,  as  formerly  at  Hamburgh.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  these  schools,  the  interest  of  the  majority 
of  the  boys  is  made  the  regulating  principle  of  the  instruction. 
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DRESDEN. 

This  institution  is  under  the  enlightened  superintendence  of 
the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxony,  and  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  a  teacher,*  who  carries  out  the  plan  in  a  thorough 
Way,  both  as  regards  manual  labour  and  instruction.  The  pupils 
are  the  orphan  boys  of  soldiers,  and  are  received  at  an  early  age, 
and  prepared  for  apprenticeship  in  civil  life,  or  for  the  army. 
The  system  is  a  judicious  mixture  of  instruction  and  work;  in 
winter,  at  various  trades  and  family  occupations,  and  in  sum- 
mer, out  of  doors,  in  the  garden  and  fields,  as  well  as  in-dooi*s. 

The  institution  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  and  its  accommodations  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

The  grade  of  instruction  is  that  of  an  elementary  schod,  the 
subjects  being  religious  instruction,  the  German  language,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, natural  history,  geography  and  history,  writing,  drawing, 
and  singing.  A  portion  of  the  classes  were  examined  upon  the 
principal  subjects  of  study  during  my  visit,f  and  specimens  of 
their  writing  and  drawing  were  submitted  for  inspection.  The 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  distribution  of  the  time  which  is  allotted  to  intellectual 
instruction,  during  the  winter  session,  is  given  below.  There 
are  three  classes,  of  which  the  highest  is  called  **  select,"  many 
pupils,  however,  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  or  enter  the  army 
as  drummers  or  musicians,  before  reaching  that  grade. 

The  basis  of  their  education  is  moral  and  religious,  and  the 
priDcipal  subjects  in  addition,  are  the  mother  tongue,  and  ma- 
thematics. The  study  of  French  by  the  select  class  is  easily 
explained,  from  the  peculiar  political  position  of  Saxony  in  re- 
ference to  the  rest  of  the  German  states. 


*  Mr.  Brftun. 

t  For  tha  adrantagGOOs  opportanity  of  ▼isiting  thii  Bchool  in  his  oompanj,  I 
•m  iadeblied  to  the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxony,  Lieut  General  Von  Zextchwita. 
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tresses,  spinning,  writing  for  the  war  office  and  school,  and 
miscellaneous  house  work.  These  occupations  are  all  carried 
on  regularly,  and  with  a  view  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution;  the  farm  is  worked  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  a  large  dairy  attached  to  it.  The  pupils  are 
detailed  for  the  different  duties  every  month,  and  the  regular 
hours  of  work  are  fixed  by  the  school  programme. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follows:  the  pupils  rise 
at  six  o'clock,  wash,  dress,  and  make  their  beds.  At  seven, 
they  attend  prayers,  and  take  their  breakfast  From  eight  to 
twelve,  there  is  instruction  every  week-day,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  ten  o'clock  for  recreation  and 
luncheon.  From  twelve  until  two,  they  dine,  have  recreation 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  From  two  until  five,  except  in  the 
cases  of  a  few  pupils,  there  is  manual  labour.  From  five  to  six, 
recreation  and  supper.  From  six  to  eight',  study,  singing  les- 
sons, and  manual  labour.  At  half  past  eight,  prayers,  and  at 
nine  the  classes  retire.  In  summer  they  rise  at  five,  at  half 
past  six  have  prayers,  and  religious  instruction  until  seven. 
Breakfast,  and  have  recreation  until  eight  Are  engaged  in 
school  or  manual  labour  until  twelve,  with  an  intermission  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  for  relaxation,  at  ten.  Have  recreation, 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  dine  between  twelve  and  two.  Are 
engaged  in  school  or  manual  labour  until  six,  with  an  interval 
at  five  for  recreation,  during  which,  as  in  the  morning,  they 
receive  a  luncheon  of  bread.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  they 
bathe  in  the  Elbe,  which  is  at  an  easy  walk  from  the  institution. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  sup,  and  then  are  free  until  the  hour 
for  prayers,  towards  nine  o'clock.    At  nine  they  retire. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  are  military,  the  students 
wear  a  neat  uniform,  and  those  who  are  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  others  at  meals,  in  the  dormitories,  d^^c.,  are 
distinguished  by  particular  badges.  The  discipline  is  mild. 
The  fare  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  morning,  flour  gruel,  or 
milk  and  bread  is  given  for  breakfast;  at  noon,  vegetables  for 
dinner,  except  on  one  day  of  the  week  a  milk  gruel.  They  also 
receive  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  intervals  of  recreation,  in  the 
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morning  in  winter,  and  both  morning  wd  afternoon  in  summer. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  is  healthy. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  in  1887-8,  was, 
in  the  select  class  twenty-six,  in  the  first  class  forty-seven,  and 
in  the  second  class  fifty-one.  Total,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  There  is  a  principal  and  two  assistant  teachers,  besides 
those  for  the  handicrafts.  The  steward  has  charge  of  tlie  farm, 
and  gives  the  pupils  instruction  in  agriculture. 

ST.  JOHITS  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  PRAGUE. 

This  was  the  best  orphan-house  which  I  visited  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  I  give  it  as  containing  some  of  the  peculiar 
arrangements  found  in  southern  Germany. 

History,  Building,  and  General  Government  The  institution 
was  founded  in  1773,  after  the  close  of  the  seven  years*  war, 
by  Count  Runigh  and  others,  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  twenty-five  orphans.  The  funds*  have  been  increased 
by  imperial  grants,  especially  by  those  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  of  violent  type  having  broken  out  in 
the  house,  which  was  attributed  to  its  contracted  dimensions, 
that  empress  gave  money  for  erecting  a  more  spacious  one. 
The  present  building  contains  not  only  all  necessary  accommo- 
dations, but  is  better  adapted  to  its  object  than  most  of  the  or- 
phan-houses which  I  have  seen  on  the  continent  It  contains 
large  halls  for  school-rooms  and  studies,  for  dormitories,  and 
for  a  refectory,  for  examinations,  and  dancing  lessons;  also,  a 
chapel  with  a  gallery  for  the  choir,  a  meeting-room  for  the 
trustees,  and  for  the  teachers,  apartments  for  the  teachers,  &c. 

The  establishment  is  administered  by  seven  trustees,  appoint- 
ed by  the  city  of  Prague,  each  of  whom  takes  a  separate  de- 
partment of  it  under  his  superintendence,  the  president  having  a 
general  responsibility.  They  meet  once  a  month  at  the  house, 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  inspect  the  institution  every 
quarter,  and  receive  a  yearly  report  from  the  superintendent 
who  has  charge  of  all  the  departments.    At  present,  one  of  the 

*  The  income  is  now  «bout  twenty-one  thoasaiui  doUan. 


t. 
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teachers  has  been  chosen  to  this  office,  but  contmues  also  to 
give  instruction. 

There  are,  besides,  three  teachers,  and  one  assistant,  all  of 
whom,  as  well  as  the  superintendent,  must  be  unmarried.  The 
teachers  hold  monthly  conferences,  to  discuss  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  the  pupils,  a  system  which  cannot  be  too  warmly 
recommended,  as  producing  concert  of  action  in  teachers  of 
the  same  age,  and  improvement  in  younger  ones.  The  eco- 
nomy of  the  house  is  in  charge  of  a  stewardess,  who  receives 
a  fixed  sum  for  the  board  of  each  pupil  and  teacher,  and  has, 
besides,  a  small  salary  from  the  institution,  with  certain  per- 
quisites. 

Admisnonf  ^c.  To  be  admitted,  a  child  must  be  fatherless,  the 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Prague,  or  of  one  of  the  inferior  town  officers, 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  and  of  six  years  of  age.  On  appli- 
cation for  admission,  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  parents,  of 
baptism,  vaccination,  and  of  having  attended  school,  must  be  pre- 
sented. There  is  no  fixed  age  beyond  which  children  are  not  re- 
ceived, but  in  general  they  are  not  admitted  when  over  twelve 
years.  Special  exceptions  to  these  rules,  particularly  as  regards 
being  the  sons  of  burghers,  have  been  made  in  certain  cases, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  orphans  rendered  so  by  the  cholera. 

When  the  claims  of  several  children  are  considered  equal, 
and  the  number  of  applications  exceed  the  vacancies,  they  are 
obliged  to  draw  for  their  places.  If  it  is  discovered,  after  the 
admission  of  a  child,  that  any  deception  has  been  used,  his 
friends  are  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  which  have  been  ia- 
curred  for  his  maintenance,  &c.  The  admission  takes  place 
once  a  year,  on  St  John's  day. 

The  pupils  are  retained  until  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  are  then  apprenticed  by  the  institution.  At 
the  close  of  the  apprenticeship,  they  receive  certain  gratuities. 
As  tlie  custom  of  paying  apprentice  fees  still  exists  in  Austria, 
and  the  institution  does  not  pay  them,  these  children  are  obliged 
to  serve  for  a  longer  term  than  others,  as  an  equivalent  The 
master  to  whom  they  are  bound  is  obliged,  if  he  have  fault  to 
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find  with  his  apprentice,  to  report  it  to  the  trustees,  and  in  gene- 
ral cannot  break  the  indenture  without  consulting  them.  No 
regular  provision  is  made  for  the  advancement  of  the  more 
intelligent 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  children  who  are  not 
orphans  may  be  taken  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  an- 
nually. This  practice  prevailed  also  formerly  in  some  of  the 
orphan-houses  of  Switzerland.  It  was  intended  partly  to  bene- 
fit the  funds  of  the  house,  and  partly  to  prevent  that  isolation  ot 
the  orphans  from  society,  which  their  own  friendless  condition 
would  tend  to  produce.  It  has  been  found,  however,  not  to 
work  well  The  objections  which  appeared  here  were  twofold ; 
the  want  of  equality  in  the  pupils  who  were  on  the  charity,  and 
of  those  who  paid,  was  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  former, 
when  the  pay  pupils  were  numerous,  and  the  guardians  of  bad 
children  frequently  took  advantage  of  this  way  of  educating 
them,  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  school  was  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  immoral  individuals.  The  number  of 
these  pupils  is,  in  consequence,  in  the  course  of  gradual  re- 
duction. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  house,  in  1837,  was  fifty. 

Education.  The  courses  of  study  here  are  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian model  high-school,  and  consbt  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  German  and  Bohemian  grammar. 

There  are  three  classes,  the  lowest  of  which,  the  first,  can  be 
passed  through  in  one  year,  and  the  other  two  in  from  two  to 
three  years. 

As  part  of  these  children  speak  the  Bohemian  language  only, 
and  part  the  German,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  instruction  is 
to  produce  an  interchange  of  the  two.  Accuracy  is  not  at- 
tained by  their  intermixture  in  conversation,  for  they  tend  to 
corrupt  each  other's  language  by  introducing  a  difierent  idiom. 
The  case  is  a  very  difierent  one  from  that  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual placed  in  a  community  whose  language  he  wishes 
to  acquire,  and  the  result  shows  conclusively  that  this  differ- 
ence is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  determining  how  a  foreign 
language  is  to  be  taught.    The  necessity  for  this  devotion  to 
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language  for  its  own  sake,  limits  very  much  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  courses  in  which  very  great  pains  are 
taken,  and  boys  who  have  chosen  their  intended  occupations, 
are  directed  to  the  kind  of  drawing  judged  most  suitable  for 
them.  This  selection  is  usually  made  about  a  year  before  leav- 
ing the  house,  so  that  some  time  is  alSbrded  for  special  drawing. 

Music  is  not  taught  in  any  form,  except  to  the  few  who  con- 
stitute the  choir  of  the  chapel ;  neither  is  singing  used  in  the 
school,  which,  to  my  apprehension,  is  an  important  omission. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  school  is  given,  at  present,  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  one  of  the  trustees,*  who  also 
holds  a  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the  chapeL  The 
instruction  consists  of  catechetical  exercises,  Bible  history,  &c. 

The  teachers  have  not  separate  subjects  precisely,  nor  yet 
are  they  confined  to  one  class,  to  which  they  give  instruction 
in  several  branches,  but  a  kind  of  mixed  system  is  in  use,  which 
is  not  very  advantageous.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is, 
that  as  each  teacher  must  in  turn  superintend  the  study  hours 
of  all  the  classes,  he  must  teach  every  class,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  them  in  due  order.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  believe  that  either  system,  would  be  preferable, 
but  that  for  an  elementary  school,  like  this,  the  class  system,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  pursued,  is  the  better.  When  a  teacher  is  tho- 
roughly trained,  for  example,  as  those  who  are  sent  out  by  the 
seminaries  for  teachers  in  northern  Germany,  he  has  more  than 
the  acquirement  requisite  for  such  a  purpose. 

Each  teacher,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  superintend  the  pupils 
from  rising  until  they  are  in  bed,  which  is  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement. In  this  he  is  assisted  by  certain  boys,  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  divisions  of  six,  and  who  are  selected  for  this 
purpose  at  the  monthly  conference  of  the  teachers. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  progress  are  permissions  to 

*  Pater  Schneider  has  devoted  the  small  amoont  now  available  as  a  salary  for 
■n  ecclesiastic  acting  as  instructor,  to  create,  by  its  accumulation,  a  fund  for  a 
chaplain.  His  benefits  to  the  institution  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  by  pecu- 
niary measure. 
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visit  friends  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  inscription  of  the  pu- 
pil's name  in  a  book  of  honour,  presenting  him  favourably  to 
the  trustees,  appointing  him  to  the  charge  of  others,  and  ren- 
dering him  eligible  to  prizes  at  the  examinations.  These  are 
only  bestowed  in  cases  where  the  conduct  of  a  superintendent 
has  been  irreproachable  for  six  months. 

The  pimishments  are  varied  in  reference  to  the  dispositions 
of  individuals,  but  consist  principally  in  abridging  their  plea- 
sures. Corporal  punishment  is  permitted,  but  is  rarely  re- 
sorted to. 

There  are  no  mechanic  arts  taught  in  the  institution,  nor  do 
the  pupils  even  assist  the  workmen,  (tailor  and  shoemaker,) 
who  are  employed  in  the  house.*  They  take  but  little  part  in 
the  police  of  the  establishment,  merely  waiting  on  each  other 
at  meals.  Thus  they  lose  much  good  moral  and  physical  dis- 
cipline. The  gardens  attached  to  the  house  are  rented,  and 
nothing  but  their  play-ground  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 
Their  exercises  consist  of  gymnastics  and  of  walks  in  sum- 
mer almost  every  day,  and  in  winter,  in  walks  on  Thursday 
and  Sunday,  and  dancing.  Their  health  is  in  general  good,  no 
indisposition  having  occurred  during  the  year  before  my  visit, 
requiring  the  use  of  the  sick-room.  The  clothing  is  ample,  in 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  the  boys  of  the  town,  and  is  changed 
from  winter  to  summer.  They  have  an  out  and  in-door  suit, 
which  are  supplied  as  the  occasion  requires. 

The  diet  is  quite  generous,  resembling  that  of  the  English 
schools,  more  than  those  of  northern  Germany.  They  have 
meat  every  day  but  Friday,  and  in  the  evening  beer,  with 
bread  and  butter.  This  fare  shows  how  local  such  matters 
are,  when  we  find  in  the  south  a  northern  diet  and  beveraga 
Their  food  is  inspected  by  the  superintendent,  and  by  one  of  the 
trustees,  who  attends  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  The 
teachers  dine  in  the  same  hall  with  the  boys,  and,  with  the  stew- 
ardess, superintend  them  at  meals.  The  boys  who  wait  at 
table  receive  a  small  gratuity  for  their  services. 

^  Then  m  five  ftmk  Mrranti,  beiidee  «  porter  tor  the  hooee  eerriee. 
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The  provision  for  cleanliness  is,  in  general,  good.  There  is 
a  special  wash-house  for  summer  use,  but  in  winter  they  are 
obliged  to  use  the  school-rooms  for  this  and  other  duties  of 
cleanliness,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  very  bad  arrange- 
ment. The  police  of  the  dormitories  is  good,  and  the  linen  fre- 
quently changed ;  each  boy  has  his  own  bed,  but  the  bedsteads 
are  of  wood,  except  in  the  dormitories  of  the  infirmary,  where 
iron  has  been  introduced,  and  its  advantage  recognised.  A 
teacher  sleeps  in  each  dormitory,  and  a  lamp  is  kept  burning 
through  the  night 

The  order  of  the  day  gives  four  hours  of  study,  four  of  reci- 
tation, three  devoted  to  household  duties,  meals,  &c.,  four  and 
a-balf  to  play,  exercise,  and  gymnastics,  and  eight  and  a-half 
to  sleep,  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  they  rise  half  an 
hour  later  than  in  summer. 


10 
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CHAPTER  III. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  ORPHAN-HOUSES  OF  HOLLAND. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Orphan-houses  in  Holland,  the  first 
are  conducted  with  a  view  to  strict  economy  as  the  primary 
consideration,  the  second  are  foundation  establishments,  which 
before  the  French  occupation  were  rich,  and  are,  even  now,  usu- 
ally sufficiently  well  off  to  look  to  higher  considerations  than  those 
of  mere  economy,  and  to  give  those  pupils  who  show  great  in- 
telligence a  better  education  than  ordinary.  Both  classes  of 
these  schools  have  an  interesting  provision  in  the  late  age  to 
which  the  pupils  are  superintended  by  the  establishment,  which 
replaces  the  home  of  the  more  fortunate  child;  and  as  the  mode 
of  carrjdng  out  the  provision  will  appear  equally  by  selecting 
an  institution  of  either  class,  I  shall  take  for  description  the 
Burgher  Orphan-house  of  Amsterdam,  which  belongs  to  the 
second.  In  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  orphan-houses  at  Utrecht 
and  the  Hague,  are  certain  foundations  for  educating  young  men 
of  talent,  which  I  shall  describe  in  connexion  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  those  establishfnents. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  country  borrows  very  little 
from  another,  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  such  institu- 
tions, while  similar  ideas  prevail  in  nearly  all  where  parti- 
cular signs  of  nationality  are  exhibited.  They  all  have  a 
tendency,  too,  to  retain  the  organization,  in  every  respect, 
of  a  past  age,  and  when  the  world  around  them  is  changing 
rapidly,  are  left  behind  in  regard  both  to  matters  of  little 
importance,  such  as  dress  and  diet,  and  also  to  the  essen- 
tials of  education.  In  countries  where  education  is  in  a 
state  of  transition,  they  are  in  general  the  last  to  benefit  by 
the  changes,  an  observation  which  will  serve  to  explain  my 
silence  in  regard  to  many  of  the  schools  which  I  visited  with- 
out the  invidiousness  of  special  remark.     My  mission  was 
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rather  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  good,  and  to  place  some 
account  of  their  peculiarities  before  the  Board,  than  to  notice 
all  indiscriminately.  I  have  considered  myself  bound  to  notice 
defects  in  those  described,  where  they  seemed  to  bear  upon 
our  institution,  and  have  treasured  up  mistakes  of  various  kinds, 
as  warnings  to  which  we  may  profitably  turn,  but  I  have  felt 
the  task  of  presenting  either  in  this  Report  an  ungrateful  one,  and 
have  avoided  it  where  I  could  do  so  without  a  violation  of  duty. 

BURGHER  ORPHAN.HOUSE  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1520,  by  a  charitable 
lady  (Haasje  Plaas),  who,  during  her  lifetime,  had  educated 
several  orphan  children,  and  at  her  decease  left  a  house  and 
funds  to  continue  this  benevolent  practice.  Subsequent  legacies* 
by  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  have  increased  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  at  present  supports  itself,  without  drawing  upon 
the  resources  either  of  the  city  or  the  state.  There  are  six 
trustees,  or  governors,  who  are  named  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  and  have  absolute  control  over  the  institution  and  its 
funds.  The  Board  meets  once  a  week,  at  the  house,  and  the 
president  is  charged,  in  the  interim,  with  all  their  duties  and 
powers.    They  report  yearly  to  the  burgomaster  of  the  city. 

The  officers  of  the  establishment  are,  a  director,  who  attends 
to  the  out-door  affairs,  and  to  whom,  when  the  trustees  are  not 
in  session,  the  other  officers  of  the  house  are  responsible.  A 
superintendent,  and  matron  for  the  boys,  and  another  for  the 
girls,  called  in  the  language  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland^ 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  boys  has  charge  of  them  at  all  times,  but  es- 
pecially when  not  in  school;  has  the  power  to  correct  them  at 
discretion,  reporting  the  circumstances  to  the  president  on  his 
daily  visit  He  makes  a  verbal  report  to  the  trustees  at  their 
weekly  meetings.  The  other  superintendent,  the  steward  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  matrons,  have  charge  of  the  kitchen,  of  the 
clothing,  and  the  domestic  work.  The  arrangement  by  which 
the  boys  arc  intrusted  out  of  school  hours  to  an  officer  as  high 
as  a  superintendent,  is  much  better  than  that  of  turning  them 
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over  to  servants,  but  the  danger  is,  that  the  inspection  comes 
at  last  to  be  really  executed  by  the  latter,  since  the  superinten- 
dent has  many  other  duties  to  attend  to,  and  some  of  which  call 
him  away  from  the  house. 

The  servants  are,  two  nurses  for  the  sick,  one  to  take  care 
of  the  children  below  eleven  years  of  age,  who  are  united  in 
one  building,  and  five  women.  A  baker  is  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment, receiving  a  salary,  and  a  shoemaker  does  the  work 
of  the  house  on  his  own  account 

The  buildings  are  very  commodious,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  an  entire  separation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  older  de- 
partment. The  neatness  of  Holland  is  too  proverbial  to  require 
remark  on  that  score.  There  is  a  commodious  chapel,  and  the 
boys'  department  has  memorials  of  deceased  pupils  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  after-life,  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  present  generation. 

This  institution  was  founded  for  the  children  of  those  who 
had  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Amsterdam,  and  now  that  these 
rights  are  obsolete,  descendants  of  those  who  formerly  enjoyed 
them  may  claim  the  places,  and  children  of  parents  by  whom 
a  certain  amount  has  been  paid  may  be  admitted.  Children 
who  have  lost  a  parent  have  a  preference  over  others,  and 
those  who  have  lost  both  parents  are  considered  to  have  the 
strongest  claim. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils  in  the  charge 
of  the  institution ;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  are  boys 
below  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  instruction  is  on  the  footing 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland,  and  will  be  hereafter  des- 
cribed in  detail.  It  does  not  require  special  notice  here.  The 
teachers  are  selected  as  in  the  other  schools  of  Holland,  by  com- 
petition, unless  there  is  some  one  whose  abilities  are  sufficiently 
known  to  the  trustees  not  to  make  examination  necessary.  At 
fourteen,  the  boys  are  apprenticed,  or  begin  the  studies  prepa- 
ratory to  sea  service ;  they  are  frequently,  in  the  latter  case, 
drafted  into  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  always  remain 
"children  of  the  house**  until  they  reach  twenty  years  of  age. 
Those  who  are  apprenticed  return  to  the  house  to  lodge,  and 
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to  r^eive  instruction  in  the  evening,  and  those  who  go  to  sea, 
come  back  to  the  institution  as  to  a  home,  at  the  end  of  every 
voyage.    The  superintendent  of  the  boys  is  charged  with  fre- 
quent visits  of  inspection  at  the  houses  where  they  are  appreib- 
ticed,  during  which  he  informs  himself  of  their  conduct  and 
progress.    This  regulation  I  regard  as  much  better  contrived 
than  that  of  the  English  schools,  where  the  boys  are  to  receive 
money  at  certain  stated  periods  during  their  apprenticeship;  so 
loose  a  connexion  being  attended  with  littfe  advantage.    In  the 
former  case,  the  superintendent  really  supplies  the  place  of  a 
father,  and  the  house  of  a  home  for  the  orphan  child,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  throwi^upon  the  world  at  once,  from  his  state 
of  seclusion,  is  by  degrees  prepared  to  begin  his  solitary  career. 
A  theoretical  objection,  made  sometimes  to  this  course,  is,  that 
these  boys,  acquiring  bad  habits  out  of  doors,  return,  and  may 
communicate  the  infection  to  those  within,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  this  result  should  not  take  place.    The  boys  are 
supposed  to  be  well  brought  up,  and  to  return  daily  to  the  fami- 
ly, still  under  superintendence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  those  bad  habits  which  they  are  assumed  at 
once  to  have  acquired.    Besides,  they  do  not  mingle  freely  with 
the  pupils  of  the  house;  on  the  contrary,  their  return  is  at  stated 
intervals,  for  fixed  purposes,  needing  no  communication  with 
the  others.    I  took  particular  pains  to  inform  myself  in  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  where  this  practice  prevails  in  the  form  in 
which  I  have  described  it,  and  was  told,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  bad  results.    1  remember  especially  the  remark 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Orphan-house  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  that  if  the  arrangement  gave  much 
more  trouble  than  it  really  did,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  of  its 
good  fruits,  that  he  should  regret  to  see  it  abandoned.    The 
idea  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  it 
fairly  tried  in  our  institution,  and  under  our  circumstances.  The 
location  of  the  Girard  College  is  an  obstacle,  but  not  one  that 
I  should  consider  insurmountable.    The  practice  of  over-work 
with  apprentices  of  an  early  age,  cannot  be  too  strongly  depre- 
cated, and  therefore  I  do  not  regard  its  existence  as  a  bar  to 
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the  plan.  If  fairly  tried  and  diligently  watched,  I  should  not 
apprehend  much  risk  of  a  failure,  provided  the  school  depart- 
ments are  organized  in  a  proper  way.  If  it  were  found  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  location  of  the  College,  a  similar  but 
less  efficacious  arrangement  of  superintendence,  retaining  the 
family  connexion  with  the  College,  might  be  substituted  for  it 
The  jfirst  mentioned  arrangement  would,  perhaps,  limit  the 
number  of  places  for  our  apprentices  to  particular  quarters  of 
the  city,  though  this  could  hardly  occur,  connected  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  by  ready  and  cheap  conveyances. 

The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  Burgher  Orphan-house 
is  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  refolded  church  of  Holland, 
and  dissenters  go  to  their  own  ministers  for  instruction.  There 
are  two  clergymen  attached  to  the  house,  who  hold  catechetical 
and  other  exercises  on  Wednesday  evening  and  on  Sunday. 
There  are,  besides,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  usual 
grace  and  thanks  before  and  after  meals.  During  meals,  one  of 
the  pupils  reads  aloud  from  the  Bible,  a  practice  which,  as  con- 
ducted, is  not  only  unserviceable,  but  savours,  in  my  opinion,  of 
irreverence.  The  punishments  are,  preventing  from  a  visit  to 
friends  on  Sunday,  admonition,  particular  places  at  table,  con- 
finement with  or  without  the  usual  food,  and  dismission.  Cor- 
poral chastisement  is  not  used.  The  location  at  table  is  a 
public  punishment,  and  liable,  on  that  account,  to  objection. 
There  are  no  regular  vacations,  but  in  the  holiday  time  of  other 
schools  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  go  to  their  friends,  if  request 
is  made,  and  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution.  Small  pecuniary  allowances  are  made  to  the 
pupils,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent 

The  physical  education  of  the  children  in  the  orphan  houses 
of  Holland,  on  the  average,  is  by  no  means  attended  to  as  in 
those  of  Germany.  Gymnastics  have  never  found  favour  in 
Holland,  and  amusements  out  of  doors  are  less  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  children  than  in  England,  from  <;auses 
connected,  no  doubt,  originally  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
surface  of  their  country.  At  the  orphan  colonies  of  William- 
soord,  the  boys  are  occupied  in,  agriculture,  and  are  certainly 
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more  robust  in  consequence.  The  play-grounds  of  the  city 
orphan-houses  are  in  general  very  contracted,  and  do  not  admit 
of  active  sports  taking  place  in  them. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  winter.  The  elder 
boys  rise  at  half  past  five,  the  younger  at  seven.  Their  break- 
fast of  bread  and  butter  is  taken  as  soon  as  they  are  washed 
and  dressed,  those  who  live  out  of  the  house  receiving  theirs, 
which  they  may  take  away  with  them.  From  nine  until  half 
past  eleven  there  is  school  for  the  boys  of  the  house,  and  again 
from  ten  until  four.  They  dine  at  one,  sup  at  half  past  eight, 
and  retire  at  ten.  They  are  free  to  amuse  themselves  from 
after  suf^r  until  bed  time.  The  time  devoted  to  instruction 
gives  an  idea  of  the  limited  course  intended.  There  is  no  pro- 
visioD  ibr  the  development  of  higher  intellect  in  regular  con- 
nexion with  the  institution. 

THE  RENSWOUDE  FOUNDATIONa 

These  foundations  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan-houses  of 
Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  the  funds  are  administered  by  their 
governors.  They  were  left  by  a  lady,*  (Mrs.  Van  Renswoude,) 
for  the  purpose  of  training  those  pupils  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, to  higher  callings  not  requiring  a  complete  university  edu- 
cation. There  are  seven  young  men  now  on  this  foundation  at 
Utrecht,  and  six  at  the  Hague.  Most  of  those  selected  have  be- 
come highly  respected  in  their  professions,  and  several  have  risen 
to  distinction.  This  is  the  n^re  encouraging,  that  both  the  insti- 
tutions from  which  the  young  men  have  been  chosen  have  but 
few  inmates;  neither  have  now  more  than  twenty,  and  though 
formerly  the  number  was  larger,  they  have  always  been  small 
establishments.  As  these  youths  are,  upon  the  average,  about 
seven  years  upon  the  foundation,  there  is  only  about  one  choice 
every  year.  The  pupils  are  selected  for  these  places  when 
between  eleven  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then  receive,  in 
or  out  of  the  orphan-house,  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  than 
the  other  children.  After  spending  about  two  years  in  general 
studies,  the  youth  and  his  teacher  fix  upon  the  profession  which 
seems  to  promise  fairest,  and  the  pupil  begins  the  particular 

•  The  **  Vry  Vrouw  Van  Reniwoade.** 
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studies  most  appropriate  as  a  preparation.  He  resides  in  the 
house  until  it  is  necessary  to  seek  in  some  public  school,  away 
from  the  city,  the  special  branches  necessary  to  his  profession. 
When  I  visited  the  Hague  school,  three  of  the  pupils  on  the 
Renswoude  foundation  were  at  Utrecht,  attending  to  clinical 
medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  one  in  the 
veterinary  school  of  the  same  place,  one  studying  mathematics 
at  Leyden,  and  one,,  a  pupil  of  the  architectural  school,  had 
gained  the  approbation  of  government,  and  been  sent  to  travel, 
at  the  public  expense,  for  improvement  in  his  art  Of  ten  pupils 
at  Utrecht,  who  have  been  educated  on  this  foundation,  between 
1834  and  1836,  one  is  a  surgeon,  one  a  veterinary  surgeon,  two 
are  painters,  one  is  a  surveyor,  two  are  officers  in  the  colonies, 
two  pilots,  and  one  is  an  organ-builder.  The  actual  director  of 
the  hydraulic  works  of  Holland  was  a  Renswoude  pupil,  and 
before  the  existence  of  special  schools  for  professions  requir- 
ing considerable  scientific  attamments,  these  foundations  were 
of  great  importance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland, 
I  may  state,  that  both  at  Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  indeed 
also  in  part  at  Rotterdam,  the  pupils  reside  in  the  house  after 
having  been  apprenticed.  At  the  Hague  they  are  apprenticed 
at  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  stipulation  being 
made  with  the  master  m  regard  to  the  hours  of  meals  and  of 
the  cessation  of  work.  Both  here  and  at  Utrecht  the  insti- 
tution saves  the  gains  of  the  apprentices,  and  pays  them  over 
to  them  on  leaving  the  establishment,  deducting  only  an  allow- 
ance for  pocket-money.  At  Rotterdam  the  institution  retains 
five-sixths  of  the  earnings,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pupil's  board- 
ing and  education.  In  this  latter  institution  the  children  are 
apprenticed  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  in  the  city,  and  those  who 
go  to  sea,  at  twelve.  With  so  many  examples  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  society  in  Holland,  and 
of  the  institutions  in  that  country,  this  plan  is  not  only  perfectly 
practicable,  but  is  entirely  approved  after  full  experience.  The 
habits  of  life  there  are  much  more  like  those  in  England  and  the 
United  States  than  those  in  any  other  nation  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 


PART  II. 


EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL. 

The  first  part  of  this  Report  is  devoted  to  institutions  for 
orphans  and  destitute  children,  as  these  might  be  supposed  to 
bear  more  especially  upon  the  organization  of  the  Girard  C!oI- 
lege.  By  examples  selected  from  among  the  best  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  which  I  visited,  the  scope  of  these  institutions 
has  been  shown  to  vary  very  considerably.  In  some  we  have 
seen  provision  made  for  preparing  the  more  able  students  for 
the  university;  while  others  confined  their  training  to  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life.  In  others,  again,  we  have  found  systematic 
arrangements  for  educating  the  pupils  to  grades  depending  upon 
their  abilities,  and  for  occupations  in  life  selected  according 
to  their  particular  talents.  The  foundations  which  have  the 
means  to  accomplish  the  last  named  result  are,  however,  few  in 
number.  There  are  but  two  among  those  in  Great  Britain 
which  have  funds  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  single  institution  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  is  thus  endowed.  The  two  in  Great  Britain  originated 
at  a  period  when  distinction  was  only  to  be  attained  through 
the  learned  professions,  and  a  character  was  thus  impressed 
upon  them  which  has  not  since  been  changed.  As  a  general 
rule,  changes  are  less  readily  made  in  institutions  of  this  class, 
than  in  the  schools. at  large;  so  that  when  education  is  progres- 
sive, they  are  apt  to  be  left  behind.  Nothing  is  clearer,  how- 
ever, than  that  Mr.  Girard  intended  his  institution  to  have  the 
entire  range  of  usefulness  to  which  I  have  referred.  Hence 
my  investigations  would  have  been  incomplete,  had  they  not  in- 
cluded public  schools  in  general,  and  my  Report  deficient,  did 
it  not  present  to  the  trustees  some  account  of  the  institutions  for 
general  education  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  it  is  on 
jthe  best  footing.    From  these  descriptions  various  hints  may 
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be  gathered^  and  measures  suggested  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
serviceable  in  the  general  organization  or  minute  arrangement 
of  the  Girard  College.  If  this  account  should  further  contribute 
to  awaken  attention  in  our  schools  to  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced  abroad,  I  am  sure  that  the  trustees  of  the  Girard 
College  will  feel  gratified  at  this  useful  result  of  their  measures. 
The  periods  of  education  for  which  separate  schools  and  dif- 
ferent materials  of  instruction  have  been  appropriately  provided, 
are,  the  Infant,  the  Elementary  or  Primary,  the  Secondary,  and 
the  Superior.  Schools  for  the  one  class  sometimes  include  de- 
partments for  the  other;  but,  in  general,  the  classification  holds 
good.  These  four  classes  include  the  period  up  to  the  age  at 
which  education  is  completed,  and  the  career  of  active  life  is 
commenced.  The  first  period  extends,  generally,  to  six  years 
of  age;  the  second  to  ten  or  twelve  years;  the  third  to  sixteen 
or  eighteen;  and  the  fourth  to  about  twenty-one.  These  limits 
vary  in  different  countries,  under  different  social  organizations, 
and  with  different  individuals.  Circumstances  do  not  permit 
every  one  to  pass  through  these  several  periods,  nor  are  they 
all  required  for  the  different  callings  of  life.  Hence  the  educa- 
tion frequently  terminates  with  the  elementary  period,  which  is 
then  extended  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  limits  of  secondary 
instruction  are  frequently  changed  in  the  same  way.  As  in  all 
artificial  classifications,  the  limits  of  the  classes  are  not  pre- 
cisely defined,  though  the  division  is,  nevertheless,  convenient 
for  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of  facts. 

The  lowest  period  of  education  is  entirely  anterior  to  that  at 
which  the  pupil  must  enter  the  Girard  College,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  founder;  but,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  in 
the  introduction  to  it,  I  have  concluded  to  embrace  a  notice  of 
it  in  this  report.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  is  well 
developed  in  but  one  country  in  Europe ;  and  hence  occupies 
but  a  small  space,  which  is  altogether  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  tlie  principles  embraced.  The  elementary  and  se- 
condary periods  are  those  which  the  limits  of  age  fixed  by  the 
will  of  Mr.  Girard  would  indicate  as  especially  embraced  in  our 
course  of  education.  A  portion  of  that  of  superior  instruction 
is,  however,  included  within  them,  especially,  according  to  the 
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educational  arrangements  common  in  the  United  States.  This 
grade  of  education,  as  given  in  Europe,  has  two  distinct  objects* 
The  first  is,  an  introduction  to  the  learned  professions ;  the  se- 
cond, to  the  higher  occupations  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  first  kind  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  univer- 
sities, and,  in  general,  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  forming 
the  exception,  the  studies  are  of  a  professional  character  or  ten- 
dency. For  this,  and  other  reasons,  more  fully  developed  in 
the  remarks  introductory  to  the  chapter  on  superior  education, 
I  have  chiefiy  confined  myself  to  the  schools  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  this  grade. 

In  submitting,  then,  the  view  of  the  diflferent  periods  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  the  remainder  of  this  Report  is  principally  de- 
voted, I  shall  take  them  up  in  the  succession  already  mentioned, 
preceding  each  by  a  statement  of  the  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent countries  are  treated,  and  with  such  remarks  as  may 
seem  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction.  As  it  would  have 
been  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  general  edu- 
cation in  all  the  countries  I  visited,  within  the  limits  appro- 
priate to  a  repoii,  I  have  selected  in  each  period,  those  which 
appeared  to  me  most  important  as  examples,  making  such  re- 
marks as  a  view  of  the  whole  ground  has  suggested,  and  oc- 
casionally instituting  direct  comparisons.  Following  out  the 
same  principle,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  schools  I  visited ;  but  have  confined  my  Report  to  such  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  serve  as  types  of  difierent  classes  of 
institutions. 

After  brief  notices  of  certain  infant  schools,  elementary  in- 
struction is  considered  under  two  heads:  the  first,  embracing 
the  schools  for  general  purposes,  the  second,  those  intended  for 
special  training,  as  for  the  education  of  a  rural  or  industrial  popu- 
lation, and  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  Under  the 
former  head  will  be  given  a  notice  of  the  provisions  for  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  Great  Britain;  a  notice  of  the  primary  public 
instruction  in  France;  a  more  particular  description  of  the  pri- 
mary system  of  Holland,  and  of  some  schools  which  illustrate  its 
application ;  a  history  and  general  sketch  of  the  Prussian  system, 
with  detailed  descriptions  and  notices  of  several  prominent 
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•chools;  a  notice  of  the  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Sax- 
ony, and  of  some  of  the  schools,  and  an  account  of  the  method 
applied  in  the  schools  of  Bayreuth,  in  Bavaria.  The  second 
division  of  primary  instruction  will  comprehend  descriptions  of 
certain  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain,  an  indus- 
trial primary  school  of  France,  and  of  some  of  the  schools  for 
primary  teachers  in  Prussia,  France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

Passing  to  the  head  of  secondary  instruction,  the  Report  will 
include  descriptions  and  notices  of  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Saxony ;  each  chapter  being  devoted  to 
a  separate  country,  and  preceded  by  general  introductory 
remarks.  I  have  ventured  to  propose  a  subdivision  of  this 
head,  which  appears  to  me  borne  out  by  reason,  and  by  the 
present  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  education;  the  argument  in 
reference  to  it  will  be  found  among  the  matter  introductory  to 
that  division  of  the  Report. 

In  some  countries  it  would  appear,  from  the  nature  of  their 
institutions,  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  forming 
character,  and  of  training  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  by 
this  way  all,  if  they  are  to  be  educated,  must  pass,  whatever 
their  occupation  in  after  life.  In  others,  a  diversity  in  the  me- 
thods of  training  appears  to  be  admitted.  In  the  first,  if  it  be 
not  the  lot  of  the  individual  to  remain  sufiiciently  long  under 
education  to  master  the  entire  scholastic  course,  he  is  expected 
at  least  to  possess  a  fragment  of  it.  In  the  second,  fragmentary 
education  is  not  admitted;  but  according  to  the  time  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  to  dispose  of  before  entering  active  life,  his 
course  of  education  is  directed;  and  as  this  cannot  be  accurately 
known  in  early  life,  the  different  paths  diverge  at  first  slowly, 
to  render  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other  easy.  Examples  will 
be  furnished  of  both  these  systems ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  second,  while  its  theory  commends  itself  to  reason, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  practicable. 

Under  the  division  of  Superior  Instruction  will  be  given  de- 
scriptions of  some  special  schools  for  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  Prance,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  the  higher 
agricultural  BcbocA  of  Wirtemburgh,  besides  brief  notices  of 
mfsw  otfaer  mmil^^  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 


As  the  pupils  of  the  Girard  College  cannot  be  admitted  before 
the  age  of  six,  they  are  past  the  infant  period,  and  thus  it  may 
be  supposed  that  I  am  departing  from  the  rule  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  lay  down,  in  order  to  confine  my  Report  within 
reasonable  bounds.  I  am  so  fully  impressed,  however,  with  the 
importance  of  infant  education,  that  I  would  not  feel  justified 
in  passing  over  the  period  without  a  brief  notice.  The  infant 
school  system  embraces  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  made  so  entirely  an  inductive  branch,  has  been 
pondered  over  by  so  many  minds  of  a  superior  order,  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  derive  advantage  from  a  consideration  of  some  of 
its  principles  and  practical  results.  I  am  persuaded,  that  from 
the  quarter  of  infant  school  instruction  will  one  day  come  the 
reform  of  the  English  juvenile  schools,  and  indeed  this  reform 
has  already  commenced,  in  the  instance  of  the  Juvenile  Model 
School  of  Glasgow,  and  must  extend  widely,  by  the  influence 
of  its  school  for  teachers. 

The  infant  school  system  seems  to  have  originated  about  the 
same  time  in  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland.  In  the  former 
country,  the  first  idea  has  been  steadily  improved  upon,  and 
there  also  it  is  now  best  carried  out.  Oberlin,  the  pastor  of 
Steinthal  (Ban  de  la  Roche),  collected  the  younger  children  of 
the  poor  of  his  parish  into  schools,  where  a  female  superin- 
tendent taught  them  spinning  or  knitting,  and  at  intervals  a  little 
geography,  from  a  Map  of  Steinthal  and  its  Environs,  or,  by  the 
help  of  pictures,  a  portion  of  Bible  or  natural  history.  About 
the  same  time,  the  children  of  the  workmen  in  Mr.  Owen's  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishments,  at  New  Lanark,  were 
collected  in  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  healthful  recreation,  and 
of  due  care  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  instruction; 
and,  subsequently,  a  similar  establishment  was  commenced  by 
Lord  Brougham,  in  Westminster.    Mr.  Wilderspin  must,  how- 
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ever,  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  infant  school  as  it  now 
exists,  having,  in  his  connexion  with  a  proposed  asylum  in  another 
part  of  London,  first  proposed  the  name,  defined  the  age,  and 
established  the  true  principles  of  infant  education. 

It  is  mainly  by  his  instrumentality  that  the  present  system  is 
now  diffused  so  extensively  over  Great  Britain.  Of  this  system 
the  infant  schools  of  Liverpool,  which  he  was  engaged  to  re- 
form, offered  me  an  example  for  inspection,  though  not  of  the 
most  favourable  kind.  The  model  infant  schools  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  London,  are  improvements  on  the  system,  pre- 
senting marked  varieties:  that  in  London  being  derived,  how- 
ever, from  the  Glasgow  model. 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  schools  must  vary 
much  in  different  countries,  and  hence  their  not  being  adopted 
in  all  is  no  argument  against  the  general  principle  of  infant  edu- 
cation. The  want  of  such  schools  is  most  felt  in  a  dense  and 
maAufacturing  population,  least  in  a  scattered  and  agricultural 
one.  Independently  of  essentially  different  degrees  of  usefulness, 
under  different  circumstances,  various  prejudices  have  concurred 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  schools  into  some  countries. 
Certain  governments,  as  those  of  Germany  in  general,  have  not 
lent  their  influence  to  them,  and  the  clergy  have,  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  been  as  warmly  opposed  to  them  as  in  others  they 
have  been  their  friends.  The  deformed  models  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  England  to  other  countries,  have  tended  in 
many  cases  to  foster  these  prejudices.  In  some  of  these  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  pupils  has  been  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  to  their  manifest  injury,  physically  and  mentally. 
In  others,  a  mere  mechanical  and  lifeless  routine  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  infant  schools  which  I  saw  at  Paris,  called  "  ^coles 
d'asile,"  seem  to  me  to  educate  upon  wrong  principles,  having 
adopted  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  English  infant 
schools,  without  having  seized  their  spirit  I  believe,  that  de- 
priving them  of  the  female  superintendence  which  they  formerly 
enjoyed,  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  government  system,  will 
react  further  very  injuriously  upon  them. 

In  some  of  the  cities  of  Holland,  as  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
sod  Zwolle,  I  saw  good  infant  schools.     In  the  capital  of 
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Prussia  they  arc  beginning  to  take  permanent  root  In  Aus- 
tria Proper,  their  condition  is  rather  languishing,  but  in  the 
Italian  provinces  they  are  deemed  most  important  means  of 
ultimately  effecting  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  Venice  the  establishment  is  fostered  by  the  government 
and  liked  by  the  people.  At  Milan  is  an  admirable  institution, 
growing  out  of  that  founded  at  Cremona,  by  the  Abb^  d'Apos- 
ti,  who  first  introduced  these  schools  into  Italy.  In  Lombardy 
and  Venice  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  society. 

The  best  infant  schools  which  I  visited  were  decidedly  those 
of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  The  system  of  the  infant 
schools  of  Lombardy,  as  I  saw  it  at  Milan,  comes  next  to  the 
English  model,  but  is  comparatively  too  verbal  and  precise, 
dealing  too  little  with  realities.*  I  propose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  school  at  Glasgow,  and  merely  a  notice  of  those  at 
Edinburgh  and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  to  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  the  subject. 

Model  Infant  School  of  the  Glasgow  Education  Society. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  schools  of  the  Glasgow  Education 
Society,  and  was  founded  in  1826.  At  my  visit  in  1836,  it 
contained  two  hundred  pupils,  and  the  success  of  the  society 
had  been  such  as  to  induce  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to 
contain  their  infant,  juvenile,  normal,  and  other  schools.t 

The  principles  of  the  system  of  education  in  this  school  are, 
first,  that  the  corporal,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  its 
pupils,  is  to  be  improved.  Second,  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  in- 
culicating  good  principles,  and  training  to  the  practice  of  them. 
Third,  that  to  render  such  training  effectual,  the  nature  of  the 
individual  to  be  educated  must  be  studied.    In  a  day-school  like 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Marquis  of  Bcccaria,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  friends 
of  infant  schools  in  Lombardy,  for  an  account  of  the  foundation  and  actual  con- 
dition of  the  asylums  of  charity  at  Milan,  in  1837,  and  the  **  Manual  of  Educa- 
tion  and  Administration  of  Infant  Schools,"  by  the  Rev.  Abb^  d^Aposti,  and  a 
**  Guide  for  the  Founders  and  Directors  of  Infant  Charity  Schools,  derived  from 
the  Practice  in  the  Infant  Schools  of  Cremona."    Mikn,  1836. 

t  I  am  particularly  indebted,  for  the  opportunities  of  freely  visiting  the  schools 
of  this  society  to  the  intelligent  secretary,  David  Stow,  Esq.,  author  of  Stow's 
System  of  Moral  Training  and  of  the  Training  System  Adopted  in  the  Model 
Schoob  of  the  Glasgow  Education  Society,  &,c. 
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this  one,  for  example,  corporal  training  would  include  the  acqui- 
<  edtion  of  proper  habits  of  walking,  sitting,  standing,  holding  a 
book  or  slate,  which,  with  manners,  cleanliness,  and  a  variety 
of  others,  will  naturally  suggest  themselves.  Intellectual  train- 
ing exercises  the  observing,  perceiving,  knowing,  and  reasoning 
faculties  in  a  due  degree,  and  here  the  art  of  the  teacher  is  exer- 
cised mainly  to  judge  how  far  he  shall  offer  food  to  these.  And 
80  also  of  the  moral  and  religious.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  that 
the  amelioration  of  the  heart  should  precede  that  of  the  head,  and 
moral  and  physical  development  are  sacrificed  to  intellectual.* 
Not  so  in  this  school.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  great  stress  which  it  lays  upon  the  daily  use  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  means  of  both  moral  and  intellectual  training, 
and  the  constant  preference  given  to  such  exercises  as  may  be 
connected  with  it  over  all  others.  I  subjoin,  in  the  Appendix, 
(Na  IX.,)  an  example  of  a  Bible  lesson,  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing in  asserting  the  connexion  of  various  intellectual  exercises 
with  its  lessons.  In  Wilderspin's  system  there  were  twenty- 
four  Bible  lessons,  selected  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  of  the 
points  on  which  sects  of  Christians  differ;  in  this  there  is  a  les- 
son for  each  day  in  the  year,  giving  the  variety  which  the 
other  system  wants,  but  at  the  expense,  in  part,  of  simplicity. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  school  are,  first,  the 
school-room,  with  its  platforms  as  usual  raised  in  steps,  called  the 
gallery,  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  room. 
Second,  the  lesson-posts  and  forms,  where  the  little  classes  as- 
semble under  their  monitors.  Third,  the  detached  room,  where 
the  master  may  retire  with  a  class.  Fourth,  the  play-ground, 
with  its  implements  for  exercise  and  amusement,  its  flowers 
and  fruits.  The  school-room  is  but  tolerably  well  ventilated, 
though,  no  doubt,  this  will  be  remedied  in  a  house  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purposes  of  the  school.    It  is  hung  round  with 

*  The  abuse  of  intellectual  development  is  nowhere  more  admirably  set  forth 
than  in  the  treatise  by  our  countr3rman,  A.  Brigham,  M.  D^  which  has  been  re- 
published in  England,  and  is  considered  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  An- 
other  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Abbott,  stands  high  as  authority  in  relation  to  in- 
&nt  culture. 
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boards,  on  which,  in  large  letters,  are  inscribed  words  or  reli- 
gious sentiments,  or  on  which  are  pictures  of  animals,  &c. 
The  raised  platform,  in  steps  of  due  height,  and  where  both 
boys  and  girls*  are  seated,  combines  many  advantages;  it  ena- 
bles the  teacher  distinctly  to  see  every  pupil,  and  in  turn  the 
pupils  to  see  the  master  and  each  other.  Thus  the  power  of 
imitation  and  sympathy,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  edu- 
cation, are  brought  to  bear  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  in  this  gallery  that  the  most  important  exercises  are 
given.  The  school  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  children,  order  being  first  secured,  if  there 
are  untrained  pupils  among  them,  by  the  aid  of  short  physical 
exercises,  raising  and  lowering  the  hands,  rising  and  sitting 
down,  and  so  on — such  exercises  never  failing  to  produce  this 
result.  The  children  assembled  here  listen  to  the  Bible  lesson, 
the  master  occupying  the  front  and  centre  of  the  little  assem- 
blage, with  the  Bible-stand  to  support  his  book,  and  by  its  side 
the  whistle  and  bell,  which  are  to  convey  signals,  intended  to 
secure  prompt  obedience.  The  lesson  having  been  read,  it  is 
broken  up  into  detached  parts.  The  simple  ones  afford  matter 
for  direct  questions,  or  the  children  are  led  to  understand  them 
by  other  preliminary  questions,  proceeding  always  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Replies  from  many  are  secured  by 
the  elliptical  form  of  answer,  in  which  the  master  leaves  a 
simple  but  emphatic  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  to  be  supplied. 
These  are  impressed  upon  all  by  a  repetition  of  the  ellipsis, 
the  filling  up  of  which  all  have  now  caught  from  those  who 
first  supplied  it,  and  finally  the  whole  answer  is  repeated. 
The  Bible  lesson  is  frequently  one  of  civil  or  natural  history 
and  geography.  Simplicity  in  question  is  the  desideratum  in 
this  and  other  exercises.  The  master  must  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  child,  or  he  effects  nothing.  Singing  a  hymn,  or 
physical  exercises,  or  the  inspection  which  ensures  cleanliness, 

*  It  is  eonsidered  most  important  to  infant  training  that  both  hof  and  giria 
should  be  anited  in  a  claM  under  a  master  and  mistress. 
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will  vary  this  course,  and  above  all,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  attention  of  the  children  is  kept  up.  If  this  fails,  it  is  the 
master  himself  who  fails.  A  principle  which,  if  at  all  admitted, 
in  more  advanced  education,  does  not  occupy  the  place  which 
it  deserves. 

The  gallery  serves  also  for  the  lessons  on  objects,  or  pictures 
of  objects,  where  simple  specimens  from  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdom,  or  of  artificial  productions,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  actual  examination  or  of  description.  Their  proper- 
ties, as  far  as  may  be,  are  observed  by  the  children,  led  by  the 
master,  who  directs  their  feeble  perceptions.  Words  to  express 
their  ideas  are  furnished,  when  the  want  of  these  words  is  felt. 
With  those  somewhat  advanced,  the  printed  or  written  word 
is  shown  and  imitated  on  the  slate. 

At  an  earlier  period  the  letter  which  begins  the  word  is  se- 
lected from  a  series  of  large  brass  letters,  cut  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  is  held  before  the  pupil,  and  its  name  or  its  most 
common  sound  in  combination  given.  A  word  beginning  with 
the  same  letter  is  suggested  by  a  pupil,  another  and  another 
may  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied,  and  all  or  any  of 
them  may  be  made  the  subject  of  instructive  exercise. 

At  a  later  day  the  exercise  of  practical  grammar,  which  will 
be  explained  when  speaking  of  the  juvenile  school,  is  added. 
When  places  are  spoken  of,  objects  or  pictures  are  shown  in 
connexion  with  them.  The  children  are  in  the  gallery  also 
during  their  arithmetic  lessons,  when  the  ball  frame,  so  well 
known  in  all  infant  schools,  is  substituted  for  the  Bible-stand, 
and  the  teacher  gives  his  lessons  by  question  and  answer  ellip- 
tically,  by  teaching  a  song  in  which  the  ellipsis  of  a  word  occurs 
in  each  line,  or  by  the  pupils  singing  simple  songs  already 
learned.  These  impress  the  easy  operations  of  infant  arithmetic 
powerfully  upon  the  memory.  The  eye  and  ear  are  thus  im- 
proving with  the  intellect,  or  the  eye  is  exercised  by  the  deter- 
mination of  angles  by  the  jointed  instrument,  called  a  goni- 
graph,  or  by  geometrical  figures.  The  children  are  also  in  the 
gallery  when  hearing  from  the  master  a  story,  embodying  cir- 
cumstances of  a  moral  tendency,  or  calculated  to  instruct  or 
amuse,  or  to  arouse  curiosity.    This  is  one  of  the  exercises 
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tliey  are  most  fond  of,  and  which,  if  the  master  be  apt,  may 
be  made  as  useful  as  any.  The  characters  of  the  great  and 
the  good  may  be  brought  before  them,  their  feelings  interested, 
and  thus  early  elevated,  their  patriotism  excited,  and  evil  ten- 
dencies repressed.  It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  school  to 
draw  such  stories  often  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  in  general, 
as  an  illustration  of  how  attractive  these  may  be  rendered,  it 
may  be  staled,  that  when  left  to  choose  the  kind  of  story  they 
will  have,  the  children  prefer  a  Bible  history  to  any  other. 
These  various  exercises  of  course  are  not  continuous,  nor  do 
they  even  occur,  sometimes,  on  the  same  day,  and  each  of  them 
is  interrupted  frequently  for  exercise,  especially  with  untrained 
children. 

The  elliptical  method*  spoken  of  is  to  omit  the  last  or  some 
important  word  of  a  sentence,  taking  care  that  it  is  one  easily  sup- 
plied by  the  children,  and  which  leaves  the  sentence  plainly  im- 
perfect until  it  is  given.  Thus  the  children  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of 
conversation  with  tlie  teacher,  interesting  to  them  because  they 
are  parties  in  it,  and  watching  keenly  the  sentence,  that  they 
may  seize  the  wanting  word.  In  the  ellipsis  used  in  this  school, 
the  first  sounds  of  a  word  are  frequently  supplied,  requiring  the 
little  assembly  to  suggest  the  rest.  I  observed  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  facility  with  which  the  children  supplied  the  ellipsis 
of  their  master,  by  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  being  ques- 
tioned, and  that  of  others  by  whom  they  were  addressed,  but 
found  that  it  arose,  generally,  from  the  too  great  rapidity  of  the 
uninitiated  teachers,  by  which  they  did  not  allow  the  children 
time  to  think  and  to  answer.  This  explanation  supposes  the 
ellipsis  well  contrived.  The  method  of  responses  is  frequently 
varied,  by  inducing  some  one  or  more  of  the  children  to  a^ 
questions  of  the  class,  two  or  more  of  each  other,  or  one  or  more 
to  volunteer  to  be  questioned  by  the  class.  From  the  whole 
of  this  method,  emulation  as  a  principle  is  excluded,  it  is  not 
needed,  and  indeed  it  is  truly  held  that  it  would  be  pernicious. 

•  This  method  is  stated  to  have  been  first  announced  by  Dr.  Borthwick  Gil- 
Christ,  in  his  lectures  on  Oriental  literature.  It  was  adopted  oarly  by  Mr.  Wil. 
derspin. 
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I  was  surprised,  in  witnessing  some  of  these  exercisesy  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  children  stated  their!  questions,  result- 
ing entirely  from  the  imitation  of  the  perspicuous  style  of  the 
master.*  On  the  subject  of  imitative  powers  at  this  early  age, 
many,  facts  might  be  brought  together;  one  struck  me  so  much 
that  I  mention  it  here.  I  never  visited  an  infant  school  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  master  or  mistress  was  agreeable  in  singing, 
without  finding  melody  among  the  children,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  recorded  in  this  school  that  nearly  all  the  children  learn  to 
sing  agreeably. 

The  passage  from  the  gallery  to  the  lesson  posts  is  performed 
while  singing,  and  always  in  regular  order.  Sometimes  an 
interval  of  out  or  in-door  exercise  separates  the  lessons.  The 
monitors  are  chosen  by  the  master,  or  offer  themselves  by  the 
holding  up  of  hands,  when  he  calls  for  it,  before  the  children 
leave  the  gallery.  Each  monitor  has  a  class  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more,  to  whom  he  explains  the  picture  suspended  upon  their 
particular  reading-post,  and  the  letters  or  words  beneath  it. 
The  classes  change  posts,  after  a  reasonable  interval,  and  the 
monitor  has  a  new  set  to  drill.  Such  teaching  is  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  efficient,  but  it  nevertheless  answers  a  good 
purpose  at  this  age.  The  lesson-posts  are  arranged  so  that  the 
board  on  which  the  lesson  is  pasted  may  be  readily  changed, 
and  so  that  its  height  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
pupils  receiving  the  lesson.  The  boards  are  covered  with  co- 
loured prints  of  animals,  representations  of  trades,  of  costumes, 
&c  No  formal  attempt  is  made  to  teach  reading,  but  it  is 
found  without  it  that  the  children  insensibly  learn  to  read.  A 
useful  exercise  for  the  more  advanced  children,  requiring  study 
at  home,  and  which  also  frequently  excites  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, is  to  give  them  cards,  with  questions  relating  to  natural 
history  <Slc.,  to  be  answered  on  a  subsequent  day.  The  answers 
are  sometimes  required  from  particular  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Behind  the  gallery  are  the  places  for  hanging  the  caps  and 
cloaks  of  the  children,  which  they  are  trained  to  put  off*  and 


•  Mr.  Dtnd  Guffay,  whoM  wift  ii  hit  wisUni  in  the  ■cfaooL 
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to  take  again  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  detached  room  en- 
ables a  master  to  hear  any  class  which  he  may  wish^  apart 
from  the  others,  the  mistress  meanwhile  superintending  the 
school,  or  to  teach  the  monitors,  or  furnishes  a  place  for  the 
noon  luncheon,  which  many  of  the  children  bring  with  them. 

The  play-ground  in  the  system  of  this  school  is  considered  the 
"uncovered  school-room,"  the  true  place  for  moral  training, 
where  the  principles  inculcated  within  are  to  be  carried  into 
practice,  and  where  the  tempers  and  dispositions  show  them- 
selves more  fully,  in  unrestrained  intercourse,  than  in  the  school. 
There  is  in  it  a  circular  swing*  for  exercise,  wooden  prisms 
in  the  proportions  of  bricks,  for  amusement,  and  flowers  and 
fruits,  to  train  them  to  respect  the  goods  of  others  and  of  the 
public. 

The  master  is  constantly  with,  or  overlooking  them,  some- 
times mixing  in  their  sports,  or  showing  them  new  or  amusing 
games,  and  always  attentive  to  their  development  of  character, 
but  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  his  interference  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  benevolence  of  some  children  prevents  or  remedies 
the  accidents  incident  to  their  plays,  and  justice  insures  a  tole- 
rably equal  share  of  the  sports.  When  a  fault  is  committed,  it 
is  noticed  after  the  assembling  of  the  children  in  the  gallery, 
where  the  public  opinion  of  his  equals  in  age  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  offender  by  a  judicious  series  of  questions  from  the 
master,  without,  however,  making  the  punishment  a  public  one, 
by  directly  designating  the  individual  who  is  under  censure. 
Punishments  in  or  out  of  school  are  adapted  to  the  tender  age 
of  the  child,  and  addressed  to  his  peculiar  teni|)erament  Cor- 
poral punishment,  even  of  the  mildest  kind,  is  seldom  found  ne- 
cessary. 

*  This  consists  of  a  mast  or  poet,  about  eighteen  feet  hij^b,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  plate  of  iron,  movable  upon  a  pin  of  the  same  material,  fastened  into  the  poaL 
Four  Fcpes  hang  from  this  plate,  and  each  has  knots  or  sticks  across  it,  at  heights 
suitable  to  the  size  of  the  children,  who  are  to  grasp  them.  These  ropes  being 
seized,  the  children  run  round,  keeping  them  fully  stretched.  The  motion  soon 
produces  a  sufficient  centrifugal  force  to  take  them  off  their  fiset.  If  a  child  lets 
go  of  the  rope,  he  is  carried  beyond  the  circle  where  the  others  would  touch  him 
in  their  course  round. 
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When  the  play-ground  cannot  be  used,  the  want  is  supplied, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  games  within  doors,  which  are,  however, 
very  imperfect  substitutes  for  those  in  the  open  air. 

'  SCHOOL  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

This  establishment  was  founded  by  the  Edinburgh  Infant 
School  Society,  in  1829,  subsequently  to  that  of  Glasgow,  and 
upon  principles  of  education  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Glasgow 
Model  School.  The  necessity  of  combining  moral  with  intel- 
lectual training  is  especially  insisted  upon  here  as  in  the  other, 
and  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  physical  training.  The 
same  use  is  made  of  the  play-ground  as  in  the  Glasgow  school, 
and  with  similar  efficacy  as  to  the  bodily  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  children.  The  system  of  Wilderspin  was  at  the 
outset  the  guide  of  both. 

The  general  principles  which  regulate  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  however  closely  it  may  be  the  intention  of  the  teacher  to 
follow  them,  will  always  receive  a  modifying  impress  from  his 
own  peculiar  views  and  qualities.  Thus,  while  intellectual  edu- 
cation is  declared  to  be  a  secondary  object  here,  the  amount  of 
actual  attainment  by  the  pupil  is  much  greater  than  at  Glasgow, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  turn  of  the  master's  mind  is  con- 
stantly towards  inventing  ways  of  simplifying  the  mode  of  in- 
struction. Some  part  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  other  school 
in  religious  training  is  spent  in  this  in  intellectual,  and  the  chil- 
dren leave  it,  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  read,  spell,  and  parse, 
and  having  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geography,  history, 
and  arithmetic,  with  the  properties  of  various  objects,  &c.  The 
season  at  which  I  visited  the  school,  the  winter,  was  unfavour- 
able to  a  judgment  of  the  physical  education,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  indicated  that  it  was  good.  The  moral  re- 
sults appear  from  published  documents  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  intellectual  struck  me  as  perhaps  even  too  high;  a  correct 
decision,  however,  on  this  important  question  would  require 
more  time  for  observation  than  I  had  to  bestow,  especially  from 
the  fact  which  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  talent  of  the 
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master*  particularly  showed  itself  in  intellectual  training.  His 
multiplied  means  of  addressing  instruction  through  the  eye,  the 
products  in  great  part  of  his  own  ingenuity  in  devising  and  skill  in 
executing,  were  very  remarkable;  added  to  which  he  had  thrown 
many  subjects  into  the  form  of  games,  rendering  them  attrac- 
tive to  the  children.  Among  the  former  were  the  progressive 
maps  of  travel  for  infant  geography,  the  historical  maps,  with 
picture  illustrations,  the  illustrated  grammar  exercises,  the  ex- 
ercises in  measures  and  weights,  and  in  Arabic  and  Roman  nu- 
merals, all  illustrated  by  ingenious  and  perspicuous  diagrams. 
I  was  also  particularly  pleased  with  a  series  of  moral  training 
lessons,  which,  beginning  with  a  statement  of  what  the  school 
should  be,  provides  rules  for  attaining  this  condition,  and  rea- 
sons for  the  rules;  precepts  in  regard  to  the  virtues,  and  re- 
marks upon  faults  to  be  avoided. 

This  school  has  had  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  pu- 
pils, and  the  general  attendance  averages  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  mixed  system  of  lessons  in  the  gallery,  and 
of  monitors  for  the  classes,  is  used  in  it  as  at  Glasgow,  and  the 
other  general  arrangements  are  also  much  the  same  in  the  two 
schools. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  SCHOOL 

SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

"The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society"  was  insti- 
tuted in  1836,  to  promote  the  cause  of  infant  education,  by  points 
ing  out  to  the  public  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  teachers, 
by  providing  an  establishment  where  teachers  might  be  received 
and  their  acquirements  put  to  the  test  and  improved,  and  by  pub- 
lishing lectures,  lessons,  manuals,  and  other  appropriate  works.f 
To  carry  out  the  second  part  of  this  undertaking,  the  society 
found  a  model  infant  school  absolutely  necessary.    The  teachers 

*  Mr.  Miinc,  who  has  his  wife  fur  his  assistant  in  the  school. 

t  The  society  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
nost^distinguished  friends  of  education  in  their  enterprise,  as  Doctor  and  Miss 
Mayo,  of  London,  Dr.  Brjcc,  of  Belfast,  &,c  Dr.  Mayo  is  well  known  as  the 
principal  of  a  Pestalozzian  school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey. 
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were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  art,  but  as  the  schools 
which  they  visited  did  not  exemplify  these  principles,  they  were 
not  trained  in  the  practice  of  them,  and  hence,  in  many  cases, 
their  career  did  not  justify  the  expectations  of  the  society. 

The  model  infant  school  established  by  this  society  is  upon 
the  enlightened  plan  which  I  have  already  described,  the 
teacher  having  been  trained  in  the  Normal  school  at  Glasgow; 
but  it  partakes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Edinburgh  school.  Thus,  in  religious  instruction,  its 
aim  is  to  avoid  such  matter  as  shall  be  objectionable  to  any 
denomination  of  Christians,  and  it  carries  intellectual  education 
further  than  its  Glasgow  model.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  re- 
cent official  work*  on  infant  education  issued  by  the  society,  a 
part  of  the  instruction  actually  given,  namely,  teaching  to  read, 
is  not  spoken  of  with  special  approbation,  but  rather  as  a  yield- 
ing to  the  supposed  prejudices  of  parents.  The  method  itself 
draws  strong  encomiums  from  the  managers  of  the  society, 
and  will  be  found  described  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report, 
(No.  X.)f  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  lessons  given 
in  sensible  objects,  and  the  incidental  exercises  of  orthography 
to  which  they  led.  The  pictures  used  are  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  those  commonly  employed,  but  a  difficulty  in  their  use 
has  been  discovered,  from  the  very  precise  ideas  which  the 
child  attaches  to  them,  by  which  truth  appears  to  be  violated, 
when  the  same  subject  is  illustrated  differently  in  two  pictures. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  in  a 
degree,  by  impressing  upon  the  child  that  these  pictures  are 
merely  general  illustrations,  and  not  precise  representations  of 
events  which  the  artist  has  witnessed. 

The  small  play-ground  here  is  better  furnished  with  the  means 
of  infant  gymnastic  exercises  than  that  of  Glasgow,  but  is  by 
no  means  commodious. 


*  Practical  Remarks  on  Infant  Education,  by  the  Rcf.  Dr.  Mayo  and  Min 
Mayo.  It  is  interesting  to  see,  in  this  work,  how  admirably  the  natural  method 
of  instmction  by  Pestalozzi  adapts  itself  to  the  in&nt  school 

t  It  is  entiUed  **  Reading  Disentangled,**  and  is  divided  into  twenty-seren 
lessons. 
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The  teachers  who  are  in  training  receive  theoretical  lessons, 
attend  the  practice  of  the  school,  are  employed  to  teach 
small  classes  in  separate  rooms,  under  superintendence,  and, 
finally,  practice  with  the  entire  class.  The  course  for  teachers 
is,  as  yet,  however,  of  too  limited  a  duration,  being  only  three 
months;  but  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  when  further  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pupil-teachers  shall 
be  afforded. 


22 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Elementary  education  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view,  both  of  great  importance:  as  the  sole  education  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  or  as  leading  to  higher  instruction. 
In  the  former  view,  it  requires  to  be  complete,  as  a  whole;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  essentially  preparatory.  In  reference  to  each, 
its  character  is  materially  different  In  our  country  at  large, 
we  have  been  necessarily  more  occupied  with  creating  com- 
mon schools,  than  with  elevating  the  standard  of  the  instruction 
given  in  them.  In  the  meantime,  education  has  been  advanc- 
ing ;  and,  unless  we  would  be  untrue  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
political  institutions,  we  must*  gather  experience  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  apply  those  practical  results  which  are  best 
adapted  to  our  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  on  the  more 
limited  field  of  the  Girard  College,  we  must  raise  our  system 
upon  the  basis  of  the  successful  experiments  of  others,  unless 
we  would  encounter  the  vexations  incident  to  the  acquisition  of 
experience  by  our  own  failures. 

The  importance  of  primary  instruction  in  both  these  refer- 
ences, has  induced  me  to  extend  this  notice  of  its  present  con- 
dition to  a  considerable  number  of  countries,  and  to  multiply 
the  examples  illustrative  of  the  systems,  where  the  schools  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

It  happens,  and  I  believe  unfortunately  for  us,  that  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  general,  behind  those 
of  other  countries  of  Europe  with  which  we  are  less  con- 
nected. Desultory,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  eflforts  at  im- 
provement have  not  made  an  impression  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  have  left  them  behind 
othersy  who  have  much  less  need  of  cultivated  intelligence  to 
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enable  them  to  fufil  the  duties  of  citizens.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  schools  for  teachers,  the  importance  of  which  is  now 
recognised,  the  same  rapid  reforms  may,  however,  be  worked 
there,  as  have  been  effected  in  some  countries  on  the  continent. 
It  will  be  found  that,  at  present,  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw 
my  examples  of  the  schools  for  popular  instruction  in  Great 
Britain  from  Scotland  exclusively,  but  descriptions  of  depart- 
ments for  primary  instruction  will  be  found  in  some  of  the 
notices  of  secondary  schools  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  the  primary  schools  of  France  are  not  yet,  in  gene- 
ral, upon  a  level  with  those  of  Holland  and  Prussia,  I  have 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  system  and  progress  of  public 
instruction  there.  The  view  affords  great  encouragement,  by 
showing  how  much  may  be  realized  by  judicious  laws,  and  in 
a  well-arranged  system  of  inspection.  A  rapid  improvement  in 
the  schools  in  general  will,  no  doubt,  result  from  the  operation 
of  the  normal  schools. 

The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly 
interesting  to  an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascend- 
ing series;  beginning  with  the  local  school  authorities,  and  ter- 
minating, after  progressive  degrees  of  representation,  as  it 
were,  in  the  highest  authority;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  the 
centralized  systems,  from  that  authority.  A  fair  trial  has  been 
given  to  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  our  country,  and  which  has  succeeded  with  them. 
They  have  tried  an  important  experiment,  in  communicating 
religious  without  sectarian  instruction;  another,  which  has 
resulted  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  special  schools  for 
teachers;  and  another,  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction.  I  have  enlarged,  therefore,  upon  the  gene- 
ral account  of  their  system  of  public  instruction,  and  have 
given  rather  a  general  notice  of  the  schools,  than  of  any  one  in 
particular.  I  have,  however,  made  one  of  the  schools  for  the 
poor,  which  seemed  to  me  superior  even  to  those  of  the  same 
class  in  Prussia,  the  subject  of  special  description  and  remark. 

The  account  in  reference  to  Holland  is  followed  by  that  of 
the  Prussian  system  and  schools.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
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the  centralized  systems,  allowing  considerable  latitude  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  individual  schools,  while  all  are  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  central  authority.  It  has  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  recently  sprung  into  existence,  but  has  been  the  work 
of  time,  has  been  altered  and  amended,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Its  present  condition  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  thus  it  com- 
mends itself  to  enlightened  imitation,  by  which  I  mean  that 
which,  laying  aside  what  is  inapplicable  to  the  political  or  social 
institutions  of  the  country  adopting  it,  would  employ  the  large 
amount  of  useful  material  which  it  contains.  The  schools  contain 
much  more  that  is  applicable  to  our  country  than  the  system  in 
general,  and  hence  I  have  enlarged  upon  them,  particularly  upon 
the  higher  class  of  primary  schools,  which  seem  to  me  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  larger  European  states. 
It  is  in  what  may  be  called  the  incidental  parts  of  instruction, 
and  which  do  not  appear  upon  paper;  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  books;  that  the  peculiarities  of  na- 
tional organization  in  these  schools  are  chiefly  to  be  found. 

The  chapter  on  Prussia  is  followed  by  a  notice  of  the  schools 
of  Saxony,  and  by  an  account  of  the  excellent  higher  primary 
school,  or  Burgher  School  of  Leipsic.  The  Model  Primary 
School  of  Frankfort  on  Maine  is  described  in  the  same  chapter. 
The  necessity  of  confining  myself  within  limits  has  alone  pre- 
vented me  from  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  schools  of 
Weimar,  of  Nassau,  and  of  Switzerland. 

The  Bavarian  schools,  according  to  Graser's  method,  follow 
in  the  chapter  succeeding  Saxony.  I  have  omitted  mention  of 
the  others,  as  throwing  no  new  light  upon  the  subject  This  is 
true  also  of  the  Austrian  primary  schools.  These  latter  are 
chiefly  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  system,  which  exactly  regu- 
lates the  method  and  amount  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  when 
it  shall  be  taught,  throughout  this  vast  empire.  The  mode  of 
educating  teachers  tends  to  give  them  rather  the  routine  than 
the  spirit  of  their  profession.  My  remarks  apply  to  Austria 
Proper,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  number,  but  to  the  general 
character  of  the  schools.  I  was  most  favourably  impressed  with 
the  earnest  eflbrts  making  in  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  to 
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spread  primary  instruction,  an  important  measure  where  the 
schools  have  been  so  much  neglected. 

In  the  notices  introductory  to  the  description  of  schools  in  the 
different  countries,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
organization  of  public  instruction,  of  the  regulations  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  and  of  the  mode  of  supplying  teachers.  The  va- 
rieties in  the  schools  are  represented  by  some  of  the  best  which 
I  visited,  and  of  these  I  have  given  a  more  or  less  minute  ac- 
count,  as  the  subject  seemed  to  require,  endeavouring,  as  in  the 
former  part  of  the  Report,  rather  to  notice  peculiarities  and  dif- 
ferences than  to  repeat  the  same  details  in  every  case.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  as  before,  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  school 
is  first  given,  then  its  organization  and  government,  tlien  the 
admission  and  dismission  of  pupils,  then  the  moral,  intellectualt 
and  physical  education  which  it  provides  are  discussed,  and 
comparisons  drawn  between  it  and  other  similar  institutions. 
These  are  interspersed  with  such  remarks  as  reflection  upon 
the  subject  may  have  suggested. 

Besides  the  class  of  general  primary  schools,  others  which 
may  be  considered  as  of  a  special  character  have  been  planned, 
by  which,  while  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  elementary  period, 
the  individual  is,  at  the  same  time,  trained  for  his  calling  in  after 
life.  Such  are  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland,  which  have  also 
been  transplanted  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  schools  of  France.  I  have  placed  this  class 
in  a  separate  chapter,  and  described,  in  turn,  two  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  one  of  Ireland,  one  of  a  mixed  rural  and 
industrial  character  in  England,  and  one  industrial  school  of 
France. 

I  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  comparison  of  the 
seminaries  for  teachers,  sometimes  called  normal  schools,  to 
place  those  of  diflerent  countries  together,  and  they  will  accord- 
ingly be  found  in  a  separate  chapter,  after  those  containing  an 
account  of  the  primary  schools.  The  seminaries  of  Prussia  are 
placed  first,  then  those  of  France,  and  lastly,  a  notice  is  given 
of  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland. 
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These  notices  will  terminate  the  division  of  my  Report  relating 
to  primary  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Until  lately,  the  only  part  of  Great  Britain  which  had  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  public  elementary  instruction,  was 
Scotland.  In  England  the  establishment  of  schools  has  been 
left  to  private  enterprise  or  charity,  or  religious  zeal  and  libe- 
rality, assisted,  but  not  efficiently,  by  appropriations  from  Par- 
liament The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  during 
week  days  are  still  miserably  deficient,  both  in  number  and 
kind,  and  as  yet  there  appears  no  prospect  of  concert  of  effort 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  general  education.  The  exer- 
tions which  have  produced  here  and  there  endowed  schools, 
factory  schools,  schools  of  industry,  schools  for  paupers  or  for 
adults,  though  of  course  highly  commendable,  can  lead  to  no 
general  system  of  national  education;  and  the  same  may  be 
remarked  of  Sunday  schools,  however  good  and  useful  in  their 
particular  way.  In  no  country  in  Europe,  I  believe,  is  so  much 
benevolent  effort  to  be  met  with  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  could 
it  be  directed  in  concert,  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  results.  The 
two  associations  which  have  done  most  for  general  elementary 
instruction  are  the  "  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,**  es- 
tablished in  1805,  to  aid  in  extending  the  system  proposed  by 
Joseph  Lancaster,  and  the  "National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  throughout  England  and  Wales,"  founded  in  1811, 
to  disseminate  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell.  With  the  different  prin- 
ciples of  action  of  these  societies  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
place.  I  visited  schools  in  connexion  with  both,  or  following 
their  methods,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  found  their 
model  schools  established  in  London,  in  genera],  the  best  speci- 
mens of  their  views. 

The  model  school  of  the  first  named  society  in  the  Borough- 
road,  is  under  the  charge  of  an  enlightened  teacher,*  who  has 

*  Mr.  a  Crotsley. 
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done  much  to  improve  the  Lancastrian  method,  by  rendering 
it  less  mechanical,  infusing  a  more  intellectual  character  into  its 
exercises,  and  adding  new  branches  of  instruction.*  The  suc- 
cess is  limited,  however,  by  the  capacity  of  the  method  itself, 
and  I  cannot  hold  up  even  this  improved  form  of  it  as  a  model 
for  imitation.  The  results  produced  at  a  public  examination 
pleased  me  very  much,  but  these  were,  in  fact,  in  great  part» 
consequences  of  the  master's  instruction,  and  of  the  very 
superior  intelligence  of  a  few  pupils.  To  judge  of  the  efiect 
upon  tlie  whole  school,  it  should  be  visited  in  working-hours, 
and  especially  when  the  classes  are  under  their  monitors,  who 
carry  on  the  principal  business  of  teaching.  The  humble  cha- 
racter of  the  intellectual  and  moral  teaching  belonging  to  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  is  then  fully  visible.  While  I  esti-^ 
mate  highly  the  good  which  this  society  has  done  by  establish- 
ing schools  when  there  were  none,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
describe  the  particulars  of  their  method  of  instruction.  The 
model  school  of  the  National  Society  did  not  come  up  to  the 
example  of  the  modified  Bell  system,  already  presented  in  the 
Liverpool  Blue-coat  School.  The  system  of  mutual  instruction 
belongs  to  a  very  unadvanced  grade  of  public  education,  and 
in  which  the  means  of  procuring  or  compensating  masters  are 
limited.  When  large  numbers  of  children  must  be  collected  in 
one  school,  or  be  destitute  of  instruction  on  account  of  limited 
means,  then  the  method  is  the  only  one  feasible,  and  ought  to 
be  encouraged. 

The  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  established  in  1811,  has  been  of  essential  service  in  that 
country.  At  first,  they  acted  as  a  private  body,  but  subsequently 
received  a  grant  of  money  from  the  British  Parliament  They 
have  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
government  grant,  educated  a  considerable  number  of  teachers, 
published  many  cheap  school-books,  and  works  for  lending-libra- 
ries. With  them  also  originated,  in  its  application  to  Ireland, 
the  admirable  system  of  regular  school  inspectors.    This  grant 

*  Linear  drawing  and  music  arc  both  cultivatfJ. 
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"was  withdrawn  in  1831,  which  has  reduced  very  essentially 
the  scale  of  their  operations. 

The  Board  of  National  Education  for  Ireland  was  appointed 
in  1831y  and  is  intended  as  the  head  of  a  government  system 
of  elementary  instruction  for  the  population  of  the  whole  island. 
This  Board  has  not  only  greatly  increased  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  supplied  new  text-books,  but  has  estab- 
lished, on  a  considerable  scale,  a  seminary  where  the  future 
teacher  is  first  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  in  which 
he  may  be  deficient,  and  then  is  furnished  with  the  principles 
of  education,  and  an  opportunity  to  reduce  them  to  practice, 
under  superintendence,  in  model  schools.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Du'blin,  these  schools  were  in  the  course  of  organization 
in  a  new  building,  erected  specially  for  them.  The  appoint- 
ment of  school-inspectors,  a  practice  followed  up  by  this  Board, 
is  no  doubt  one  of  its  most  important  measures,  affording,  as 
it  does,  in  connexion  with  the  control  of  pecuniary  supplies, 
the  means  of  continual  improvement  in  the  individual  schools. 

The  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  was  established 
a  century  and  a-half  ago,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
This  act  provided  for  the  existence  of  a  school  in  each  parish, 
for  the  manner  of  election  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  for  his 
compensation,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught.  The  masters  have  been,  in  general,  selected 
either  from  among  candidates  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
or  such  persons  as  could  not  pursue  the  requisite  studies  far 
enough  to  reach  the  ministry,  and  from  persons  of  the  humble 
classes  who  were  physically  incompetent  for  trades,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  patronage  and  instruction  necessary  to 
obtain  places  as  teachers. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  the 
right  of  inspecting  these  schools,  but  not  that  of  displacing 
their  teachers,  and  hence  the  system  is  wanting  in  the  means 
of  improvement  It  has,  in  fact,  not  kept  pace  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  the  schools  being  deficient  both  in 
number  and  quality.  To  remedy  this,  eflforts  have  been  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  by  benevolent  individuals,  by 
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the  erection  of  new  schools,  and  of  model  schools,  by  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  and  by 
furnishing  those  who  aspire  to  this  profession  the  means  of  pro- 
per training  in  their  art.  The  sessional  school*  of  Edinburgh 
has  opened  its  doors  to  persons  wishing  to  procure  practical 
knowledge  in  teaching,  and  more  lately  the  Normal  Seminary  of 
Glasgow  for  training  Teachers  has  been  established  and  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly.f 

The  instruction  in  the  parochial  schools  is  generally  confined 
to  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering.  Occasionally,  in  the  higher 
schools,  a  little  Latin  is  taught  The  Bible  and  Catechism  fre- 
quently constitute  the  text-books  for  reading.  In  some  schools 
there  are  spelling-books,  with  selections  of  stories  for  children. 
The  former  collection  of  reading-lessons  was  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme as  a  book  for  children,  consisting  of  extracts  for  the  most 
part  above  their  comprehension;  it  has  been,  however,  more 
recently  replaced  by  a  judicious  selection.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren who  go  to  these  schools  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve. 

Besides  the  parochial  schools,  there  are,  especially  in  the 
large  towns,  endowed  schools,  the  state  of  instruction  in  which, 
at  any  given  time,  depends  much  upon  the  trustees  into  whose 
hands  the  endowment  has  fallen.  The  subscription  and  pri- 
vate schools  have,  in  general,  not  been  in  advance  of  the  others* 
and  in  many  of  the  Highland  schools,  neither  writing  nor  arith- 
metic are  taught 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  great  change  is 
necessary  in  the  character  of  popular  instruction,  but  the  nature 

*  Schools  ander  the  charge  of  the  ministera  and  elders,  or  church-session  of  a 
parish,  are  so  called. 

t  The  petition  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scottish  Church  to  Parliament  for  aid,  states,  that  in  the  Highlands  alone  there 
were,  in  1833,  eighty-three  tliousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons 
abore  six  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
■and  between  six  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  this  predicament  One-sixth  of 
the  population  was  thus  without  instruction,  and  means  were  wanting  to  provide 
them  with  schools. 

23 
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of  the  change  is  the  subject  of  much  keen  controversy,  in  regard 
to  which  I  should  be  going  out  of  niy  way  to  speak. 

The  public  school  which  has  produced  the  most  important 
results  in  improving  the  state  of  elementary  instruction  in  Scot- 
land, is  the  Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh.  The  Juvenile  Model 
School  at  Glasgow*  has  been  founded  later,  but  its  effects  are 
already  felt  The  elementary  departments  of  the  Madras  Col- 
lege, at  St.  Andrews,  have  also  contributed  to  the  same  object. 
After  giving  a  description  of  these  establishments,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  section  with  a  notice  of  the  Circus  Place  School  at 
Edinburgh,  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  public  or  private 
classical  schools,  by  the  improved  methods  which  the  sessional 
school  has  made  so  well  known  in  Scotland.  The  elementary 
teaching  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  High  School  of  Glasgow 
and  of  the  Hill-street  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  ranks  with  the 
best  which  I  saw,  but  I  shall  refer  to  it  in  speaking  of  the 
respective  schools  which  belong  to  the  secondary  grade  of  in- 
struction. 

JUVENILE  TRAINING-SCHOOL  OF  THE  GLASGOW  EDUCATION 

SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  only  attempt  which  I  witnessed  to  carry  the 
"training  system"  of  the  infant-school  into  the  juvenile  day- 
schools  of  Great  Britain.  The  endeavour  is  made,  under  this 
system,  not  only  to  inculcate  good  principles,  but  also  to  form 
good  habits — not  only  to  teach,  but  to  train.  A  child  entering 
from  the  infant  school  is  prepared  for  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  this;  his  education  goes  on  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  spirit  here  as  in  the  former  school.  Other  children, 
entering  at  six,  may  have  positively  bad  habits  to  eradicate.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  however,  that  they  may  be  trained  with  the 
others,  only  at  a  greater  cost  of  time  and  labour.  In  this  sys- 
tem,  as  in  the  corresponding  infant  school  system,  the  play- 


la  dwcribing  thete  tchoolB,  I  have  given  that  of  Glasgow  the  fint  place, 
«  H  k  ^[oite  diatiiicC  flrom  the  others  in  iti  character,  while  they  have 
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ground  is  the  "uncovered  school,"  and  the  moral  training  goes 
on  in  it;  hence  the  pupils  must  necessarily  be  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  master,  who  notices  their  aberrations  with- 
out interfering,  unless  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  makes  a 
school-room  lesson  of  their  conduct.  The  eflective  character 
of  this  training  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and 
eighty  children  of  the  lower  classes  of  Glasgow  were  in  the 
daily  habit,  for  five  months,  of  frequenting  the  play-ground  of 
the  school,  without  any  injury  to  the  borders  planted  with 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  fruits. 

The  designs  of  the  Glasgow  Educational  Society  include  not 
only  this  school,  but  the  infant  school  which  has  been  described, 
and  a  normal  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers.  To  aid 
in  carrying  out  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  design,  the  rec- 
tor of  the  normal  seminary  made  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
visiting  the  best  seminaries  of  Prussia,  and  even  attending  a 
part  of  their  courses.  His  return  occurred  just  before  my  se- 
cond visit  to  Glasgow,  and  I  had  not,  therefore,  the  benefit  of 
seeing  the  fruits  of  his  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  schools.* 

At  present,  the  courses  of  the  normal  school  are  so  restricted 
in  point  of  time,  from  the  limited  means  of  the  teachers  who 
resort  to  it  for  instruction,  that  little  more  than  a  general 
idea  of  the  system  can  be  obtained  by  the  pupils,  and  vigorous 
efforts  were  making  to  induce  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  wealthy  of  Glasgow,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
young  men  while  in  the  school,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  re- 
main sufficiently  long  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  juvenile  training-school  is  to 
be  considered  still  in  a  great  degree  experimental,  but  the  re- 
sults already  obtained  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Education.  It  is  understood  from  my 
preface,  that  this  school  is  intended  to  give  an  elementary  educa- 


*  The  Rev.  John  M*Crie,  a  young  teacher  of  the  highest  promise,  whose  un- 
timely death  has  prevented  the  career  of  nnefulness  for  which  he  had  prepared 
himself. 
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lion  to  children  between  six  and  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age^ 
Contrived  as  an  improvement  on  the  Scottish  parochial  system,  it 
supposes  the  means  of  procuring  teachers  to  be  small.  Hence 
it  places  a  large  number,  even  as  many  as  a  hundred,  under 
one  teacher,  adapts  its  arrangements  to  render  his  services  as 
efficient  as  possible,  and  employs  the  more  advanced  pupils  as 
monitors.  Emanating  from  the  Scottish  Church,  it  inculcates 
its  observances  and  doctrines,  adopting  a  mode  of  imparting 
Christian  truths  which  renders  them  eminently  attractive.  It 
seeks  (and  here  I  consider  the  system  overstrained)  to  attach 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  all  other  branches,  and  thus  to 
make  it  the  medium  by  which  a  child  shall  not  only  learn  mo- 
rals, but,  in  connexion  with  which  he  shall  receive  lessons  in 
history,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  geography,  manners 
and  customs,  and  grammar.  The  system  discards,  m  a  great 
degree,  all  use  of  books,  and  substitutes  the  lively  oral  method 
employed  in  the  German  schools.  It  requires  the  master  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  teaches,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  communicate  them  in  the  manner  exactly  suited  to 
the  different  capacities  of  the  pupils,  which  he  is  expected  to 
study.  The  children  are  assembled  here,  as  in  the  infant  school, 
in  the  gallery,  and,  in  general,  the  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge,  or  of  drawing  from  them  their  ideas,  do  not  difier 
in  the  two  schools.  There  is  a  little  more  form  here,  perhaps, 
but  the  methods  are  substantially  the  same.  The  exercises  of 
the  gallery  terminated,  the  classes  take  their  places  upon  the 
floor  under  the  charge  of  monitors,  or  range  themselves  at  the 
desks  for  writing.  The  master  examines,  in  a  room  apart,  one 
class  at  a  time,  and,  after  this  lesson,  gives  an  interval  for  the 
play-ground.  From  the  play-ground  the  classes  return  to  the 
charge  of  the  monitors.  When  all  have  passed  thus  before  the 
master,  an  exercise  in  the  gallery  closes  the  instruction  for  the 
time. 

The  alternation  is  shown  by  the  following  order  of  the  day: 
At  half  past  nine  o'clock  the  school-room  and  play-ground 
are  open  to  the  pupils,  and  the  school  commences  at  ten* 
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Ten  to  eleven,  Bibie  training  and  religious  teaching  in  the 
gallery. 

Ten  minutes  play. 

Until  a  quarter  past  twelve,  reading  under  monitors,  the 
master  examining  each  class  in  turn. 

Until  one,  may  leave  the  premises  or  play. 

One  to  two,  intellectual  training  in  the  gallery. 

Ten  minutes  interval  for  play. 

Until  half-past  three,  classes  under  the  monitors. 

Play  until  four,  when  the  ground  is  closed. 

The  efficacy  of  such  a  school  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  master,  and  during  my  visit,  this  truth 
was  fully  impressed,  by  seeing  it  under  the  charge  of  the 
head  master,  and  again  under  that  of  an  assistant,  and  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  infant  school.  There  is  no  teaching  so  dif- 
cult  to  many  instructors  as  that  by  the  natural  method.  For» 
brought  up  in  stiff  and  artificial  habits,  they  cannot  break 
themselves  into  those  required,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  their 
pupils.  I  saw,  however,  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  this 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  the  Scottish 
schools.  The  questioning,  conversation  between  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  singing,  and  other  exercises  of  the  gallery,  go  on 
with  more  spirit  when  considerable  numbers  are  present  than 
when  few  are  there,  and  hence  are  particularly  valuable  in 
schools  which  require  instruction  to  be  given  by  one  teacher  to 
many  pupils.  The  arrangement  of  the  gallery  admits  of  every 
child  being  distinctly  seen,  and  of  his  seeing  the  master,  and 
hence  is  much  better  than  the  usual  one  of  benches.  When  the 
school  contains  pupils  of  very  diflerent  states  of  progress,  it 
loses  its  efficacy  in  a  great  degree,  and  I  consider  it  still  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  answer  thus  to  unite  all  classes  composing  a 
large  school.  As  this  school  had  been  only  four  years  in  exist- 
ence when  I  saw  it,  the  difficulty  did  not  show  itself  very  pro- 
minently. A  provision  is  made  for  this  case,  in  the  excellent 
manual  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stow,  in  which  it  is  recommended  to 
divide  the  pupils  into  one  or  more  classes,  so  that  while  a  part 
are  in  the  gallery,  another  may  be  on  the  floor  with  monitors. 
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and  another  in  the  play-ground.  The  monitorial  system  worked 
no  better  here  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  if  the  master  had  no  as- 
sistant, and  should  retire  to  an  adjoining  room  with  a  class,  the 
mechanism  would  go  on  very  irregularly,  as  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  actually  proved. 

Advantage  is  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room 
to  keep  such  printed  moral  precepts*  and  attractive  repre- 
sentations before  the  eyes  of  the  children  as  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  impress  on  their  memory,  care  being  taken  to  change 
the  objects  from  time  to  time,  that  too  great  familiarity  may 
not  blunt  the  sense  of  curiosity  or  interest.  OrdeV  and  neat- 
ness are  inculcated  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  school-furniture,  and  by  that  of  their  own  hats  and 
cloaks. 

I  propose  now  to  state  the  subjects  of  instruction,  to  take 
up  each  and  to  notice  it  in  a  general  way,  referring  to  the 
implements  of  teaching  as  the  several  branches  are  under  ex- 
amination. 

English  reading.  Roots.  Construction  and  meaning  of  Eng- 
lish words.  Practical  grammar.  Mental  arithmetic.  Practical 
geography.  Sacred  geography.  Objects.  Natural  history, 
assisted  by  pictures.  Outlines  of  general  science.  Outlines  of 
geometry.  Outlines  of  civil  history.  Writing.  Arithmetic  on 
slates,  by  rule.  Grammar  by  rule.  Geography,  with  the  use 
of  globes.    Daily  Bible  training.     Vocal  music,  chiefly  sacred. 

If  the  pupils  have  come  from  the  Infant  School,  they  are  in 
part  prepared  to  read  without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  first 
elements.  In  the  alphabet  class  there  are  pictorial  representa- 
tions to  impress  the  words  upon  the  memory.  An  orthographi- 
cal desk  is  described,  in  Mr.  Stow*s  book,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
this  exercise,  but  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  school.  It  contains  com- 
partments or  small  boxes,  each  of  which  has  within  it  several 
sets  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  printed  on  paper  and  pasted  on 
small  square  plates  of  wood.  Other  boxes  contain  pictures. 
The  child  selects  a  picture,  and  spells  the  name  of  the  object, 
forming  the  word  with  the  letters  taken  from  his  set  of  boxes. 
Another  method  of  learning  the  alphabet  and  spelling,  recom- 
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mended  by  Mr.  Stow,  is  to  select  a  letter  on  a  printed  page, 
calling  it  by  name,  and  requiring  the  child,  as  an  exercise,  to 
point  out  every  recurrence  of  the  same  letter  on  the  page. 
Among  the  various  methods  of  teaching  to  read  which  have 
been  tried,  I  regret  not  to  have  seen  in  use,  so  as  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  success,  Jacotot's  method  of  teaching,  by  begin- 
ning with  words  instead  of  letters,  especially  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed particularly  applicable  to  our  language,  owing  to  the  va- 
rious sounds  belonging  to  the  same  letter.  It  is  the  fact,  that  the 
children  in  the  Infant  School  at  Gbsgow  actually  recognise  the 
words,  and  can  name  them  at  sight  before  they  can  spell  them* 

For  the  introduction  of  the  admirable  exercise  on  the  roots, 
construction  and  meaning  of  English  words,  the  Scottish  schools 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  shall  speak  of 
it  particularly  in  describing  the  Sessional  School. 

By  practical  grammar  is  meant  such  as  the  pupil  can  obtain 
by  his  own  induction  or  by  teaching,  aided  by  his  own  compa- 
risons. It  is  the  true  elementary  grammar,  and  the  name  prac- 
tical does  not  seem  to  me  well  chosen.  I  can  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  it  by  an  example.  Several  things  are  named  over  to  a  class — 
hat,  desk,  chair,  &c.  These  are  the  names  of  things.  They 
are  called  nouns.    Or,  to  employ  the  elliptical  method  of  the 

school,  these  are  the  names  of ,  leaving  to  the  pupil  to 

reply things.    If  it  is  perceived  that  all  have  not  caught 

the  answer,  the  class  are  made  to  repeat  it.    They  are  called 

nouns,  is  stated  by  the  master.    A  noun  is  the  name  of  a 

thing,  the  ellipsis  being  supplied  by  the  class.  Further.  You 
wish  me  to  give  you  a  stick  of  what  kind?  A  short,  a  long,  a 
smooth,  &c.,  will  be  answered.    Short,  long,  &c.,  are  qualities 

of  the  sticL    They  are  called  adjectives.    Short  is  an 

adjective.    Stick  is  a noun.    An  adjective  is  the  quality 

of  a noun.    Combining  such  exercises  with  pictorial 

representations  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  varying  them  until 
they  suit  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  an  indelible  impression  is 
made.  A  foundation  is  laid  for  grammar  by  rules  taught  in  the 
higher  classes,  which  should,  however,  be  so  accompanied  by 
exercises  as  to  be  quite  as  practical  as  this. 
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The  practical  geography  consists  also  of  elements,  but  taught 
in  a  much  less  natural  way  than  in  the  German  schools  already 
spoken  of.  Fictitious  travelling  should  follow  a  knowledge  of 
home ;  putting  a  map  into  a  boy's  hand,  without  explanation, 
is  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  inquiry.  The  methods  of  this 
school,  however,  it  should  be  considered,  are  in  a  great  degree 
experimental. 

In  speaking  of  the  courses  in  the  German  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, I  have  already  said  so  much  of  mental  arithmetic,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  again  upon  it.  It  has  been 
permanently  adopted  in  many  of  the  English  schools,  where 
other  improvements  have  been  slowly  introduced.  The  lessons 
in  arithmetic  are  begun  with  the  ball  frame  used  for  infant  in- 
struction. 

Sacred  geography  is  used  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  pupils  accurately  acquainted  with  the  localities  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  curious  physical  state  of  the 
country,  with  its  manners  and  customs  and  profane  history,  but 
as  an  incentive  to  them  to  search  out  from  specified  parts  of  the 
Bible  the  verses  where  particular  places  are  mentioned,  and  to 
connect  with  the  localities  the  incidents  of  the  narrative. 

The  lessons  in  objects  are  modified  from  those  arranged  by 
Miss  Mayo,  and  are  adapted  to  the  different  ages  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  They  are  intended  as  guides  to  teachers  in 
communicating  oral  instruction  in  regard  to  the  objects  met 
with  in  common  life.  The  box  of  objects  connected  with  them 
contains,  in  the  small  compass  of  less  than  three-sixteenths  of 
a  cubic  foot,  one  hundred  and  twelve  specimens  of  various 
productions  of  nature  and  art  in  different  countries,  each  of 
which  may  form  some  part  of  an  instructive  conversation.* 
These  lessons  are  supplementary  to  those  of  the  infant  school, 
in  which  more  common  specimens  are  used.  They  serve  not 
only  to  give  the  direct  mental  exercise  and  the  information* 
which  are  their  principal  purposes,  but  incidentally  are  made 


*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  bIjow  to  the  Board  one  of  those  cases.    A  similar  one 
ought  to  be  furnished  to  every  elementary  school  in  the  country. 
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the  means  of  instruction  in  orthography,  writing,  and  grammar. 
In  their  direct  bearing  they  may  be  considered  as  introductory 
to  the  courses  of  technology,  which  belong  to  higher  instruction. 

The  courses  of  natural  history  are  among  those  which  excite 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  which  may  be 
made  most  useful  in  developing  the  intelligence,  strengthening 
the  observation  and  memory,  and  conveying  religious  impres- 
sions appropriate  to  the  age.  Illustrated  by  pictures  they  are 
very  attractive;  but  when  the  means  of  acquiring  specimens 
are  within  the  power  of  the  school,  the  courses  are  rendered 
much  more  interesting.  In  the  examination  of  plants  and  stones, 
they  may  be  made  subservient,  also,  to  the  purposes  of  air  and 
exercise.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  there  is  no  attempt 
to  teach  the  subjects  as  sciences,  and  specially  for  their  own 
sake.  They  are  mere  introductory  exercises  to  such  studies, 
to  which  the  tastes  of  pupils  may  perhaps  lead  them  at  a  later 
period  of  instruction.  The  importance  of  forming  museums 
of  these  objects  is  beginning  now  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  the 
best  schools. 

Vocal  music  is  not  used  solely  for  cultivating  the  ear  or  taste, 
but  for  producing  its  appropriate  moral  effects  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  songs,  and  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  order  and 
discipline,  substituting  harmony  for  noise  during  changes  of 
position,  and  promoting  regularity. 

The  Bible-training  has  already  been  described,  and  in  regard 
to  the  higher  subjects  of  instruction,  which  follow  it  immedi- 
ately upon  the  programme,  the  classes  had  not  yet  reached 
them  when  I  visited  the  school  Linear  drawing  upon  the 
slate,  and  copying  lines,  or  tracing  the  outlines  of  simple  ob- 
jects, are  intended  to  be  introduced.  In  general,  the  mechanical 
parts  of  instruction  have  not  yet  received  their  intended  develop- 
ment There  is  a  lesson  of  an  hour  in  Bible-reading*  every 
day,  in  which  the  outline  given  in  the  infant  school  is  filled  up 

*  The  Bible-stand  is  placed  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
nay  be  used  to  support  a  black-board  or  pictures.  The  hand-bell  and  whutle  for 
signals  used  in  the  infant  school,  are  still  employed  in  this.  The  posts  for  the 
moDitorial  lesrons  are,  in  a  great  degree,  superseded  by  books. 

24 
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by  more  copious  selections  of  historical  or  other  matter.  The 
pupils  are  exercised  on  the  meaning  of  the  words,  on  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  story,  and  on  the  moral  lessons  to  be  deduced, 
and  it  is  found  that  if  the  premises  are  well  laid  down,  the  chil- 
dren will  themselves  draw  the  proper  conclusions.  The  teacher 
is  not  permitted  to  inform  them  directly  of  any  thing  which  by 
analysis,  comparison,  or  illustration,  they  can  be  made  to  find 
out  for  themselves.  Those  pupils  who  can  read  are  expected 
to  go  over  the  lesson.  The  mode  of  obtaining  answers  is,  in 
part,  by  direct  interrogation,  and  in  part  by  the  elliptical  me- 
thod. From  the  character  of  this  school,  and  the  connexion  of 
its  directors  with  the  church,  it  must  be  considered  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion,  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  paro- 
chial schools,  that  the  method  of  conveying  religious  instruc- 
tion by  the  learning  of  catechisms  by  rote,  is  inferior  to  that 
already  described  as  in  use  here. 

The  system  of  changing  places  in  the  class  is  not  approved  as  a 
principle,  yet  a  modification  of  it  is  nevertheless  in  use.  It  would 
require  very  careful  experiment  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  any  school,  to  prove  that  this  mode 
can  be  dispensed  with.  I  agree  entirely  as  to  the  necessity  for 
greatly  modifying  it,  and  as  to  the  principle  that  the  motive  of 
emulation  is  an  inferior  one.  In  the  present  condition  of  society, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  emulation  in  schools  can  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  if  we  would  have  the  youth  in  them  pre- 
pared for  active  life.  Men  are  esteemed  by  their  fellows  in 
proportion  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  though 
society  is  not  formally  graded  by  placing  individuals  in  the  pre- 
cise order  of  these  qualities,  yet  every  one  is  aware  that  some 
men  have  greater  influence  than  others,  because  of  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  attainments,  and  the  desire  to  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  others  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  strongest, 
though  certainly  not  of  the  purest,  motives  to  exertion.  Self- 
emulation  is  a  much  more  noble  and  safe  guide  to  action,  and 
no  doubt  iTiay,  under  judicious  management,  be  rendered  a  very 
powerful  stimulus. 
"^f^ pcr^nciph  of  discipline  laid  down  in  this  school,  not  to  use 
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things  which  you  desire  a  child  should  love,  as  a  punishment, 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  regretted  to  see  the  practice,  in  some 
cases,  going  counter  to  it  Corporal  chastisement  has  not  been 
resorted  to  for  two  and  a-half  years. 

Moral  and  Physical  Training.  As  already  stated,  the  play- 
ground, or  "  uncovered  school-room,"  is  considered  the  place 
in  which  moral  training  is  to  be  accomplished,  where  the  prin- 
ciples taught  in  the  school  may  be  carried  into  practice  so 
as  to  become  habits.  Accordingly,  the  play-ground  is  not 
merely  fitted  up  with  the  means  of  exercise,  but  is  planted,  in 
part,  with  flowers  and  fruit,  accessible  to  all,  but  which  are  to 
be  enjoyed  under  the  injunction,  "smell,  see,  but  touch  not** 
It  has  been,  and  is,  in  part,  to  this  day,  the  reproach  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  that  public  property  is  alwajrs  in- 
jured; that  flowers  cannot  bloom,  nor  fruit  ripen,  unless  when 
enclosed;  and  in  France,  which  is  considered  as  oflTering  an  ex- 
ception to  this  barbarous  practice,  I  fear  that  the  result  is  pro- 
duced rather  by  the  certainty  of  detection  and  punishment,  than 
from  the  influence  of  a  higher  motive.  Education  is  the  true 
source  of  relief  from  this  reproach ;  if  the  child  be  trained  to 
respect  what  belongs  to  the  public,  the  man  will  never  mjure  it 
Such  views  have  been  decried  as  visionary,  and  the  idea  that  a 
child  could  be  so  trained  has  been  scouted.  But  facts  prove 
that  the  visionary  persons  were  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
times,  and  their  training  system  has  succeeded,  and  its  princi- 
ples will  finally  be  so  generally  adopted,  that  to  doubt  them  will 
be  as  remarkable  as  the  idea  itself  originally  appeared.  In  this 
particular  school  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  scholars, 
from  the  manufacturing  classes  of  Glasgow,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  play-ground  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
a-quarter  every  day  for  two  years  and  a-half,  without  damage 
to  the  flowers  or  fruits  which  it  contains.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  neatness  in  the  play-ground,  that  the  habits  inculcated  in  the 
school  may  be  carried  out  here.  It  affords,  also,  opportunities 
of  exemplifying  lessons  on  cruelty  to  animals,  on  truth,  justice, 
kindness,  and  other  virtues.  The  means  of  healthy  exercise  is 
given  by  the  more  simple  kinds  of  gymnastics,  one  of  the  most 
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popular  and  excellent  of  which  is  the  circular  swing,.  Wooden 
prisms  are  furnished  for  building,  and  the  more  ordinary  games 
of  ball,  &c.,  are  also  practised.  There  is  an  opportunity  in 
the  play-ground  for  a  full  display  of  character,  which,  when 
observed,  a^d  rightly  managed,  leads  to  the  same  system  em- 
ployed by  a  judicious  parent  at  home,  with  the  advantage  of 
better  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  points  of  character  which 
require  developing  or  repressing,  from  the  influence  of  numbers 
in  making  these  points  more  prominent  It  is  plain  that  such  a 
system  of  moral  training,  carried  into  an  institution  like  ours^ 
must  be  invaluable,  and  that  its  results  will  be  felt  not  only  by 
our  pupils,  but  by  the  society  through  which  they  will  be  dis- 
persed. There  is,  however,  one  consideration  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  recluse  system  which  we  are  to  fol-^ 
low  in  the  main,  not  being  that  according  to  which  society  is 
organized,  our  pupils  might  not  be  trained  for  after  life.  Ha- 
bits acquired  in  the  institution  might  thus  easily  be  broken 
through  under  the  influence  of  new  circumstances  out  of  doors. 
The  necessity  for  gradually  approximating  our  arrangements 
to  those  of  society  at  large  is  thus  suggested,  of  developing  the 
pupil  as  far  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  be  treated 
in  a  family.  Of  gradually,  not  suddenly,  taking  from  around 
and  beneath  him  the  fostering  arms  of  the  institution,  and  of 
not  abandoning  him  to  his  own  direction  until  all  reasonable 
means  have  been  taken  to  give  self-government,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  to  be  placed. 

As  a  vent  for  the  animal  spirits  of  a  child,  the  play-ground 
is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  school  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
spent  there  between  the  lessons  leads  not  only  to  health,  but  to 
greater  quiet  on  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  the  room.  Supple- 
mentary to  it  are  simultaneous  movements,  executed  by  the 
class  by  express  direction  of  the  master.  The  subdued  quiet 
produced  by  a  rigid  discipline  may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  large 
schools,  but  should  still  be  considered  as  an  evil,  and  means 
taken  to  counteract  its  effects  by  exercise  from  time  to  time  in 
and  out  of  the  class-room.  Hence  the  mechanical  motions  con- 
sidered by  some  as  so  ludicrous  in  the  Lancastrian  system  are 
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founded  on  a  proper  regard  to  the  principles  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  system  of  training 
can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  the  master's  presence  in 
the  play-ground,  than  without  it  in  the  school-room,  and  in  this 
particular  it  coincides  with  the  best  examples  of  practice  in  the 
German  schools. 

THE  SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  formation  of  a  system  of  Sunday  schools  by  the  dif- 
ferent church  sessions  of  Edinburgh  in  1813,  showed  that  the 
week-day  education  of  those  who  came  for  religious  instruction 
on  Sundays,  was  in  many  cases  most  grossly  neglected,  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  and  attendance  on  the  parochial 
schools,  and  that  a  reform  in  this  particular  must  take  place 
before  any  real  progress  could  be  made  in  the  Sunday  instruc- 
tion. This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  day-school,  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  pupils,  sent  by  the  different  sessions,  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  and  a  still  larger  number  from  the  quar- 
ter of  the  town  where  the  school  was  placed,  at  merely  a  nomi- 
nal fee.  This  school  has  been  up  to  the  time  of  taking  its  present 
form,  entirely  an  experimental  one.  It  was  not  begun  by  laying 
down  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  but  by  authorizing  the  Se- 
cretary and  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  try  such 
plans  as  might  seem  good  to  them.  At  first  the  arrangements 
and  methods  of  the  Lancastrian  system  were  introduced;  these 
made  way  for  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  school  owes  its  present 
reputation  and  influence  to  the  admirable  methods  cngrafled 
by  Sheriff  Wood,  upon  a  skeleton  form  of  the  latter  system. 
These  were  also  exiKjrimental.  Mr.  Wood  was  not  a  teacher 
himself,  but  became  so  from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  this 
particular  school.  Beginning  with  his  ideas  as  to  the  manner  of 
improving  the  teacliing  of  arithmetic,  he  made  trial  of  his 
method,  and  its  success  led  in  turn  to  the  explanator)'  system 
in  reading,  to  its  extension  through  all  the  classes,  to  the  etymo- 
logical method  among  the  higher  classes,  to  inductive  instruc- 
tion in  grammar,  and  to  an  improved  method  in  geography. 
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This  system  is  eminently  intellectual,  its  leading  characteristic, 
however,  being  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  through  language. 
It  neglects  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  objects,  takes 
little  or  no  cognizance  of  the  physical  education,  and  inculcates 
morals,  without  specially  training  in  their  practice.  It  is  in  fact 
the  old  method  of  the  English  school  made  intellectual.  I  should 
say  that  its  influence  has  been  more  extensively  felt  in  the 
higher  schools  than  in  the  lower,  and  that  its  verbal  character 
belongs  rather  to  them  than  to  the  others.  With  Mr.  Wood  as 
the  master,  this  system  is  intellectual  in  spite  of  the  monitorial 
arrangements  which  it  uses,  but  it  is  in  the  upper  classes  espe- 
cially, whence  the  monitors  are  derived,  that  it  shows  its  full 
character.  With  the  monitors  in  general,  though  they  may  be 
directed  to  avoid  routine,  it  is  diflicult  to  secure  such  a  result; 
accordingly,  I  perceived  distinctly,  that  under  the  diminished 
attention  of  Sherifl*  Wood  at  the  school,  and  the  administration 
of  it  by  another  teacher,  its  tone  had  essentially  lowered  from 
that  usually  supposed  to  prevail  in  it  This  remark  will  be 
better  understood,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  method  of 
teaching. 

The  school-room  is  arranged  as  in  the  Madras  system,  with 
writing-desks  around  the  wall.  The  classes  occupy  the  floor, 
one-half  of  the  pupils  being  there  at  a  time.  They  form  in  arcs 
of  circles,  one  behind  the  other,  the  middle  scholar  exactly 
facing  the  desk  of  the  master,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  monitors  standing  near  the  front  and  middle  of  the 
classes,  which  they  face. 

The  arrangements  of  books  and  slates  are  made  by  the  mo- 
nitors a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  and  at  ten  the  school  begins. 
A  prayer  is  said.  Half  the  pupils  occupy  the  desks,  engaged 
in  writing  or  cyphering.  The  other  half  ai-e  in  classes  on  the 
floor,  occupied  with  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  &c.  In  half 
an  hour  they  change  occupations  with  each  other.  From  eleven 
o'clock  until  twelve  the  first  division  is  engaged  with  arithmetic, 
in  classes  on  the  floor,  and  the  second  writes.  The  monitors 
receive  instruction  from  twelve  until  one,  with  a  brief  interval, 
the  other  pupils  having  an  hour  of  recreation.    At  one  the  school 
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recommences,  the  first  division  writing  while  the  second  is  on  the 
floor.  These  change  at  two  o'clock;  at  three  the  places  of  the 
pupils  in  their  classes  are  recorded.  They  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  arc  dismissed,  except  those  who  volunteer  to  attend 
a  lesson  in  geography. 

Saturday  is  a  half-holiday.  On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  the 
school  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

In  the  explanatory  method  of  this  school  the  reading-lessons 
are  the  great  means  of  imparting  incidental  instruction;  its  ap- 
plication begins  with  the  very  elements,  so  that  the  child  never 
reads  a  word  without  being  made  to  understand  it,  nor  a  sen- 
tence without  comprehending  the  words  and  their  connexion. 
This  renders  the  reading-lessons  pleasing  as  well  as  easy,  and 
thus  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  much  useful  information. 
The  habit  of  minute  analysis  is  cultivated,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
great  command  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  obtained  by  it 

The  alphabet  is  learned  as  usual,  the  child  being  taught  to 
name  each  letter  and  to  recognise  it  Then  follow  words  (not 
mere  unmeaning  syllables)  of  two  letters,*  printed  both  in  Ro- 
man and  Italic  characters,  and  simple  sentences  framed  from 
them,  all  of  which  should  in  turn  be  explained  by  or  to  the  pupiL 
Next  are  words  of  threef  letters,  arranged  according  to  a  sys- 
tem, with  sentences  combining  the  words,  and  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  child.  The  reading-book,  with  words  of 
four  letters,  which  follows  this,  admits  of  a  considerable  variety 


*  For  example,  the  first  lesson  contains  the  words  Bo,  He,  Me,  We,  To,  Slc, 
which  the  child  should  give  his  own  notion  of.  Thus,  spellingr  Be,  he  illostratee 
it  by  saying  **  to  be  good,"  &.c.  Me,  the  pupil  may  point  to  himself,  &c.  Any  an- 
swers should  be  satisfactory  which  show  some  apprehension  of  the  use  of  the 
word  or  its  meaning. 

t  The  first  lesson  in  these  letters  contains  words  with  two  consonants  followed 
by  a  Towel,  as  Fly,  Cry,  Ply,  Sly,  &^.,  sentences  combining  these  and  the  fore- 
going, as  **  why  do  you  cry."  Next  a  yowcI  between  two  consonants.  Here  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  supply  examples  which  rhyme,  and  to  read  sentences  made 
up  of  words  not  in  the  lesson,  the  sentences  beginning  now  to  assume  a  higher 
character  as  to  moral  sentiment  or  intellect  The  succeeding  lessons  contain  words 
ending  with  a  dipthong  or  a  silent  e. 
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of  matter,  as  Bible  histories,  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  or  of 
the  more  common  trades  and  processes.  All  of  these  should 
be  made  instructive  exercises,  and  will  be  so  under  intelligent 
teachers.  Routine  in  all  should  be  strictly  avoided,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  spirit*  of  the  method.  The  higher  reading  brings  in 
geography  and  history  incidentally,  and  subjects  connected 
with  mechanics,  which  are  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
pupils.  There  is  a  lending-library,  to  encourage  a  taste  for 
reading  out  of  school,  which  is  much  used. 

Instruction  in  grammar,  upon  tiie  inductive  plan  and  without 
the  use  of  a  text-book,  is  begun  early  in  the  schooL  The 
method  is  that  already  described  under  the  title  of  practical 
grammar  in  the  Juvenile  School  at  Glasgow.  It  is  eminently 
successful  as  an  introduction  to  grammar  by  rule,  and  is  an 
exercise  in  which  the  pupil  takes  an  interest,  from  the  investi- 
gation which  it  requires  of  him.t 

The  etymological  instruction  introduced  by  Mr.  Wood  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  method.  The  teaching 
is  also  inductive,  and  even  incidental  to  the  reading,  though,  of 
course,  the  teacher  must  have  a  plan  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment in  his  own  mind,  that  important  omissions  may  not  occur.:^ 
As  an  example  of  their  etymological  lessons,  suppose  the  pupil, 
in  reading,  meets  the  word  •*  introduce,"  he  is  made  to  divide  it, 
"intro"  and  "duce."    He  is  told  that  "intro"  is  a  prefix  from  the 

*  At  my  first  visit  to  this  scliool,  I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  answers  of 
a  class  of  little  urchins  who  were  in  words  of  three  syllables.  "  You  '*  was 
well  illustrated  by  pointing  to  the  roaster.  "  7V;o"  by  another  pointing  to  him- 
■elf  and  neighbour.  **  Yeio,*'  a  yew  tree.  **  £tre/'  a  female  sheep.  **  Pew," 
water  on  the  grass.  Returning  on  the  following  public  day,  my  pleasure  was 
marred  by  hearing  identically  the  same  boys  give  precisely  the  same  answers, 
showing  that  they  had  as  much  learned  them  by  rote,  as  if  they  were  definitions 
fi'om  an  Expositor. 

f  Mr.  Wood's  plan  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Edln- 
boi^h  Sessional  School'* 

t  Wood's  Etymological  Guide,  Oswald's  Etymological  Manual,  and  Oswald's 

Etymolo^^  Dictionary,  have  all  been  published  to  supply  the  demand  for  this 

^iod  of  itx^^.„(^|oi|^  which  has  spread  through  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  with  the 

beat  remuXx;^    Mr.  Gibson,  of  Cauvin's  Hospital,  was  also  engaged  on  a  work  on 

^^'°**i^ct  when  I  visited  Edinburgh,  in  1837. 
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Latin,  and  means  within.  He  is  asked  for  some  other  word 
beginning  with  "  intro,"  and  soon  exhausts  "  introduction,''  •♦  in- 
troductory," &c.  The  other  part  is  next  taken  up,  and  its  mean- 
ing (to  lead)  is  explained.  Examples  of  it  are  given  by  difierent 
members  of  the  class,  as  "adduce,"  "conduce,"  "deduce,"  "edu- 
cate," "induce,"  "induction,"  "produce,"  &c.  The  teacher 
takes  care  that  no  important  word  is  omitted  in  furnishing  these 
examples.  The  true  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  thus 
acquired  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  method  even  in  the  classical 
schools,  where  it  is  found  to  furnish  a  new  motive  to  study,  by 
placing  one  application  of  his  knowledge  immediately  before 
the  pupil.  The  great  command  of  words  which  it  must  give, 
when  derivations  from  different  ancient  and  modern  languages 
are  thus  called  for,  is  quite  obvious. 

The  instruction  in  geography  is  entirely  by  the  use  of  maps 
and  oral  explanations ;  places  are  pointed  out  on  a  map,  and 
information  given  in  respect  to  them.  When  their  relative  po- 
sitions are  well  fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind,  the  points  marking 
them  are  transferred  to  a  black-board,  with  or  without  an  out- 
line of  the  limits  of  the  country  where  they  are  situated,  and 
the  pupil  is  exercised  in  naming  them;  similar  plans  are  pursued 
in  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  subject  This,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  Mr.  Wood's  method,  approaches  closely  to  that 
used  in  the  best  German  schools,  and  requires  considerable 
attainments  in  the  teachers.  If  left  to  monitors,  it  cannot  fail 
to  lose  its  spirit 

The  exercises  in  arithmetic  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
the  school.  Mental  arithmetic  is  particularly  cultivated,  and 
the  higher  classes  acquire  an  extraordinary  facility  in  its  accu- 
rate use.  It  is  begun  simultaneously  with  the  second  book  of 
reading,  and  the  lessons  generally  consist  in  part  of  mental 
and  in  part  of  written  arithmetic,*  one  portion  of  the  time  be^ 
ing  devoted  exclusively  to  exercises,  another  to  teaching  a  new 

•  In  one  of  my  viiita  to  the  school,  a  row  of  twelve  figures  wm  mnltiplied  by 
the  nnmber  five,  in  four  seconds  from  the  time  when  the  instructor  had  gvren  out 
the  question,  but  he  began  by  the  multiplier,  and  some  of  the  pupils  were  at 
work  as  he  gave  out  the  multiplicand. 

25 
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rule  with  examples.  The  dull  method  of  working  through  the 
questions  of  a  book  is  not  countenanced,  the  instruction  as  well 
as  examples  being  given  by  the  teacher  or  monitor. 

In  writing,  which  is  begun  upon  the  slate,  as  well  as  in 
cyphering,  the  pencil  is  put  into  a  tin  tube,  that  the  child  may 
not  acquire  a  bad  habit  of  holding  it  Steel  pens  are  used  here 
and  in  several  other  schools  which  I  visited,  and  answer  well 

In  regard  to  discipline  and  other  school  and  class  arrange- 
ments, this  establishment  is  not  peculiar.  Mr.  Wood  regards  cor- 
poral punishment  as  necessary,  but  requires  that  it  should  be  used 
as  seldom  as  possible.  He  is  also  an  advocate  for  the  system 
of  places  in  a  class,  and  of  prizes  for  scholarship,  but  would 
especially  encourage  self-emulation,  the  principle  upon  which 
some  other  teachers  rely  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first 
He  disapproves  of  tasks  or  confinement  in  the  school-room,  as 
associating  study  and  school  with  ideas  of  punishment 

This  institution  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  intellectual 
reform,  beginning  with  a  charity-school,  and  extending  upwards. 
It  is  but  too  often  the  case  that  schoob  for  the  poor  are  consi- 
dered as  appropriately  of  a  lower  grade  than  others;  at  least  it 
is  so  in  Europe. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  MADRAS  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  resulted  from  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bell,  author  of  the  Madras  system*  of  education,  with  the 
authorities  of  St  Andrews,  his  native  place.  The  Madras  Col- 
lege replaces  the  Borough  School,  and  besides  is  intended  to 
exemplify  the  application  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  to 
the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  higher  education. 

It  is  under  the  direction  of  four  trustees,  of  whom  the  provost 
of  the  burgh  is  one.  They  legislate  in  regard  to  the  institution 
in  general,  but  the  details  of  instruction  are  left  entirely  to  the 
masters. 

The  college  building  is  a  beautiful  structure,  in  the  Elizabethan 

*  So  called  from  its  having  been  first  applied  hy  Dr.  BelJ,  in  a  largo  school 
under  his  care,  attached  to  an  asylum  for  aoldiers*  children  at  Madras. 
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Gothic  style,  standing  at  a  convenient  distance  from  one  of  the 
main  streets,  and  having  in  front  upon  the  street  the  picturesque 
ruin  of  the  monastery  of  the  Greyfriars.  The  different  schools 
are  erected  about  a  quadrangle,  the  cloistered  sides  of  which 
form  a  sheltered  play-ground,  and  all  but  the  classical  depart- 
ment being  a  single  story  in  height  The  great  height  of  these 
rooms  secures  a  good  ventilation,  but  the  arched  ceilings  and 
smooth  walls  are  the  worst  possible  for  school-rooms,  from  the 
excessive  reverberation.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  of 
the  classical  department  are  a  series  of  small  school-rooms,  in- 
tended for  the  teachers  of  modem  languages,  &c.  Two  of  the 
masters  have  houses  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  and  are 
allowed  to  take  boarders. 

The  college  is  divided  into  five  departments,  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  classical,  French,  mathematical,  writing 
and  drawing,  and  English  departments.  As  the  instruction  in  the 
last  three  belongs  either  in  whole  or  part  to  the  elementary  pe- 
riod, I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it  here,  not  intend- 
ing, however,  again  to  discuss  the  Bell  system,  but  merely  to 
present  some  of  the  peculiar  points  which  were  brought  to  my 
notice  by  a  visit  to  this  school,  and  intercourse  with  its  intelli- 
gent teachers. 

Each  school  has  a  teacher  and  an  assistant,  and  every  teacher 
is  independent  of  the  other,  the  arrangements  in  the  subsidiary 
schools  being,  however,  such  as  to  admit  attendance  there 
without  interference  with  the  others,  and  the  parents  being  free 
to  choose  which  departments  their  children  shall  attend.  The 
English  department  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  school  fees 
being  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  which  produces  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  character  of  the  pupils.  The 
lower  school,  as  it  may  be  called,  contains  four  hundred  chil- 
dren, varying  in  age  from  four  to  sixteen.  Each  class  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  parts,  if  required  by  its  numbers,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  monitors.  The  thorough  Bell  system  is  used  in 
this  section,  and  its  intellectual  character  is  much  below  that  of 
the  higher  section,  which  is  less  numerous,  and  where  the  classes 
have  the  benefit  of  more  immediate  instruction  from  the  assist- 
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ant  master.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  every  class  in  both  sec- 
tions shall  come  before  the  master  or  his  assistant  every  day, 
and  this  rule  prevades  the  other  departments  of  the  college.  In 
the  lower  section  of  the  English  school,  however,  from  its  num- 
bers, this  exercise  must  be  a  mere  revision  by  the  master,  while 
in  the  higher  it  is  a  true  lesson.  In  this  section  I  heard  an  ex- 
cellent recitation  from  the  pupils  in  reading,  with  explanatory 
and  etymological  exercises,  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  in 
English  grammar  with  the  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  in 
history.   Girls  and  boys  were  mingled  in  the  classes. 

In  the  mathematical  school  arithmetic  is  taught  by  monitors, 
the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  master.  Modem  geography 
is  also  taught  here,  and  the  school  is  well  furnished  with  out- 
line maps  without  names.  In  the  higher  classes  of  arithmetic, 
the  revisions  by  the  master  are  more  in  the  form  of  lessons, 
and  in  geometry  the  mutual  instruction  nearly  disappears. 

The  pupils  of  the  English  schools  all  attend  the  writing 
school  for  an  hour  a-day.  The  monitorial  system  here  produces 
very  good  results,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  a  merely 
mechanical  branch  is  to  be  taught,  it  is  entirely  applicable.  The 
monitors  are  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of  which  serves  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  the  hour  spent  in  school.  Drawing  is  pursued 
at  other  hours  by  those  who  have  the  disposition  for  it 

The  schools  composing  this  college,  the  higher  departments 
inclusive,*  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland,  but  they  owe  their 
merits  to  the  character  of  the  masters,  and  not  of  the  method. 
In  fact,  the  instruction  appears  to  produce  the  best  results  where 
the  monitorial  system  is  least  used,  and  the  master's  talent  is 
directly  exercised  in  teaching. 

CIRCUS  PLACE  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  advantages  of  a  decided  improvement  in 
instruction  in  one  institution  are  lost  to  the  public  from  not  being 

*  The  daincal  department  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Ourmichael, 
to  whose  hoapitaHty  and  kind  attention  I  fed  much  indebted. 
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transferred  to  others.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  system  of 
the  Sessional  School  has  led  to  considerable  improvement  in 
the  various  schools  of  Edinburgh.  That  in  Circus  Place  was 
founded  by  subscription,  to  apply  the  intellectual  method  of  Mr. 
Wood  to  the  instruction  of  boys  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Edinburgh  High  School  or  Academy,  or  other  classical  schools. 

It  receives  pupils  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  years,  and  re- 
tains them  until  nine  or  ten,  when  tliey  are  fitted  to  begin  a 
classical  course.  The  intelligent  rector*  informed  me,  that  he 
preferred  decidedly  such  pupils  as  came  from  the  infant  schools 
to  others,  finding  them  more  teachable  and  more  tractable. 

The  school  is  purely  an  English  one,  and  the  branches  taught 
are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  Sessional  School  It  has, 
however,  a  great  advantage  over  the  latter,  in  the  fact  that  each 
class  has  an  intelligent  teacher,  and  hence  no  monitors  are  used, 
unless  for  the  relief  of  the  master  in  promoting  order,  by  no- 
ticing ofifences.  The  classes  are  in  difierent  rooms,  some  of 
which  have  the  benches  placed  upon  forms  rising  in  steps. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem here,  by  the  introduction  of  objects  of  nature  and  art  as 
the  ground-work  of  many  lessons.  The  advantages  of  this  im- 
provement are  hardly  yet  fully  realized.  The  directors  are 
earnestly  engaged,  however,  in  extending  the  museum  auxiliary 
to  these  lessons.  There  is  a  lending-library  for  the  use  of  the 
school. 

In  the  higher  classes  half  an  hour  of  each  week  day,  except 
Saturday,  is  occupied  with  religious  instruction.  Two  hours 
with  reading  and  incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  his- 
tory, dx.  Half  an  hour  with  geography.  Half  an  hour  with 
grammar.  Half  an  hour  with  arithmetic,  and  one  hour  with 
writing. 

The  highest  class,  composed  only  of  boys,  during  their  read- 
ing-lessons arc  fully  drilled  on  **  prefixes  and  post-fixes,"  and 
the  analysis  of  our  language,  according  to  the  method  of  Mr. 

*  The  Rev.  Alexander  Reid. 
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Wood.    Both  in  this  and  the  next  class  the  instruction  which 
I  witnessed  was  excellent 

The  classes  have  an  hour  of  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  spend  in  the  play-ground  attached  to 
the  school,  but  no  attempt  at  regular  physical  education  has  yet 
been  made. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  present  law  regulating  primary  instructi&n  in  France, 
dates  from  the  year  1833.  Previous  to  framing  it|  M.  Cousin 
was  deputed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  visit  some 
of  the  states  of  Germany,  the  systems  of  which  have  the  highest 
reputation,  and  especially  Prussia.  The  information  collected 
by  him,  and  chiefly  embodied  in  his  Report,*  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  framing  of  the 
new  law.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  primary  in- 
struction is  divided  into  two  grades,  elementary,  and  superior 
primary,  and  the  least  amount  of  instruction  admissible  in  each 
grade  is  defined.  In  the  first  is  enumerated  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
prescribed  by  law.  Linear  drawing,  is  very  generally  added 
to  these  branches,  and  in  many  of  the  schools,  vocal  music  is 
also  taught. 

To  the  subjects  just  enumerated,  the  law  adds,  as  a  minimum 
for  superior  primary  instruction,  the  elements  of  geometry,  with 
its  common  applications,  particularly  to  geometrical  drawing 
and  surveying,  the  elementary  principles  of  physical  science, 
and  natural  history  and  geography,  and  particularly  the  history 
and  geography  of  France.  This  superior  primary  instruction 
has  spread  but  little,  even  in  the  metropolis  of  France,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  contained  in  1838  but  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  schools  of  the  sortf    In  Lyons  I  found  but  one  public 

*  Report  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  sereret  of  (he  countries  of 
Europe,  and  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  by  Victor  Cousin,  Peer  of 
France,  &c. 

t  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  these  schools  are  public,  and  ninety-seven 
priTate.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Kiag^  on  primacy 
instruction,  June  1, 1838. 
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school  of  this  grade  in  1838,  and  that  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. 

While  the  law  thus  lays  down  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion constituting  the  least  admissible,  it  very  properly  says 
nothing  about  the  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  public  schools 
there  are,  however,  two  leading  methods,  those  of  mutual 
and  simultaneous  instruction.  The  first  is  a  modified  Lan- 
castrian system,  originally  introduced  from  England.  The 
second  is  used  chiefly  in  the  schools  of  the  <' Christian  Bro- 
thers," and  its  practices  are  derived  from  the  founder  of  this 
religious  body,  the  Abb^  John  La  Salle.  Specimens  of  both 
are  to  be  found  in  the  model  schools  attached  to  the  Normal 
seminaries  for  educating  primary  teachers,  of  which  there  is 
one  for  every  department  of  France,  with  one  exception. 
Teachers  educated  in  these  establishments  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  use  either  method.  In  many  of  the  schools  fragments 
of  the  two  are  joined,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a 
mixed  system.  It  cannot,  with  propriety,  however,  be  consi- 
dered a  special  method,  but  is  rather  a  modification,  in  various 
degrees,  of  one  of  the  systems  by  the  introduction  of  parts  of 
the  other.  Of  the  schools  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, I  visited  at  Paris,  with  greater  or  less  care,  four,  besides 
giving  a  glance  at  two  others,  in  reference  to  musical  instruc- 
tion. Of  those  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  I  visited  two. 
At  Versailles,  the  two  in  connexion  with  the  primary  Normal 
schoob,  and  the  similar  ones  at  Dijon.  At  Lyons,  two  of  the 
first  named  kind  and  one  of  the  second.  The  selection  was 
made,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  schools  in 
r^ard  to  which  I  had  the  best  advice.*  Those  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction  were  inferior  to  the  English  model,  and  those 
upon  the  other  system,  to  the  similar  schools  in  Holland,  or  in 
Germany,  generally.  Hence,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  enter- 
ing into  details  in  regard  to  them  in  this  Report     Primary 

*  At  Paris  I  waa  much  indebted  to  the  obliging  offices  of  M.  Lunotte,  In- 
spector of  Primary  Schools,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  the  kindness  of  M. 
Covsin.  I  was  also  much  obliged  by  the  kind  introdaetions  of  the  Bfinister  of 
Fablic  Instruction,  M.  Salvandy,  of  M.  Arago,  and  of  M.  Oiarles  Coqtierel. 
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instruction  in  France  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  which,  although 
it  holds  out  a  fair  promise  for  the  future,  presents,  at  present, 
but  little  for  imitation  in  the  individual  schools. 

I  ought  to  notice  that  the  mode  of  teaching  music  adopted 
in  the  mufual  instruction  schools  of  Paris,  has  proved  highly 
successful,  and  that,  in  general,  the  results  of  the  attempt  to 
introduce  vocal  music  into  these  schools  have  surpassed  the 
expectation  even 'of  its  advocates.  The  introduction  of  linear 
drawing  has  also  been  attended  with  success,  but  the  mode  of 
teaching  from  engravings  is,  I  think,  for  the  purposes  m  view, 
inferior  to  that  used  in  the  schools  of  Berlin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  I 
undervalue  the  efforts  lately  made  and  now  making  in  France, 
in  behalf  of  primary  instruction.  The  law  itself  was  a  great 
step.  The  system  of  inspection,  which  was  begun  in  1833,  was 
carried  out  by  the  permanent  appointment  of  one  inspector  to 
each  department  in  1835,  and  greatly  extended  by  creating 
sub-inspectors  in  1838,  and  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
law.  The  regulation  of  the  schools  for  girls  in  1836;  the  in- 
crease of  primary  normal  schools  from  forty-sQven  in  1833  to 
seventy-four  in  1838;  the  increase  of  more  than  a  million  in 
the  attendance  on  the  boys'  schools  alone,  between  1829  and 
1838;*  the  systematic  encouragement  to  infant  schools;  all  these 
are  positive  results,  which  have  been  already  obtained,  and  od 
which  France  has  great  reason  to  congratulate  herself.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that,  with  the  previous  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  France,  there 
would  be  great  fastidiousness  as  to  their  character,  which  must, 
however,  rapidly  improve,  if  the  introduction  of  well  prepared 
teachers  from  the  normal  schools  is  allowed  to  have  its  full 
effect 

*  These  nmnben  are  from  a  Report  on  Primary  Instruction,  by  the  Minifter 
of  Pahlic  Instruction  (M.  Salvandy)  to  the  King  of  the  French.  Dated  June 
1, 1838. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOLLAND. 

Among  the  primary  schools  of  Holland  are  some  of  the  best 
which  I  visited,  and  the  whole  condition  of  popular  instruction 
is  worthy  of  a  nation  which  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

The  primary  instruction  of  Holland  began  to  receive  its  pre- 
sent form  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  chiefly  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  "  Society  for  Public  Utility,"  the  branches 
of  which  extended  throughout  the  country.  This  society  estab- 
lished model  schools  where  they  were  required,  published  cheap 
text-books,  excited  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching,  and  sti- 
mulated the  local  authorities  and  others  to  the  establishment  of 
new  schools.  Always  withdrawing  its  eflbrts  when  no  longer 
needed  in  the  cause,  it  avoided  the  effects  of  jealousy,  by  show- 
ing that  it  had  no  desire  for  control. 

With  a  view  to  produce  system  throughout  the  then  Bata- 
vian  Republic,  a  law  containing  the  general  principles  which 
should  govern  primary  instruction  was  passed  in.  1806,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  regulations,  to  carry  out  its 
details.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  law  are  those 
for  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  schools,  and  for  the 
due  qualification  of  schoolmasters,  the  establishment  of  individual 
schools  being  left  to  the  local  authorities.  The  system  of  in- 
spection is  eminently  adapted  to  a  country  where  centralization 
has  never  existed,  and  has  proved  highly  successful  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  appointment  in  each  school  district  of 
an  inspector,  and,  when  the  schools  a,re  numerous,  gives  hioi 
the  assistance  of  a  committee. 

The  inspectors  of  the  different  school  districts  of  a  province 
form  the  Provincial  Board  of  Primary  Instruction,  who  meet 
thrice  every  year,  receive  the  reports^  of  the  inspectors,  delibo- 
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rate  upon  the  concerns  of  primary  instruction  in  the  province, 
and  make  report  annually  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  To 
carry  out  this  system,  the  minister  of  the  interior  has  authority 
to  convene  at  the  capital  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the 
provincial  Boards,  to  advise  upon  general  matters.  Only  one 
such  meeting  has,  however,  taken  place.  In  the  general  con- 
trol of  primary  instruction,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  re- 
placed by  an  officer  called  a  referendary,  and  there  is  also  an 
inspector  general,*  who  resides  at  the  Hague. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  teacher,  certain  preliminary 
examinations  must  be  passed  before  the  school-inspector,  or 
local  or  provincial  Board,  according  to  the  grade  sought 
There  are  four  grades,  requiring  each  a  different  examination. 
The  lowest  of  these  may  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the 
third  at  eighteen,  and  the  second  at  twenty-two.  The  second 
qualifies  for  the  mastership  of  any  primary  school,  and  the  first 
is,  in  fact,  honorary.  To  pass  the  examination  for  the  second 
grade,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  spell  correctly, 
to  write  a  good  hand,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
the  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  in  all  its 
branches,  and  a  facility  in  imparting  instruction.  His  moral 
and  religious  qualifications  are  also  ascertained. 

This  general  examination  entitles  an  instructor  to  become  a 
candidate  for  vacant  schools,  either  public  or  private,  but  does 
not  supersede  the  special  examination  or  competition  which 
may  be  required  by  their  directors. 

The  law,  besides,  enjoins  upon  the  local  authorities,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  po- 
pulation, and  on  the  other,  not  to  allow  such  a  number  as  to 
render  the  income  of  the  several  masters  inadequate  to  their 
support 

The  definition  of  a  primary  school,  as  given  in  one  of  the 
regulations  issued  to  complete  the  law,  covers  a  wide  field. 
According  to  it,  a  primary  school  is  one  in  which  youth  is  in- 

•  To  thii  grentleman,  M.  Wynbcek,  I  am  indebted  for  much  attention,  for 
which  I  beg  le&ve  here  to  return  my  thnnks. 
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structed  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  such  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Dutch  language,  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced branches,  such  as  the  French,  or  other  modern  lan- 
guages, or  the  ancient  languages,  geography,  history,  and  other 
subjects  of  that  description.  There  are  several  different  kinds 
of  schools,  corresponding  to  different  grades  of  instruction  in 
these  branches.  Infant  school  instruction  is  included  in  the 
primary  department,  but  it  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  being 
limited  chiefly  to  Rotterdam  and  Zwolle. 

The  lowest  schools  are  those  for  the  poor  (armen-scholen), 
and  which  are  entirely  gratuitous.  The  children  enter  at  from 
six  to  seven,  and  remain  until  twelve  or  fourteen.  As  supple- 
mentary to  them  are  evening  schools,  principally  intended  for 
revising  former  courses,  and  which  should  be  attended  until 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  As  the  attendance  in  these 
latter  schools  is  not  obligatory,  the  proportion  of  those  who 
receive  instruction  in  them  varies  much  in  difierent  localities. 

The  next  are  called  intermediate  schools  (tusschen-scholen), 
in  which  the  pupils  pay  a  trifling  fee.*  Both  these  are,  in 
general,  public.  Some  have  been  established  by  the  school- 
committees,  and  after  a  few  years  have  become  self-support- 
ing. The  grade  of  instruction  is  rather  higher  tlian  in  the 
schools  for  the  poor,  but  as  the  law  does  not  prescribe  any 
particular  programme,  it  varies  much  in  the  different  parts  of 
Holland — a  school  which  would  be  called  intermediate  in  a 
small  town  ranking  below  one  of  the  gratuitous  establishments 
for  the  poor  in  one  of  the  chief  cities.  The  amount  taught 
depends,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  upon  the  average 
age  to  which  the  children  remain  at  school,  and,  therefore, 
varies  also  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  grade,  or  burgher  school  (burger  school),  is,  in 
general,  a  private  establishment.  It  is  distinguished  from  both 
the  classes  just  enumerated  by  a  larger  fee,t  and,  in  general,  by 

*  For  example,  in  an  intermediate  achool  at  Rotterdam  which  I  Tinted,  ei^ht 
cents  a  week. 

t  The  acliool  fee  at  the  burgher  school  at  Haarlem  is  between  six  and  seven 
dollars  a  year. 
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a  higher  grade  of  instruction;  but  \vhile  in  a  single  town  or 
district  it  is  easy  to  perceive  this  gradation,  yet  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  observe  it  on  a  comparison  of  the  country  at  large. 
In  some  places,  the  last  mentioned  school  is  called  the  Dutch 
school,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  following  class. 

The  school  denominated  the  "  French  School"*  is  the  highest 
of  the  primary  division,  and  is,  in  general,  a  private  establish- 
ment, though  frequently  of  the  kind  classed  by  the  law  with 
private  schools,  but  superintended,  in  reality,  by  the  local 
school-committee  itself.  Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the 
other  schools,  the  courses  of  this  embrace  the  French  language, 
of  which  the  pupils  acquire  a  grammatical  knowledge,  and 
which  they  are  enabled  to  speak  with  considerable  facility. 
These  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  into  active  life, 
and  serve,  also,  in  some  degree,  as  feeders  to  the  grammar  or 
Latin  schools.  The  instruction  in  French  is  not,  however,  an 
exclusive  mark  of  this  grade  of  institution,  as  the  descendants 
of  the  French  emigrants,  constituting  the  Walloon  congrega- 
tions, continue  the  teaching  of  this  language  in  the  gratuitous 
schools  for  the  poor  connected  with  their  churches. 

While,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  the  regular  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  primary  instruction  which  thus  appears,  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  separating  line.f  The  intermediate  school  connects 
the  school  for  the  poor  and  the  burgher  school,  while  in  the 
burgher  schools,  the  same  branches  are  studied  as  in  the  French 
schools,  except  the  French  language.  The  less  number  of 
children  under  the  charge  of  one  master,  the  greater  age  to 
which  the  children  in  general  remain  at  school,  the  generally 
greater  capacity  of  the  master,  from  the  higher  salary  which 
his  talents  command,  the  greater  family  culture  of  the  children 
before  coming  into  and  while  in  the  school,  render  the  average 
progress  in  the  burgher  school  of  a  given  place  superior  to  that 

*  All  these  classes,  viz.,  Infant,  Poor,  Intcrroediate,  Dutch,  and  French  Schools, 
were  noted  in  the  returns  of  the  school^ommittee  at  Rotterdam,  which  their  se- 
cretary, M.  Mces,  had  the  kindness  to  sliow  me. 

t  M.  Cousin,  in  his  work,  ''  Dc  rinstruction  Publiquc  en  Holland,*'  1837, 
places  the  division  between  the  burgher  and  the  French  schools. 
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in  the  intermediate  school,  and  in  this  latter  higher  than  in  the 
school  for  the  poor.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  more  than 
one  case,  in  the  same  place,  I  could  detect  no  difference  in  the 
school  itself,  between  tlie  intermediate  and  the  burgher  school, 
except  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the  accommodations  of  the 
latter;  and  I  have  ah-eady  remarked  that,  in  comparing  the 
establishments  of  different  places,  the  name  is  not  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  grade  of  the  school. 

A  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  schools  them- 
selves would,  I  have  thought,  be  rendered  more  compendious, 
without  injury  to  its' fidelity,  by  selecting  for  particular  descrip- 
tion one  of  the  schools  for  the  poor,  which,  as  a  class,  rank 
higher  in  Holland  than  in  any  other  of  the  European  states,  and 
engrafting  upon  the  account  of  this,  remarks  on  the  methods  of 
other  schools;  concluding  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  particulars 
in  which  the  intermediate,  burgher,  or  French  schools  differ,  in 
general,  from  the  assumed  type,  or  from  each  other. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  there  are  some  points  fixed  by  the 
school  regulations  which  require  notice.  The  first  is,  that  the 
system  of  instruction  must  be  that  called  simultaneous,  or  in 
which  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  take  part  at  once.  In  practice, 
this  requires  to  be  varied  by  questions  adapted  to  individuals,  and 
the  classes,  therefore,  must  not  be  too  large.  In  the  intermediate 
schools  I  found,  more  commonly,  classes  of  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
the  lesser  number  being  well  adapted  to  the  method.  With  a 
well  trained  master,  and  a  class  of  moderate  numbers,  this  kind 
of  instruction  is  the  most  lively  that  can  be  imagined,  and  when 
judiciously  varied  by  questions  put  to  all,  but  which  only  one  is 
permitted  to  answer,  it  is  also  thorough.  It  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  system  already  described  of  Mr.  Wood's  own  class 
in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 

The  method  of  mutual  instruction  is  not  at  all  favoured  in 
Holland.  A  very  decided  and  general  opinion  against  it  ap- 
pears early  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  comparison  of 
the  English  schools  with  their  own.  A  prize  was  offered  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  the  society  for  public 
utility,  and  taken  by  M.  Visser,  inspector  of  primary  schools 
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in  Freesland.  This  excellent  dissertation*  which  was  published 
and  widely  distributed  by  the  society,  no  doubt  contributed  to 
form  or  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  prevails  at  this  day. 

The  only  approach  to  the  monitorial  system  in  the  schools 
of  Holland  is,  that  pupils  who  have  an  inclination  to  teach,  and 
who  will  probably  become  teachers,  are  put  in  charge  of  the 
lower  classes  of  a  school.  Thus,  also,  some  of  the  best  moni- 
tors of  the  Borough-road  School  in  London  are  boys  who  are 
likely  one  day  to  follow  the  career  of  teaching.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  use  of  a  few  ap- 
prentices to  the  profession,  and  that  of  a  large  number  of  moni- 
tors to  give  instruction.  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  there  was  a  want  of  life  in  the  younger 
classes  entrusted  to  these  inexperienced  teachers.  If  they  are 
to  be  used,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  them  in  classes  which 
have  some  training,  even  though  nearer  the  teacher's  age  and 
attainments. 

The  next  point  is  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  There  is  unbounded  toleration  of  religious  creed  in 
Holland,  and  while  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  has  been  strongly  felt,  it  has  been  made  to  stop  short 
of  the  point  at  which,  becoming  doctrinal,  the  subjects  taught 
could  interfere  with  the  views  of  any  sect.  Bible  stories 
are  made  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  in  the 
school,  and  the  doctrinal  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastors  of 
the  different  churches  on  days  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
usually  not  in  the  school-room. 

The  last  point  is  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  school-books. 
The  publication  of  them  is  not  left  to  open  competition.  Every 
book,  before  it  can  be  used  in  a  public  school,  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  examination  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  acting  of 
course  by  deputy,  and  if  approved,  is  admitted  to  the  list  of 
books  which  may  be  used  in  the  schools.  From  this  list  the 
provincial  board  of  primary  schools  select  those  which  they 

^  **  'EaBnya  on  the  subjects  of  instruction  necessary  in  the  schools  for  tlie  poor, 
and  on  the  best  metliods  of  instruction,  witli  a  comparison  of  these  methods  and 
tliat  of  the  Bell-Lancastrian  mctliod."  1820. 
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consider  best,  to  be  used  in  their  province,  and  from  their  list 
the  teachers  choose  such  as  they  approve.  In  private  schools 
the  teacher  selects  his  own  books,  but  he  must  report  a  list  of 
them  to  the  inspector. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools,  one  at  Groningen,  established  by  the 
society  for  public  utility,  the  other  at  Haarlem,*  by  the  govern- 
ment Formerly  all  instructors  were  prepared  in  the  difierent 
primary  schools.  They  began  to  teach  as  early  as  twelve 
years  of  age,  attending  the  evening  school  to  make  up  their 
loss  of  time  during  the  day.  At  sixteen  they  had  served  their 
apprenticeship,  and  were  admissible  to  the  fourth  grade  of 
teachers.  This  method  prevails  still  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  as  it  has  been  found  to  produce  rather  routine  than  intelli- 
gent teaching,  the  two  normal  schools  have  been  established 
to  supply  the  defect 

The  TTiateno/ of  elementary  intellectual  instruction  consists  in 
most  countries  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  mother  tongue,  to  which  the  geography  of  the  country, 
and  sometimes  general  geography,  natural  history,  linear  draw- 
ing and  vocal  music  are  added.  Special  exercises  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties  are  also  included  in  the  more  im- 
proved intellectual  systems.  While  the  material  is  thus  nearly 
the  same,  nothing  can  be  more  diflerent  than  the  results  produced 
by  the  schools,  according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  In 
some  the  means  are  mistaken  for  the  end,  and  if  the  pupil  is  en- 
abled to  read,  write,  and  cypher  mechanically,  the  school  is 
supposed  to  have  done  its  duty.  In  others  these  branches  are 
employed  as  the  means  of  developing  the  intellect  as  well  as 
for  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge;  according  as  one 
or  the  other  view  is  taken,  the  instruction  is  arranged  in  con- 
formity with  it.  In  Holland  the  intellectual  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  have  taken  deep  root,  and  the  enlightened  state  of  public 
opinion,  in  regard  to  elementary  education,  prevents  in  a  great 
degree  a  mechanical  system  of  teaching. 

*  EsUbliihcd  in  1816. 
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The  plan  of  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  to  which 
I  now  proceed,  will  justify  this  remark.  To  render  it  clear, 
I  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  dwelling  rather  long  upon  it,  present 
first  the  essential  features  of  the  instruction;  next  show  the 
chief  steps  in  the  entire  course,  from  which  a  just  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  of  it  can  be  formed,  appending  to 
this  some  remarks  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  text- 
books: then,  by  separating  the  exercises  of  the  classes,  and 
attaching  to  each  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  per  wiaek, 
I  shall  show  that  this  is  no  theoretical  programme,*  but  one 
formed  for  practice;  and  this  will  further  appear  by  stating,  in 
conclusion,  some  of  the  results  which  I  witnessed  at  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils. 

This  school,  I  should  remark,  though  ranking  with  the  best 
of  those  which  I  saw  in  Holland,  is  not  distinguished  above 
several  others  of  its  class,  and  in  its  intellectual  character  seemed 
to  me  decidedly  below  many  of  the  intermediate  schools  where 
the  pupils  are  less  numerous.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggerated 
statement  of  what  is  obtained  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve  or  fourteen.  The  subjects  of  instruction,  including  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  are: 

Ex^cise  of  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties.  Learning  to  read  accord- 
ing  to  Prin0en*8  method,  including  the  spelling  of  words  and  the  analysis  of  words 
and  simple  sentences.  The  composition  of  simple  sentences  vrith  printed  letters. 
A  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  printed  and  written  letters.  Writing  from 
dictation,  for  orthography.  Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry.  Grammar  of 
the  Dutch  language.  Greography  of  Holland.  History  of  Holland,  including  its 
chronology.  Writing,  beginning  and  ending  with  writing  on  the  black-board. 
Linear  drawing.  Arithmetic  by  induction.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  numerals.  Practical  arithmetic,  to  decimal 
fractions  inclusive.  The  theory  of  numbers.  Moral  and  religious  instruction. 
Vocal  musia 

As  natural  history  does  not  appear  either  in  this  programme  or 
in  others  of  primaryf  schools,  I  was  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  if 

*  Kindly  furnished  me  by  the  request  of  the  Inspector-general,  M.  Wynbeek. 

•t  It  occurs  by  name  as  weU  as  physics,  upon  a  list  of  subjects  and  books  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Mr.  Prinsen,  at  Haarlem,  as  those  used  in  the  normal  school, 
but  I  did  not  see  it  on  the  list  of  exercises  of  the  primary  schools. 

27 
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any  thing  was  taught  in  relation  to  a  branch  so  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  early  religious  impressions,  and  found  that 
incidentaUy  information  was  given  on  the  habits  of  ammals,  and 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  this  school,  as  in  general,  physical  training  forms 
no  part  of  the  system.  In  Holland  the  gymnastics,  so  popular 
in  Northern  Germany,  have  never  been  permanently  introduced, 
even  in  the  boarding  schools. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the  branches  enu- 
merated above  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  list  of 
progressive  exercises : 

1.  ExerciBes  of  thought,  reason,  and  intelligence. 

3.  RxADUfo.  Prinsen's  Reading  Tables.  Vowels  and  consonants  from  the  letter- 
box.  Composition  of  words  on  the  reading-board.  ESzplanation  of  words  and 
simple  sentences.  Spelling  from  memory.  Exercises  in  reading  difierent  printed 
and  written  characters.  Simultaneous  reading  frx>m  a  series  of  books  graduated 
to  the  capacity  of  the  class.  Explanation  of  words  met  in  reading.  Composition 
of  sentences  on  the  reading-board.  Writing  from  dictation  for  orthography. 
Correct  reading.    Composition  of  simple  sentences. 

3.  Grammar  practically.    Conjugation  of  Ycrbs,  &a    Parsing. 

4.  HisTORT  of  Holland  and  chronology. 

5.  Geographt  of  Holland. 

6.  Writing.  Elements  of  writing  on  the  black-board.  Writing  on  slates. 
Writing  of  numbers.  Linear  drawing.  Writing  on  paper.  Writing  capital 
letters  and  large  hand.    Exercises  of  writing  on  the  black-board. 

7.  Arithmetic  by  induction.  Mental  arithmetic.  Reading  Roman  numbers. 
Practical  arithmetic  Tables  of  moneys.  Exercises  in  reading  numbers.  De- 
cimal fractions.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures.  Theory  of  arithmetic  Ele- 
ments of  form. 

8.  Moral  and  reuqious  instruction.    Bible  stories,  &c 

9.  Singing. 

In  giving  a  short  explanation  of  the  exercises  just  enumeratedr 
I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  the  methods  followed  in  this  par- 
ticular school,  with  all  of  which  indeed  I  am  not  acquainted, 
but  give  them  as  in  most  general  use,  especially  as  I  saw  them 
practised  in  the  schools  of  Haarlem,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  immediate  contact  with  the  seminary  for  teachers  there,  and 
the  use  of  its  pupils  as  sub-tcachcrs. 

The  exercises  of  perception  and  reflection  in  frequent  use, 
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are  those  recommended  by  Ewald,*  and  consist  of  a  selection 
from  various  authors,  as  well  as  of  many  subjects  on  which  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  be  informed.  The  instruction  is  given 
orally,  according  to  the  following  outline:  The  child  is  taught 
to  observe  and  to  speak  correctly,  by  referring  to  objects 
which  are  about  him.f  Knowledge  of  colours.  Of  some  va- 
rieties of  form,  as  round,  square,  &c.  Naming  of  words  of 
similar  and  contrary  significations.;]^  Meaning  of  verbs  in  com- 
mon use.  Numerating  by  cubes.  Knowledge  of  coins  of  the 
country  and  their  relative  values.  Division  of  time.  To  tell 
the  time  by  a  watch.  To  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
Questions  on  nature  and  art§  Qualities  of  resemblance  and 
distinction.  Compound  expressions,  as  "good  day,*'  "besides,** 
&c  Witty  sayings.  Points  of  the  compass.  Lessons  on 
weights  and  measures.  On  different  metals.  Articles  of  fur- 
niture in  common  use.  Different  daily  occupations.  The  four 
ages  of  man.  Different  ranks  of  society.  Proverbs  and  phrases. 
Riddles  and  charades.  Fables.  Honourable  and  dubious  ac- 
tions.   Explanations  of  words. 

Systems,  in  my  opinion  better  than  those  of  Lohr,  are  in  use 
in  Germany,  but  this  enumeration  shows  what  in  general  these 
exercises  are  in  the  Dutch  schools. 

The  arrangements  for  teaching  reading,  according  to  Prin- 

*  Korte  handleidlngr  voor  het  Ondcrwijs  der  Jeugd,  Slc*,  door  Johann  Lodwig 
Ewald,  gcheel  oxngcwcrkt  en  met  aanteckening^n  verroeerderd.  (AmBtordam, 
1826.)    From  the  German,  with  rcviaion  and  additions. 

t  Pe8talozzi*s  Book  for  Mothers  is  referred  to.  I  had  an  interesting  example 
of  the  entire  want  of  previous  instruction  of  a  class  of  children  of  six  years  of 
age,  who  had  just  entered  an  intermediate  school  at  Haarlem.  Thej  had  received 
their  first  lesson  in  the  morning,  that  of  keeping  quiet,  and  in  the  afternoon,  the 
teacher,  to  show  me  the  materials  upon  which  he  had  to  work,  gave  a  lesson  of 
induction.  The  children  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  right  and  lofl. 
The  front  of  the  head  from  the  back.  And  when  taught  to  know  the  right  hand 
from  the  left,  could  not  tell  the  right  eye  from  the  left  Reading  is  taught  in 
from  nine  to  twelve  months,  to  such  pnpihi,  by  the  phonic  method  applicable  to 
tlie  Dutch  language. 

X  Lohr*B  "  Food  for  the  Understanding,^*  translated  from  the  German,  is  the 
manual  referred  to  by  the  teachers. 

4  I^hrV  work  is  used  as  a  (ruidc  to  many  of  the  exercises  wliicli  follow. 
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sen,  are  a  spelling  and  reading-board  to  be  presently  described* 
reading-tables  or  progressive  lessons  printed  and  pasted  upon 
boards,  and  a  series  of  reading-books,  beginning  with  the  simple 
vowel  sounds  and  rising  to  stories  for  children  who  have  a  fa- 
cility in  reading.  There  is  a  manual  also  for  the  teacher  to 
guide  his  lessons.  The  reading-board*  consists  of  a  centre 
piece  with  horizontal  grooves,  or  raised  ledges  forming  grooves 
between  them,  into  which  small  wooden  prisms,  havmg  letters 
marked,  or  printed  letters  pasted  upon  them,  may  be  placed. 
The  vowels  are  arranged  in  compartments  on  one  side  of 
the  centre-piece,  and  the  consonants  on  the  other.  The  letter- 
prisms  have  the  same  letter  in  different  characters,  capitals 
and  small  letters,  on  four  faces  of  the  prism.  This  reading 
machine  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  concerned,  in  which  the  pupil  takes  part,  such 
as  composing  simple  words  and  sentences,  and  forming  words 
from  the  letters  composing  them,  which  have  been  purposely 
disarranged.  The  reading-tables  of  progressive  lessons  are  for 
the  purposes  of  varying  the  exercises,  of  employing  a  number 
of  children  actively  at  the  same  time,  and  for  habituating  them 
to  letters  of  the  ordinary  size.  They  are  nine  in  number,  be- 
ginning with  single  vowels,  and  terminating  w^th  words  con- 
taining several  compound  sounds.  All  the  combinations  of  let- 
ters used  form  words,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  and  the  teacher 
is  careful  to  require  an  explanation  of  every  word  as  it  occurs. 
Prinsen's  Primer  enables  the  teacher  to  exercise  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  his  instruction. 
There  are  pictures  attached  to  each  letter,  representing  some 
object  or  action,  the  word  referring  to  which  contains  the  vowel 
sound  to  be  taughu  The  teacher  draws  from  the  pupil  a  de- 
scription of  the  object  or  action,  and  when  he  has  obtained  the 
right  word,  makes  the  child  remark  the  sound  of  the  letters. 
Of  course,  these  sounds  are  not  the  arbitrary  names  of  the  let- 

*  Printen,  in  his  book  on  ih»  methods  of  teaching  to  read,  «  Tt  leeren  lesen,** 
attribatea  tha  mvantion  of  the  reading-board  to  Dellebarre. 
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tersy  and  hence  this  method,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  spelh'ng 
method,  is  called  <*  phonic"  (Jautir).  The  reading-machine  and 
primer  are  used  in  conjunction.  When  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  '*  first  reading-book,"  the  teacher  reads  aloud,  that  the  for- 
mer, by  following,  may  receive  ideas  of  emphasis.  The  read- 
ing-books contain  stories  entirely  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  children,  giving  them  ideas  of  common  trades  and  opera- 
rations,  of  moral  sentiments,  of  nature,  of  the  biographies  of 
the  worthies  of  Holland,  familiar  letters,  &c.  They  contain 
various  forms  of  printed  and  written  alphabets. 

In  learning  to  write,  beginning  upon  the  slate  or  board,  one 
of  the  pupils  composes  a  word  upon  the  reading-board  with 
written  letters;  then  all  name  the  sounds,  and  copy  the  forms 
upon  their  slates.  In  some  schools,  elementary  forms  are  first 
taught,  and  the  letters  of  large  hand  next  written.  In  others, 
small  hand  is  made  the  basis;  and  in  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the 
Hague,  the  teacher  has  ingeniously  siiled  out  the  elements  of  a 
current  small  hand,  and  begins  with  them.  From  the  best 
examination  I  could  give  these  methods,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  hand  begun  by  small  letters  was  not  so  good  as  that 
begun  by  large  ones. 

A  specimen  of  the  method  of  teaching  geography  will  be 
seen  by  following  the  outline  of  Prinsen's  Description  of  Haar- 
lem, used  as  a  guide  to  the  teachers  of  that  place.  It  begins 
with  the  elementary  notions  of  the  manner  of  representing  a 
country  on  a  map,  the  points  of  the  compass,  &c.  Then  fol- 
lows the  position  of  the  town,  its  size  and  the  character  of  its 
environs,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  most  remarkable  buildings, 
the  divisions  of  the  town,  the  gates,  principal  canals  and  streams, 
principal  streets,  and  particulars  relating  to  remarkable  build- 
ings in  them,  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  more  important 
places  in  the  several  wards,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth.  After 
thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  town  and 
its  environs,  that  of  Holland  follows.  In  some  schools,  the  old 
method  is  still  in  use. 

Arithmetic  is  chiefly  taught  according  to  Pestalozzi's  me- 
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tendency.  Doctrinal  instruction*  is  given,  according  to  an  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  churches  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions when  the  school  law  was  promulgated;  this  instruction  is 
imparted  out  of  the  school,  on  the  half-holidays  and  Sundays. 
Sometimes,  when,  as  at  the  Hague,  the  pupils  nearly  all  belong 
to  one  communion,  a  catechist  attends  at  the  school;  but  even 
then,  only  those  children  whose  parents  wish  it  are  present  at 
the  exercises. 

Music  is  taught  by  note,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  a 
black-board  with  the  ledger  lines  painted  in  white  or  red  upon 
it,  to  assist  the  teacher.  The  songs  are  of  very  various  charac- 
ters, as  moral,  religious,  patriotic,  grave,  gay,  and  loyal;  and 
very  considerable  attainment  is  made  in  vocal  music. 

I  return  now  to  the  school  of  the  Hague,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  exercises  are  accomplished, 
withm  the  six  or  eight  years  devoted  to  elementary  instruction. 
As  the  law  requires  but  three  classes  in  each  school,  these  are 
sub-divided.  Each  division  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  class,  with  a 
distinct  course  of  study,  and  an  industrious  pupil  can  pass 
through  one  division  each  year.  The  number  of  hours  marked, 
arc  those  devoted  per  week  to  the  several  subjects. 

riRST,  OR  LOWEST  CLASS. 


FIRST  DIVISXOir. 


Ezercues  of  thought  and  reason, 
Prinsen*B  Tables,  .... 

Vowels  and  consonants  from  the  letter-box. 
Composition  of  words  on  the  reading-board, 
General  exercises  with  the  letter-box,     • 
Spelling  from  memory,         ... 
Explanation  of  words  and  sentences, 
Simultaneons  reading  from  books, 
Individual  reading,       .... 
Reading  different  printed  characters,     • 
Mental  arithmetic,        .... 
Exercises  in  arithmetic, 
Learning  Roman  and  Arabic  numcralFf 

Sitting  quiet, 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 


Hottrt. 
2 

6 

1 

3 
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acotfD  DinsioN. 

Vowels  and  ooiuonants  from  the  letter-box,  continaedf 
Spelling  from  memory,  continued,         ... 
Ezplanations  of  words  and  sentences,  continued,    - 
Simnltaneoos  reading  from  books,  continued 
Composition  of  sentences  on  the  reading-board, 
Reading  written  characters,  .... 

Writing  on  the  black-board,  .... 

Arithmetic  bj  induction,  ccmtinued,  ... 
Mental  arithmetic,  continued,  .... 
Writing  and  reading  numbers,  .... 
Reading  Roman  numerals,    ..... 

Elements  of  fbim, 

Sitting  quiet, 


1 
3 
3 


THiKD  nnnsiON. 
Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued,         .  -        • 
Spelling  from  memory,  continued,         .... 
Explanation  of  words  ani  sentences,  continued. 
Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued. 
Composition  of  sentences  on  the  reading.board,  continued. 
Writing  on  the  black-board,  continued,  ... 

Reading  written  characters,  continued,  ... 

Grammar,  the  conjugations, 

Writing  on  slates, 

Writing  out  verses  to  learn  by  rote,       .... 

Linear  drawing,  ....... 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued,       .... 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 

Practical  arithmetic, 

Writing  and  reading  numbers,  continued, 

Reading  Roman  numerals,  continued,    .        .        .        • 

Elements  of  form,  continued, 

Tables  of  coins, 

Catechism, 


3 


SECOND  CLASS. 


FIRST  DITISION. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued,  .        •        .        •        .        3 

Analysis  of  sentences, ...1 

Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  continued,     ....        1 

Composition  of  sentences,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continued, 5 
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Hoan. 

Correct  reading, 1 

ParaiDg, ...-1 

Writing  on  slates, 3 

Writing  small  hand  on  paper, ^-  5 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 1 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued,     .......3 

Tables  of  coins,  continued, I 

Elements  of  fi>rm,  continued, 1 

Linear  drawing,  continued, 1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  continued, 1 

Singing, 1 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued,         ....  5 

G>rrect  reading,  continued,  ...  ...  1 

G>mposition  of  sentences,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  the  slate,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  paper,  continued, 4 

Writing  capital  letters, 1 

Linear  drawing,  continued, 1 

History  of  Holland, 1 

Geography  of  Holland, 1 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued, 1 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 1 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued, 3 

Rules  of  arithmetic, I 

Decimal  fractions, 1 

£3ements  of  form,  continued, 1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  ocmtinued, 1 

Vocal  music,  continued,        ........1 

THmD  CLASS. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continued, 1 

Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry, 1 

Writing  from  dictation  for  orthography, 3 

Grammar,  continued, ..--1 

History  of  Holland,  continued, -  1 

Chronology  of  Holland, 1 

Geography  of  Holland, 2 

Writing  of  small  hand  from  copy-slip^, 2 

Writing  capital  letters  and  figures, 1 

Writing  on  black-board, I 

28 
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Honn. 
Mental  arithmetic,  continued,        -        •       -        .        .        ...        1 

Practical    ditto,        ditto,  4 

Rules  of     ditto,        ditto,  8 

System  of  weights  and  measures, 1 

Theory  of  numbers, ...1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  continued, 1 

Catechism,  continued,  .........l 

Vocal  music,  continued, 1 

The  half-yearly  examination  of  the  pupils,  at  which  I  was 
present,  enabled  me  to  hear  their  progress  in  arithmetic  with 
the  cubes,  in  reading  and  spelling,  in  forming  words  and  sen- 
tences, in  numerating  written  numbers,  making  Roman  nume- 
rals, in  higher  reading,  in  the  elements  of  form,  in  higher  arith- 
metic, in  mental  arithmetic,  in  the  geography  of  Holland,  and 
in  vocal  music.  Their  attainments  in  these  branches  were,  in 
general,  quite  respectable,  and  in  some  of  them  very  satisfac- 
tory indeed. 

The  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Holland,  not  only  by  learning  tables,  but  by  reference  to  the 
standards  themselves,  a  complete  set  of  copies  of  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  preserved  in  every  school.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  very  great. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  poor  are  carried 
further  in  the  burgher  schools.  Thus  the  course  of  grammar 
is  extended,  and  general  history  and  geography  are  added. 
The  essentials  are,  however,  the  same,  and  there  is  no  new 
train  of  study. 

The  instruction  in  the,  so  called,  French  schools,  may  be 
illustrated  by  that  in  the  one  established  by  the  school-com- 
mittee of  Utrecht.  This  school  consists  of  three  divisions:  two 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Of  those  for  boys,  the  first  is  a 
Dutch  elementary  school,  which  takes  its  pupils  at  about  five 
years  of  age,  and  carries  them  through  a  course  very  similar 
to  that  already  described.*     At  from  ten  to  eleven  they  pass 

*  1  was  much  pleased  to  sec  the  method  of  teaching  geography  by  delineating 
maps  on  the  black-board  in  use  in  this  school.  The  master  himself  must  bo 
practiced  in  the  art,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  learn  by  imitation. 
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to  the  French  school  Here  they  make  furtlier  attainments 
in  the  Dutch  language,  study  general  geography  and  history 
in  detail,  carry  their  arithmetic  further,  and  begin  algebra, 
continue  the  course  of  geometry,  make  greater  progress  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and,  above  all,  study  the 
French  language  grammatically,  and,  by  using  it  as  the  Ian- 
guage  of  recitation,  and  learning  much  of  the  other  branches 
through  its  medium,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it  In 
some  of  these  schools  physics  and  natural  history  are  taught, 
and  Latin  is  begun  by  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  Grammar 
School* 

*  Ai,  for  ftxamplft,  in  an  ftdmirable  private  achool  bj  Mr.  THp,  at  Utreeht 
The  achool  of  the  committee  just  referred  to  is  also  called  private,  not  being 
•opported  by  the  public  fonds,  but  its  plan  is  prescribed  by  the  committee. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SYSTEM  OF  PRIBfARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Of  the  primary  schools  in  the  different  states  of  Germany 
which  I  visited,  those  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  smaller  states  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  struck  me  most  favourably.  After 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia, 
I  shall  proceed  to  an  account  of  certain  of  its  primary  schools; 
then  notice  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  Saxony,  pre- 
facing the  account  by  a  few  words  on  its  system  of  public 
instruction;  next  describe  the  model  primary  school  of  the 
town  of  Frankfort  on  Maine;  and,  finally,  conclude  the  sub- 
ject of  the  primary  period  by  an  account  of  the  school  method 
of  Graser  of  Bayreath,  in  Bavaria.  The  organization  of  pri- 
mary instruction  in  genera],  in  Bavaria,  is  not  such  as  to  de- 
mand a  special  notice. 

It  is  a  very  general  impression,  that  the  present  primary 
school  system  of  Prussia  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  or 
that  it  has  been,  within  twenty  years,  recast  and  moulded  into 
its  present  form.*     The  fact  however  is,  that  it  is  a  system 

*  This  impression  is  derived,  as  well  as  I  can  trace  it,  from  the  Report  on  the 
State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  6lc^  hy  M.  Victor  Cousin.  M.  Cousin 
quotes  largely  from,  and  comments  upon,  **  the  legislative  project  of  1819,  which 
has  the  force  of  law,  and  regulates  the  present  order  of  things  throughout  the 
country.**  (American  edition  of  Report,  &c.,  p.  25.)  He  speaks  so  often  of  **the 
law  of  1819,*'  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  law, 
until  I  came  to  consult  authorities,  namely,  the  authorized  collection  of  laws  on 
primary  instruction,  by  Dr.  Neigebaur,  (Sammlung  der  auf  den  ofientlichen 
Unterricht  in  den  KonigL  Preuss  Staaten  sich  beziehenden  Verordnungen,  dec, 
1826.)  (Das  Volks-Schulwescn  in  den  Prcussischen  Staaten,  1834),  and  the  An. 
nual  of  Common  School  Instruction,  by  Dr.  Beckedorff.  (JahrbQcher  des  Preus- 
sischcn  Volks^Schulwesens.)  In  neither  of  them  is  a  general  law  on  public  in. 
struction  of  the  date  of  1819,  or  notice  of  such  a  law,  to  be  found,  and  some  of 
the  provisions  enumerated  by  M.  Cousin  are  not  contained  in  any  of  the  decrees 
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composed  of  fragments  of  very  different  dates,  beginning  in 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  before  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ex- 
isted, and  variously  modified  from  that  time  to  the  present  It 
is  One  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  system,  that  its  provisions 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  before  they 
have  been  applied  to  the  whole  country,  and  that  when  a  pro- 
vision has,  on  trial,  proved  ill  devised,  it  has  been  promptly  mo- 
dified or  annulled.  Prussia  seems,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  have 
possessed  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  and  monarchs 
who  have  duly  estimated  and  encouraged  their  exertions  in 
this  cause. 

I  propose  to  sketch  some  of  the  earlier  measures,  in  regard 
to  primary  instruction,  in  chronological  order,  to  establish  the 
point  as  to  the  early  date  of  many  important  regulations  now 
in  operation;  then  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  existing  laws,  attaching  to  each  the  date 
at  which  it  appears  in  the  statute-book,  so  that  the  chronologi- 
cal order  may  still  be  ascertained. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second 
(1540),  visiters  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schools  of  the 

actually  given,  while  many  are  in  decrees  antecedent,  and  others  in  decreea 
sHfasoquent  to  1819.  These  and  other  German  authorities  are,  besides,  directly 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  snch  a  law.  Neigebaur,  in  the  preface  of  his  work 
published  in  1834,  expressly  says  that  no  general  law  exists.  **  The  progress 
of  the  important  department  of  public  instruction  has  hitherto  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  make  a  general  law  in  relation  to  public  instruction  in  Prussia.  All 
the  important  measures,  up  to  this  time,  are  contained  in  separate  ordinances, 
which,  as  the  older  collections  have  become  obsolete  by  this  progress,  must  be 
compiled  anew  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  officers.**  Mr.  Thiersch,  of  Munich, 
in  his  work  on  the  present  condition  of  public  instruction  in  certain  states  of 
Germany,  (Ubcr  den  gcgcnwOrtigen  Zustand  dcs  OfTcntlichen  Unterrichts  in  den 
wesUichen  Staatcn  von  Dculschland,  &c.,  von  Fricdrich  Tliiersch,  1833,)  says, 
in  speaking  of  Prussia,  **  In  a  decree  in  relation  to  public  instruction  in  1817,  a 
general  school  system  had  been  promised,"  *♦••*»  but  this  royal  pro- 
mise has  remained  unfulfilled  for  eighteen  years." 

The  numerous  writers  out  of  Germany,  wlio  speak  on  this  subject,  have  evi- 
dently drawn  their  conclusions  that  the  law  of  1819  is  in  existence,  from  M.  Cou- 
itin*s  auUiority,  and  hence  cannot  l»c  ronsidercd  as  giving  independent  testimony 
on  the  matter. 
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Electorate,  with  express  directions  to  report  in  relation  to  the 
measures  deemed  necessary  for  their  improvement*  In  1545 
the  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent  council,  or  board,  on 
church  and  school  matters.  In  a  decree  of  some  length  by  the 
elector  John  George  (1573),  special  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
schools,  to  teachers  and  their  assistants,  and  to  pupils.  It  is 
remarkable  as  containing  a  provision  for  committees  of  super- 
intendence, consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magistrates, 
and  two  notables,  exactly  similar  in  constitution  to  the  present 
school-committees.  It  provides  also  for  Sunday  catechetical 
instruction  of  children. 

In  1717  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  Bang  of 
Prussia,  enjoins  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
provides  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  and  for  catechetical  instruction  by  the  parochial  clergy- 
men.! In  1735  the  first  regular  seminary  for  teachers  in 
Prussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.;]:  To  induce 
a  better  attendance  at  school,  a  decree  of  1736  requires  that 
the  parent  of  every  child  between  five  and  twelve  years  of 
age  shall  pay  a  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school 
or  not ;  this  rule  being,  as  it  were,  preliminary  to  the  present 
one  of  forced  attendance.^  The  same  decree  refers  to  school- 
houses  erected  by  associated  parishes,  showing  that  such  asso- 
ciations existed  previously  to  the  decree  for  providing  public 
schools;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are 
not  numerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  requiring 
each  parish  to  have  its  public  school.  The  decree  provides 
further  for  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  by  the 
pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and  for  aid  to  peasants  who 

*  Beckedorff  Johrbachcr  des  Preussischen  Volks-Sohulweseiis.  Zweiter 
Band.  Erst  Hed.  Beckedorff^s  Annual  of  Common  Schools  in  Prussia,  voL  ii., 
No.  1,  pp.  18, 19,  &c  t  Ibid^  p.  30. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  32.  Dr.  KrOger,  of  Hamburgh,  says,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  Uils 
subject,  that  imperfect  establishments  existed  as  early  as  1680  in  Gotha,  Wesel, 
and  Brunswick,  and  as  early  as  1701  at  KOnigsberg. 

^  Das  Volk  Schulwesen  in  den  Preuss.  Staaten,  Slo^  von  Dr.  Johann  Ferdi- 
nand Neigebaur,  1834.  Ncigcbaur^s  Ck>llection  of  Decrees,  &c.,  relating  to 
Common  Schools,  d&c,  1834,  p.  I. 
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have  more  than  two  children  above  five  years  of  age,  by  the 
pajrment  of  the  fees  of  all  over  this  number  from  a  school 
fund.*  A  rescript  of  1738  constitutes  the  clergy  the  inspectors 
of  schools.! 

An  attempt  to  provide  more  precisely,  by  law,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  schools  in  Berlin,  was  made  by  a  decree  of  1738. 
This  decree  requires  that  teachers  shall  be  regularly  examined 
by  the  inspectors  of  schools,  before  being  allowed  to  teach, 
and  prescribes  their  acquirements  in  detail.  It  directs  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayers;  fixes  the  hours  of 
daily  attendance  at  from  eight  to  eleven  or  seven  to  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  one  to  three  in  the  aflernoon;  prescribes  instruc- 
tion in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  and 
regulates  the  emoluments  and  perquisites  of  the  master.;]; 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  public  instruction  under  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  The  regulations  drawn  up  by 
Hecker,§  and  approved  by  the  king  (1763),  are  very  precise, 
and  though  they  have  been  in  part  superseded  by  later  decrees, 
many  of  their  provisions  are  still  in  force.  They  provide  for  the 
selection  of  school-books  by  the  consistory;  that  children  shall  be 
sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  there  until  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  or  until  they  have  made  satisfactory  attain- 
ments in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  of  such  matters  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  text- 
books ;  fix  the  school  hours,  requiring  six  hours  a-day  of  instruction 
in  winter,  and  three  in  summer,  and  one  hour  of  catechetical 
instruction,  besides  the  Sunday  teaching;  require  that  all  unmar- 
ried persons  of  the  parish  shall  attend  the  hour  of  instruction  in 
the  catechism,  and  besides,  receive  lessons  in  reading  and  writing 
fix)m  the  Bible.  The  regulations  provide  anew  for  the  school- 
masters' fees,  and  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children;  require 
that  the  school-master  shall  be  furnished  from  the  church  regis- 
ter with  a  list  of  all  the  children  of  the  age  to  attend  school, 

*  Das  Volk  Schulwescn  in  den  Prcnss.  Staaten,  &c^  von  Dr.  Joliann  Ferdi- 
nand Nei^baur,  1834.  Neigebaur*a  Collection  of  Decrecp,  Sec,  relating  id  Com- 
mon  Schools,  &c.,  1834,  p.  1,  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  3. 

t  Bcckcdorfr*fi  Annual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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and  that  he  shall  prepare  a  list  of  those  who  are  actually  in 
attendance,  and  submit  both  to  the  dergyman,  in  his  periodical 
visits;  direct  anew  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  situa- 
tion of  school-master,  and  refer  particularly  to  the  advantages  of 
the  seminary  opened  at  Berlin  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg;  lay  down  minutely  the  scheme  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  actually  specify  the  time  to  be  devoted  "to  the 
different  branches  with  each  of  the  two  classes  composing  the 
school  r»  require  the  parochial  clergy  to  visit  the  schools  twice  a 
week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  perform  the  same  service  at 
least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Silesia  (1765),  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It 
shows  the  settled  policy  in  regard  to  educating  teachers  in 
special  seminaries,  now  so  important  a  part  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, by  setting  apart  certain  schools  by  name  for  this  purpose, 
requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  each,  and  assigning 
his  duties.f 

In  1787  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  council  of 
instruction,  under  the  title  of  an  "Upper  School  Board,"  (Ober 
Schul-Collegium,)  of  which  the  minister  of  state  was  president. 
This  council  was  directed  to  examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon 
the  licenses  of  masters,  on  the  reports  of  the  provincial  school 
boards.  They  were  authorized  to  erect  seminaries  for  teachers  at 
the  government  expense,  and  to  frame  their  regulations;  to  send 
out  an  inspector  from  their  body  to  examine  any  part  of  public 
instruction,  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  through 
the  school  boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school-committees,  or 
patrons.;];  This  organization  remained  substantially  in  force 
until  the  separation  of  the  departments  of  state  and  instruction 
in  1617,  with  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

*  Neigebaar  of  1834,  p.  5,  &,c. 

t  Ibid.  p.  18.  Tbla  decree  contaioB  Uio  remarkable  sentence,  **  The  gentry,  as 
well  as  the  common  people,  must  not  consider  or  treat  the  teacher  as  a  9ervinUt 
but  as  an  fffieeff  whoso  doty  it  is  to  form  good  tenants  for  landlords,  and  chik 
dren  for  parents.** 

X  Bcckedorff 's  Annual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45. 
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The  attributes  of  this  upper  school  board,  it  will  be  seen,  now 
belong  to  that  council. 

The  school  plan  of  1763  was  modified  by  an  ordinance  of 
1794,  which  introduces  geography  and  natural  history  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  refers  to  vocal  music  as  one  of  their 
most  important  exercises;  it  also  attempts,  by  minute  prescrip- 
tions, to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline.*  The  regulation  for  the  catholic  schools  of  Silesia  was 
also  revised  in  ISOl.f 

Having  now  brought  this  chronological  account  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  century,  and  shown  that  many  provisions  of 
weight  originated  previous  to  this  period,  I  proceed,  according 
to  the  purpose  ahready  explained,  to  leave  the  chronological 
order,  and  to  give  a  view  of  the  more  important  regulations  now 
in  force,  appending  to  them  the  date  of  their  enactment  These 
dates,  with  the  foregoing,  show,  that  while  the  separation  of  the 
^ministry  of  public  instruction  from  that  of  the  state,  in  1617, 
no  doubt  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  present  system,  and  was 
an  important  change  in  administration,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  beginning  of  a  new  system.  This  division,  in  fact,  resulted 
from  the  eiTects  of  the  earlier  provisions  of  the  system  itself, 
and  especially  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers.  As  early  as  1806, 
a  measure  of  great  consequence  was  adopted,  that  of  sending 
teachers  to  the  school  of  Pestalozzi  and  others ;  many,  also, 
went  at  their  own  expense;  and  thus  improved  methods  were 
distributed  over  the  kingdom  and  over  Germany  in  general-J 

The  authorities  which  administer  public  instruction  in  Prussia 
are  the  following :  The  chief  authority  is  the  minister,  who  joins 
to  this  supervision  that  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  aiiairs.^ 

•  Neigebaur  of  1834,  p.  71,  Slc^  No.  29.  t  Ibid.,  No.  8,  p.  41,  &c. 

t  Dr.  KrOger  gives  me  the  names  of  several  men  now  high  in  the  daties  of 
poblic  instruction,  (Kaweran,  Hoffman,  Hiensch,  Kmize,  Plomann,)  which  fully 
bear  out  my  assertion.  Letter  of  22d  May,  1838.  Dr.  K.  was  also  one  of 
these  teachers. 

§  Cabinet  order  of  November  3, 1817.  Frederick  William  the  Third.  (Neigc- 
baur,  1834,  p.  186,^.)  The  duties  of  the  section  of  public  instruction  and  re- 
ligious tSun  of  the  state  council  were  already  defined  in  1810.  (Neigebaur, 
p.  177,  ArO.) 

29 
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He  is  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of 
members,  and  divided  into  three  sections  corresponding  to  the 
three  charges  of  the  minister.  The  section  for  public  instruc- 
tion has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually  twice  a 
week  for  the  transaction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
rally deputed  as  extraordinary  inspector  in  cases  requiring  ex- 
amination, and  reports  to  the  minister.*  The  kingdom  of  Prussia 
is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  govemor, 
styled  Superior  President,  (Ober-President,)  who  is  assisted  by 
a  council  called  a  Consistory,  (Consistorium.)t  This  council 
has  functions  in  the  province  similar  to  those  of  the  ministerial 
council  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of  se- 
condary public  instruction,  and  of  the  schools  for  the  education 
of  primary  teachers.;]!  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of 
which  one  has  charge  of  the  primary  instruction  in  the  pro- 
vince,§  under  the  title  of  the  School  Board,  (Provincial  Schut- 
Collegium.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to  exercising  the 
general  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  examines  the 
statutes  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execution  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  examines  text  books,  and  gives 
permission  for  their  introduction  after  having  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  ministry.  This  Board  communicates  with  the 
higher  authorities  through  their  president,  to  whom  the  reports 
from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  be  presently  spoken  of,  are 
addressed,  and  by  whom,  when  these  relate  to  school  matters, 
they  are  referred  to  the  Board  for  examination.|| 

The  next  smaller  political  division  to  a  province  is  called  a 
Regency,  (Regierungs-Bezirk,)  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
Circles,  (Kreisen,)  and  those  into  Parishes,  (Gemeinden.)  The 
chief  civil  authority  in  the  regency  is  a  president,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  called  also  a  regency. 

This  body  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  charge  re^ 
spectively  of  the  internal  affairs,  of  direct  taxes,  and  of  church 

*  BeckedorTs  Annual,  vol.  ii^  p.  86.  t  Nei^baur,  1834,  p.  179. 

t  Neigebaur  of  1834.    Inrtructions  for  Provincial  School  Boards,  October  33, 
1817,  p.  179.    Coosin,  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  p.  30,  American  edition. 
§  Neigebaur  of  1834,  p.  188-9.  |i  Ibid.,  p.  179,  &c 
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Thus  there  is  a  regular  series  of  authorities,  from  the  master 
of  the  school  up  to  the  minister,  and  every  part  of  primary  in- 
struction is  entirely  within  the  control  of  an  impulse  from  the 
central  government,  and  takes  its  direction  according  to  the 
will  of  the  highest  authorities.  With  such  a  system,  under  a 
despotic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  any 
law  may  be  successfully  enforced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  the  school  system  of  Prussia  are: 

First  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen years  shall  go  regularly  to  school*  This  is  enforced  by 
the  school-committees,  who  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  chil- 
dren who  should  attend,  and  of  those  actually  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  and  who  are  required  to  enforce  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law. 

Second.  That  each  parish  shall,  in  general,  have  an  elemen- 
tary school  When  the  inhabitants  are  of  different  religious 
persuasions,!  each  denomination  has  its  school,  and  if  not,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  by 

*  Rojral  Prussian  General  Regulations  for  the  Schools  of  the  Country.  (Keigo- 
baur  of  1826,  p.  126.)  Five  years  is  named  as  the  period  for  beginning  schod,  but 
•even  is  that  when  the  police  regulations  render  the  attendance  obligatory.  See 
also  Neigebaur  of  1834.  Cabinet  Order  of  1825,  p.  64.  M.  Cousin  calculates 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  in  Prussia,  in 
1831,  at  2,043,030,  and  shows,  from  the  returns  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
different  primary  schools,  that  2,021,421  were  in  actual  attendance,  leaving  but 
21,609  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  children  educated  in  private  schools,  at  home, 
and  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.  The  latter,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
17,935.  (Cousin's  Report,  Amcr.  Edit  p.  311).  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  kingdom  would  thus  appear  to  be  in  the  schools.  The  ratio, 
however,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  ports  of  the  kingdom;  in  the  provinces  of 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  the  proportion  was,  in  1831,  higher  than  one- 
sixth,  while,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  it  was  one-seventh,  and  in  Posen,  as  low 
as  one-eleventh.  (KrOgcr^s  Appendix  to  his  TransL  of  Cousin,  p.  213.)  The 
number  is  swelled  to  that  stated  above,  the  sixth  of  the  entire  population,  by  the 
introduction  into  the  account  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age :  the  pupils  of 
the  infant-schools,  the  work^ichools,  orphan  asylums,  dec.,  being  included  under 
the  head  of  those  who  are  in  the  elementary  schools. 

t  This  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  as  since  the  union  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  to  form  the  Evangelical  church,  there  are  but  two  divisions,  Protest- 
ants and  Roman  Catholics. 
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their  own  pastors.  The  erection  of  the  school-house,  its  furni- 
ture, the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  poor  scholars,  are  all 
provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part,  from  parochial 
funds,  and  in  part  from  a  tax  upon  house-holders.  When  the 
parish  is  poor,  it  is  assisted  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and 
even  by  the  state.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  most  of 
the  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  more  upper  primary  or  burgher 
schools.* 

Third*  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,t  adapted 
to  the  grade  of  instruction  to  which  they  intend  devoting  them- 
selves. Their  exemption  during  their  term  of  study  from  active 
military  service  required  of  other  citizens.  A  provision  for 
their  support  during  their  term  of  study.  A  preference  given 
to  them  over  school-masters  not  similarly  educated.  Their  ex- 
amination previous  to  receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity,  which 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  post  in  the 
province  where  they  have  been  examined.  Their  subsequent 
exemption  from  active  military  service,  and  even  from  the  an- 
nual drill  of  the  militia,  if  they  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
school-inspector,  be  spared  from  their  duties.  Provision  for  the 
removal  of  the  incompetent  or  immoral.  A  provision  for  the 
support  of  decayed  teachers. 

Fourth.  The  authorities  which  regulate  the  schools  and  ren- 
der them  a  branch  of  the  general  government,  and  the  teachers 
in  fact  its  officers.  In  a  country  like  Prussia,  this  connexion 
secures  to  the  teacher  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  It  gives  the 
government,  however,  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  schools, 
securing  that  no  principles  shall  be  disseminated  in  them  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  central  authority, 
and  even  providing  for  the  propagation  among  the  people  of 
those  in  which  it  may  desire  them  to  be  educated. 

'  In  1833  there  wore  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  burgher  schoob  in 
Pmsiia.    (KrOger*B  Appendix  to  his  Transl.  of  Cousin.) 

t  In  1833  there  were  forty-thrce  sueh  seminaries  in  Prussia,  attended  by  two 
tluMuand  and  thirty.siz  pupils,  and  furnishing  nearly  eight  hundred  teachers 
uunully. 
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collect  being  paid  over  to  the  school-committee.  Of  the  two 
schools  of  this  kind  at  Berlin  which  I  visited,  one  came  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  the  branches  of  instruction,  except  in 
the  omission  of  linear  drawing.  In  the  other,  both  drawing  and 
natural  history  were  omitted.  In  the  first,  the  branches  were: 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  Reading.  3.  (Tcrman  language. 
4.  The  geography  and  history  of  Prussia.  5.  Arithmetic. 
8.  Elements  of  geometry.  7.  Weights  and  measures  of  the 
country.  8.  Natural  history.  9.  Writing.  10.  Singing.  In 
none  of  these  schools  is  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  at- 
tended to.  In  each  there  is  a  girls'  school,  separated  from  that 
of  the  boys',  and  giving  similar  instruction,  except  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  is  occupied  in  works  appropriate  to  the  sex. 

According  to  rule,  these  schools  should  have  two  classes  for 
each  sex,  the  head  master  teaching  the  first,  and  the  assistant 
the  secbnd;  in  one,  however,  the  two  classes  were  subdivided, 
forming  four.  The  lowest  class  learns  to  read  and  write  a  lit- 
tle, and  is  then  promoted.  In  the  school  of  two  classes,  the 
lower  contained  pupils  from  six  to  nine  and  even  ten  years  of 
age,  and  the  upper  class  pupils  from  eight  and  nine  to  twelve 
and  thirteen  years.  This  division  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  which  I  have  already 
described;  it  requires  the  union  in  one  class  of  pupils  in  very 
/  diflferent  stages  of  progress,  and  renders  simultaneous  teaching 
almost  out  of  the  question.  The  lower  class  has  twenty-six, 
and  the  upper  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  hours  of  instruction  per 
week,  the  former  having  one  hour  less  per  day  than  the  latter, 
which  is  a  good  arrangement  There  is  a  short  interval  of 
recess  in  the  morning  exercises.  1.  The  religious  instruction 
consists,  in  all  the  schools,  of  Bible  history,  catechism,  and 
reading  the  Bible.  The  schools  are  for  Protestants,  and  the 
Lutheran  Catechism  is  used.  2.  The  reading  is  taught  by  the 
phonic  method,  already  described  at  length  under  the  head  of 

Ian.  The  pupils  pay  at  the  minimum  three,  and  at  the  maximum  thirty  centfl 
per  month.  In  one  of  the  schoob  which  I  visited,  the  fees  amocmted  in  all  to  about 
nine  dollars  and  seventy.fiTe  cents  per  month,  the  two-fifths  of  which,  forming 
the  master's  perquisite,  amounted,  therefore,  to  about  fbrty*seTen  dollars  a  year. 
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primary  instruction  in  Holland.  In  many  schools  the  reading-  ^ 
board  and  letter-blocks  are  used ;  in  one  of  those  which  I  visited, 
writing  was  taught  with  reading.  Exercises  of  thought  and 
speech  are  interwoven  with  the  elements  of  reading.  The 
reading-books*  are  various,  and  combine  progressive  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  with  incidental  information  in  morals,  the 
history  of  the  country,  history  of  the  church  and  of  sects,  bio- 
graphy, geography,  natural  history  and  elementary  physics, 
grammar,  &c.  This  incidental  method  is,  however,  far  from 
giving  sufficient  instruction,  unless  combined  with  the  direct, 
though,  by  keeping  it  in  view,  the  exercises  in  reading  are  pre- 
vented from  degenerating  into  mere  lessons  of  sounds.  From 
the  books  which  are  allowed  by  the  highest  school  authorities 
to  be  used,  the  committee  of  any  particular  school,  after  con- 
sulting the  master,  adopt  such  as  they  please,  and  when  the 
teacher  wishes  a  change,  he  applies  to  the  same  authority. 
The  list  of  approved  books  is  always  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  the  exercise  of  the  individual  judgments  of  the  master  and 
committee.  The  analysis  of  words  and  sentences  is  attended 
to  in  these  schools,  and  exercises  of  induction  are  practised, 
especially  where  younger  masters  from  the  teachers'  semina- 
ries are  employed.  As  the  method  of  teaching  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  master,  it  sometimes  varies  even  in  the  same 
school.  If  the  precise  routine  were  laid  down,  the  spirit  would 
be  diflferent,  and  thus,  at  last,  it  is  the  kind  of  education  given 
to  the  teacher  which  determines  the  character  of  the  school.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  tliat  the  instruction  is  either  simulta- 
neous or  individual.  3.  The  German  requires  no  special  re- 
mark; it  includes  instruction  in  grammar.  4.  The  geogra- 
phy is  taught  by  beginning  with  an  outline  of  general  geo- 
graphy, referring  to  maps,  and  learning  from  books.    There  is 

•  Hempcl's  "Common  School  Friend,"  which  I  found  in  use  in  tho  schook,  > 
appears  to  mo,  in  general,  to  be  a  good  compilation,  though  the  ideas  of  history 
whidi  it  gives  arc  very  limited.  The  statements  in  regard  to  North  America 
are,  besides,  of  a  kind  to  lead  the  child  to  suppose  that  the  country  is  still  poo- 
pled  by  red  men,  who  are  without  the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  which  are 
enumerated,  to  show  the  superior  advantages  of  civilized  over  savage  life. 

30 
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a  great  deficiency  in  the  implements  for  teaching  this  branch. 
5.  Both  mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught  In  one  cff 
the  schools,  the  ground-work  is  laid  according  to  Pestalozad's 
method,  and  the  extent  of  the  course  is  to  the  single  rule  of 
three,  inclusive.  Some  of  the  pupils  acquire  great  facility  in 
mental  arithmetic,  but  I  have  seen  better  results  in  this  branch 
in  the  English  schools.  6.  The  geometry  consbts  of  the  ele- 
ments of  form,  according  to  Pestalozzi.  7.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  taught  as  in  our  schools,  by  committing  tables  to 
memory,  and  not,  as  in  Holland,  by  actual  reference  to  the  stan- 
dards themselves.  9.  The  writing  is  taught  by  copying  from 
ordinary  copy-boards,  first  on  the  slate,  then  on  paper.  The 
black-board  is  used  in  some  cases.  Writing  from  dictation  is 
resorted  to  for  orthography.  The  proficiency  in  this  branch 
is,  however,  only  tolerable.  10.  Vocal  music  is  taught  by  note, 
and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  church  music.  The  school 
is  begun  and  ended  with  a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  well  as  with 
prayer. 

The  ordinary  discipline  is  conducted  without  corporal  punish- 
ment, though  it  is  allowed  in  extreme  cases.  The  individuals 
of  the  classes  retain  the  same  places,  unless  in  cases  of  gross 
neglect,  or  as  a  kind  of  punishment  These  places  are  in  some 
schools  regulated  in  the  upper  classes  by  a  writing-lesson  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  in  which  correctness  in  spelling  as  well 
as  neatness  of  handwriting  are  taken  into  the  account 

The  arrangements  of  the  school-houses  in  Berlin,  both  in- 
terior and  exterior,  have  undergone  considerable  change  of  late 
years.  The  eighth  town-school  is  in  a  very  neat  building,  and 
the  rooms  are  commodious,  and  provided  with  raised  platforms 
for  the  benches  and  desks;  all  those,  however,  occupied  by  the 
larger  classes  are  defective  in  ventilation.* 

*  The  number  of  children  in  Berlin  reqairin|r  nearly  or  qoite  grmtmtous  in- 
struction was  reckoned,  in  1827,  at  four  thousand  five  hundred.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  be  gathered  principallj  in  the  nine  school-houses  now  erected.  One  of 
those  which  I  visited  contained  six  hundred  children.  It  is  intended  to  increase 
the  number  of  houses,  so  as  to  prevent  such  an  accumolatioo  in  any  one,  throa 
hundred  being  the  number  calculated  for  each  school. 
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These  schools  are  reasonably  good,  and  if  they  were  in  a 
country  less  celebrated  for  the  character  of  its  public  instruction 
than  Prussia,  would  not  call  for  special  remark,  but  they  can 
by  no  means  be  held  up  as  having  attained  all  that  is  possible, 
or  even  that  is  required,  in  establishments  of  the  kind. 

In  addition  to  these  charity  schools,  each  of  which  is  common 
to  both  sexes,  there  are  nine  schools  of  industry  (Erwerb- 
schulen)  for  girls;  in  these  the  pupils  work,  receiving  a  small 
compensation,  besides  instruction  in  the  rudiments.  There  are 
also  evening  schools,  at  which  the  attendance  is  voluntary,  and 
where  those  who  have  gone  through  the  elementary  courses 
may  revise  or  extend  their  knowledge.* 

BURGHER  OR  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  the  higher  primary  schools  already  referred  to. 
They  owe  their  superiority  over  the  others  not  only  to  the 
greater  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction,  and  to  the  greater  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  carried,  but  to  various  minor  advan- 
tages. Among  the  first  of  these  may  be  stated  the  greater 
number  of  classes,  admitting  of  a  nearer  equality  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils,  and  hence  of  more  efficient  instruction. 
The  number  of  regular  classes  in  these  schools  is  usually  from 
four  to  six,  and  in  the  others  only  two.  Next,  the  number  of 
pupils  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  is  less  than  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  is  attended  with  the  same  effect  as  just 
stated,  especially  where  individual  teaching  is  attempted,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  simultaneous  method.    In  the  whole  kingdom 

*  The  number  of  elementary  scfaoob,  pnUic  and  private,  in  Berlin,  is  given  in 
the  censos  of  1831  at  117,  and  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  13,131.  Of  burgher- 
flchooLi  80,  attended  by  7,210  pupils,  making  197  primary  schools,  attended  by 
5N),341  pupils.  Adding  750,  the  probable  number  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
gymnaaim  and  real  schools,  we  have  21,091  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  children  in  Berlin  between  the  ages 
of  one  day  and  fourteen  years  is  reported  in  the  same  census  to  be  67,709.  Ad- 
mitting that  three-sevenths  of  them  are  between  seven  and  fourteen  years,  we 
have  1^,019  children,  who,  according  to  law,  should  be  in  the  schools.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  unexplained  deficiency  in  the  capital  of  nearly  8000.  These 
mimbera  are  taken  from  the  table  given  in  the  Supplement  to  M.  Cousin*s  Report, 
American  edition. 
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of  Prussia,  in  1831 ,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  one  in- 
structor in  the  elementary  schools,  was  seventy-seven,  and  in 
the  burgher  schools,  thirty-seven,  or  less  than  half  the  former 
number.  Again,  the  higher  salaries  paid  in  these  schools  secures 
to  them,  in  general,  advantages  in  the  choice  of  teachers  not 
possessed  by  the  others,  which  frequently  must  be  entrusted  to 
inferior  abilities  or  experience.  There  is,  further,  no  doubt,  as 
far  as  observation  may  be  trusted,  that  the  grade  of  intelligence 
of  the  children  in  the  burgher  schools  is  higher  than  in  the 
others,  their  opportunities  of  domestic  culture  and  the  incen- 
tives to  exertion  are  greater,  and  the  intercourse  of  home 
is  usually  more  improving.  All  these,  and  perhaps  other 
causes,  tend  to  widen  the  interval  between  these  classes  of 
schools.  The  connecting  link  between  the  higher  burgher 
and  the  elementary  schools  of  the  cities,  is  aflforded  by 
the  burgher  schools  of  the  smaller  towns,  sometimes  called 
lower  burgher  schools.  Both  divisions  educate  the  same 
classes  of  individuals,  but  the  wants,  both  material  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  tradesman  of  the  small  town  and  of  the  city  are 
very  different,  and  the  instruction  to  which  they  aspire  differs 
essentially.  The  village  tradesman  of  Prussia  is  satisfied  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write  German,  and  to  cast  accounts,  while  the 
city  tradesman  of  the  same  class  must  be  better  informed  in 
these,  and  add  a  knowledge  of  French  and  some  mathematics 
to  his  elementary  acquirements.  Besides,  the  higher  burgher 
schools  are  made  to  serve  as  preparatory  establishments  for 
the  gymnasia,  and  the  plan  of  instruction  is  modified  accord- 
ingly, being  in  the  higher  classes  so  far  changed  as  almost  to 
remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  legitimate  primary  instruction. 
It  is  the  lower  class  of  these  schools  which  appears  to  me  to 
afford  a  suitable  standard  for  the  primary  grade,  in  regard  to 
the  nature,  extent,  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  classifica- 
tion in  general  of  the  school.  Divesting  the  higher  schools  of 
certain  features  which  do  not  appear  essential,  they  afford  ex- 
cellent models,  upon  which  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  primary  schools  should  be  arranged,  or  to  the  standard 
of  which  they  should  endeavour  to  attain.     Postponing  further 
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remark  on  this  subject  until  some  of  the  individual  schools  have 
been  described,  I  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  seminary  school 
at  Weissenfels,  belonging  to  the  lower  burgher  school  class, 
and  of  three  higher  burgher  schools,  presenting  varieties  of  the 
same  grade  of  establishment,  namely,  the  Dorothean  higher 
city  school,  and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  and  the  higher 
burgher  school  of  Potsdam.  I  have  selected  these  as  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  the  best  schools  of  the  kind  which  I  visited, 
and  they  are  all  which  my  limits  will  permit  me  to  present 

SEMINARY  SCHOOL  AT  WEISSENFELS. 

This  is  a  higher  elementary,  or  lower  burgher  school,  at- 
tached to  the  seminary  for  teachers  at  Wcissenfels,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.*  The  school  is  in- 
tended not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Weissenfels, 
but  also  as  a  model  school,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary 
may  reduce  to  practice,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  the 
lessons  of  theory  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course  of  the  seminary. 

The  school  has  four  hundred  pupils,  male  and  female.  They 
are  divided  into  five  classes,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the 
two  sexes  receive  instruction  in  common,  being  separated  in 
the  highest  Each  class  averages  thus  eighty  under  the  charge 
of  one  master,  who  is,  however,  assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary.  The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each.  The  whole 
course  usually  lasts  seven  years,  when  the  pupil  enters  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven. 

*  Dr.  HarniBch,  one  of  the  most  higrhlj  esteemed  teachers  of  Germany,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  MS.  account  of  his  seminary,  and  other  valuable  do. 
coments,  besides  a  kind  welcome.  Dr.  II.  docs  not  consider  his  school  a  tme 
bnrgber  school,  (see  his  work.  Die  Deutsche  BOrgcrschule,)  but  I  speak  of  thin|r8 
as  they  eiust,  and  with  names  as  commonly  applied.  This  school  was  placed 
imder  its  present  director  in  183Q,  when  the  normal  school  was  re-organized. 
The  pupils  of  the  highest  class  pay  but  two  dollars  and  seven-five  cents  per  year 
fiv  tuition. 
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TaU*  oT  the  dutriboUoa  of  time  b  Ihe  •'Seminuy  SebcMt"  at  WwMenlek. 


SUBJECTS 
rNSTRDCnON. 


Religious  InstmctioD,    ■    -    - 
Getman  Loni^DBgo,  .... 

ReodiDg, 

Inductice  Exerciaea,       ■    -    . 

Arithmetic, 

Geoiaetrr, 

Goof,  Hirtn  Nat.  Hiat,  A.c,  . 
Wiitin;, 

Bin^ng,     ....... 

Tola], 

The  religiout  instruction  consists  in  the  narration  of  Bible 
stories  and  in  pointing  out  the  appropriate  moral ;  in  Bible 
history  in  a  more  connected  form ;  in  learning  Luther's  Cate- 
chism, and  committing  parts  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  The 
papils  are  dso  expected  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday's 


*  Tlua  eolamn  u  eiieolilsd  od  the  anppowtion  that  the  pnpit  rsnuni  £a  the 
•diocd  fiom  lii  tmtil  thirteen  jean  of  afre,  pamng;  tfaroogh  tlie  loireit  cloi*  in 
one  jeu,  and  each  of  the  olhen  in  tvo  jeua. 

t  Ai  the  inatnictjon  in  writing  and  reading  ia  eombined,  1  liaie  placed  half  of 
tbe  number  of  houn  ondsr  each  bead. 

t  Of  theae  eight  boon  three  an  combined  reading  and  writing,  and  two 
oopjing. 
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sermon.  The  study  of  German  includes  the  grammar.  There 
are  exercises  specially  of  orthography  and  syntax  in  the  upper 
classes.    Poetry  is  also  committed  to  memory. 

The  elements  of  reading  and  writing  are  taught  together^ 
according  to  Dr.  Harniscb's  method,  already  described  as  in 
use  at  Halle.  In  the  upper  classes  the  reading-lessons  are  in- 
tended not  only  to  give  fluency  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  also 
incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  general  knowledge. 

Direct  exercises  of  induction  are  in  use  only  in  the  lowest 
class. 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic  extends  through  fractions:  men- 
tal arithmetic  preceding  written  through  all  the  rules.  That  of 
geometry  consists  merely  of  the  elements  of  form»  according  to 
Pestalozzi. 

Under  geography  and  history  are  included  both  physical  and 
political  geography  and  biography.  With  the  physical  geo- 
graphy is  interwoven  an  account  of  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art  of  different  countries.  In  the  summer  the  pupils  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  environs,  and  in  winter 
receive  lessons  upon  animals,  &c. 

Writing  on  paper  is  a  matter  of  privilege  attainajble  by  those 
who  improve  sufficiently.  The  others  write  on  slates.  The 
first  lessons  in  drawing  are  introductory  to  writing;  afterwards 
it  is  made  a  separate  branch. 

The  higher  classes  learn  music  by  note,  and  sing  twice  a 
week  in  company  with  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  The 
violin  is  used  in  leading  the  class  singing  exercises. 

The  discipline  and  instruction  are  admirable.  The  teachers 
have  little  occasion  to  use  punishment.  The  instruction  is 
chiefly  given  viva  voce,  and  the  pupils  in  general  appear  inte- 
rested m  their  studies.  A  book  is  kept  for  the  record  of  delin- 
quencies, which  is  examined  by  one  of  the  superior  masters 
once  a  week,  and  notice  taken  of  the  faults  recorded.  The 
director  examines  it  once  a  month,  and  admonishes  those  who 
need  it  Corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to  only  in  extreme 
cases. 

According  to  the  views  of  director  Harnisch,  as  to  what  a 
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true  burgher  school  should  be,  the  pupils  who  have  gone  through 
the  courses  of  this  school  are  just  fit  to  enter  one,  and  I  must 
express  my  entire  approbation  of  thus  making  the  elementaiy 
school  merely  a  step  in  the  general  course  of  education,  and 
one  which  leads  to  further  advance. 

The  schools  next  to  be  described  will  be  found  to  vary  very 
considerably  in  their  arrangements  from  this  one,  forming  the 
opposite  extreme,  as  it  were,  of  the  class,  but  a  connecting  link 
will  be  supplied  by  the  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  which  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  both  divisions. 

DOROTHEAN  HIGHER  CITY  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  burgher  school  of  recent  establishment,  which  I 
was  recommended  to  visit  as  one  of  the  best  in  Berlin.*  The 
city  has  recently  erected  a  very  neat  and  commodious  build- 
ingf  for  it  in  the  Dorothean  quarter  of  the  town,  from  which 
the  school  takes  its  name.  The  pupils  are  admitted  at  six  years 
of  age,  and  may  remain  until  sixteen,  when  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  a  business  life.  If  intended  for  a  professional  career, 
they  pass  from  the  second  class  to  the  third  of  a  gymnasium 
or  grammar  school  at  about  fourteen.  At  present  there  id  no 
first  class,  but  this  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied,  and  it  is  intended 
that  a  pupil  of  capacity,  who  has  passed  through  its  studies, 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  second  class  of  a  gymnasium.  In 
this  case  private  lessons  in  Greek  must  be  taken,  and  I  should 
judge  that,  when  established,  this  class  will  be  composed  only 
of  those  who  intend  to  finish  their  education  here,  so  as  to  pass 
to  a  "real  school,"  or  to  some  "technical  school."  Many  pu- 
pils are  actually  prepared  here  for  entrance  into  the  third  class 
of  a  gymnasium,  and  the  courses  have  been  in  part  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  first  class  of  this 
school,  as  of  others  of  its  grade,  gives  the  privilege  of  claim- 
ing but  one  year  of  military  service,  and  qualifies  for  em- 


*  II  is  iindcr  Uic  cliorgc  of  Mr.  Ziunow,  n  most  intclligout  aud  devoted  teacher.  ' 
t  The  cost  of  Ihc  building  was  stated  to  liavc  been  25,000  Ihalers,  (f  18,750.) 
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ploymenls  in  the  government  bureaux,  which,  however,  do  not 
require,  in  general,  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

The  school*  now  consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  sixth 
and  fifth,  the  lowest  two,  have  courses  of  one  year  each,  and 
the  others  of  two  years.  There  is  a  head  master  and  four 
regular  teachers,  besides  four  assistants  or  special  masters,  who 
are  employed  during  part  of  the  school  hours,  or  in  teaching 
particular  subjects.  In  the  lower  classes  each  master  teaches, 
in  genera],  the  whole  round  of  subjects  in  which  his  class  is 
occupied.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  teachers  are  confined  to  a 
few  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  this  matter  is,  however,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  director,  or  head  master,  who  varies  it  as 
appears  best  for  the  interests  of  the  school.f  In  some  of  tha 
classes  there  is  a  special  master  for  religious  instruction,  which, 
however,  is  not  usual  in  Prussia. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  this  school  are,  in  genera), 
most  excellent,  and  I  w;is  particularly  struck  with  the  small 
number  of  text-books  employed.^  This  is  not  peculiar,  how- 
ever, to  this  establishment,  but  is  a  feature  in  every  good  school 
in  Germany.  The  master  is  expected  to  be  so  fully  imbued 
with  his  subject,  and  expert  in  his  art,  as  to  be  able  to  impart 
knowledge  principally  orally  to  his  pupils,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  adapt  it  to  each  individual;  hence  books  are  chiefly  re- 
quired for  study  at  home,  and  individual  training  is  possible  to 
an  extent  which  no  routine  system  with  books  would  permit 

*  At  the  date  of  my  visit  in  December^  1837,  the  school  numbered  one  hondred 
and  uiiicty.scvcn  pupils.  The  fees  were  nearly  five  dollars  per  quarter,  but  it 
was  intended  to  reduce  them  to  less  than  four  dollars.  Should  these  at  any  time 
not  prove  adequate  to  tlie  support  of  the  school,  the  city  must  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

t  The  masters  are  appointed  by  the  school-committee,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  head  master. 

t  I  annex  the  list,  as  presenting  this  fact  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  There 
are  but  ten  text-books,  exclusive  of  those  for  teaching  Latin,  used  in  tlie  six 
classes.  Baedeckcr*s  Primer,  Diestcrweg's  Reading  Book  for  Schools,  Erk's 
School  Songs,  the  Bible,  Luther*s  Catechism,  Church  Songs,  Schulze's  Latin 
Grammar,  Drogan  »*  Materials,"  Roquette's  I-Vcnch  Grammar,  Gcdicke*8  Latin 
Reading  Book,  Schulzc's  Latin  Exercises,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Florian's  Numa 
Pompilius,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Diesterwcg*B  Practical  Arithmetic,  Zinnow*» 
(vcomctry,  Dielitz's  Historical  Tables. 

31 
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The  foUowing  sfatennents  give  the  course  of  instruction  in 
detail.  Leaving  out  some  of  the  subjects  as  unnecessary  for 
elementary  instruction,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  very  similar 
programme  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  lower  schools,  the 
period  of  instruction  being  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases.* 
The  diilercDCC  between  the  instruction  in  a  Bcdin  charity 
school  and  in  a  burgher  school  like  this,  is  at  present  very 
great  indeed. 

RauciioL's  I.imrcnos, 

Clus  ri.   Stocira  from  Ibc  Okl  TesUment. 

Clan  V.     Storiii  from  tlic  Xcw  TciUmciit 

Clu>  IV.   Bible  Hiiloiy. 

Clus  III.  Reading  uid  eiptuution  of  letectionB  fioin  die  Scripturea, 

CkiM  II.    The  Evidence*  at  Chrlittanit;, 

The  Stories  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  fifth 
classes  are  the  most  remarkable  biographies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  stories  are  chiefly  narrated  by  the 
teacher,  frequently  in  the  words  used  in  the  sacred  volume; 
and  in  the  fourth  chss  these  same  histories  are  read  in  the  Bible 
itself.  The  narrations  in  the  lower  classes  admit  of  various 
explanatory  remarks  and  illustrations  of  the  history,  the  na- 
tural history,  and  geography  referred  to.  The  subject  of  the 
narrative  being  thus  familiar  to  the  pupil,  he  is  interested  by 
the  beautiful  simiilicily  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  which 
otherwise  he  nii^jht  fail  to  perceive,  since  his  attention  would 
be  engaged  with  the  incidents  about  which  he  was  reading, 
rather  than  with  the  style.  The  study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  would,  it  sieeins  to  me,  be  more  suitable  to  the  age 
of  the  first  than  of  the  second  class. 

Clan  VI.  Lit'iciics  of  speech  and  thau;;lit  ^inductive  cieruisec;.  Frcpara- 
torj  cxrrcisca  in  reading  by  tlic  phonic  Jautir)  method.  Fluent 
rcadinir  of  n-ords  and  icDicncei. 

Cha  V.  Tlxe  moil  inipottant  parU  of  clymolofy  tipUiiitJ  by  reading  Ic*. 
*oiit.    ii^icreisuB  of  orthography. 

*  Tliecipenn  I  donol  con>ider  a  rMwnuUe  objeclioo.  for  if  (he  people  hm 
■  right  to  ionlnietion,  they  ohould  be  irell  laughl. 
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Class  IV.  Exercises  of  etymology.   Reading  from  a  text-book.   Stories  nar- 
rated for  written  exercises.    Orthographical  exercises. 
Class  III.  Grammatical  analysis  of  sentences. 
Class  II.  The  same  continued.  Original  written  exercises  and  descriptions. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. In  teaching  to  read,  the  letter-box  and  composition- 
board,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  already  described  in  the 
chapter  on  the  schools  of  Holland,  are  used.  The  lowest  class 
is  divided  into  two  sections  in  receiving  this  instruction,  so  that 
each  teacher  has  not  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  under  his 
charge.  The  reading  exercises  throughout  the  course  will  be 
found  included  under  the  title  of  '<  German."  Diesterweg*8 
Reading  Book  for  Schools  is  used  in  the  lower  classes. 

Lathi  Lanouagc 

Class  IV.  Regular  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech.  Translation  of  Gedicke*s 

Reading  Book. 
Class  III.  Constructions  varying  from  the  German.    More  difficult  parts  of 

6edicke*s  Reading  Book.    Cornelius  Nepos. 
Class  II.  Irregular  parts  of  etymology.    Syntax.    Special  reference  to  the 

differences  from  the  German.    Ovid. 

Although  the  Latin  is  begun  with  the  fourth  class,  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  it  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time 
of  each  week,  and  as  far  as  mental  culture  is  concerned  to 
those  who  leave  off  this  study  at  fourteen,  I  cannot  say  that 
observation  indicated  its  utility.  On  the  contrary,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  is  acquired,  which  can  produce  no  good  effect 

FaxNCH  Languaos. 

Class  v.  Exercises  in  reading  and  translating  smaU  sentences. 

Class  IV.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verbs.    Exercises  on  simple  sentences. 

Class  III.  Irregular  verbs  and  rules  on  the  use  of  pronouns.    Numa  Pom- 

pilius  begun. 
Class  II.  More  difficult  parts  of  the  French  Grammar.    Numa  Fompilius 
completed. 

AaiTHlCITIC. 

Chun  VI.  The  four  ground  rules,  with  numbers  up  to  one  thousand. 
Class  V.  Denominate  numbers  and  preparatory  #»xereisea  in  fractions. 
CUss  IV.  Fractions. 
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Class  IIL  Proportions,  with  their  applications. 

Class  IL  EHeinentB  of  Algebra,  Involution,  and  Evolution. 

The  course  of  aritlimetic,  as  taught  in  the  seminary  school, 
of  which  I  shall  next  give  an  account,  is,  I  think,  better 
arranged  than  this. 

GaoiarniT. 

Class  v.  Regular  figures,  &c.  from  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Class  IV.  Lines,  angles,  and  triangles. 

Class  III.  Circles  and  polygons.    Mensuration  of  plane  figures. 
Class  II.  Similarity  of  figures,  Slc 

The  geometry  is  here  introduced  eariier  than  in  the  semi- 
nary school,  and,  in  general,  the  studies  of  the  fifth  class  appear 
to  me  rather  too  much  diversified  for  their  age. 

Natural  History. 

Class  IV.  Domestic  animals. 

Class  III.  Viviparous  animals. 

Class  II.  Birds  and  fishes,  illustrated  hy  a  small  collection. 

Physics  is  also  taught  in  the  second  class,  so  far  as  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies. 

GlOORAPHT. 

Class  V.  Knowledge  of  home.   The  district   The  province.   The  kingdom. 

Class  IV.  General  geography. 

Class  III.  Principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Class  II.  Europe  more  in  particular. 

The  knowledge  of  home  includes  an  account  of  its  history, 
its  monuments,  distinguished  men,  &c.  The  course  follows, 
in  general,  the  plan  already  so  often  spoken  of,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  schools  of  Halle  and  Haarlem. 

History. 

Class  IV.  A  general  view  of  the  more  important  historical  events,  with  the 

study  of  particular  ones  in  detail. 
Class  III.  Ancient  history. 
Class  II.  Modem  history,  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

The  general  history  is  rather  a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
than  a  regular  narration  of  events,  and  serves  well  as  an  intro- 
duction to  systematic  historical  studies. 
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Warnita. 

Class  VI.  Preparatory  exercises  in  the  lower  division.    Letters  and  words 

in  the  upper. 
Class  v.  Single  letters  and  small  sentences. 
Class  IV.  Writing  from  copy-slips. 
Class  III.  Writing,  with  special  reference  to  orthography. 

The  elements  of  writing  are  taught  according  to  PestaIozzi*s 
method,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  letters  being  given 
by  horizontal,  and  the  slope  by  inclined  lines.  In  regard  to  this 
branch  it  may  be  remarked,  that  very  few  schools  which  I 
visited  did  not  present  a  satisfactory  proficiency. 

DftAwiira. 

Class  VI.  Preparatory  exercises.    Regular  figures. 

Class  V.  Drawing  of  bodies  in  elevation. 

Class  IV.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  lines. 

Class  III.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  lines,  with  shadows. 

Class  II.  Solids  bounded  by  curved  surfaces. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  P.  Schmidt, 
which  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  when  speaking  of 
one  of  the  so  called  ''real  schools"  of  Berlin,  where  he  is 
teacher. 

SiifoiifG  is  taught  by  ear  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  by 
note  in  the  upper.  The  execution  by  the  second  class,  which  I 
heard,  was  exccUenL    They  sing  in  parts,  and  by  note. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  devoted,  in  school,  during 
the  week  by  each  class  to  the  several  subjects  of  instruction  >-* 
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Amacenent  of  tbe  branchn  of  Uiatniction  at  the  Donthran  Higher  Citf 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 


Religions  instruction. 
German  Licfruage,   - 


Arithmetic,  -  - 

Geometry,  .  .  . 

NaturaJ  History,  - 

GeofiTaphj,  -  • 

Writing,      -  -  - 

Dimin?,    -  -  - 

Kiigin|r,      .  •  ■ 


The  three  higher  cUsses  have,  as  shown  by  the  tabie  just 
given,  six  hours  of  recitation  every  day  except  Wednesday 

*  Sz  lioun  of  the  instruction,  called  "  Gennui,"  are  devoted  in  the  aiith  das* 
to  laaming  to  reail,  and  four  to  "Eiercim  ofapeedi  and  thotig-ht" 

f  TVo  hoars  of  this  instraction  is  given  to  phjsics. 

t  Ia  tbe  fifth  class,  geograph;  and  history  are  cooibiiied  mtder  the  title  of 
"Enowladgv  of  home." 

i  llus  odumn  is  obtained  by  doubling  the  numbers  in  those  classes  of  which 
tbe  ratinp  is  Pn  two  years,  and  adding  the  nnmbrrs  fnr  the  other  clssses. 
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and  Saturday,  which  are  half-holidays,  and  on  which  they  have 
but  four  hours.  The  lowest  class  has  but  five  hours  for  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  three  the  other  two.  The  increase  of 
school  hours  in  the  upper  classes  is  manifestly  a  proper  arrange- 
ment. 

This  distribution  of  time  assigns  to  language,  including  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  French,  ninety-eight  hours;  to  sciences  and  the 
kindred  branches,  namely,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, geography,  and  history,  eighty-two;  to  the  branches  which 
specially  educate  a  part  of  the  senses,  while  they  have  import- 
ant applications  in  after  life,  as  writing,  drawing,  and  singing, 
forty-eight  hours,,  and  to  morals  and  religion,  eighteen  hours. 
Similar  tabular  statements  will  be  furnished  for  the  other  schools 
of  this  class,  by  which  numerical  comparisons  may  be  insti- 
tuted. 

SEMINARY  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  is  a  burgher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  1932,  and 
attached  to  the  Teacher's  Seminary  of  Berlin,*  taking  its 
name  from  this  connexion.  The  school  is  for  boys  only,  and, 
like  other  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  to  prepare  for  the 
the  third  class  of  a  g}- mnasium,  as  well  as  for  entrance  into  active 
life.  The  same  teachers  give  instruction  in  this  school  and  in 
the  seminary,  being  assisted  here  by  the  pupils  of  the  seminary^ 
to  whom  this  serves  as  a  school  of  practice.  There  are  four 
regular  teachers,  besides  the  director,  and  also  masters  for 
drawing  and  singing. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  as  early  as  five  and  six  years  of  age. 
The  time  of  year  for  general  admission  is  Easter.  There  are 
six  classes  in  the  school,  the  lower  four  of  which  each  retain 
the  pupil,  if  industrious  and  intelligent,  a  year,  and  the  two 
upper,  each  two  years.  The  whole  course  thus  lasts  eight 
years.  Fifteen  is,  however,  the  usual  age  at  which  those  who 
do  not  pass  to  the  gymnasium  leave  the  school.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  thirty.f 

*  Of  which  Dr.  Diesterweg  is  director. 

t  Tiie  school  fees  for  the  four  lower  classes  are  three  dollars  and  teTenty-five 
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Every  month  there  is  a  private  examination,  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers,  at  which  the  parents  may  attend.  £very 
three  months  the  pupil  receives  a  note  of  progress  and  conduct, 
to  be  handed  to  his  parents.  Formerly  a  printed  circular  was 
sent,  containing  information  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  from 
the  account  kept  of  recitations  and  conduct  It  has  been  found, 
however,  much  more  efTcctual  to  give  a  written  statement  of 
the  character  of  the  pupil,  derived  from  the  school  journal,  in- 
asmuch  as  it  insures  more  certainly  the  attention  of  parents. 
At  Easter  a  public  examination  is  held,  and  those  who  have 
made  a  proper  proficiency  in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a 
higher  class. 

Arrangements  exist  by  which  those  pupils  whose  parents  de- 
sire it,  may  study  under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher,* 
during  the  time  considered  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  lessons  of  .their  class.  The  following  division  of  the  studies 
of  the  school  is  made  by  the  director. 

1.  Reugious  Instsuction.  Bible  history.  History  of  the  Church  and  of  tb« 
Reformation.    Protestant  Catechism. 

2.  Languaoks.  (a)  German.  Fluency  in  reading,  and  readiness  in  answering 
questions.  Capability  of  writing  an  exercise  npon  an  ordinary  subject.  Gram- 
mar of  the  language,  (b)  Latin.  Orthography,  etymology,  and  the  elements  of 
syntax.  Translation  of  an  easy  Latin  author  (Cornelius  Ncpos)  into  German,  or 
of  an  easy  Carman  author  into  Latin,  (c)  French.  Knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
Facility  in  the  translation  of  easy  authors,  and  in  writing  compositions, 

3.  Sciences,  (a)  Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written.  Positive  and  negative 
qvantities.  Involution  and  evolution.  (6)  Geometry.  Plane  geometry,  with 
practical  applications,  (c)  Natural  history.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important 
minerals  and  plants  of  the  neighbourhood.  General  outline  of  zoology  and 
anthropology,  (rf)  Geography,  physical  and  mathematical.  («)  History.  Out- 
lines of  universal  history.     Hi?tory  df  the  country. 

4.  Mechanical  AoauiREiiENTs.  (a)  Reading,  (b)  A  good  handwriting, 
(c)  Draughts  of  models,  furniture,  &c.    (d)  Singing. 

It  will  be  found,  subsequently,  that  I  have  taken  reading  out 


cents  per  quarter,  and  for  the  two  higher  classes  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
quarter,  besides  a  charge  of  one  doUar  twelve  and  a-half  cents  for  fuel  during 
the  winter. 

•  The  fee  for  private  study  is  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  i^cr  quarter. 
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of  this  class,  and  placed  it  beside  the  German  language,  to 
which  it  is  subsidiary,  and  where  it  is  classed  in  the  preceding 
school. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  course,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  laid  down,*  and  after  carefully  visiting  the 
school,  I  can  testify  that  they  are  fully  observed.  Indeed,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  which  I  saw,  from 
the  liveliness  and  activity  which  prevails  in  its  classes. 

The  principle  of  induction  is  used,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
all  branches:  thus,  in  the  earlier  exercises,  an  object  is  presented 
to  the  pupil,  who  is  led  to  notice  its  peculiarities,  and  to  express 
his  conceptions  of  them.  He  passes  from  objects  which  are 
known,  and  even  familiar,  to  the  unknown.  Unknown  objects 
are  illustrated,  if  possible,  by  models,  and  the  names  of  the  parts 
are  taught,  and  their  uses  or  properties  examined.  The  pupH 
proceeds  first  from  particulars  to  generals.  Subsequently,  the 
order  is  reversed.  He  is  made  to  understand  whatever  he  is 
required  to  remember;  to  find  out  for  himself,  if  possible,  rather 
than  to  be  taught  directly. 

Historical  and  similar  subjects  are  taught  by  lecture,  min- 
gled with  questions.  The  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself, 
readily  and  correctly;  the  teacher  speaks- no  more,  therefore^ 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation,  or  to  induce 
suitable  answers.  Self-exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  co»- 
stantly  encouraged.  He  is  taught  to  observe  whatever  is  inter- 
esting. Imitation  of  what  is  seen,  and  repetition  of  what  is 
heard,  lead  to  original  thought  This,  however,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  hence  the  teacher  must 
be  satisfied  to  allow  some  to  learn  what  others  have  found 
^out.  The  common  mistakes  of  overburthening  the  mind  with 
positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in  teaching,  are 

*  I  give  merely  an  abstract  of  tlie  views  of  Dr.  Dicsterwcg,  as  suited  to  the 
limits  of  my  Report.  Dr.  Diostcrwcg  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  practical 
•  teachers  of  Germany.  He  was  formerly  director  of  the  normal  school  at  Moers, 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  was  transferred  from  that  poet  to  the  soninary 
at  Berlin.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Pedagogical  Journal,  Uie  Rhine  sheets  for 
education  and  instruction.    (RhckiiKchc  Bl&tter  filr  Erziehung  und  Unterriclit.) 
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to  be  avoided,  as  both  are  injurious  to  mental  development. 
The  teacher  must  be  able  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  and, 
therefore,  should  know  how  to  communicate  it  without  a  book, 
and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil  by  proper  questions. 
It  is  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  which  will  determine  the 
measure  of  his  success  in  ailer  life ;  and  hence  this  activity, 
rather  than  positive  knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  as  the 
object  of  the  instruction  at  school 

In  regard  to  this  last  named  principle,  although  I  consider  it 
applicable,  in  a  great  degree,  in  elementary  education,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  exception  must  be  made  of  the  cases  of  pu- 
pils who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving  the  school,  and 
to* whom,  therefore,  the  knowledge  which  they  will  have  imme- 
diate occasion  to  use,  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  edu- 
cation effective.  In  general,  where  the  mind  may  be  cultivated 
by  different  studies,  choice  should  be  made  of  those  most  likely 
to  be  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future  career,  especially 
if  his  education  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have 
time  to  master  the  complete  circle. 

I  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  studies,  following  it  by  such  remarks  as  to  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  particular  branches  as  may  appear  necess€Lry» 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  courses  with  those  of  the  Doro- 
thean  school. 

RxuGious  Instruction. 

Class  VI.  Four  hours  per  week.    Narration  by  the  teacher  of  stories  from 

the  Old  Testament,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  repeated  by  the 

pupils.    Easy  verses  learned  by  heart. 
Class  y.  Four  hours.    Stories  from  the  gospels,  except  the  latter  portion  of 

the  Life  of  Christ.    Church  songs  and  Bible  verses  learned. 
Class  IV.  Three  hours.    The  Old  Testament  in  a  more  connected  form. 

The  moral  of  the  history  is  impressed  upon  the  children.    The 

Ten  Commandments  and  church  songs  committed  to  memory. 
Class  III.  Two  hours.    The  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  to  the  period  of  his 

imprisonment    Church  history.    Four  weeks  are  set  apart 

for  learning  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
nas*»  II.  Two  hours.    The  Protestant  Catechism  conmiittcd  to  memory 

and  explained.    Church  songs  and  verses  committed. 
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CUuM  I.  Two  hours.  A  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
particularly  after  the  Apostolic  age.  History  of  the  Reformation. 
Review  of  the  Bible.  Committing  to  memory  psalms  and 
hymns,  continued. 

Gkeman  Laiiguaoe. 

Class  VI.  Four  hours.  IZzercises  of  speech.  Stories  narrated  to  the  chil- 
dren and  repeated  hy  them.  After  learning  to  write,  these 
stories  are  written  upon  the  slate. 

Class  V.  Four  hours.    Exercises  in  orthography.    Etymology  begun. 

Class  IV.  Four  hours.  Elzercises  in  orthography  and  style.  Every  week  « 
short  composition  is  written  on  some  subject  which  has  been 
narrated. 

Class  III.  Grammar  continued. 

Class  II.  Four  hours.  Original  compositions,  which  are  corrected  during 
the  recitation.    Syntax  commenced. 

Class  I.  Three  hours.  Compositions  on  historical  subjects.  Essays  written 
at  home  and  corrected  in  the  class-room.    Syntax  continued. 

Latin  Languaoe. 

Class  IV.  Three  hours.  Declensions  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns 
learned.  Elxamples  learned  by  heart,  and  others  written  as  an 
exercise  at  home.    Auxiliary  verbs  conjugated. 

Class  III.  Four  hours.  Comparison  of  adjectives.  Regular  verbs  conju- 
gated. 

Class  II.  Four  hours.  Irregular  verbs.  Syntax  begun.  Translation  fironi 
Latin  into  German. 

Class  I.  Six  hours.  Grammar  continued.  Written  exercises  at  home  and 
in  the  class.  Every  four  weeks  an  extempore  exercise  is  written, 
which  the  teachers  correct  out  of  school  hours.  Cornelius 
Nepos  read  and  construed. 

Fexnch  Lanouaoe. 

Class  IIL  Three  hours.    Elxercises  in  reading.    Elements  of  grammar. 

Words  learned  by  heart    Easy  exercises  written  at  home  and 

in  school  hours. 
Class  II.    Four  hours.     Regular  and  irregular  verbs  learned.    Syntax. 

Translations  from  French  into  German.    Words  learned  by 

rote. 
Class  I.  Four  hours.    Written  exercises  of  increased  difficulty.    Tables 

dictated  and  learned  by  heart    Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  read. 

AarrHMxna 

Class  VI.  Four  hours.  Practical  Arithmetic  The  fundamental  operations 
taught  with  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred;  first  mentally, 
then  with  blocks,  and  afterwards  with  figures.  Exerci^rs  pre- 
pared at  home  twice  a  week. 
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Clan  V.  Four  bounL  The  fbar  groimd  roles  eontinoed,  with  namben  as 
h%h  as  one  thousand.  Exercises  in  reading  yid  writing  large 
nmnbers.  Mental  arithmetic  especially  practised.  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  abstract  nnmbers. 

Class  IV.  Four  hours.  Addition  and  subtraction  revised.  Muhiplieatiaii 
and  division  of  abstract  numbers.  Weights  and  imnsiirf 
<»Tpiliincd 

Class  nL  Four  hoars.    The  four  ground  rules,  with  fractions. 

Class  IL  Tliree  hours.    Revision  of  the  above.    Rule  of  three. 

Class  L  Tliree  hours.  In  the  first  year  practical  arithmetic  finished.  Pro- 
portions and  dednal  fractions,  Elements  of  algebra.  Mental 
algebra. 


T. 

Class  IV.  TVo  hours.  The  essential  preparatory  exercises  in  fiMm,  in  cob- 
nexion  with  drawing.    Rudiments  <nqiUined. 

Class  nL  TVo  hours.  Practice  in  the  position  of  points,  drawing  of  lines, 
angles,  plane  figures,  representations  of  solids. 

Class  IL  Two  hours.  Elements  of  geometry  proper,  the  point,  line,  sngles, 
triangles,  and  measures  of  straight  lines,  sur&ees,  and  con- 
tents. 

Class  I.  Two  hoursL  Plane  geometry  completed,  with  practical  exercises. 
Every  alternate  six  months  lessons  in  physics  are  given. 

NaTUEAL  HiSTIHlT. 

Class  IL  Two  hours.  In  the  summer  term,  study  of  certain  rlissfs  of 
plants.  In  the  winter  term,  of  animals.  The  subject  u  Ulas- 
trated  by  drawings. 

Class  I.  Two  hours.  Systematic  botany  during  the  winter  term,  and  lool- 
ogy  and  mineralogy  during  the  winter. 

Gboorafht. 

Class  IIL  TVo  hours.  Knowledge  of  home.  Berlin  and  its  environs.  Re- 
gency of  Potsdam.  Province  of  Brandenburg.  Necessary 
technical  terms  explained,  as  horizontal,  vertical,  &c. 

Class  IL  Two  hours.    Geography  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

Class  I.  Two  hours.  General  geography,  particularly  Europe  and  America. 
Asia  more  generally.    Africa  and  Australia  very  bri^y. 

HonroETt 

Class  II.  Two  hours.  View  of  universal  history,  biographical  rather  than 
chronologicaL 

Class  I.  Two  hours.  First  year  universal  history  completed.  Second  jrear 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  particularly  of  Prussia.  The 
most  important  inventions  and  discoveries  are  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  these  countries. 
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RlADINO. 

ClaM  VI.  Seven  hoars.    Reading  by  the  phonic  (lautir)  method.    AnaljrsiB 

of  words  in  regard  to  division  into  syllables  and  sounds. 
Class  V.  Seven  hours.    Mechanical  reading  continued,  but  with  reference  to 

the  meaning  of  the  words.    The  pupils  are  examined  upon 

words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs. 
Class  IV.  Four  hours.    Explanatory  reading  continued.    Accentuation.    No 

piece  is  allowed  to  be  read  without  its  being  understood. 
Class  III.  Two  hours.    Rythmical  reading  begun.    Interesting  portions  of 

the  matter  read,  narrated  by  the  pupils  in  their  own  words. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Rythmical  readmg  continued. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Reading  of  some  of  the  German  classics.    Analysis 

of  the  subject  read. 

WRmwa. 

Class  VI.  Five  hours.  Introductory  exercises  of  drawing  upon  the  slate. 
Copying  the  small  letters  fix)m  the  black-board.  Writing  on 
paper.  Capital  letters.  Written  exercises  at  home  twice  a 
week. 

Class  V.  Five  hours.  Writing  of  Grerman  characters  continued.  Roman 
letters  begun.  Copying  from  a  book  at  home,  with  special  re- 
ference to  orthography. 

Class  rV.  Four  hours.  Writing  in  Grerman  and  Roman  characters  con- 
tinued. Two  hours  copying  from  copy-slips.  Two  hoars 
writing  from  dictation. 

Class  III.  Three  hours.  Exercises  of  Class  IV.  continued.  Pupils  who 
write  well  are  allowed  to  write  without  lines.  Writing  without 
copies,  according  to  progress. 

Class  II.  Two  hours.  £!xercises  continued.  Most  of  the  pupils  write 
without  lines  or  by  directing  points  merely. 

Class  I.  The  written  exercises  in  other  departments  are  examined,  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  the  handwriting.  No  special  lessons  are 
given. 

Deawing. 

Class  IV.  Two  hours.    Drawing  straight  lines  in  various  directions  and  of 

various  lengths.    Making  definite  angles.    Drawing  triangles, 

squares,  and  other  rectilinear  figures. 
Class  III.  Two  hours.    Drawing  of  circles  and  ovals. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Drawing  of  bodies  bounded  by  planes  and  straight 

lines  in  perspective.    Drawing  of  curves. 
Class  I.  Drawing  from  natural  objects,  fi-oro  plaster  casts,  and  models. 

SlNGINQ. 

Class  IV.  Two  hours  suffice  to  learn  fifteen  or  twenty  songs,  of  one  or  two 
verses,  by  note,  and  some  ten  choral  songs. 
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Class  III.  Two  hours,    fiongs  with  two  parts  contumed.    Chorals  with  one 

voice. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Songs  with  two  or  three  voices  continued. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Songs  and  chorals  with  three  or  four  parts. 

Once  (luring  the  morning  there  is  an  interval  for  recreation 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  are  directed  in 
their  exercises  of  marching  and  counter-marching,  and  the  like, 
by  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  foregoing  programme,  as  far 
as  it  extends,  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  educate  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  the  senses;  to  give  mental 
vigour,  while  it  furnishes  information  useful  to  the  pupil  in  after 
life. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction, 
even  as  intended  for  Protestants,  which  may  be  remarked  in  the 
fifth  and  third  classes,  the  object  of  which  I  do  not  understand. 
In  other  respects,  when  sectarian  instruction  may  be  given,  as 
in  this  school,  where  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denomination,  the 
course  appears  to  be  good.  The  manner  of  communicating 
the  instruction  by  conversation  and  lectures,  used  in  both  this 
and  the  Dorothean  school,  renders  it  very  effective.  There 
are  in  all  the  classes,  taken  together,  twenty-two  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  religious  instruction  here,  and  eighteen  in  the 
other,  but  the  programme  does  not  show  a  gain  in  the  amount 
of  knowledge  communicated. 

The  course  in  the  mother  tongue  is  fully  explained  in  the 
programme,  and  is  well  adapted  to  produce  fluency  and  accu- 
racy of  expression  in  conversation  and  writing.  Both  this  and 
the  foregoing  course  extend,  as  they  should,  through  all  the 
classes. 

The  Latin  language  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  gymnasium,  to  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history, 
the  business  of  the  chemist  and  druggist,  and  perhaps,  to  use 
the  language  of  an  accomplished  teacher  in  one  of  the  higher 
town  schools, «« because  such  always  has  been  the  custom.**  I 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  course  of  this  school  over 
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that  of  the  other,  considering  the  tinne  of  twenty-seven  hours 
devoted  to  it  more  appropriate  than  of  thirty,  as  in  the  other. 

The  French,  besides  combining  with  the  German  and  Latin  to 
give  the  due  proportion  of  intellectual  culture  from  language,  is 
introductory  to  the  courses  in  the  real  schools,  which  are  pa- 
rallel with  the  gymnasia,  and  prepare  for  the  polytechnic  or 
other  special  schools,  as  the  latter  do  for  the  university.  It  is 
practically  useful,  too,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  more  so  than 
at  present.  The  Latin  language  is  begun  in  the  fourth  class,  or 
at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  French  language  in  the  third 
class,  but  neither  occupy  more  than  three  hours  a  week,  until 
a  year  afterwards.  These  languages  occupy  fifty-six  hours  in 
the  Dorothean  school,  and  forty-seven  in  this,  per  week,  during 
the  entire  period  through  which  they  are  taught. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  foundation  laid  for  arithmetic. 
The  pupils  are  engaged  a  year  in  practical  arithmetic  before 
they  are  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  abstract  numbers.  Ha- 
bits of  thought  are  given  by  simple  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic. The  eye  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  mind  by  computing  with 
cubes,  according  to  the  method  already  described  in  the  schools 
of  Holland.  Written  arithmetic  relieves  the  mental  exertion, 
aids  the  memory,  and  trains  the  hand.  The  course  is  then  car- 
ried on,  combining  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  reaching 
algebra,  which  is  also,  in  part,  taught  mentally.  The  text- 
book of  arithmetic  is  a  very  useful  treatise,  by  Dr.  Diesterweg 
and  Mr.  Heuser.^  I  liked  the  course  in  this  school  altogether 
belter  than  that  in  the  other,  where,  however,  in  the  older 
classes,  the  same  text-book  is  used. 

The  course  of  geometry  begins  with  ideas  of  form,  in  con- 
nexion with  drawing,  according  to  Pestalozzi's  method,  which 
it  follows  in  general.  It  is  thus  a  powerful  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  mind,  and,  though  the  time  occupied  is  greater  than  if 
the  subject  were  taught  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  results  are 
much  more  satisfactory.    If  there  is  latent  mathematical  talent 

*  Tliie  work  has  ^nc  through  tcu  editions. 
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in  a  pupil,  his  powers  of  invention  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  out 
by  this  method. 

Natural  history  is  not  left  .to  incidental  instruction,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  reading-book,  but  is  directly  taught  in  the  last  two  - 
years.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  fruits  of  this 
instruction  in  the  seminary  school  itself,  but  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary  were  pursuing  the  subject  with  zeaL  In  comparing 
this  course  with  that  of  the  other  school,  I  think  it  preferable, 
except  in  the  omission,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  account  of  the 
domestic  animals.  There  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  great  improve- 
ments in  teaching  this  branch  at  a  future  day.  At  present,  the 
plan  is  hardly  formed,  and  the  collections  for  illustration,  where 
they  exist  at  all,  are,  in  general,  quite  small.  There  is,  besides, 
a  tendency  to  make  the  course  too  stricdy  scientific. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  geography  is  that  already  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  school  at  Haarlem  and  at  Halle.  It  is 
begun  in  the  third  class,  or  at  nine  years  of  age,  with  a  de^ 
scription  of  home.  History,  which  in  its  elements  is  combined 
with  geography,  takes  a  separate  place  in  the  second  class. 
The  practice  of  giving  biographical  sketches  instead  of  mere 
chronological  details,  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The 
pupil  learns  with  interest  the  events  of  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  made  an  impression  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived: 
these  events  form  an  outline  which  is  easily  fixed  in  the  mind, 
and  may  subsequently  be  filled  up  in  detail  Again,  the  discus- 
sions of  inventions  and  discoveries  in  art  or  science  afford  re- 
lief from  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  revolutions,  and  serve 
to  show  the  influence  of  genius  exerted  in  civil  life. 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read,  wants  only  the  use 
of  words  having  a  meaning,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  system,  to  be 
nearly  perfect  No  reading  is  allowed,  however,  without  under- 
standing not  only  the  words,  but  their  connexion,  and  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  sentences.  The  habit  of  thus  giving  paraphrases 
of  subjects,  leads  to  facility  of  expression,  and  by  combining 
this  with  copying  from  good  models,  a  correct  style  is  formed. 
The  course  of  reading  of  the  highest  class,  includes  selections 
from  the  German  classics.    Introductory  exercises  in  drawing 
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precede  the  instruction  in  writing ;  these  nriight,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  much  further  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  handwri- 
ting is  produced  by  the  succession  of  exercises  described  in  the 
programme.  The  course  of  drawing,  which  is  commenced  asr 
a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  class,  is  intended  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  facility,  such  objects  of 
furniture,  machinery,  &c.,  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  repre- 
sent in  his  occupations  in  after  life.  The  addition  of  two  hours 
of  drawing  in  the  fifth  class,  as  in  the  Dorothean  school,  would 
seem  to  me  not  to  overburthen  the  class  with  work,  while  it 
would  add  materially  to  their  proficiency  in  this  useful  branch. 

Singing  is  successfully  taught,  and  by  note.  It  is  considered 
an  indispensable  branch  of  instruction,  and  all  my  convictions 
are  in  its  favour,  whether  as  a  means  of  developing  moral 
sentiment,  or  of  physical  education.  Singing  by  ear  might, 
however,  very  well  begin  in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  might  be 
increased  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  in  the  lowest,  and 
twenty-eight  in  the  fifth  class.  This  would  make  the  number 
of  hours  for  these  classes  the  same  as  in  the  Dorothean  school. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  difiercnt  studies  will  appear  better 
by  the  annexed  table.  In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  in- 
serted in  the  heading  of  the  columns,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  those  of  intelligent  and  industrious  boys,  entering 
at  six  years,  and  going  regularly  through  the  classes.  As  in 
the  former  tables,  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  placed  in  the 
first  column,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  occupied  by  the 
several  classes  in  the  following  ones,  and  the  total  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  each  subject,  while  in  the  school,  in  the  last 
column.  In  forming  this  total,  the  number  of  hours  occupied 
by  the  four  lower  classes,  the  course  in  each  of  which  is  of  one 
year,  is  reckoned  once;  and  the  number  of  hours  of  the  two 
upper  classes,  each  course  occupying  two  years,  is  doubled. 

*^  Ab  has  been  done  for  the  elements  of  an  Engflish  hand,  by  our  countryman,. 
Air.  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  his  admirable  System  of  Graphics.  The  forms  of  th« 
German  letters  would  require  a  different  system. 
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lUtfl  oTdritlbatkn  of  tinie  In  tbe  Rojtl  SemiiMiy  School  of  Berlin. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Religioos  InBtruclioD, 
Genniin  Lmnguiigf , 

Rending, 

Latin  Lsjiguage,  •  - 
French  Language,  -  ■ 
Arithmetic,  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
Geometry,  .  .  .  . 
Nalurnl  HUtory,  .  . 
Geography,    -    .    -    > 

Writing, 

Drawing, 

Singing,    .    .    .    .    . 


From  thia  table  it  appears  that  language  occupies  one  hundred 
and  lire  hours,  estimating  the  time  devoted  to  reading  with  that 
for  German,  Latin,  and  French,  science  sixty<four  hours,  and 
the  mechanical  branches,  including  writing,  drawing,  and  sing- 
ing, forty<three.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  results  are  in  these  proportions.  The  least  consideration  will 
show  that  the  progress  in  different  branches  in  the  same  school 

*  Thii  includea  preparatory  geometrical  eiorciaei. 
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cannot  be  estimated  by  the  time  devoted  to  them;  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  acquisition,  the  difierent  periods  of  the  course  at 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  various  other  causes,  prevent 
comparisons  of  this  sort.  Not  only  so,  but  the  time  occupied  in 
the  same  subjects  in  difierent  schools,  which  might  be  thought  to 
afford  an  accurate  test  of  comparative  progress  in  them,  can- 
not, in  reality,  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  without  at  the 
same  time  carefully  studying  the  programmes,  to  ascertain  how 
the  time  is  applied  in  each  class,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
distributed  among  the  several  classes.  The  two  higher  city 
schools  just  described,  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Dorothean  school  is 
the  stronger  in  language,  and  the  seminary  school  in  science. 
Such  is  the  general  reputation  of  the  two,  and  such  is  the  tone 
which  the  director  of  each  would  be  likely  to  give  to  the  school 
under  his  charge.  The  impression  which  I  derived  from  visit- 
ing the  two  establishments  was  to  the  same  effect  The  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  language  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  two  schools  is,  however,  ninety-eight  for  the  first,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  for  the  second,  and  to  science,  eighty-two  for 
the  former  and  sixty-four  for  the  latter;  leading,  in  both  cases, 
to  the  reverse  of  the  conclusion  just  stated.  If  differences  in 
the  arrangement  of  studies,  in  the  power  of  the  teachers,  in  the 
methods  and  implements  of  instruction,  and  even  in  the  pupils 
themselves,  may  lead  to  such  results,  small  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  time  allotted  to  different  branches  should  not, 
without  carefully  checking  their  results  by  other  comparisons, 
be  assumed  to  indicate  corresponding  differences  in  the  value 
of  the  courses. 

In  following  the  course  of  studies  of  these  two  schools,  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  of  the  lowest  class,  in  each,  are  almost 
identical.  In  the  next,  the  seminary  school  has  greatly  the 
advantage  in  the  compactness  of  arrangement,  by  which  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  is  confined  to  fewer  subjects.  No  less 
than  ten  branches  are  introduced  into  the  programme  of  this 
class  in  the  Dorothean  school,  while  there  are  but  five  in  the 
seminary  school.    The  scientific  branches,  except  ihose  which 
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run  through  all  the  years,  are  introduced  later  in  the  latter 
school,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  concen- 
trating the  attention  on  a  few  subjects,  where  it  is  possible.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce  these 
branches  early,  except  as  matters  of  incidental  instruction. 
The  separation  of  the  programmes  of  the  two  schools,  produced 
as  just  stated,  renders  it  difficult  briefly  to  compare  the  courses 
of  the  same  class  in  each.  A  general  comparison  of  the  sub- 
jects shows  that  the  German  language  is  taught  according 
to  the  same  plan  in  each,  and  that  the  highest  class  attains  the 
same  level  in  each,  as  far  as  the  grammar  is  concerned;  much 
more  attention,  however,  is  paid  in  the  seminary  school  to  the 
reading  courses,  as  well  for  the  acquisition  of  reading  as  an 
art,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  as  for  the  incidental  know- 
ledge to  be  communicated.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pupil's 
time,  in  the  school  just  named,  is  devoted  to  the  vernacular. 
The  Latin  is  begun  in  the  same  class  in  both  schools,  but  the 
course  in  the  Dorothean  school  at  once  takes  the  lead  of 
the  other,  and  keeps  it  throughout.  The  French  begins  in 
the  fifth  class  in  one  school,  and  in  the  third  in  the  other;  and, 
though  the  programmes  terminate  at  about  the  same  point,  there 
is  a  greater  proficiency  made  in  the  Dorothean  school.  One 
object,  if  not  the  principal  one,  of  learning  this  language  being 
to  speak  it,  the  early  commencement  is  an  advantage.  In 
a  general  comparison  of  progress  in  language,  the  Dorothean 
school,  as  already  stated,  ranks  higher  than  the  other. 

The  courses  of  arithmetic  are  diflferent,  but  terminate  at  the 
same  level ;  I  have  already  mentioned  my  preference  for  the 
course  of  the  seminary.  Geometry  is  begun  in  the  fifth  class 
in  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  fourth  in  the  seminary  school; 
the  courses  go  on  together  for  three  classes,  and  extend  further 
in  the  latter  institution.  The  difierences  in  the  courses  of  na- 
tural history  have  already  been  the  subject  of  remark.  The 
course  of  geography  is  essentially  the  same,  differing  only  in 
the  age  of  the  pupil  at  beginning.  History  is  begun  in  the 
fourth  class  of  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  second  in  the  seminary 
school:  it  is  more  svstematic  in  the  former,  and  assumes  more 
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ihe  form  of  biography  in  the  latter:  the  range  of  the  two  courses 
does  not  differ  essentially.  Taking  these  branches,  classed  as 
scientific,  together,  the  superiority  is  with  the  seminary  school, 
and  thus,  in  both  this  and  the  former  case,  the  judgment  which 
would  have  been  pronounced  by  referring  to  the  numbers 
merely,  is  reversed. 

HIGHER  BURGHER  SCHOOL  OF  POTSDAM. 

This  school*  differs  from  those  already  described  in  several 
pai*ticulars,  exemplifying,  in  its  arrangements,  the  division  into 
lower  and  higher  burgher  schools,  and  carrying  the  courses  of 
the  latter  decidedly  into  the  domain  of  secondary  instruction. 
Its  principal  objects  are  to  prepare  children  of  both  sexes  for 
occupations  connected  with,  or  corresponding  to,  the  lower 
trades,  and  boys  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupations,  as 
builders,  architects,  Slc,  or  for  admission  into  the  trade  school 
connected  with  the  Government,  Mechanics',  or  Trade  Institute 
at  Berlin,'!'  and  for  the  gymnasium.  This  school  thus  supplies 
instruction  of  different  grades;  first,  elementary  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind;  second,  that  usually  given  in  the  "  real  schools"  of 
Prussia,  and  third,  that  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  higher 
classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  grammar  school.  Hence  its  studies 
embrace  many  subjects  and  stages  of  progress  which  properly 
belong  to  secondary  instruction,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  other  higher  burgher  schools. 

The  pupils  pursue  a  course  common  to  all  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  or  from  about  six  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  a  separation  takes  place.  Those  who  are  to  leave  school 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  pass  into  the  "  middle  burgher  school 
class,"  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  is  dropped,  and 
the  time  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  German,  mathema- 
tics, geography  and  history,  the  elements  of  natural  history, 
technology  and  physics,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music 
Those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a  higher  class  of  a  gym- 


•  Under  the  charge  of  din  etor  liOfilcr. 

t  This  excellent  ini^titution  will  he  hereafter  particularly  devoribcd 
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oasium,  or  ivho  intend  to  pursue  the  entire  course  here,  pass 
from  the  third  class  to  the  '*  second  burgher  school  class.^ 
These  arrangements  appear  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens 
of  Potsdam,  for,  in  1837,  forty-two  pupils  passed  from  the  third 
class  to  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  and  forty-one  to  the 
second  class  of  the  higher  school. 

Pupils  preparing  for  the  sixth  class  of  a  gymnasium  leave 
this  school  in  the  *'  second  elementary  class,"  or  at  about  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  and  those  who  aim  at  the  third  class  of  a 
gymnasium,  usually  pass  from  this  at  the  close  of  the  course 
of  the  second  class  in  the  higher  school.  The  first,  or  upper 
class,  thus  contains  only  those  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  into  ac- 
tive business  life  on  leaving  the  school,  or  to  enter  a  special 
school  of  arts  and  trades.  On  this  account,  the  branches  of 
science  which  are  immediately  applicable  to  such  objects,  are 
introduced  into  the  course.  This  class  consisted,  in  1837,  of 
ten  pupils.  The  complete  course  is  usually  gone  through  at  or 
before  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  entitles  the  pupil  to  claim  one 
year  of  voluntary  military  service,  instead  of  the  three  regular 
years,  and  qualifies  him  for  appointment  in  the  government 
bureaux. 

The  six  boys'  and  three  girls'  classes  have  twelve  ordinary 
teachers,  besides  one  assistant,  and  two  female  teachers.  Each 
of  the  lower  classes  has  but  one  teacher,  who  attends  to  all 
the  subjects  as  in  the  other  schools  already  described.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was,  in  1837,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  boys. 

The  usual  system  of  change  of  place  in  the  classes  is  em- 
ployed to  excite  emulation,  and  discipline  is  mainly  conducted 
by  means  of  a  black-book,  in  which  a  pupil's  name  is  entered 
at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  when  he  has  had  a  certain 
number  of  faults  per  week  or  per  month  marked  against  him 
by  the  teacher.  Marks  of  merit  are  allowed  to  cancel  those  of 
demerit.  The  entry  is  communicated  to  the  pupil's  comrades, 
and  also  to  his  parents.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
these  and  similar  systems  of  discipline  in  day  schools,  I  have 
not  found  any  marked  good  effects  from  them.     If  a  teacher  is 
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competent,  he  keeps  up  good  discipline  without  them,  and  if  he 
is  not,  they  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  him.  In  this  remark 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  communications  to  parents,  which  are 
frequently  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  following  plan,  which 
apparently  bears  some  analogy  to  this,  but  which  owes  its  effi- 
cacy to  a  different  principle,  is  in  successful  operation  in  Dr. 
Mayo's  excellent  boarding-school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. When  a  pupil  proves  insensible  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
teacher,  and  is  frequently  reported  for  offences  or  negligence, 
he  is  required  to  show  to  the  principal  a  written  statement  of 
character  from  each  master  ailer  every  hour.  He  is  thus  sub- 
jected to  admonition  or  other  punishment  from  the  principal 
immediately  afler  committing  an  offence.  For  this  very  strict  su- 
pervision, one  extending  over  a  day  or  week  is  substituted  when 
improvement  manifests  itself,  or  when  the  case  does  not  require 
so  great  severity. 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  the 
burgher  school  at  Potsdam,  and  of  the  time  required  for  their 
completion,  with  remarks  and  comparisons  with  the  schools 
already  described. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  distribution  of  time  gives  also  a  list 
of  the  subjects  of  instruction;  it  is  arranged  exactly  like  the 
similar  ones  already  presented.  The  first  two  columns  of  figures 
on  the  left  hand  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week 
in  the  two  classes  of  the  higher  school.  The  third  contains 
those  of  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  the  pupils  in  which 
terminate  their  course  here;  The  next  three  contain  the  hours 
of  study  of  the  elementary  classes,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  schooL 
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TkUeirftbedubibatiaa  of  time  of  the  Higber  Botghet  School  oT  P 


INSTRUCTION. 


liH 


Reli^om  Instrucljon, 
Gcmun  Lingiuge^ 
Reading,  -    .    -    - 
Latin, 

Arithmetic,  -    -  - 

Geometry,    -    -  ■ 

NotnrsI  Hutory,  - 

Geography,  -    ■  ■ 

Technology,      ■    ■ 

Writing,  -  -  . 
Drawbg,  -  .  . 
Bingiug 


*  Inclodei  oitbognphy,  9  boon;  grammu',  3  boon;  exerciasi  of  ilyle,  I 

f  lDclud«  eterciaei  of  memory,  3  hours. 

I  Fiepuitory  eierciaes. 

4  Elementi  of  fbrm. 

i  The  column  of  totals  refers  to  the  regular  progreasion  of  five  classes,  and  is 
oblaiDed  by  doubling  the  numbers  here  given  for  the  three  elementary  and  two 
nppcr  burgher  school  cUssos. 
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Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the  burgher  schools  already 
described,  we  have  in  this  one  technology,  physics,  and  che- 
mistry, and  the  number  of  hours  attached  to  them  in  the  forego- 
ing table  shows  that  they  are  actually  taught  to  a  considerable 
extent.  These  subjects  are  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  study  in  the  languages  is  increased,  requiring  an  un- 
due degree  of  labour  of  the  classes,  and  dividing  their  attention 
among  too  many  subjects.  Thirty-eight  hours  of  attendance 
on  school  per  week  is  certainly  too  much  to  require. 

Latin  is  begun  in  the  second  elementary  class,  where  the  first 
rudiments  of  grammar  are  learned,  and  easy  sentences  trans- 
lated. This  course  is  continued  in  the  next  class.  Those  who 
intend  to  leave  the  school  in  the  middle  burgher  school  class, 
may  be  excused  from  attending  the  Latin  lessons  in  the  first 

The  second  class  of  the  higher  school  read  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  the  first  Crosar  and  Ovid.  Their  proficiency  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  me  to  correspond  at  all  with  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  this  branch,  viz.  forty.  The  object  of  this  instruction, 
for  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  gymnasium,  is  stated  to  be  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  the  science  necessary  to  their  callings, 
without  embarrassment  from  the  terms.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
in  such  a  case,  the  system  pursued  in  Mr.  Wood's  school,  applied 
to  learning  the  etymology  of  compound  Latin  words,  and  of  the 
German  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  answer  the  end 
better,  with  a  less  consumption  of  time;  and  if  Latin  is  to  be  re- 
tained, the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  in  the  Dorothean 
school  (thirty),  or  in  the  seminary  school  (twenty-seven),  seem 
much  better  suited  to  the  object  in  view.  I  am  induced  to  what 
may  seem  a  tedious  discussion  of  these  programmes,  because 
they  afibrd  different  examples  of  primary  instruction — ^the^ade 
with  which  our  college  must  begin,  and  we  cannot  examine 
too  carefully  the  subjects  which  should  compose  it,  nor  draw 
too  largely  upon  experience  in  the  details  of  arrangement. 

French.  This  course  does  not  difier  materially  from  those 
already  given.  Telemachus  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  time 
appropriated  to  the  language  appears  sufficient,  without  being 
burthcnsomc.    Both  the  Latin  and  French  being  commenced 

34 
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in  the  second  elementary  class,  which  contains  pupils  who 
intend  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  **  middle  burgher  school 
class  year,"  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  time  is  thrown  awaj, 
as  very  little  proficiency  can  be  made  in  so  short  a  period;  the 
force  of  this  objection  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  fact,  that  the  arrangement  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  disposition  for  language  which  may  warrant 
a  change  in  the  destination  of  the  pupil. 

In  arithmetic^  the  lowest  class  is  employed  mainly  in  the  men- 
tal exercises.  After  they  have  learned  to  make  figures,  they 
prepare  written  examples  at  home.  In  the  next  class,  written 
arithmetic  is  combined  with  mental.  The  four  ground  rules 
are  learned  with  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Preparatory 
exercises  in  fractions  are  taught  The  first  elementary  class 
proceed  as  far  as  to  include  fractions,  and  a  part  of  the  class 
study  proportions.  The  middle  burgher  school  class  pass  on 
to  decimal  fractions  and  the  square  and  cube  root  The  second 
burgher  school  class  have  their  attention  in  these  same  parts 
of  arithmetic  directed  to  the  technical  applications,  and  besides* 
begin  algebra,  and  proceed  as  far  as  simple  equations.  The 
first  burgher  school  class  extend  their  course  of  algebra 
through  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  progres- 
sions, and  logarithms.  Mercantile  arithmetic  also  forms  part 
of  their  course.  These  latter  subjects,  however,  can  in  no  wise 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  primary  instruction. 

Geometry.  Preparatory  exercises  of  form,  after  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi,  are  taught  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the 
higher  ones  proceed  through  the  elements  of  geometry,  and 
include  mensuration  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  head  mas- 
ter has  arranged,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  a  course  contain- 
ing the  most  important  elements,  and  teaches  also  by  lectures, 
which  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  out  The  time  allotted  to 
this  subject  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  seminary  school,  and  I 
saw  some  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  beginning  the  ele- 
mentary exercises  so  early. 

Knowledge  of  nature  and  art.  The  introduction  to  this  sub- 
ject, taught  in  the  lowest  two  classes,  is  drawn  from  natural 
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history,  physical  geography,  and  physics,  and  is  made  the 
means  of  inductive  exercise.  The  recitations  and  conversation 
lectures  which  I  heard,  evidently  interested  the  pupils,  while 
they  cultivated  habits  of  reflection  and  observation.  They  are 
parallel  with  the  lessons  on  objects  of  the  English  schools, 
being,  however,  more  extended.  The  more  systematic  course 
of  natural  history  of  the  higher  classes,  is  like  that  of  the 
seminary  school.  In  summer  the  pupils  make  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  the  country,  for  practical  exercise  in  this  branch, 
under  charge  of  a  teacher:  these  excursions,  if  rightly  impro- 
ved, may  be  made  also  the  means  of  cultivating  proper  relations 
between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  they  are  liable  to  abuse, 
and  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
results.  This  school  possesses  a  good  collection  of  plates  of 
natural  history,*  and  has  the  use  of  the  museum  of  the  trade 
school,  which  is  under  its  roof. 

The  course  o{  technology^  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  arts  and  their  processes,  lies  open  to  the  objection 
already  urged,  on  the  score  of  overburthening  the  pupils  with 
work.  Such  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  physics  and  che- 
mistry, would  be  of  service  in  after  life,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
possibility  of  teaching  it,  except  in  a  mere  outline,  in  a  short 
course,  and  the  time  allotted  appears  to  contemplate  something 
more. 

Geography.  This  course  is  begun  with  physical  geography. 
The  natural  and  artificial  divisions  of  the  world  follow. 
Then  the  physical  and  political  geograply  of  Europe  is  taken 
up.  The  course  of  the  upper  or  middle  burgher  school  class 
terminates  with  that  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  with  a  review  of  the  whole.  The  second 
burgher  school  class  has  the  same  course  with  the  middle  class. 
The  first  takes  up  mathematical  geography,  and  reviews  physi- 
cal geography  more  minutely,  adding  a  knowledge  of  the  cli- 
mate, productions,  commerce,  manufactures,  <&c  of  the  coun- 
tries studied.    Maps  are  drawn,  as  an  exercise,  at  home.   This 

*  By  Fisher  af  BreaUw. 
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geographical  course,  which  attaches  every  other  part  of  the 
information  to  physical  geography,  appeared  to  me  next  in  its 
success  to  the  inductive  plan  already  described.  It  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  raised  maps,  on  which  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  strike  the  eye  more  forcibly  than  on  a 
common  map,  where,  if  the  [rfiysical  details  are  given,  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  places,  the  boundaries,  &;c.  are  ob- 
scured by  them. 

The  course  of  history ^  in  the  lower  classes,  is  like  that  in  the 
other  schools.  In  the  middle  class  the  subject  is  reviewed,  and 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  especially  that  of  Prussia,  and 
of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  is  studied.  The  second  higher 
burgher  school  class  is  taught  an  outline  of  ancient  history,  of 
that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  later  times,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  history  of  Germany  and  of  Brandenburgh.  In  the  first 
class,  the  history  of  Germany,  and  of  modem  Europe  in  gene- 
ral, is  continued. 

In  the  mechanical  branches,  the  distribution  of  time  agrees 
with  that  in  the  other  schools,  except  in  the  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  writing,  which  is  here  twenty-eight,  and  in  the  Doro- 
thean  school  but  sixteen.  Focal  music  is  taught  by  ear  in  the 
lower  classes,  and  by  note  in  the  upper. 

Physical  education.  There  is  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  during  which  the  pupils  are 
free  to  take  exercise,  but  there  is  no  regular  gymnastic  or  other 
exercise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers. 

GENERAL  REMARK& 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  examples  of  schools  usually 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  that  any  general  law 
requiring  exact  uniformity  in  all,  would  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  people,  the  varieties  having  been  framed  to  meet  these 
wants. 

Accordingly,  the  project  of  1819,*  which  contains  a  parti- 
cular course  for  the  burgher  school,  has  not  been  adopted,  and 

♦  Report  of  M.  Cousin,  Aroer.  Edit,  pp.  56,  57. 
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though  the  Royal  Cabinet  Order  of  September,  1829,*  refers  to 
improvements  in  the  burgher  schools  generally,  as  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  produce  a  more  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  class.t 

It  is  obvious,  also,  from  what  has  been  presented,  that  the 
elementary  instruction  requires  raising  to  a  higher  level  than 
at  present,  namely,  to  that  of  which  an  example  has  been  given 
in  the  higher  elementary  school  of  Weissenfels.    That  then  all 
pupils  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  devote  a  longer 
time  to  education  should  pass  to  other  schools,  of  a  kind  de- 
pending upon  their  destination  in  after  life,  as  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  parents  and  their  own  talents.    The 
lone  of  these  higher  schools  would,  it  appears,  require  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  population  among  which 
they  are  placed,  whether  that  of  the  country,  of  small  towns,  or 
of  cities.    In  the  cities,  it  has  been  seen  that  one  class  of  burgher 
schools  required  is  provided,  and  others  will  be  described  be- 
longing more  properly  to  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  upon 
the  province  of  which,  however,  these  latter  decidedly  trench. 
An  example  of  a  systematic  arrangement  appropriate  to  a  city 
is  afforded  by  the  burgher  school  of  Leipsic,  presently  to  be 
described.    Such  a  plan  would,  however,  be  inappropriate  to 
a  small  town,  where,  of  necessity,  several  schools  must  be 
united  in  one.    In  this  case,  it  would  require  care  to  avoid  the 
union  of  incompatible  classes  of  pupils,  causing  mutual  losses  of 
time,  and  giving  rise  to  defective  habits  of  study.    The  same 
teachers  should  give  instruction  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  school,  in  the  same  or  kindred  subjects,  rather  than  to  unite 
different  classes.    The   pupil  preparing  for  the  gymnasium 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  study  the  natural  sciences  or  ma- 
thematics which  he  will  pursue  there,  and  of  which  he  does 
not  feel  the  want  for  admission,  nor  the  student  who  is  to  enter 

*  AUgemeine  Schul  Zeitung,  Abth.  1,  Num.  9,  quoted  bj  Dr.  Harnisch,  *'I>ie 
Deutsche  BOrgenchule,**  p.  99. 

t  See  abo  Harniscb  **Dio  Deutsche  BHrgrcrflchule,"  page  101. 
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SD  architectoraly  commercial,  or  trade  school,  the  classic* 
which  the  gymnasia!  student  requires  for  his  admission. 

When  there  are  equally  good  means  for  the  cuUimtion  of 
the  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  the  destination  of  the  individual 
should  regulate  those  which  are  to  be  applied  to  his  case.  As 
this  destination  usualTy  only  appears  as  the  pupil  advances  in  age 
and  intellectual  developnrient,  many  different  classes  must  oe* 
cessarily  be  kept  together  during  the  elementary  period.  Sub- 
sequently, when  a  separation  in  the  character  of  the  studies  be- 
comes expedient,  it  should,  at  first,  be  gradual,  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one  line  to  another,  and, 
finally,  be  entirely  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  future  occu- 
pation. Mental  discipline  is,  doubtless,  the  chief  object  of  the 
first  periods  of  education,  but  if  it  be  attainable  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  directly  applicable  to  the  pursuits  in  liie, 
such  an  advantage  is  by  no  means  to  be  n^lected.  If  there 
were  but  one  method  for  a  thorough  culture  of  mind,  still,  when 
time  is  allowed  fur  only  a  partial  application  of  that  method,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  adopt  inferior  means,  which  would  pro- 
duce a  result  complete  in  itself,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
knowledge  used  to  train  the  mental  powers  is  also  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  pursuits  in  life.  Where  primary  education  is 
merely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  secondary,  the  problem 
is  much  more  simple. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SAXONY. 

Thb  existing  law  on  primary  instruction  dates  only  from 
1835,*  and  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  carried  into  practice,  except 
in  the  provisions  which  formed  the  law  of  the  land,  and  which  had 
grown  into  usage  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
system.  I  shall  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  main  features 
of  this  law,  which,  in  essentials,  differs  but  little  from  the  exist- 
ing decrees  in  Prussia.  At  one  period  of  its  history.  Saxony 
was  in  advance  of  Prussia  in  the  character  of  its  public  instruc- 
tion, a  distinction  which  it  has  now  lost,  but  which  it  is  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  regain. 

A  number  of  common  schools,  corresponding  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  is  ensured  by  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into  school- 
circuits  (schul-bezirke),  and  all  the  children  residing  in  each 
circuit  must  attend  the  school  there  established  for  eight  years^ 
beginning  at  least  at  the  age  of  six.t  No  boy  can  be  appren- 
ticed until  after  the  age  at  which  he  may  lawfully  leave  school 
Congregations  of  different  religious  persuasions  are  allowed  to 
establish  schools  in  their  circuit,  and  if  no  other  school  exists 
than  one  so  established,  all  the  children  of  the  circuit  are  bound 

*  Law  Na  60,  oonooraing'  popular  elementary  inatmctioiit  Jane  6,  1835. 
(Gesetz  daa  Eleincntar  VoUuchnlwesen  bctreffend  von  6ten  Juni,  1835.)  Also  Na 
61 :  (Diflpositions  relating  to  the  law  on  popular  elementary  instruction,  9th  June, 
1835.)  (Verordnung  zum  Gestetzo,  &c.,  von  9ten  Juni,  1835.)  These  laws,  with 
the  regulations  (or  the  examination  of  teachers^  a  list  of  a  teacher's  library,  and 
directions  for  the  erection  of  schooUhouses^  are  collected  in  one  Tolame,  by  Dr. 
O.  L.  Schulie,  under  the  title  **Das  Elementar.Tolksschulgesctx  fur  die  Kflniglich 
SAchsisohen  Land,  d&c^  mit  InhaltsQbersichten,  yerschiedenen  anmierkaDgeii  and 
erl&uterungen  und  einen  volst&ndigsten  register,  Slc 

t  There  is  attached  to  each  school  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  absence  of  pupils,  and  who  is  entitled  to  a  small  lee  IhMn  the  parents 
for  each  call  he  makes  upon  them. 
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to  attend  it;  they  are  not,  however,  required  to  take  part  in  the 
religious  instruction. 

Every  school  circuit  must  furnish  a  school-house,  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  teacher.  Populous  villages  are  frequently  di- 
vided into  several  circuits.  The  schools  are  supported  from 
funds  of  the  church,  from  the  interest  on  donations  to  the  school- 
fund,  from  fines  levied  on  parents  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  from  a  payment  made  to  the  school-fund  in 
purchases  of  property,  from  collections,  from  the  fees  paid  by 
the  pupils,  and  from  direct  taxation.  These  funds  are  charge- 
able with  the  master's  salary,*  with  the  furniture  of  the  school, 
books  and  slates  for  poor  children,  prizes,  insurance!  and  inci- 
dental expenses. 

According  to  a  census  in  July,  1 832,  Saxony  contained  273,535 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  Adding 
to  this  1126,t  the  probable  increase  up  to  the  close  of  1832,  we 
have  at  that  period  274,661  chikiren  required  to  be  in  the 
schools.  The  census  for  the  same  period  gives  274,305  in  the 
elementary  and  burgher  schools,  leaving  but  356  to  be  accounted 
for  by  those  under  private  instruction,  and  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  gymnasia.  At  the  same  time  there  were  4397  pupils 
in  the  private  schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic  alone,  besides  up- 
wards of  2400  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.;^  This 
excess  is  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  schools, 
by  the  fact  that  children  above  fourteen  and  below  six  years 
of  age  are  included  in  the  number  of  those  reported.  It  seems, 
then,  that  as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  are  con- 
cerned, education  in  Saxony  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state.§ 

Each  primary  school  contained,  in  1832,  at  a  mean,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  children,  those  in  the  country  averaging 

*  The  miniinam  salary  is  ninety  dollars  per  annom. 

t  Deduced  from  Uie  returns  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  the  Kkigdom  of 
Saxony. 

X  Dr.  KrOger*s  translation  of  Cousin's  Report  has  furnished  me  with  these  num- 
bers, or  with  the  data  for  calculating  them.    Appendix,  pp.  218,  219. 

§  The  number  of  children  at  school  is  more  than  one^ixth  of  the  population 
of  Saxony,  rated  at  1,445,000.  The  proportion  exceeds  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia. 
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one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  each  teacher  had  one  hundred  and 
two  pupils  under  his  charge;  these  facts  show  that  the  number 
of  schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  both  require  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, especially  the  latter,  for  in  the  cities,  some  of  the  school- 
houses  can  properly  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

Primary  schools  in  Saxony,  as  in  Prussia,  are  of  two  grades. 
In  the  lower,  or  elementary  school,  pupils  must  receive  instruc- 
tion, by  law,  in: — 1st  Religion.  2d.  Exercises  of  speech  and 
reading.  3d.  Calligraphy  and  orthography,  with  written  exer- 
cises on  subjects  relating  to  the  affairs  of  common  life.  4th. 
Mental  and  written  arithmetic.  5th.  Singing.  6th.  The  most 
important  portions  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  history, 
especially  those  of  the  country.  The  details  of  the  school  plan 
are  left  to  the  teacher  and  local  school-inspector. 

In  the  higher  grade,  or  lower  burgher  school,*  the  amount 
taught  in  these  branches  is  increased,  and  exercises  of  style, 
geometry,  and  drawing,  ai*e  added. 

These  subjects  will  be  recognised  as  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Prussian  schools.  Physical  education  is  alike  left  out  of 
the  general  plan  in  both  countries. 

The  books  used  in  the  Protestant  schools  are,  the  Bible,  Lu- 
ther's Catechism,  the  hymn  book,  and  three  reading-books,  the 
selection  of  which  is  made  by  the  local  school-inspector.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  selection  of  books  is  left  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  regular  time  for  attendance  is  six  hours  on  three  days 
in  the  week,  and  four  on  two  other  days,  making  twenty-six 
hours  per  week.  The  vacations  are  regulated  by  the  church 
festivals,  and  last  about  a  week  at  a  time.  Children  above  ten 
years  of  age,  in  the  country,  are  exempted,  during  harvest  time, 
from  attendance  at  school. 

The  punishments  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments, but  corporal  chastisement,  in  extreme  cases,  is  allowed. 

*  A  fyBtematic  noroenclaturo  for  schools  is  yet  much  needed  in  Germany. 
In  Dresden  Uiey  apply  the  title  of  ^  real  schooP*  to  iv'hat  would  be  called  a  lower 
Imrgher  school  in  Prussia.  A  normal  school  in  Prussia  i^  a  pcniiiiary  for  teach- 
ers, in  Austria  it  is  a  model  higher  rleinentarv   chool. 

35 
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primary;  and  in  the  latter,  three  large  elementary  schools,  and 
their  admirable  higher  burgher  school,  which  occupied  much 
of  my  attention.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  charity 
school  which  I  examined  in  Dresden,  conforms  in  general  to 
the  directions  of  the  law:  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  pupib 
are  occupied  in  manual  labour,  the  boys  in  weaving  straw  and 
spinning,  the  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  or  spinning.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce,  also,  into  some  of  these  schools,  the  art  of 
working  in  wood,  which  consists  of  making  of  this  material 
many  beautiful  articles  now  usually  manufactured  of  straw.*  A 
sedentary  employment  of  this  kind,  however,  should  be  relieved 
by  active  physical  exercise,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  as  little 
attended  to  in  these  schools  as  in  those  of  other  countries  in 
general.  In  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary  for  teachers, 
in  the  Frederick  quarter,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is 
not  allowed  to  exceed  fii\y  in  general.  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  given  by  the  young,  and  comparatively  unprac- 
tised, pupils  of  the  seminary,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  former 
good  arrangement,  is  in  part  neutralized.  These  pupils  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  according  to  my  observation,  usually  better 
instructors  than  older  teachers  who  have  not  had  their  advan- 
tages, though  they  are  deficient  when  compared  with  finished 
theoretical  and  practical  teachers  from  the  same  schools. 

The  city  of  Dresden  owes  to  the  society  for  promoting  edu- 
cation, (Das  Padagogische  Verein,)  the  establishment  of  the 
class  of  schools  called  district  schools,  (burgher  schools,)  in 
which  general  history,  geography,  geometry,  French,  and 
drawing,  are  added  to  the  branches  already  enumerated  as 
composing  elementary  instruction.  The  conferences  of  their 
teachers,  held  once  a  month,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
their  improvement,  and  from  the  activity  displayed  in  them, 

*  The  wood  used  in  aspen,  which,  when  cut  in  pieces,  and  soaked  in  water,  be- 
comes  tough.  It  is  cut  into  strips,  and  t]icn  these  are  separated  into  fibres  of 
l^reater  or  less  degree  of  fineness,  according  to  the  articles  to  be  made.  These 
consist  of  mats,  bags,  baskets,  bonnets,  blinds  for  windows,  &.c.  The  blinds  arc 
woven  in  a  loom. 
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I  doubt  not  they  will  rapidly  advance  in  standing.  In  the 
Catholic  higher  primary  school,  instruction  in  Latin  is  furnished, 
in  addition  to  the  branches  taught  in  the  district  schools.*  It 
is  confined,  however,  to  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  five  of 
which  the  school  is  composed,  which  are  designated  as  gym- 
nasium or  grammar  school  classes.  The  principal  part  of  the 
pupils  leave  this  school  in  the  third  class.t 

In  Leipsic  the  public  primary  schools  are  of  three  sorts,  the 
first  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  receive  supplies 
from  the  public;  the  second  for  those  who,  not  belonging  to  this 
class,  would  still  be  burthencd  by  the  payment  of  a  school  fee; 
the  third,  the  burgher  class.  Many  of  the  schools  for  the  poor 
are  endowed.  One  of  th^m  had,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  in 
1838,  nine  hundred  pupils  and  fourteen  teachers,  some  of  whom 
received  very  good  salaries.  A  second  had  twelve  hundred 
pupils  and  twelve  teachers.  In  this  latter  the  pupils  received 
instruction  only  during  half  the  day,  or  eighteen  hours  per  week, 
being  divided  into  two  sections,  one  attending  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  other  half  the  day 
they  were  engaged,  under  superintendence,  in  the  manufacture 
of  pasteboard  boxes,  which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school 

In  1832  there  were  fifty-one  primary  schools  in  Leipsic,  in- 
structing 16,603  children.  I  shall  describe  the  burgher  school 
in  detail,  as  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  plan  of  organization 
which  I  have  seen.  This  plan  is  not  yet  fully  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  want  of  experienced  teachers 
renders  its  execution  imperfect,  but  these  imperfections  are  in- 
cidental to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  school  and  city, 
and  will,  under  the  active  spirit  now  prevailing,  be  speedily 
changed  for  the  better. 

*  The  fees  in  all  these  schools  are  exceedingly  low ;  in  the  **  real  school,** 
attached  to  the  seminary,  the  iiighest  fee  is  three  dollars  and  ninety  cents  per 
annum;  in  the  Catholic  high  school,  nine  dollars  per  annum. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  the  inspector  of  this  school,  the  clergyman  of  the  Conrt 
Chnreh,  (Hof-predigpr,")  Pater  Dicttrich,  for  very  \'ahiablo  introductions. 
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This  school^  is  designed  to  educate  children  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,  and  those  of  the  upper  ranks  whose  parents 
wish  them  to  receive  a  public  education. 

It  is  composed:  First  Of  an  elementary  school  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  which  pupils  should  enter  at  six  years  of  age.  There 
are  three  classes,  in  the  lowest  of  which  the  two  sexes  are 
taught  in  the  same  room.  The  pupils  are  retained,  in  general, 
a  year  and  a-half  to  two  years,  leaving  this  department  at  eight 
years  of  age  and  proceeding  to  the  next  higher. 

Second.  The  burgher  school  proper.  Here  the  boys  and 
girls  receive  instruction  separately.  There  are  six  classes  for 
boys,  each  of  which  occupies  a  year.  Ai\er  passing  through 
the  three  lower  classes,  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  the  pupils 
begin  separate  courses,  according  to  their  inclination  or  sup- 
posed destination  in  life.  This  is  at  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
Those  who  are  intended  for  trades,  and  whose  school  education 
must  finish  at  fourteen,  to  enable  them  to  begin  their  appren- 
ticeship, pass  through  the  remaining  classes,  the  third,  second, 
and  first  of  the  burgher  school. 

Other  boys  who  are  intended  to  pursue  higher  departments 
of  mechanical  occupations,  or  for  manufacturers,  clerks,  miners, 
foresters,  stewards  of  estates,  merchants,  artists,  civil  officers, 
&C.,  pass  into  the  department  called  the  "  real  school^  termi- 
nating their  course  there  at  alxjut  sixteen  years  of  age.  Others 
who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions  go  at  eleven  to  a 
gymnasium,  pass  through  its  classes  at  eighteen,  and  enter  the 
university,  being  prepared  for  a  profession  at  twenty-one. 

Third.  The  "  reed  schooT  or  higher  burgher  schooL  In  this 
there  are  four  classes,  intended  to  occupy  together  about  five 
years,  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  enter  a  commercial,  poly- 
technic, architectural,  or  mining  academy,  according  to  his  vo- 
cation. OmittinsT  the  crirls*  school,  the  scheme  thus  marked  out 
will  appear  better  by  the  following  skeleton. 

*  Now  under  the  charge  of  director  Vogel,  who  has  been  called  to  Leipnc,  and 
under  whose  administratioo  this  must  become  a  most  flourishinf  establishment. 
Its  lower  claiaea  are  already  so  crowded  as  to  require  di\  iMoii 
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TAET  ^^  BUHOHBI 

School.         ^^"^^  School. 

Three      Three  clateee.     Three  clanes. 
dasieiL     Pupili  8  to  11    Pupik  11  to  14 
Papik  6  to  years  of  age.      yean  of  age.    The  pupili  are  apprenticed  on  laat- 
8  yean  of  ing  the  school, 

age. 

Or, 

Real  School  of  four  classes. 
Pupils  11  to  16  yean  of  age,  and  pass  to  a 

polytechnic^  com' 
mercialt  minings 
architectural,  ^c. 
academy. 
Or. 

Gymnasium  (grammar  school)  of  six  classes. 
Pupils  11  to  18  years  of  age.    They  pass  to  the  tun- 

veraity,  where, 
after  a  course  of 
three  years,  they 
may  be  admit- 
ted to  one  of  the 
learned  profes- 
sions. 

A  plan  at  once  convenient  and  rational  is  thus  marked  out 
for  a  youth's  education,  depending  upon  the  views  of  his  pa- 
rents, their  circumstances,  and  his  own  talents  and  dispositions. 
The  first  four  named  schools  are  united  in  one  building,  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  the  town  of  LfCipsic,  and  have  the  same 
director. 

The  subjects  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  diflerent 
courses  are  good;  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  instruction,  and  no  branches  are  inserted  in  the 
programme  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the 
higher  classes  of  other  schools.  It  is,  bn  the  contrary,  considered 
better  that  pupils  should  obtain  access  to  them  through  the 
lower  classes  of  the  same  school.  By  detaining'them  here,  inj  ury 
would  be  done  to  both  schools.  The  primary  instruction  which 
is  common  to  all  the  pupils  embraces  a  moderate  number  of 
branches,  and  terminates  at  an  age  when  experience  has  shown 
that  the  culture  by  the  ancient  languages  should  be  no  longer 
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postponed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  when  the  studies  of  others  destined  for  the  arts 
should  take  a  different  direction.  The  question,  whether  the 
proper  age  has  been  adopted  for  this  separation  is  wholly  one 
of  experience,  and  the  facts  in  reference  to  it  will  be  submitted 
in  speaking  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  time  they  occupy  in  the  dement 
iary  school  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  first  two  classes 
in  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin.  Drawing  on  slates  and  sing- 
ing are  both  introduced  here,  constituting  an  advantage  over 
the  other;  they  are  brought  in  as  a  relief  from  intellectual  ex- 
ercises, and  as  objects  of  direct  attainment  The  number  of 
hours  of  duty  is  but  four  on  four  days  of  the  week,  and  two  on 
each  of  the  others.  These  might,  I  think,  be  increased  to  the 
standard  of  the  primary  schools,  twenty-four  hours  per  week, 
without  fear  of  over-tasking  the  pupils;  and  if  a  portion  of  the 
time  were  bestowed  on  judiciously  arranged  exercises,  the  phy- 
sical as  well  as  moral  education  would  be  improved.  The  moral 
training  of  the  play-ground  is  not  as  yet  an  element  in  any  of 
the  German  systems.  The  same  master  teaches  in  succession 
all  the  studies  of  his  class. 

The  pupils  pass  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  a  change  which  is  favourable  to  their  progress, 
since  at  this  early  age  strongly  marked  differences  appear  soon 
after  entering  the  school.  With  a  similar  view  of  fitness  in  re- 
gard to  their  age,  the  plan  of  daily  exercises  is  not  rigorously 
prescribed,  but  is  merely  indicated  to  serve  as  a  general  guide 
in  relation  to  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  subjects. 

I  found  occasion  in  this  school  to  remark  the  danger  of  de- 
feating the  exercises  of  induction,  by  making  them  merely 
mechanical,  by  the  reception  of  fixed  answers  to  invariable 
questions:  and,  also,  the  necessity  of  selecting  very  simple 
melodies  for  the  early  exercises  in  singing:  beyond  these,  the 
exertion  of  the  voice  of  the  child,  so  far  from  being  a  physical 
benefit,  is  a  positive  injury.  My  preference  for  beginning 
arithmetic  with  a  reference  to  sensible  objects,  that  is,  by  de- 
nominate numbers,  was  again  strongly  confirmed. 
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It  might  seem  impossible  to  determine  how  many  pupils  of  a 
definite  age  might,  with  advantage,  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one 
teacher  under  a  given  method  of  instruction.  The  average  for 
branches  of  the  same  kind  is  not,  however,  so  wide  from  the  ex- 
tremes as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  In  the  simultaneous  method, 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  the  chief  determining  quality.  The  va- 
rious subordinate  ones  depending  upon  the  pupil,  the  particular 
exercise,  the  arrangements  in  reference  to  ventilation,  warmth, 
&C.,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  all  these, 
the  average  shows  itself  to  attentive  observation.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  many  pupils  are  attending  to  what  is  going  on,  and  if 
the  teacher  be  skilled  in  his  art,  the  number  is  thus  obtained, 
which  a  class  should  not  exceed.  For  the  intellectual  exercises, 
I  obtained  in  this  way  from  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the  German 
schools  as  the  maximum  number  of  an  elementary  class;  the 
observation  in  reference  to  the  classes  of  the  best  teachers 
here  confirmed  these  numbers.  In  the  mechanical  branches, 
the  number  of  pupils  may  be  very  much  increased,  without  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  instruction,  and  hence  the  classification 
which  suits  them  is  not  adapted  to  the  intellectual  departments. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  burgher  school^  in- 
cluding botli  the  lower  and  higher  departments,  are  religion  and 
morals,  German,  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history, 
history,  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  and 
to  these  are  added  in  the  highest  classes  technology  and  physics. 
The  list  diflers  from  that  of  the  Dorothcan  higher  city  school, 
and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  in  the  omission  of  Latin 
and  the  introduction  of  technology  and  physics,  both  which  dif- 
ferences mark  the  proper  character  of  the  school.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  upper  classes  shall  prepare  pupils  for  the  higher 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  but  that  those  who  are  to  be  trained 
in  the  classical  studies  shall  have  previously  passed  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  where  they  properly  belong,  and 
where  they  can  obtain  the  instruction  appropriate  to  their  ob- 
jects. The  distribution  of  time  is  shown  in  tlie  annexed  table, 
which  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  those  jilready  given. 

3(5 
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Plan  of  butnictiaii  id  Ibe  higher  and  lower  bntgber  tdkoob  rfLrifwe. 


INSTRUCTION. 


n 


il 


Heligiow  JoiUactioD,  - 

Arithmeljc,    -    -    -    - 

Geomctij 

NatDTil  Hiatory,  -  - 
Technology,  •  •  ■  ■ 
Phyeica,  .  .  -  .  - 
Geography,    .    .    .    . 

Writing, 

Drawing,  ■  -  -  •  - 
Singing,    .    -    .    .    - 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  branches  as  the  pupils  rise  to 
the  upper  classes,  seems  to  me  judiciously  made  iu  this  plan. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  is  gradually 

*  Thia  inclodea  the  czerciaea  of  reading. 

t  In  ihiiiaindnded  an  booTof  prepantotyeierciaG*  fer  geometry. 

t  Anthropology. 

9  EkmenUry  natural  hiatory  aod  natural  philoaophy. 
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increased,  and  perhapMi  beyond  the  due  limit,  though  it  would 
require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to 
affirm  positively  that  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  ciasses  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears  through- 
out, although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class* 
of  which  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth 
in  the  seminary  school,  a  few  lessons  of  natural  history  and 
geography  ("knowledge  of  home")  are  given,  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the 
seminary  school,  Latin,  French,  and  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this  school 
than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  difference  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  it  is  not 
the  object  to  begin  French  until  afler  those  who  leave  the 
school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  their  course.  The  elemen- 
tary exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the  burgher 
school. 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher 
schoolj  and  the  programme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary  school.  Greater  attention 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school 
The  number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the 
burgher  school  is  double  that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to 
the  last  only  one-half,  which  is  probably  too  small  an  allotment 
for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsic  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  through 
all  those  of  the  Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  schools: 

1.  In  religions  instruction^  the  general  train  is  the  same,  be- 
ing more  detailed  in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special 
course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes.    In  general,  the  Ger- 
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man  institutions  are  very  free  from  an  objection  urged  I 
course  of  religious  instruction,  in  a  former  part  of  my 
port,  namely,  that  it  was  addressed  rather  to  the  understand 
than  to  the  heart.  There  is  no  espress  instruction  in  mor 
but  il  is  because  the  morals  of  the  Scriptures  mingle  with  tl 
daily  lessons,  and  no  special  course  is  needed,  until  a  more 
vanced  age,  than  that  embraced  by  these  schools  in  genera 

2.  The  course  of  Girman  language  (including  compositi 
and  reading  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  scb 
except  in  the  two  liigiicf  classes.  In  these  a  turn  is  givei 
the  compositions  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  destinatior 
the  pupils,  who  are  also  exercised  in  speaking,  by  reading  i 
logues  and  brief  dramatic  pieces.  In  a  country  enjoyin] 
constitutional  government,  the  art  of  public  speaking  may 
be  neglected  by  its  citizens. 

3.  The  course  of  French,  in  the  burgher  school,  struck  mi 
rather  defec^ve,  probably  from  the  small  amount  of  time  wli 
is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  stated. 

4.  Mathematics.  Thecoursesof  arithmetic  and  geometry 
also  parallel  with  those  In  the  seminary  school.  The  mal 
matical  studies  here  are  extended  further  in  algebra,  and 
elude  logarithms,  mensuration,  and  surveying, 

fi.  Natural  hisloi-y,  jihijsics,  and  tecJinolt^i/.  The  early 
ginnings  of  this  course  are  exercises  in  induction,  dire< 
particularly  to  awakening  habits  of  obseri-ntion  and  reflect 
Later,  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  natural  Jiistory 
taken  up,  and,  finally,  the  subject  is  treated  somewhat  sj-slet 
tically,  and  a  technological  dircclion  given  to  il.  The  phys 
consists  of  such  popular  notions  of  natural  phenomena  as  she 
be  possessed  by  all.  The  technology  explains  the  proces 
of  some  of  ihe  common  arts  and  trades. 

0.  The  course  of  gengrapliy  begins  like  that  already 
scribed  at  Halle,  but  subsequently  pursues  the  inverse  order,  ( 
ing  an  idea  of  the  earih  as  a  part  of  the  world,  its  form,  motic 
&c.  Director  Voget  has  conceived  the  plan  of  presenting 
parts  of  the  earth  always  in  their  just  proportions,  as  upon 
sphere,  and  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe,  which  n 
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be  divided  through  the  equator  or  through  a  meridian.  The 
hemisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plane  surface  against  the 
wall,  presents  the  convex  surface,  with  its  delineations,  in  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposes  to  extend,  by  substituting  for 
maps,  in  the  early  recitations,  portions  of  spherical  surfaces, 
with  the  delineations  of  the  countries  upon  them. 

After  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  different  countries,  espe- 
cially those  of  Europe,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  geography  of 
Germany.  They  then  enter  more  into  the  details  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  draw  maps,  and,  finally,  study  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  in  a  scientific  form.  To  carry  out  his 
views  of  the  connexion  of  history,  natural  history,  and  ethno- 
graphy with  geography,  director  Vogcl  has  prepared  a  school 
atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  surrounding  the  maps 
contain  illustrations  of  these  different  kindred  branches,  and  ad- 
dress the  eye  of  the  learner,  thus  impressing  the  memory  with 
their  connexion  with  the  countries  delineated.  For  example, 
around  the  maps  representing  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe 
are  the  characteristic  plants,  animals,  and  men  of  the  different 
regions  near  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are 
found.  The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  countries  give  a  view 
of  their  natural  productions,  represent  the  more  prominent  or 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  nation,  the  arts  which  flourish 
more  particularly  among  them,  and  give  medallions  pourtray- 
ing  their  great  historical  characters,  or  including  the  names  of 
their  distinguished  men,  or  the  dates  of  important  historical 
events.  The  execution  of  this  work  is  highly  satisfactory,  and 
I  am  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  itself. 

7.  The  historical  course,  as  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  that 
last  mentioned,  agrees,  in  its  general  features,  with  that  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  school,  being,  however,  more  minute. 

8.  Writing  and  drawing.  In  learning  to  write,  the  classes 
begin  with  small  hand,  and  succeed  better  than  is  usual  upon 
that  plan,  probably  from  the  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to 
drawing.  The  last  named  branch  is  taught  by  Schmidt's 
method.  The  teacher  has  made  an  admirable  collection  of 
models  in  wood  and  plaster,  of  ger»mctrical  solids,  of  machines, 
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of  buildings,  bridges,  and  the  like,  of  ornaments,  &c.,  and  brings 
his  class  forward  in  this  kind  of  drawing  very  rapidly.  Only 
the  more  elementary  parts  of  these  collections,  however,  are 
used  for  the  classes  of  the  burgher  school.  ^ 

9.  Vocal  music  is  taught  as  in  the  other  schools. 

The  particular  method  which  the  teacher  pursues  in  his  in- 
struction is  left  much  to  the  individual,  the  director  remarking 
justly,  that  if  he  is  competent  to  his  place,  his  method  must  be  . 
good.  He  has  for  his  guide,  however,  a  programme  indicating 
the  degree  of  proficiency  which  his  class  must  show  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  like  this,  if  the  pupils  have 
been  previously  well  trained,  a  larger  number  can  be  instructed 
by  the  simultaneous  method  than  in  the  elementary  classes,  in 
a  subject  of  the  same  kind.  This  advantage  is  lost  as  the 
course  becomes  higher,  and  the  scale  turns  again  in  proportion 
as  individual  teaching  becomes  more  desirable,  with  increased 
individual  development  and  differences  in  mental  quality.  The 
simultaneous  method  requires  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  his  class. 
It  is,  of  course,  rarely  that  a  question  cannot  be  answered  by 
some  of  them,  while  the  mass  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  I  have  seen  both  skill  and  attention  fall  into 
the  mistake  to  which  I  refer. 

Between  each  of  the  hours  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  interval,  during  which  the  classes  leave  the  school- 
rooms. This  is  an  arrangement  favourable  to  health,  and 
worthy  of  imitation. 

The  lower  classes  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  subjects,  a 
system  which  is  gradually  changed  in  the  higher  classes  for 
that  of  a  teacher  for  a  single  subject  Drawing  and  singing 
are  taught  by  special  instructors  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  classes  for  girls  are  similar  to  those  described,  the  in- 
struction being,  modified  so  as  to  render  it  more  applicable  to 
the  sex. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  "  Real  School,^'  the  highest  of 
which  this  establishment  is  composed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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have  received,  as  yet,  its  ultimate  form.  The  school  belongs 
to  the  class  of  secondary  instruction,  running  parallel  with  the 
gymnasium,  and  preparing  for  the  university  of  the  arts,  or 
polytechnic  school,  as  the  other  prepares  for  the  university  of 
the  learned  professions.  The  branches  taught,  and  which  I  may 
enumerate,  to  complete  the  description  of  the  institution,  are, 

1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German.  3.  French.  4.  Eng- 
lish. 5.  Mathematics,  including  algebra;  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  spherical;  practical  surveying;  a  review  of 
arithmetic  and  technical  arithmetic.  6.  Physics  and  chemistry. 
7.  Natural  history.  8.  History.  9.  Geography.  10  Calli- 
graphy.   11.  Drawing.    12.  Vocal  music. 

The  separate  branches  in  this  school  are  in  general  taught  by 
special  instructors.  The  methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  consider^ 
by  the  director  as  less  applicable  to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower 
courses.  But  I  doubt  this,  for  though  much  less  frequently  ap- 
plied, I  have  seen  them  used  with  good  eflect  in  advanced 
courses.  The  opposite  method  takes  up  less  time  if  the  object 
be  to  communicate  positive  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of 
this  object  certainly  increases,  and  even  becomes  paramount,  in 
the  later  parts  of  the  student's  career.  The  objection  urged  to 
this  plan  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  which  are 
continuous  through  a  series  of  years,  but  to  such  as  are  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  kindred  branches,  the  elements  of  which 
are  to  be  taught  at  diflferent,  and  even  at  advanced  stages  of 
the  course. 

The  plan  of  special  study  hours  for  those  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  be  prepared  for  their  lessons  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher,  has  been  adopted  in  this  school. 

MODEL,  OR  fiURGHER  SCHOOL  AT  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAINE. 

I  conclude  the  account  of  the  German  burgher  schools, 
which  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  has  induced  me  to 
present  somewhat  at  length,  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  model 
school,  (muster-schule,)  or  burgher  school*  of  Frankfort  on 

*  Under  the  direction  nf  Mr.  Dagire,  an  able  and  experienced  teichcr. 
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the  Maine.  This  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  many 
which  I  have  seen,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  city  which 
supports  ity  and  whose  authorities  have  the  superintendence 
of  it  It  differs  from  those  already  described  in  two  points;  in 
the  first,  that  the  religious  instruction  is  general,  and  not  sec- 
tarian; and  second,  that  the  French  language  has  much  time 
devoted  to  it,  as  being  indispensable  at  Frankfort  to  the  class 
for  whom  the  school  is  intended.  The  school  plan,  with  the 
hours  of  instruction,  will  occupy  but  little  more  space  than  a 
bare  enumeration  of  the  subjects  taught  It  is  the  result  of 
much  experience,  and  of  changes  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
the  school  up  to  the  level  of  the  instruction  of  the  day.  It  pre- 
sents a  well  digested  course  for  pupils  from  six  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age.  As  usual,  the  figures  refer  to  the  number 
of  hours  occupied  per  week  by  the  several  subjects  of  study. 
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Table  of  the  plui  orezerciaea  at  the  FnnUbrt  Model  School,  1836-7. 
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The  elementary  classes  are  confined  to  few  sabjects,  and 
which  are  introductory  to  those  of  the  higher  classes,  and  cal- 
culated to  deveiope  the  moral  principles,  the  intellect,  and  readi- 
ness in  the  mechanical  branches  of  instruction.  The  sphere  is 
then  widened,  by  introducing  a  foreign  language,  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  of  form.  In  the  ad^'anced  classes,  as 
constituting  a  preparation  for  the  pupil's  future  career,  a  more 
systematic  account  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  of  man  and 
his  actions,  as  recorded  in  history,  and  of  the  processes  of  art, 
are  furnished  him.  The  programmes  of  the  last  two  schooh 
which  have  been  under  discussion,  are  both  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion of  attempting  too  much  in  the  last  year. 

The  physical  education  is  so  far  attended  to  in  this  school^ 
as  to  provide  a  very  neat  and  tolerably  spacious  pIay-groiiiid» 
and  to  give  an  interval  for  play  during  the  morning  hours. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  BAYREUTH,  IN  BAVARIA,  AND  DR.  GRA^ 

SER'S  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Graser's  system,  among  certain  of  the 
teachers  of  Germany,  induced  me  to  visit  Bayrcuth,  where  he 
resides,  to  examine,  under  his  direction,  the  schools  which 
pursue  his  method  of  education.  Dr.  Graser  rejects  equally  the 
communication  of  positive  knowledge  and  the  giving  of  intel- 
lectual culture  as  the  true  ground- work  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion;  he  considers  these  as  incidental  objects,  and  that  the 
principles  of  a  system  are  to  be  sought  a  priori,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  education,  of  man  as  its  recipient,  and  of 
the  subjects  or  branches  of  instruction. 

His  system,  therefore,  professes  to  reject  every  thing  like  an 
arbitrary  assemblage  of  branches,  and  to  present  a  rational 
plan  for  selecting  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  for  determin- 
ing their  succession.  It  must  require  a  mind  brought  up  in  a 
similar  school,  to  enter  into  the  philosophy,  so  called,  of  this 
system,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  a  full  view  of  it*  I 
shall,  however,  briefly  state  what  appears  to  me  its  chief  prin- 
ciples, of  which,  though  they  may  be  true  in  the  abstract,  I 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  even  this  brief  notice,  that  it  ii  going  out  of  my  way, 
and  that,  if  followed,  it  would  require  an  examination  of  the  system  of  Jacotot  as 
well  as  of  this.  This  objection  has  not  escaped  mc,  but  Graser*s  system  is  little 
known  amongr  us,  while  Jacotot*s  has  been  oflcn  discussed.  I  visited  the  school  of 
one  of  Jacotot*B  most  prominent  pupils,  at  Paris,  and  must  say,  that  the  results 
seemed  to  me  more  showy  tlian  sound.  Dr.  Groscr^s  principal  works  are  Divini- 
t&t,  oder  das  Frinzip  der  einzig  wahren  Menschenerzichung,  Slc;  Divincness,  or 
the  Principle  of  the  only  true  Education  for  Men,  &,c.;  Die  Elementar  Schule 
(tin  Leben,  dec;  Elementary  Sdiool  for  Life,  and  das  Verhaltnisse  des  Elemen- 
tanmterrichts  zur  Folitik  dor  Zcit,  Depcndance  of  Elementary  Instruction  on  the 
Political  Circumstances  of  the  Time,  &c.  There  is  a  good  and  quite  full  sketch 
of  Dr.  Grasor*B  system  in  KrAger*s  Journey  through  Germany,  Reisen  darch 
Deutschland,  &c. 
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confess  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  peculiar  applicability.  I  shall 
then  pass  to  the  practice,  which  may  be  of  interest,  even  if  the 
theory  should  not  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

After  considering  the  constitution  of  man,  Dr.  Graser  lays 
down  the  principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  accordance 
with  it,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness  (godliness,  divinitILt).    The 
child  must  be  educated  in  reference  to  this  destination.    Man 
requires  strength  of  body,  hence  physical  education,  and  of 
soul  (virtue),  hence   moral  education.      His  bodily  strength 
must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue,  by  pru- 
dence.  Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.    Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony 
in  the  relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence 
aesthetical  education.    As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands 
in  certain  relations  to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
to  God.    Instruction  in  nature,  man,  and  God,  must,  therefore, 
form  the  materials  of  his  education.    Nature  must  be  viewed 
in  its  productions,  the  objects  of  natural  history,  or  its  pheoo* 
mena,  the  objects  of  natural  philosophy,  or  physics.    To  com- 
plete the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry  and 
its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  domestic 
economy.    The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of 
gymnastics,  dietetics,  history,  and  geography.   To  approach  to 
God,  man   must  know  him.     The  first  form  of  godliness  is 
truth.    God's  truth,  then,  as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study. 
The  second  form  is  justice;  jurisprudence  in  higher  education, 
or  the  laws  of  the  land  in  lower,  should,  therefore,  also  form  a 
part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects,  history  and 
grammar.    The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or  practi- 
cal religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.    Graser  next  endeavours  to 
modify  the  several   subjects  of  education,  according  to  the 
special  wants  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  con- 
siders to  depend  upon  their  political  situation.     Thus,  for  his 
country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the  people,  or  go- 
verned; the  nobles;  and  the  reigning  family,  or  governors. 
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The  first  he  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  ob- 
jects, the  others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts 
two  divisions  of  the  subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  theur 
schools. 

In  the  arrangement  of  instruction,  his  principle,  that  the 
school  must  prepare  for  actual  life,  is  brought  into  play.  He 
admits  no  separation  into  branches  of  study,  no  natural  order 
of  succession  in  the  branches,  but  insists  that  all  instruction 
shall  be  grouped  according  to  the  wants  of  some  particular 
mode  of  life.  Taking  society  as  the  state  of  man's  existence, 
he  begins  instruction  with  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  child  and 
his  family  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects, 
drawing,  and  writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this 
sphere.  He  next  widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  re- 
sidence, with  its  community;  extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial 
district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country,  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
German  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the  entire  earth,  the 
universe. 

The  application  of  Graser's  principles  to  a  common  school 
will  be  best  understood  by  following  up  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  far  as  it  has  been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
Bajrreuth.* 

The  sixth,  or  lowest  class,  is  instructed  in  what  relates  to 
family  life.  The  exterior  of  the  house.  Its  interior.  Its  in- 
habitants.   Their  wants. 

The  classification  followed  in  Wiirst's  reading-book  will  show, 
generally,  the  way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught 

*  Dr.  Oraaer  is  not  himself  a  teacher,  nor  has  he,  at  present,  the  means  of  en- 
forcing, by  authority,  tlic  adoption  of  his  methods;  hence  they  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  execution  by  the  designer,  nor  do  they  appear  in  all  the  classes  of  this 
school  To  the  kind  attention  of  Dr.  Grascr  I  was  indebted  for  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  three  of  the  common  schools  of  Bayreuth,  in  which  his  method  wu 
more  or  less  nscd.  In  speaking  of  the  principles  of  this  method,  I  have  cnde«» 
voored  to  keep  in  view  the  respect  which  is  dae  to  the  personal  character  and 
xea]  of  Dr.  Oraser,  and  also  the  fact  that,  having  been  educated  in  a  totally  di^ 
ferent  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  I  should  be  likely  to  err  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  similar  speculations.  I  have  aimed,  therefore,  at  giving  an  account 
of  the  system,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  leaving  to  others  to  pass  judgment  on  it 
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1.  The  paternal  mansioo,  considered  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  &iiiilf. 
Houses  and  huts.  Stones  and  lime.  (Story  of  an  accident  from  playing  with 
lime.)  The  walls  and  the  roof.  Doors  and  windows.  (History  of  the  discoferj 
of  glass.)  Earth,  fire,  water,  and  light  Comparison  of  building  materialSi 
Gloom,  darkness,  light,  shadow.  Property.  Owner.  Rectitude.  GoodnoH. 
Decorum.  Politeness.  (Story  of  the  polite  and  the  rude  boy.)  Pilfering.  Theft. 
Robbery.  Robbers.  2.  The  inmates  of  the  house.  Enumeration  of  them. 
Exterior  distinctions  between  the  men  and  animals.  Distinctive  qualities  of  the 
different  domestic  animals.  The  poultry.  Further  distinctions  between  men  and 
enimals.  Voice.  Speech  as  a  characteristic  of  man.  Power  of  induction.  Mo- 
rml  order  of  the  family.  (The  intractable  child.)  Uses  of  the  domestic  ■wimalf, 
obligations  towards  them.  (Tormentors  of  animals.)  Noxious  domestic  animab. 
Conduct  towards  them.  Flics.  Spiders.  Review  of  conduct  towards  animilt 
in  generoL  3.  Wants  of  the  inmates  of  tiie  house.  The  dwelling  itself  For- 
niture  and  clothing.  Arrangements  for  their  preservation.  Inviolability  of  the 
property  of  children  and  servants.  Activity  and  offices  of  parents.  Duties  of 
children  towards  their  parents. 

This  course  is  commenced  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  occupies  about  six  months.  I  shall  go  into  some 
particulars  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  instruction.  1.  The  dwell- 
ing-house.— The  teacher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple  dwell- 
ing-house, of  which  the  gable  end  may  be  removed,  and  is  a 
rectangular  block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher 
takes  off  the  triangle,  and  counts  the  number  of  its  sides  audi- 
bly; this  part  of  the  house  has  how  many  sides?  is  his  question. 
Three.  He  shows  tliat  it  has  also  three  corners,  or  asks  how 
many  corners,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  the 
class  in  the  answer,  and  when  the  answer  is  obtained,  causing 
it  to  be  repeated  by  all.  Watching  the  class,  if  he  finds  inat- 
tention, he  addresses  the  question  where  it  prevails,  giving  the 
pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  find  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
attention  as  long  as  their  physical  constitution  will  permit.  A 
change  of  subject,  physical  exercise,  or  rest,  should  be  allowed 
when  the  attention  is  exhausted,  the  habit  of  which  may  be 
gradually  established  by  training.  This  inductive  course,  com- 
bined with  repetition,  is  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows 
I  shall  merely  indicate  the  order  of  the  instruction.  The  figure  in 
question  is  three-cornered.     Interior  corners  are  called  angles.* 

*  In  German  the  space  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  viewed  fhrni  the 
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It  is  a  three-angled  figure,  and  called  a  triangle.    Next,  the 
four-sided  figure  is  similarly  treated.    Then  the  triangular  cap 
is  set  upon  the  rectangle,  forming  a  five-sided  figure.    This 
part  of  the  model  is  now  placed  before  the  children  to  draw 
upon  the  slate,  with  the  following  preliminary  instruction. 
Each  group  of  three  or  four  children,  or,  if  convenient,  each 
child,  is  furnished  with  a  rectangle  of  pasteboard,  or  thin  wood, 
in  which  five  holes  are  pierced,  corresponding  to  the  five  an- 
gular points  of  the  pentagon  to  be  drawn.    These  are  marked 
on  the  slate  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  pencil  through  the 
holes,  and  the  child  is  practised  in  joining  the  points  by  hand. 
Practice  in  this  constitutes  his  first  drawing-lesson.    Returning 
to  the  rectangular  part  of  the  model,  the  positions  of  the  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  boundary  lines  are  pointed  out,  and  a  plum- 
met and  common  mason's  level  are  shown,  to  give  a  notion 
how  these  lines  are  established  in  practice,  and  a  correct  idea 
of  their  actual  positions.    Attention  is  next  called  to  the  hori- 
zontal side  of  the  triangular  cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sides.    A 
comparison  of  the  angles  which  they  form  with  the  horizoD» 
and  that  formed  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  Unes,  leads  to 
the  distinction  between  acute  and  right  angles.    The  objects  of 
a  triangular  roof,  and  of  the  rectangular  lower  part  of  the  house, 
are  next  stated.    An  obtuse-angled  polygonal  roof  is  substituted 
for  the  one  already  mentioned.    The  form  gives  an  illustration 
of  the  obtuse-angle,  placing  it  upon  the  model  leads  to  counting 
as  far  as  seven.    Dividing  the  house  into  stories  by  lines,  to 
counting  to  nine.    The  children  are  next  led  to  enumerate  the 
parts  of  the  house  as  shown  in  the  model,  and  with  the  names 
of  which  they  are  of  course  familiar — as  the  doors,  windows^ 
&c.    The  distinction  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made 
obvious.    The  parallelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  intro- 
duced.   The  distinction  between  curved  and  straight  lines,  &c. 
Dififerent  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  made.    Counting  is 
continued  to  ten.    Addition  is  commenced  by  referring  to  the 

interior,  or  from  the  exterior,  has  different  names,  and  the  compoondi  of  thaea, 
with  the  nomcralfl  three,  four,  five,  &c.,  constitute  the  names  of  the  figures,  as 
dre7.eck,  Ti#r-eck,  Slc, 
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number  of  panes  in  the  windows  of  the  model,  covering,  up 
those  not  to  be  added,  and  proceeding  from  smaller  to  larger 
numbers,  within  the  limits  of  ten.  These  are  extended  to  one 
hundred,  stating  to  the  children  the  mode  of  formation  of  com- 
pound numbers,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  intro- 
duced by  reference  to  the  same  illustrations.  Mental  arith- 
metic alone  is  practised.  In  adding  numbers  which  exceed 
ten,  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  the  units,  carrying  to  the  tens, 
if  necessary:  thus,  in  adding  twenty-two  and  thirty-nine  toge- 
ther, their  process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two 
ones — thirty-nine,  three  tens  and  nine  ones;  two  tens  and  three 
tens  are  five  tens;  two  ones  and  nine  ones  are  eleven  ones,  or 
one  ten  and  one  one;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
sixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  also  by  a  reference  to  the 
window-panes,  which  afford,  usually,  many  combinations.  Di- 
vision is  similarly  treated,  the  question  being  such  as  the  chil- 
dren would  take  an  interest  in  solving,  and  their  coins  are  early 
explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  exercises. 
Fractions  grow'naturally  from  division.  The  foregoing  instruc- 
tion is  interspersed  with  other  matters  yet  to  be  described. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school-plan,  ac- 
cording to  eraser's  method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to 
advance  the  different  parts  of  the  instruction  duly,  according 
to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  elements  of  physics,  natural  history,  technology,  and 
domestic  economy,  are  thus  introduced,  it  being  understood 
that  the  same  mixed  method  of  question  and  answer,  and  of 
direct  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  huts.  The  incon- 
veniences of  such  places  from  cold,  damp,  &c.,  are  pointed 
out  The  materials  required  for  a  house,  as  stone,  mortar, 
wood,  iron,  &c.  Most  of  the  children  have  seen  the  operation 
of  building,  and  can  tell  the  materials  required;  those  who  have 
not  observed,  will  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  after- 
wards of  so  doing.  Whence  the  stone  is  procured,  quarries, 
quarrymen.  The  hewing  of  stone.  Limestone  and  lime — ^the 
objects  being  presented  to  them.    The  conversion  of  the  lime- 
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stone  into  lime.  The  slaking  of  lime,  making  of  mortar,  its 
hardening,  laying  the  stones.  Digging  of  the  trench  fpr  the 
foundationsi  &c. 

Next  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  The  dis- 
tinction of  wood  from  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  is  shown. 
Shaping  of  the  wood  by  sawing.  Beams.  Planks.  Boards* 
Laths.  Trade  of  house-carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &c.  In  the  same 
way  iron  is  treated  of.    Bricks  and  tiles.    Glass. 

In  recapitulating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the 
elements  of  grammar  are  begun.  The  nouns  and  adjectives 
are  easily  distinguished  from  ttie  other  parts  of  speech  by  the 
induction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  when  directed  in  the  right 
way. 

Used  as  incidental  matters  of  instruction,  but  not  as  forming 
its  ground-work,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  foregoing  subjects 
are  of  value,  and  that  useful  hints  may  be  gathered  from  the 
way  of  treating  them;  hence,  I  am  led  to  remark  upon  certain 
sources  of  difficulty  in  their  execution.  The  instruction  may  be 
rendered  wholly  ineflective  by  the  teacher  treating  the  subject 
in  a  mechanical  way,  so  that  what  is  intended  to  excite  the 
observing  and  reflecting  faculties,  especially  the  former,  shall 
become  a  mere  memory  of  words.  It  may  be  rendered  actu- 
ally mischievous  by  the  teacher  inculcating  erroneous  ideas  of 
natural  phenomena  and  natural  history.  The  teacher's  guide 
should  be  prepared  with  care,  and  revised  by  adepts  in  the 
sciences,  to  avoid  such  mischief,  which  I  have  known  to  occur 
in  many  cases.* 

Elementary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodness,  of  '<  fit- 
ness" ("the  beautiful"),  are  inculcated  in  the  following  way: 
The  dwelling  being  still  under  discussion,  the  attention  is  called 
to  the  parts  of  the  door,  its  lock,  &c.    The  object  of  the  door 


*  To  thow  that  this  is  not  imaginary,  I  may  mention  ^that,  in  a  school  where 
the  sabjeot  of  the  caustic  nature  of  lime,  and  of  its  heating  during  slaking,  were 
under  examination,  they  were  explained  thus: — ^the  limestone  was  turned  into 
lime  by  heat,  in  wliich  process  it  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  made  it 
burning,  or  caustic;  when  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  the  water  unites  with  the 
lime,  and  this  heat  esci^peft. 

38 
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and  its  fastenings.  Who  may  rightfully  enl^  a  houBe.  The 
right  to  put  out  those  entering  wrongfully.  A  story  is  told 
here  of  a  poor  child  begging  for  admission  to  a  house  during  a 
storm— cold,  hungry,  and  ill-clothed.  The  child  is  received  and 
supplied.  The  moral  is  drawn  from  the  children,  and  bene* 
volence,  love  to  man,  is  inculcated.  In  entering  a  strango 
house  or  a  room,  leave  must  be  asked.  The  contrast  of  good 
and  bad  manners  in  making  or  answering  the  request  is  brought 
home  to  the  children.  The  subject  is  next  followed  up  by  suppos- 
ing an  unlawful  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difierence 
between  theft  and  burglary,  or  stealing  and  robbing,  is  brought 
out  The  smallest  possible  theft  of  any  kind,  or  pilfering,  is  im- 
moral.   A  story  is  told  to  illustrate  the  fate  of  the  pilferer. 

Next  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  out-houses  form  subjects 
of  instruction,  the  mode  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived by  referring  again  to  the  general  enumeration  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought, 
natural  history  of  domestic  animals,  and  much  elementary 
technological  information,  are  thus  introduced.  Proverbs  are 
committed  to  memory,  inculcating  moral  lessons  or  duties. 

The  next  head  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wants 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  the  topography  of  the  dwelling  and 
its  grounds,  as  introductory  to  geography,  the  construction  and 
uses  of  the  furniture  in  continuation  of  technolog}*,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  drawing  of  simple  articles  of  furniture.  Speech  is 
considered  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  Other  modes  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs 
and  gestures  are  adverted  to.  The  sight  may  be  addres^ 
through  pictures  as  substitutes  for  verbal  descriptions  addressed 
to  the  ear.  Hierogl\*phics  or  signs  may  be  substituted  for  [ho- 
turcs.  Trials  of  these  are  resorted  to,  as,  for  example,  the  curve 
of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  forming  a  C,  may  be  imitated  on  the 
slate,  and  understood  to  stand  for  ^  come  here."  A  number  of 
signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequently  to  be  formed,  and 
to  their  actual  use  in  the  spelling  of  words,  are  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  at  first  are  delighted  with  these  acquisitions,  but  after 
a  time  find  the  accumulation  of  signs  very  troublesome.    This 
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is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  zeal  in  acquiring  writing 
and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  the  spoken  language. 
Dr.  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  imagines 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  result,  in  general,  from  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  position  of  the  lips,  or  lips  and  tongue,  in  sounding 
the  component  parts  of  a  word.  This  requires  a  difficult  and 
in  many  cases  a  most  fanciful*  connexion  to  be  formed  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  between  the  sound  and  its  sign.  Four  dif- 
ferent series  of  lines  are  ruled  by  the  pupils  upon  the  slates,  on 
which  they  write;  one  is  a  set  of  two  parallels  for  the  standard 
letters;  another  of  three  parallels  for  the  letters  which  project 
above  the  standard  lines,  the  interval  between  the  upper  two 
being  less  than  that  between  the  lower;  another  set,  also  of  three 
parallels,  for  the  letters  which  extend  below,  and  a  fourth  for 
those  which  extend  in  both  directions.  Words  are  formed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  of  a  kind  intelligible  to  the  child,  and  sen- 
tences of  the  same  character.  I  doubt  much  if  the  pupil  re- 
ceives any  real  aid  from  the  connexion  assumed  between  sounds 
and  signs.  The  determinate  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  Grerman 
renders  the  spelling  easy,  when  the  true  sound  and  the  signs  of 
the  letters  have  been  connected  in  the  memory.f  The  previous 
practice  of  drawing  has  prepared  the  hand,  so  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  the  manual  part  of  writing. 
The  selection  of  intelligible  sentences  carries  out  the  habit  of 
understanding  every  thing  as  it  is  brought  forward.  Reading 
the  written  hand  soon  becomes  familiar,  and  the  transition  to 

*  I  have  called  this  fanciful,  for  so  it  appears  to  me,  but  speak  in  no  spirit  of 
disrespect  This  method  is  connected,  in  Dr.  6raser*s  school,  with  the  instructioii 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  other  children.  The  maxim  prevailing  in  the  prin- 
cipal schools  of  Germany  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  that  they 
must  be  restored  to  society  by  enabling  them  to  understand  speech  and  to  speak. 
Hence  the  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  understand  the  motions  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  to  imitate  them,  forcing  air  through  them  so  as  to  produce  the 
sounds.  The  perseverance  and  zeal  expended  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this 
idea  are  almost  incredible.  In  some  of  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  much  of  the 
iastmotioii  is  actually  communicated  through  the  means  of  speech. 

f  I  have  a  specimen  of  writing  from  one  of  a  class  wlio  had  been  five  months 
under  this  instruction,  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  spelling  and  execution. 
It  was  written  firom  dietatioo.    The  pupil  was  seven  years  of  age. 
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the  printed  letters  is  easy.  In  all  this  instruction  the  black-board 
is  used  for  illustrating  the  lessons.  Elementary  principles  of 
grammar  are  inculcated  in  connexion  with  the  writing  and 
reading. 

In  the  next  class,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction 
is  connected  with  **  life  in  the  community."  This  includes  the 
political  organization  of  the  community,  with  the  reasons  for  it; 
the  geography  of  the  place;  the  continuation  of  the  exercises 
of  thought  and  speech;  the  commencement  of  Bible  history; 
an  extension  of  instruction  in  morals^  technology,  and  natural 
history;  of  the  elements  of  form;  of  grammar;  of  drawing  and 
writing;  so  at  least  they  would  be  called  in  the  other  schools. 
The  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

Lm  IN  TSi  cosmuNmr.  History  of  the  formation  of  commmiitiea,  with  their 
wants  and  obligations.  Original  existence  of  man.  Union  of  several  families. 
Fatal  accidents  in  commnnities.  Necessity  of  mutoal  aid  in  misfortmie.  '  Neces- 
nty  of  a  magistracy.  Arrangements  for  safety.  Taxes.  Laws  and  pmiish- 
ments.  Wants  of  the  community.  Roads,  bridges,  &c.  Watchmen.  Serrants. 
Council-house.    School-house. 

S.  In  reference  to  man.  The  five  senses.  Their  abuse  exposes  to  punish- 
ment Information  in  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense.  Their  injury  or  deficiency. 
Their  preservation  and  exercise.  The  mind.  Perception  not  required  fbr 
thought,  or  for  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false,  the  good  fh)m  the  eviL 
The  soul.  Man  has  reason  and  wilL  Stories  of  good  actions.  The  good  is  not 
always  rewarded  in  this  world,  but  there  is  a  God. 

3.  Rxr^TioN  OF  MAN  TO  GoD.  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  God  is  the  creator,  the 
supporter,  the  governor  of  the  world,  the  father  of  all  men,  the  high  and  righteous 
judge,  a  spirit.  Duties  to  God.  Honour,  love  as  of  a  child,  trust,  thankfulness, 
reverence.  Constant  remembrance  of  God.  Conscience.  Stories  related.  The 
evil  conscience.  Conscience  makes  a  man  anxious  and  uneasy  when  he  does 
wrong.  The  moral  to  be  inculcated  is,  that  man  has  within  him  a  monitor  which 
warns  him  against  doing  evil.  Story  of  a  pleasant  evening.  There  is  also  ap- 
proval witliin  one*s  self  of  good  deeds.  Necessity  of  a  revelation  to  man.  Sto- 
ries from  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  deluge. 
Those  saved.  The  prophetB.  Expectation  and  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The 
three  wise  men.  The  child  Jesus.  John.  Jesus  the  teacher,  saviour,  and 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  godliness. 

4.  Relation  of  man  to  nature.  The  native  place  and  its  environs.  The  vil* 
lage  as  the  dwelling  of  the  community.  The  cardinal  points.  Position  of  the 
buildings.  Streets.  Roads.  Springs.  Stories  of  the  village.  Review  of  the 
position  of  the  village.  Natural  history.  Beauties  of  nature.  First  walk  in 
the  garden.    Fruit  trees,  shnibs,  herbs,  flowers.    The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  woods. 
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and  forests.  Morning  ramblo  in  tho  woods.  Morning  song.  Insects.  Storiet 
of  cruelty  to  insects.  Natural  philosophy.  Heat.  The  sun.  Sunrise.  Song. 
Division  of  time.  The  calendar.  Vapour.  Storms.  Thunder  and  lightning. 
Rules  for  protection. 

5.  Rklation  of  man  to  socirrr.  Ago  and  youth.  Infirm  persons.  ITie 
able  bodied  and  the  sick.  Duties  towards  and  protection  of  the  sick.  Employ- 
ments. Labourers  and  tradesmen.  Peacefulness.  Willingness  in  servioe.  Up- 
rightness. Respectfuhiess.  Disposition  to  work.  Poverty  and  riches.  Contentment 

The  same  elements  of  instruction  are,  in  the  next  clasSt 
grouped  about  the  next  political  division,  the  circle,  the  course 
occupying,  as  before,  six  months.  Beginning  here,  the  division 
restricts  some  portions  of  instruction  unnecessarily.  In  gene- 
ra], however,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  this  class.  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  results  of  the  following 
division,  namely,  ''life  in  the  province,'*  no  class  being  in  that 
stage  of  progress. 

In  the  next  following,  or  "  life  in  the  kingdom,*'  the  political 
circumstances  became  too  abstruse  for  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  children,  and  the  attempts  at  induction  in  regard  to 
the  government  failed  almost  entirely.  All  the  circumstances, 
except  those  relating  to  the  army,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
ordinary  experience,  and  the  complex  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment was  beyond  the  power  of  their  reason  to  grasp.  The 
German  language  is  taught  grammatically  in  this  class,  and» 
besides  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Bavaria,  its  his- 
tory, the  biography  of  its  most  distinguished  men,  arithmetic, 
mental  and  written,  geometry,  drawing,  singing,  and  morals 
from  the  Bible.  At  this  stage  of  progress,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  branches  require  a  different  mode  of  instruction,  that 
they  must  be  separated,  and  the  progress  of  each  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  its  recep- 
tion, and  not  according  to  any  extraneous  theoretical  circum- 
stances. 

The  two  highest  classes  being  joined  under  a  teacher  who 
pursued  altogether  the  old  method  of  instruction,  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  put  to  the  test  the  judgment  formed  in  the  lower 
class,  which  I  have  just  expressed.    Social  or  political  circum- 
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■tances  do  not  afibrd,  I  am  satisfied,  a  just  method  of  arranging 
the  details  of  instruction,  though  a  knowledge  of  them  should 
doubtless  form  a  part  of  education.  The  reasons  why  the  ar- 
rangement of  Graser  produces  satisfactory  results  in  the  lower 
classes  are,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  not  require  a 
i^stematic  division  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  cul- 
tivating the  intellect  or  morals,  or  for  communicating  know- 
ledge:, and  second,  that  the  subjects  are  within  the  pale  of 
the  child's  experience,  and  refer  to  his  every-day  wants  and 
perceptions.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  in  the 
higher  divisions,  and  hence  a  different  method  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary.*  Still  the  leading  idea  of  the  system,  that 
to  develope  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  man 
18  not  suflicient,  but  that  he  must  be  educated  in  reference  to 
the  life  in  which  he  is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  force  of 
truth,  independently  of  the  details  which  may  be  devised  to 
carry  it  into  effect 

The  institutions  which  Dr.  Graser  considers  necessary  to 
give  the  entire  public  instruction  of  a  nation  are: 

Popular  SehooU.  SehooUfor  Higher  ItutruetUm. 

I.  The  elementary  achooL  1.  The  elementary  schooL 

8.  The  real  school,  (*'Real  Gymna.  3.  The  gymnasium. 

siom.*^ 

a  The  real   instltnte,   (""Real  Uni.  3.  The  muversity. 

versity.") 

The  character  of  the  instruction  appropriate  to  these  estab- 
lishments may,  according  to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed.  In 
the  elementary  school,  it  should  be  popular  and  inductive;  in 
the  real  school,  practical  and  scientific;  and  in  the  university, 
scientific  and  practical,  or  applying  science  to  practice. 

*  This  view  is  also  taken  by  Dr.  RrOger,  whose  ezperienoo  and  skill  as  a 
teacher  I  haTO  already  so  often  referred  to.  See  his  Journey  through  Germany. 
(Reise  durch  Deutschland,  d&c,  pp.  132, 133.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Besides  the  schools  for  general  instruction,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  others  have  been  devised, 
intended  to  give  special  education  for  a  future  calling  while 
pursuing  the  branches  of  common  school  instruction.  The 
devotion  of  a  part  of  the  time  to  manual  labour,  as  in  the 
schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  &c.,  already  spoken  of,  is  inci- 
dental, and  not  a  chief  feature  in  the  plan,  and  the  occupations 
learned  in  the  boys'  schools  are  not  such  as  are  likely  to  be 
followed  in  after  life.  In  the  schools  now  under  consideration,  on 
the  contrary,  the  manual  labour,  or  practical  exercises,  are  lead- 
ing features  in  the  system,  and  are  intended  to  train  the  pupil 
for  his  future  vocation.  These  establishments  require  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  to  render  them  useful;  the  future  occupation 
of  the  pupil  must  be  distinctly  pointed  out  at  an  early  age, 
or  it  must  be  desirable  to  give  him  a  particular  bias  by  educa- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  rural  cantons  of  Switzerland,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  boys  without  fortune  are  to  be  agricultural 
labourers,  of  a  grade  depending  upon  their  success  in  life,  and 
it  is  highly  important  to  the  country  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  calling. 
Hence  the  establishment  of  ''  rural  schools'*  in  these  cantons, 
and  the  encouragement  held  out  to  their  multiplication  by  pa- 
triotic citizens.  Again,  it  is  important  in  a  community  like  that  of 
Lyons,  where  the  manufacture  of  silk  employs  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  population,  that  the  workman  shouki  be  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  his  art,  and  should,  if  he  have  talent,  also 
have  the  acquirement  necessary  to  improve  it.  Hence  the 
appropriation  of  the  Lamartinifere  funds  to  give  a  suitable 
training  to  those  whom  it  is  supposed  may  become  workmen 
in  the  extensive  manufactories  of  the  city.    The  creation  of 
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such  schools,  where  the  conditions  necessary  to  render  them 
successful  cannot  be  fulfilled,  must  be  followed  by  failure.  They 
belong  essentially  to  particular  localities  and  social  circum- 
stances, and  their  extension,  without  reference  to  a  due  conside- 
ration of  these,  has  tended,  in  some  cases,  to  destroy  the  favour- 
able opinion  formed  from  the  operation  of  similar  establishments 
in  their  legitimate  sphere.  The  present  condition  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  as  exemplified  by  those  which  I  visited, 
a  comparison  of  the  organization  now  existing  with  that  at  the 
outset,  an  inquiry  into  how  far  the  results  expected  firom  them 
have  been  realised,  and  among  these  results,  how  far  the  schools 
may  be  considered  as  self-supporting,  afford  general  matter  of 
interest,  and  will  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  schools  at 
Hofwyl  and  Carra.  An  example  of  a  school  adapted  to  the 
rural  population  of  England  will  follow  the  notice  of  the  Swiss 
schools,  aflbrding  an  instance  of  the  adoption  of  a  principle, 
and  its  ingenious  modification,  to  suit  the  new  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  applied. 

On  account  of  the  late  age  at  which  the  pupils  enter,  and  the 
grade  of  agricultural  life  for  which  they  are  prepared,  I  have 
hesitated  as  to  a  notice  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Temple- 
moyle,  near  Londonderry,  in  this  chapter;  but  considering  that 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  quite  elementary,  I  have  concluded 
to  insert  it  It  will  be  remarked,  in  relation  to  all  the  agricultural 
schools,  that  the  age  to  which  pupils  are  retained  passes  far  the 
limits  of  the  primary  period  of  education. 

An  admirable  plan  for  adapting  the  ordinary  day  school  of 
the  National  Board  of  Education  for  Ireland  to  the  wants  of 
an  agricultural  community,  has  been  put  in  practice  by 
Captain  Kennedy,  at  the  estate  of  Lough  Ash,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry.  The  children  are  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening,  of  farming  in  a  small  way,  and  of  the 
care  of  cattle,  &c.,  by  the  master,  working  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day,  when  the  season  permits,  in  the  small  garden 
and  farm  attached  to  the  school.  When  these  arrangements 
have  been  matured,  and  have  been  in  steady  operation  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  results  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  of 
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great  value  to  the  portion  of  the  country  where  they  will  be 
displayed,  extending  beyond  this  one  estate  by  the  imitation  of 
the  system  in  others. 

Besides,  the  general  interest  which  may  attach  to  these 
schools,  the  variety  of  arrangement,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  special  branches,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  for 
the  more  direct  objects  of  my  Report  The  Lamartinifere 
school  is  entitled,  I  believe,  to  the  credit  of  carrying  into  full 
execution  the  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  by  combining  manipulation  with  the  study  of 
the  theory. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

These  are,  in  general,  schools  in  which  manual  labour  occu'^ 
pies  the  chief  part  of  the  pupil's  time,  moral  and  intellectual 
training  being  mingled  with  it,  and  occupying  the  intervals  of 
rest  The  master  of  the  school  is  the  farmer,  and  the  pupils  are 
his  family.  Labour  and  instruction  are  carried  on  together,  and 
the  discipline  is  paternal.  The  arrangement  implies  that  the  pu- 
pils reside  in  the  schools,  which  are  in  fact  charitable  establish- 
ments, since  the  pupils  do  not  remain  long  enough,  ailer  their 
labour  becomes  profitable,  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  edu- 
cation and  maintenance.  The  present  organization  of  these 
schools  is  due  to  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  who  first  established  a  model 
school  of  the  kind  at  Hofwyl,  in  1806,  and  no  less  than  twelve 
for  boys  and  girls  have  been  since  established  in  the  different 
cantons.  At  the  meeting  of  the  society  for  public  utility  at 
Geneva,  in  August  of  1837,  a  report  was  made,  highly  com- 
mendatory of  these  establishments,  and  proposing,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  extension,  a  central  seminary  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  them;  tha  importance  of  this  suggestion  will 
appear  when  it  is  seen  how  entirely  the  character  of  these  estab- 
lishments depends  upon  the  qualities  of  the  teachers,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  ones.  The  two  for  boys  which  I 
visited  were  Carra,  near  Geneva,  and  Hofwyl,  near  Berne. 

39 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  HOFWYL. 

The  establishments  for  education  at  Hofwyl  have  attracted 
more  attention  probably  than  any  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  world,  and  have  become  well  known  from  the  various 
reports  made  in  relation  to  them.*  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
in  1837,  they  consisted  of  a  school  chiefly  for  poor  children, 
and  called  the  Agricultural  or  Rural  School,  of  a  middle  or 
real  school  for  the  education  of  youth  not  intended  for  the 
learned  professions,  of  a  boarding-school  for  the  preparatory 
education  for  professional  life,  and  of  an  agricultural  institute, 
to  the  lectures  of  which  pupils  in  the  other  departments  only 
were  admitted.  All  these  establishments,  requiring  such  difierent 
mental  resources  for  their  organization  and  management,  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  their  founder, 
and  by  whom  the  whole  institution  has  been  reared,  without 
public  aidf  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Hofwyl,  the  middle 
school  had  assumed  an  important  position,  and  was  the  most 
flourishing,  probably,  of  the  difierent  establishments.  As,  how- 
ever, the  regulations  did  not  permit  as  close  an  examination  of 
this  and  of  the  boarding  institute,  within  the  time  which  I  was 
able  to  devote  to  them,  as  of  some  other  similar  schools  which 
I  visited,  I  propose  to  confine  the  present  notice  to  the  agricul- 
tural schooLJ  Not  to  lose,  however,  the  advantage  of  the  prin- 
ciples developed  in  these  establishments,  I  shall  place  in  the 

< 

*  The  moet  particular  account,  and  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  institntiona  is 
considered  by  their  founder  to  have  been  best  exhibited,  is  given  by  our  country, 
man,  Mr.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  published  at  Boston. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  resided  at  Hofwyl,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
minutis  of  the  establishmentB. 

f  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which,  from  motires  of 
patriotism  and  benevolence,  men  occupying  high  stations  by  wealth  and  social 
position,  devote  their  means,  their  time,  and  talents,  to  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion.   I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  equal  sacrifices  have  been  made  as 
in  that  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg. 

t  In  regard  to  tliis,  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  was  good  enough  to  put  me  in  oomnra- 
nication  with  an  intelligent  pupil  (John  Cavin),  who  had  been  ten  months  in  the 
school,  and  who  was  then  in  the  middle  school,  preparing  as  an  instructor^  under 
the  patronage  of  on  Irish  nobleman.  Lord  Wallscourt. 
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Appendix,  No.  XI.,  some  deduction?  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  from 
the  experience  of  Hofwyl. 

The  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  are  admitted  at  an  early 
age,  there  being,  however,  no  fixed  limits,  and  are  expected  to 
remain  until  twenty-one,  if  supported  gratuitously.  By  so  doing, 
they  would  be  enabled,  by  their  manual  labour,  to  repay  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  and  education,  so  as  to  leave  the 
institution  without  pecuniary  obligation.  They  would,  besides, 
be  detained  beyond  what  may  be  considered  the  most  critical 
age.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  difficult  to  induce  this 
lengthened  stay,  the  actual  expediency  of  which  must  depend  so 
much  upon  individual  circumstances.  In  addition  to  the  gra- 
tuitous pupils,  others  arc  taken,  who  pay,  in  part  or  entirely,  for 
their  education.  Twenty  is  the  usual  number  of  gratuitous 
pupils,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  ten  pay  pupils 
besides;  this  number  is  essentially  restricted  by  the  plan  of  the 
school 

Formerly,  the  pupils  were  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  for  manual  labour,  instruction,  and  discipline.  The 
teacher  lived  with  them,  and  was  expected  to  be  their  constant 
companion,  adviser,  and  friend,  as  well  as  instructor.  The 
first  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school,  Wehrli,  was  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  executed  the 
plan  of  the  school  in  a  way  to  produce  commendation  from  all 
quarters.*  It  is  easily  seen  that  such  a  place  would  be  most 
difficult  to  supply,  and  yet,  that  to  preserve  the  original  princi- 
ple of  organization  requires  absolutely  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plied. 

At  present  the  arrangement  is  essentially  difierent.  The  pupils 
work  and  live  with  the  teacher,  but  receive  instruction  in  the 
middle  school.  In  summer,  the  time  occupied  in  labour  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  in  instruction  from  two  to 
four  hours.  In  winter,  the  amount  of  labour  is  less,  and  of  study 
more.    At  particular  seasons  in  the  summer,  as  during  the  time 


*  Mr,  Wehrli  is  now  at  the  liead  of  the  normal  school  at  Kreuzlingen,  in  his 
native  canton  of  Thurgovia. 
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of  harvest  and  hay-making,  the  instruction  is  omitted  altogether. 
In  the  winter,  gymnastic  exercises,  in  a  degree,  replace  agri- 
cultural labour.  Thus  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  entirely 
changed  from  what  the  former  records  of  the  school  represent 
it  to  have  been.  It  was  intermingled  with  work,  and  much  of 
it  incidental,  the  peculiar  talent  of  Wehrli  appearing  to  have 
displayed  itself  in  improving  every  opportunity  for  communi- 
cating instruction  of  this  sort  At  present  the  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction,  and  the  field-work,  both  assume  a  more 
formal  character.  The  former  plan  appears  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  to  the  Swiss  character,  and  certainly 
produced  happy  results  upon  the  youth  educated  under  it,  and, 
if  I  understood  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  aright,  he  is  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  it  when  a  suitable  teacher  shall  have  been  obtained.  In 
>  addition  to  ordinary  farming,  and  labour,  and  gardening,  the 
pupils  are  employed  in  an  extensive  dairy  and  a  shop  for  making 
agricultural  machines.  They  have,  besides,  in  the  agricultural 
institute,  means  of  acquiring  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
farming.  The  farming  operations  in  which  they  assist  are  car- 
ried on  to  great  advantage  upon  the  extensive  domain  of  Hofwyl. 

They  rise  at  five  in  summer,  attend  to  the  police  of  their 
dwelling-house,  and  unite  in  the  prayers  and  lessons  of  the 
middle  school;  breakfast  at  half  past  six;  are  engaged  in  labour 
or  instruction,  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  at  noon  for  din- 
ner, until  six  o'clock;  sup,  and  are  engaged  in  their  lessons  until 
eight;  have  prayers  and  retire  to  bed  at  nine.  Their  meals 
are  served  from  the  same  kitchen,  and  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  those  of  the  hands  upon  the  farm.  On  Sunday  they  rise 
at  six  in  summer,  breakfast  at  seven,  attend  prayers,  study,  and 
join  the  classes  of  vocal  music  with  the  pupils  of  the  middle 
school  until  eleven,  meet  the  other  classes  at  chapel,  where  they 
have  a  sermon  from  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergyman,  alter- 
nately; dine  at  twelve;  have  study  and  recreation  until  five, 
when  they  sup;  are  free  until  seven;  have  prayers  and  retire  at 
eight. 

The  instruction  received  is  in  reading  the  Gorman  language 
and  exercises  of  induction,  four  hours  per  week;  arithmetic, 
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three  hours;  elementary  geometry,  or  knowledge  of  forms,  two 
hours;  geography  and  the  history  of  Switzerland,  three  hours; 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  two  hours;  religion  and  morals, 
two  hours;  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  three  hours. 

Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  military  drill,  in  which 
the  pupils  of  the  several  schools  are  united.  An  admirable  ar- 
rangement is  made  for  bathing,  by  enclosing  a  copious  spring, 
so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  with  an  overflow,  by  which  the  water 
is  constantly  changed.  The  depth  is  regulated  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  use  both  of  those  who  can  and  others  who  can- 
not swim.  A  bathing-house,  steps  to  enter  the  water,  and  ap- 
paratus of  various  kinds,  for  instruction  in  swimming,  complete 
the  arrangements.* 

The  discipline  of  this  school  is  of  a  mild  character;  the 
elder  pupils  have  much  influence  over  the  younger;  and  where 
the  teacher  is  constantly  with  them,  as  in  the  former  organiza- 
tion, his  control  is  a  substitute  for  regulations.  In  the  heginr 
ning,  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  was  so  small  that  no  one 
could  escape  the  teacher's  observation  and  kindly  admonition; 
and  when  the  numbers  were  increased,  this  spirit  was  propagated 
from  the  older  pupils  to  the  new  comers. 

In  connexion  with  this  rural  school  should  be  mentioned  the 
establishment  known  as  the  Colony  of  Meykirk,  placed  several 
miles  from  Hofwyl,  upon  an  uncultivated  spot.  The  objects  of 
this  establishment  were  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  render- 
ing rural  schools  self-supporting,  and  that  they  might  even  be 
used  as  the  means  of  improving  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
country.  A  spot  of  fifteen  acres  was  selected,  and  a  log  house 
built  upon  it.  The  colony  was  opened  with  six  pupils  in  1827, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  pupil  of  Wehrli's.  The  number 
was  gradually  increased.  The  instruction  was  made  entirely 
incidental,  agricultural  labour  being  the  first  necessity  for  the 

*  Tho  mode  of  teaching  to  swim  is  by  a  belt,  which  pasoes  round  the  body, 
and  is  attached  to  a  rope  passing  through  a  ring  at  the  end  of  a  bar  of  wood 
from  which  it  hangs,  and  which  acts  as  an  clastic  support  The  length  of  the 
rope  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  afford  a  greater  or  leat 
support.  The  more  usual  instruction,  however,  is  given  by  the  elder  papile  fop- 
porting  the  younger  on  their  hands. 


•• 
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colonists.  Their  mode  of  life  was  of  the  most  frugal  characteft 
to  an  extent  unpractised  in  our  country;  in  the  earlier  periods 
they  were  supplied  from  Hofwyl,  but  were  made  to  depend 
upon  that  source  as  little  as  possible.  The  school  was  discon- 
tinued a  few  years  since,  and  all  the  accounts  relating  to  it 
closed,  when  it  appeared  that  during  its  brief  existence  the  esti- 
mated improvements  of  the  soil  had  been  nearly  adequate  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  school,  over  and  above  its  receipts. 
This  result,  however,  depended  upon  the  peculiar  location  of  the 
colony,  since  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  such  schools,  even 
in  Switzerland. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  AT  CARRA,  NEAR  GENEVA. 

This  rural  school  was  founded  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Pictet,  and 
is  still  carried  on  upon  part  of  the  estate  of  his  nephew,  the  syn- 
dic Vernet-Pictet  There  is  a  similar  establishment  for  girls  in 
the  vicinity,  and  under  the  charge  of  charitable  ladies.  The 
school  at  Carra  belongs  to  subscribers,  and  is  managed  by  a 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Vernet-Pictet  is  president  The  farm 
attached  to  it  is  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  is  worked,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Of  course,  in  the  heavier 
parts  of  farming  they  require  assistance.  The  master  of  the 
school  is  the  head  farmer,  as  well  as  schoolmaster  and  father 
of  the  family.  Agricultural  labour  is  the  business  of  the  pupil, 
and  instruction  fills  up  the  intervals.  The  pupils  enter  at  about 
eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  until  from  eighteen  to  twenty. 
During  the  latter  years  of  their  stay,  their  work  begins  to  be 
profitable  to  the  establishment,  and  they  are  even  sent  to  work 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  as  is  found  more  advisable,  the  school 
does  the  work  of  a  neighbouring  farm  on  shares.  On  the 
average,  however,  the  manual  labour  produces  but  about  one- 
third  of  the  expense  of  the  pupil. 

The  style  of  living  is  so  plain,  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  pupil 
amounts  to  but  little  more  than  ten  cents  per  day.  The  society 
supports  twenty-five  boys  of  different  ages,  who  live  with  the 
master  and  his  family.  During  the  winter,  basket-making  and 
other  handicraft  labour  is  added  to  their  emplo}rments,  and  the 
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older  pupils  go  to  market  M^ith  the  produce  of  the  farm.  They 
receive  an  elementary  education,  consisting  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, reading,  writing,  accounts,  mental  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  Swiss  history.  The  master  was  educated  under  the  cele- 
brated Wehrli.  It  is  plain  that,  as  the  master  is  at  once  the 
head  of  the  family  and  instructor,  the  character  of  the  moralt 
intellectual,  and  physical  culture  of  the  pupils  depends  entirely  ^^ 
upon  him;  when  it  is  further  considered  that  a  great  part  of  the 
instruction  is  incidental,  so  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  even  as  to  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  given,  it  is  quite  as 
obvious  that  the  whole  results  of  education  depend  upon  his 
tact,  temper,  judgment,  and  other  personal  qualities,  and  upoQ 
his  preparation  for  this  difficult  task.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  about  sixty-seven  pupils  have  been  attached  to  it; 
of  these,  twenty-four  have  passed  through  with  approbation, 
twenty-seven  were  in  the  school  in  1837,  and  sixteen  have  been 
withdrawn.  Of  twenty  pupils  for  whom  places  were  found  by 
the  directors,  after  six  years  residence  in  the  institution,  twelve 
were  apprenticed  as  farm-servants  or  gardeners,  three  as  school- 
masters, two  as  house-servants,  and  three,  who  had  not  ade- 
quate strength  for  country  work,  to  tradesmen.  The  commit- 
tee complain  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  young  men,  even  thus 
brought  up,  in  the  country,  contrary  to  the  general  tendency 
towards  the  towns. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL   OF  TEMPLEMOYLE,  NEAR  LONDON- 
DERRY. 

The  Agricultural  School  of  Templcmoyle  was  established  by 
the  Northwest  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society,  in  1827.*    It  is 

*  I  am  indebted  for  a  most  favourable  introduction  to  this  school  to  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  of  Dcrrj,  one  of  its  most  active  managers,  and  had  the  good  fbrtone 
to  meet  there  Captain  Kennedy,  of  Lough  Ash,  the  manager  of  a  large  estate^  in 
a  wild  district,  where  ho  is  pursuing  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the  peasantry, 
which  must  produce  the  happiest  results.  The  improvement  of  his  tenants  is  in 
an  increasing  ratio  with  the  time  of  their  residence  on  his  estate.  His  schoo!, 
saving-fUnd,  and  bazaar,  where  articles  of  use  arc  sold  at  cost;  his  arrangements 
for  leases,  loans,  agricultural  instruction,  and  moral  and  religious  enltare,  an  all 
admirably  conceived,  and  executed  with  a  zeal  beyond  my  praise.    I  do  not 
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situated  in  a  healthful  and  picturesque  part  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  with  this  school,  the  subscribers  established  one  for  the 
education  of  mercantile  and  professional  men,  not  far  from 
Templemoyle,  expecting  that  the  latter  would  prove  profitable 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  thus  yield  assistance  for  the 
support  of  the  former.*  The  idea  wa^,  however,  not  realized, 
and  after  a  considerable  expense  in  its  establishment,  the  higher 
school  was  abandoned,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  subscribers 
ooDcentrated  upon  the  agricultural  school.  The  plan  of  Mr. 
de  Fellenberg's  establishment  was  thus  taken  as  a  model,  but, 
under  the  difierent  circumstances  of  the  case,  proved  a  decided 
failure. 

The  agricultural  school  is  designed  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  farmers,  or  of  young  men  intended  for  farming  occupa- 
tions, either  on  their  own  account,  or  in  the  employ  of  others. 
It  aims  at  giving  them  a  plain  English  education,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  or  after  fifteen,  and  should  remain  in 
the  school  during  a  period  dependent  upon  the  age  of  admis- 
sion, but  as  they  are  pay  scholars,  they  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  their  parents.  The  sum  paid  for  education  and 
maintenancef  is  not  adequate  for  their  support,  and  yet  is  so 
high  as  to  limit  essentially  the  number  of  pupils  which  the  in- 
stitution actually  receives.  In  the  spring  of  1836  there  were 
thirty-three  in  the  school,  but  in  the  autumn,  this  number  was 
increased  to  sixty-six,  by  the  pupils  sent  by  the  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests  and  by  societies.  The  buildings  can,  how- 
ever, furnish  accommodation  for  upwards  of  one  hundred.  The 
school  has  educated,  since  its  establishment,  one  hundred  and 

know  that  I  have  been  ever  more  impressed  wiUi  a  Benae  of  philanthropic  ezer- 
tion,  Uian  by  a  visit  to  Longh  Ash. 

*  To  establish  the  schools,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  shares  of  one  hundred 
and  twentj'five  dollars  each  were  subscribed  by  different  companies  and  indi- 
▼iduals,  and  six  thousand  dollars  were  subsequenUy  subscribed  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  at  Templemoyle.  Various  other  donations  and  annual  lubscrip- 
tioos  have  been  made. 

t  About  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  ($46.66.) 
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seventy-eight  youths,  from  different  parts  of  Ireland  and  from 
Scotland. 

The  direction  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  the  subscribers. 
The  immediate  control  is  divided  between  the  agricultural 
master,  or  farmer,  who  regulates  the  agricultural  labours, 
the  school-master,  who  divides  the  time  of  the  pupils  with  the 
farmer,  and  the  matron,  who  has  charge  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer  and 
instructor.  A  working-gardener  has  lately  been  added,  and  a 
piece  of  ground  laid  off  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils  under  his 
direction. 

At  half  past  five  the  pupils  rise,  arrange  their  rooms,  say 
their  prayers,  and,  in  two  divisions,  which  alternate  on  different 
days,  are  engaged  until  eight  in  study,  or  in  work ;  half  the  pu- 
pils are  with  the  farmer,  and  half  under  the  school-master, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  services  of  all  are 
required  for  the  farm,  or  the  season  releases  them  from  their 
agricultural  duties.  At  eight  they  breakfast,  and  are  free  until 
nine;  work  and  attend  school,  in  alternate  divisions,  from  nine 
until  one.  Dine  at  one,  and  have  recreation  until  two.  From 
two  to  six,  are  at  work  and  in  school  alternately.  From  six  to 
seven,  sup  and  have  recreation.  From  seven  to  nine,  prepare 
the  lessons  for  the  next  day,  have  prayers,  and  retire  at  nine. 
On  Sundays  they  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and 
occupy  a  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  religious  reading. 

The  intellectual  instruction  consists  in  spelling,  reading,  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  book-keeping,  with 
some  elementary  and  practical  geometrj",  and  trigonometry. 
The  farmer  gives  lectures  also  in  the  evening,  upon  the  theory 
of  agriculture.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  lectures  on  botany 
and  agricultural  chemistry. 

The  practice  includes  all  the  operations  of  farming,  under  the 
different  approved  systems,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy,  and,  in  general,  the  incidental  as  well  as  the 
direct  occupations  of  the  farmer  or  agricultural  labourer.  The 
head  farmer,  or  agricultural  master,  is  expected  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  work  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged,  and  to 

40 
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take  opportunities  for  incidental  instruction.  The  operations 
which  he  is  specially  called  upon,  in  the  regulations  of  the  cooi- 
mittee,  to  teach,  are,  ploughing  and  the  setting  of  the  plough, 
the  use  of  fanning  instruments  in  genera],  the  qualities  of  stock 
and  modes  of  recognising  them,  the  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  dairy  and  farming  stock,  the  making  and  repairing  of 
fences,  the  rotation  of  crops  and  those  best  adapted  to  different 
varieties  of  soils,  the  modes  of  draining,  reclaiming,  and  ub- 
proving  lands,  and  the  most  recent  inventions  and  improve- 
ments  in  agricultural  implements.  The  farmer  takes  those  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge  and  age  to  be  benefited 
thereby,  to  the  fairs,  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
Carm  and  stocL 

The  pupils  are  divided,  for  work,  into  sections,  each  of  which 
has  its  monitor,  or  chief,  and  consists  of  eight  or  ten  boyau 
The  head  monitor,  or  superintendent,  has  the  control  of  them^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and  arranges  with  him  the  distri- 
bution of  their  time,  takes  an  account  of  the  stock,  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  labour,  and  advises  with  the  master  in  regard  to 
the  farm,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  himself  for  actual  super- 
intendence. This  place  is  occupied  by  the  elder  pupils  in  rota- 
tion. 

The  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres,*  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  are  arable  land.  It  is  worked 
so  as  to  present  examples  of  the  most  approved  rotation  of 
crops,  the  fields  embraced  in  the  same  series  of  shifts  lying  ad- 
jacent to  one  another.  The  whole  is  drained  by  under-ground 
drains,  according  to  the  Scottish  system,  and  is  well  enclosed 
with  different  fences  as  specimens,  and  trials  of  the  various 
kinds.  The  bbuse  is  substantially  buih,  and  contains  a  school- 
room, refectory,  dormitories,  sitting-room,  and  apartments  for 
the  masters,  all  arranged  in  the  plainest  manner,  with  the  out- 
houses proper  for  a  farm.    The  garden  is  laid  out  for  vegeta- 

*  A  plot  of  the  ground,  as  sorrejed  by  the  pupUfl,  and  drawn  by  one  of  the 
numbor,  was  presented  to  mc,  ihowing  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  and  the 
classification  of  its  parts.  The  construction  of  tliis  drawing  wai  one  of  the  prac- 
tical exercises  of  the  class. 
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tables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  portions  have  been  sown  with 
the  various  grasses,  to  exemplify  their  growth  and  uses. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  believed  to  be  good,  and  to  be 
administered  with  little  difficulty.  It  depends  mainly  upon  the 
administration  of  a  code  of  rules  by  the  two  masters  and  ma- 
tron, and  is,  therefore,  essentially  different  in  spirit  from  that 
of  the  Swiss  rural  schools.  The  scale  of  the  institution  is  also, 
in  all  respects,  larger,  and  the  character  of  the  education  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  that  appropriate  for  a  school  for  spe- 
cial instruction,  as  does  also  the  age  of  the  pupils  at  admission. 
These  circumstances  should,  of  course,  modify  materially  the 
system,  even  if  the  character  of  the  pupils  was  the  same. 

The  domestic  economy  is  simple,  and  the  fare  substantial,  but 
very  plain.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
life,  and  the  age  of  many  of  the  pupils,  some  of  them  being 
quite  men,  this  school  has  not  yet  managed  to  support  itself, 
even  including  in  the  account  the  payment  made  by  the  pupils. 
It  still  requires  the  aid  of  subscriptions,  which,  however,  are 
secured  to  it  by  a  conviction  of  the  general  benefits  resulting 
from  it  The  highest  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  pupils 
who  have  been  educated  here,  is  borne  by  those  who  have  em- 
ployed them  in  their  service. 

MANUAL  LABOUR  SCHOOL  AT  EALING. 

There  have  been,  of  late  years,  many  independent  efforts  in 
diflbrent  parts  of  England  to  establish  schools  upon  principles 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  labouring  agricultural  classes 
than  the  ordinary  day  schools.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  1833, 
to  form  a  society,*  the  object  of  which  was  the  establishment  of 
a  model  school  for  industrial  schools  for  the  peasantry,  and  the 
union  with  it  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  simi- 
lar establishments.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful  in  reference 
to  the  society,  but  a  benevolent  lady  undertook  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  in  regard  to  the  model  school,  at  her  own  expense.    The 

*  See  an  excellent  memoir  on  Industrial  Schools  for  the  Peasantry,  in  the 
first  publication  of  the  Central  Society  of  Exiucation  in  London,  by  Mr.  Duppa, 
.<9ecretary  of  the  society. 
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new  school  was  established  at  Ealing,  a  village  about  five  miles 
from  London.  It  was  intended  to  combine  manual  labour, 
chiefly  gardening,  with  instruction  in  the  usual  elementary 
branches,  but  to  introduce  the  later  improvements  in  the  modes 
of  elementary  teaching.  The  task  of  finding  a  master  capar 
ble  of  filling  such  a  place  was  obviously  no  easy  one,  and  the 
necessity  for  employing  a  teacher  imbued  with  the  routine  spirit 
of  the  common  village  schools,  has,  no  doubt,  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan.  I  saw  enough  during  my  visit  to  this 
school  to  be  persuaded  that,  when  in  full  operation,  according  to 
the  original  idea,  its  results  must  be  of  considerable  importance, 
and  that  even  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  the  school  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  rural  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  adapt  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  rural  schools  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  English  peasantry.  <<  Its  leading  principles 
are,  that  the  children  should  early  acquire  habits  of  patient  in- 
dustry ;  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  value  of  labour, 
and  know  the  connexion  between  it  and  property ;  that  they 
should  have  intelligence,  skill,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  by  which  they  arc  surrounded;  that  the  higher  senti- 
ments, the  social  and  moral  part  of  their  being,  should  receive 
a  full  development."* 

Habits  of  industry  are  promoted  by  labouring  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  school-house.  This  is  divided,  one  portion 
being  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  school,  another  being  sub- 
divided into  small  gardens  for  the  boys.  The  pupils  work  in 
the  first  under  monitors,  and  receive  a  compensation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  useful  results  of  their  labour.  The  second  they  hire 
at  fixed  rates,  and  dispose  of  the  produce  as  they  please,  al- 
ways receiving,  however,  the  market  price  for  it  from  the 
school,  if  they  choose  to  dispose  of  it  there.  The  younger 
children  are  not  allowed  to  undertake  gardens  on  their  own 
account,  but  work  for  others  or  for  the  establishment  Part- 
nerships are  sometimes  formed  among  them  for  the  more  ad- 
vantageous cultivation  of  larger  pieces  of  ground.    At  the  pe- 

*  See  the  article  before  referred  to,  and  which  ii  official 
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nod  of  my  visit,  tho  gardens  were  planted  with  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  many  of  them  tastefully  arranged.    All  exhibited 
an  appearance  of  neatness,  and  during  the  hours  of  work 
the  renters  appeared  busily  occupied.    The  best  order  reigned 
among  all  the  children.    An  occasional  simple  song  was  sung 
in  the  group  who  were  working  for  the  school,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  monitor.    The  master  directs  the  whole,  and  to 
his  suggestions  they  are  indebted  for  many  improvements;  it  is 
their  privilege  to  resort  to  his  counsel  in  cases  of  difficulty.    The 
school  furnishes  the  working-tools,  which  for   tho  youngest 
children  are  merely  a  hoe  and  rake.    They  have  also  in-door 
work  for  bad  weather,  consisting  of  carpentry,  the  making  of 
wooden  shoes,  &c.   1  was  told  that  the  room  for  containing  their 
gardening-tools,  where  there  is  also  a  trough  for  washing,  had 
been  fitted  up  by  the  pupils,  and  they  have  shown  considerable 
ingenuity  in  the  repairs  of  the  out-houscs  attached  to  the  scliool, 
and  have  even  entirely  constructed  one  of  them.    In  the 
beginning  a  gardener  was  employed  to  teach  the  boys,  but  this 
is  now  done  by  the  master  and  monitors.    An  account  current 
with  each  pupil  is  kept,  in  which  he  is  charged  with  the  rent  of 
his  ground,  and  the  seeds  and  plants  which  he  has  purchased 
from  the  stock,  and  credited  with  the  produce  which  he  has 
sold  to  the  school.    Some  of  the  pupils  have  a  considerable 
surplus  on  the  credit  side  at  the  end  of  the  year;  one  lad  is 
stated  to  have  gained  nearly  ten  dollars  from  a  sixteenth  of  an 
acre;*  another,  of  thirteen,  to  have  gained  nearly  five  dollars 
and  a-half,  from  the  gardening  between  March  and  November; 
another,  of  fourteen,  five  dollars;  and  a  third,  of  eleven,  the  same 
sum.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  so  to  arrange  that  the  pu- 
pils may  not  lose,  unless  by  providential  circumstances;  not 
to  intrust,  for  example,  a  youth  with  the  charge  of  a  garden 
before  his  capability  to  manage  it  is  sufficiently  proved;  and 
not  to  allow  extravagances  or  glaringly  injudicious  measurqsi 
on  the  part  of  the  little  gardeners.    The  tendency  of  these 

*  They  pay  biz  cents  per  montli  to  the  school  as  rent  for  this  qoantitj  of 
^ound. 
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measures  is,  incidentally  to  train  to  hafbits  of  respect  for  pro- 
perty, of  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  mutual  assistance,  quite  as 
▼aluable  as  those  of  industry.  The  time  employed  in  manual 
labour  by  the  elder  pupils  is  three  hours,  and  to  this  is  added 
three  hours  and  a-half  of  intellectual  instruction.  The  younger 
boys  are  four  hours  and  a-half  in  school.  It  would  be  unfoir  to 
compare  a  school,  where  the  pupils  have  been  so  recently 
brought  under  instruction,  with  others  of  longer  standing;  hence 
I  would  only  remark,  that  the  theory  of  the  intellectual  instruc- 
tion was  much  better  than  its  practice,  and  express  the  opinioo 
that  the  same  enlightened  superintendence  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much,  will  probably  work  out  satisfactorily  all  the 
details  of  the  plan.  The  mechanical  parts  of  a  new  project 
are  always  more  easily  realized  than  the  intellectual.  When 
the  young  men  now  training  up  as  teachers  in  this  school 
idiall,  in  their  turn,  come  to  improve  the  practice  which  they 
witness,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  intellectual 
department  The  greatest  novelty  is  that  which  has  already 
proved  successful 

LA  MARTINliatE  SCHOOL  OF  LTON& 

This  school  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  a  citiaen 
of  Lyons,  M.  Martin,  who  left  the  French  army  while  in  SyrisLf 
went  to  India,  and  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  native 
princes.  He  acquired  a  very  large  fortune,  and  at  his  death 
left  a  considerable  portion  of  it'  to  found  three  charitable  insti- 
tutions, two  in  India  and  one  at  Lyons.  The  war  with  Eng- 
land prevented,  for  a  time,  the  acquisition,  by  the  city  of  Lyons, 
of  their  portion  of  this  legacy,  which,  when  it  came  into  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dol-^ 
lars.  With  this  the  municipal  council  determined  to  found  a 
school  for  the  working  classes,  and  that  its  benefits  might  be 
extended  as  widely  as  possible,  made  a  day  school  of  it  The 
chief  object  of  the  institution  is  to  train  up  an  educated  class 
of  workmen  for  the  manufactories.  The  arrangement  of  the 
courses  has  been  governed  by  two  principles,  the  first,  to  fulfil 
the  object  just  stated;  the  second,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  de- 
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feating  it  by  over  edacation.  Pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  the  elementary  attainments  in  language  which  they  may 
have  made  before  admission,  are  rather  kept  up  than  extended. 
Thorough  scientific  courses,  form  the  basis  of  further  educa- 
tion, giving  them  entirely  a  practical  turn,  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing the  speculative.  The  experience  of  the  school,  which  has 
been  in  full  activity  only  five  years,  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  show 
how  far  the  plan  will  attain  the  ends  proposed ;  but  it  affords  at 
present  some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  exact  teaching  of  science 
which  I  have  ever  seen.  In  regard  to  these  I  shall  enter  into 
some  particulars,  prefacing  them  by  a  general  notice  of  the 
establishment 

The  school  is  governed  by  trustees,  chosen  by  the  munici- 
pality of  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  constituting  a  board,  which 
regulates  all  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  and  appoints  its 
officers.  The  trustees  choose  committees  from  among  the 
citizens  to  attend  the  examinations  and  to  distribute  the  prizes 
for  excellence  in  the  different  departments.  The  selection  is 
made  from  those  who  are  supposed  best  acquainted  with  the 
branch  under  examination. 

Pupils  are  admitted  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  remain  two,  or  in  special  cases,  three  years.  They  are 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools 
before  entering. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
general,  the  second  special.  The  general  course  consists  of 
mathematics,  drawing,  writing,  and  French,  the  last  two  named 
being  intended  merely  to  keep  up  the  attainments  made  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  special  courses  are  of  chemistry  and 
weaving.  These  latter  are  not  obligatory;  the  choice  as  to 
whether  the  pupil  will  pursue  one  or  other  of  them,  or  not,  be- 
ing lefl  with  his  parents.  The  object  of  restricting  the  courses 
of  writing  and  French,  is  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  leave  the 
more  laborious  occupations,  towards  which  the  institution  would 
direct  its  pupils,  for  situations  as  clerks,  &c. 

The  course  of  mathematics  extends  through  the  two  years. 
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and  embraces  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  prac 
tical  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  mechanical  prob- 
lems. There  are  two  classes,  each  under  a  professor,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  "repeater"  (repetitcur),  to  go  over  the  lessons, 
and  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  examples.  I  have  not  seen  the 
simultaneous  method  of  instruction  so  well  practised  elsewhere 
as  in  the  course  of  mathematics  of  the  higher  class.  Each 
pupil  had  a  small  black-board,  on  which  he  wrote  with  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  at  a  word  from  the  professor  the  question  was 
written  down,  and  its  results  shown,  after  solution.  The  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  the  solutions,*  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
class  who  were  able  to  solve  the  questions,  showed  that  they 
had  been  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  best  possible  order  resulted 
from  the  manner  of  executing  the  class  movements  together,  at 
the  word  of  command.  To  construct  in  space  the  problems  of 
descriptive  geometry,  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane,  each 
pupil  had  a  small  tablet  of  wax,  and  rods  of  wire  of  different 
lengths.  All  the  introductory  definitions,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
blems, were  required  to  be  illustrated  by  these  contrivances, 
and  the  problems  themselves  to  be  constructed  in  space  before 
recourse  was  had  to  projections.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
exercise,  the  propositions  in  the  fifth  book  of  Legcndre's 
geometry  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  pupils 
are  engaged  in  their  mathematical  studies  two  hours  a-day 
with  a  professor,  and  two  hours  with  a  "  repeater,"  or  under 
monitors  from  the  class. 

The  course  of  drawing  also  occupies  two  years.    The  pupils 
draw  altogether  from  models,  beginning,  as  in  the  Prussian 


*  Among  tho  qaestions  were  tlicso : — The  cube  root  of  3.333  to  three  places 
of  decimals,  was  found  in  tlirco  and  a-lialf  minutes.  The  radius  of  a  sphere  of 
532  cubic  centimetres  in  capacity,  was  found  in  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  The 
capacity  of  a  sphere  was  given  at  513  cubic  centimetres,  and  its  specific  gravity 
at  19,  the  weight  was  found  in  three  and  a^half  minutes.  In  tlie  equations  2x — 4y 
8b20,  and  3x-}-5y=50,  tlie  values  of  x  and  y  were  found  in  tlirce  minutes.  The 
condenser  of  a  steam  engine  being  supjioscd  to  contain  3.25  kilogrammes  of 
■team,  required  the  quantity  of  water  at  4^  C,  to  reduce  the  steam  to  25°  C,  Uiiii 
qMsticm  was  solved  in  two  minutes. 
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method,  with  the  most  simple  forms,  going  into  the  delineation 
of  complex  machinery,  and  making  projections  as  well  as  per- 
spective drawings.  They  begin  upon  slates,  but  soon  learn  to 
draw  upon  paper.  In  general,  instruments  are  not  used,  even 
when  Uiey  come  to  machine  drawing.  When  I  visited  the 
school,  a  part  of  the  upper  class  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  perspective  of  a  model  of  a  steam  engine,  for  an  approach- 
ing competition  for  places.  The  results  of  this  course  also  ap- 
peared to  me  very  satisfactory.  These  lessons  occupy  two 
hours  every  day. 

Chemistry  is  taught  practically  in  the  laboratory,  and  at 
an  hour  (from  seven  to  a  quarter  past  eight,  A.  M.)  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  other  courses.  The  class  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  each  of  which  has  its  set  of  apparatus,  and 
goes  through  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  principal 
experiments  and  illustrations  of  a  course  of  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  the  arts.  They  are  particularly  exercised  in  the  che- 
mistry of  dyeing  and  bleaching.  The  facility  in  the  detection 
of  mineral  salts,  which  the  pupils  in  general  displayed,  showed 
the  efficiency  of  this  method.  Habits  of  observation  and  ex- 
actness, as  well  as  skill  in  manipulation,  are  gained  by  the 
instruction. 

Weaving  is  taught  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  with 
special  reference  to  the  silk  manufacture.  Whoever  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  will  see 
that  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  calculation  in  regard  to  its 
combinations.  There  are  several  looms,  to  afford  opportunity 
for  practical  exercise.  This  branch,  also,  is  taught  at  an  hour 
(half  past  five  to  seven,  P.  M.)  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  other  instruction. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  exercise  in  the  manipulations  of 
physics,  the  institution  possessing,  besides  an  extensive  collection 
of  apparatus  and  of  models  of  machines,  a  number  of  small  sets 
of  the  commoner  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Writing, 
and  French  occupy  one  hour  every  day. 
The  manner  in  which  all  tliese  courses  are  taught,  makes- 

41 
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tbem  more  really  valuable,  as  a  means  of  general  mental  culti-* 
yatioD,  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  from  the  limited  range 
of  the  subjecta.  The  resources  of  mtellect,  knowledge,  and 
general  manual  dexterity,  furnished  by  them,  must  be  of  incal- 
culable value  in  the  particular  callings  for  which  the  pupils  are 
•ducatedr 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


SESnNARIES  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLa 

Thb  influence  of  these  establishments  upon  the  primary 
schools  is  so  great  that,  though  the  pupils  are,  even  on  entering 
them,  past  the  primary  period  in  age,  this  seems  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate place  for  the  introduction  of  descriptions  or  notices  of 
them.  Originating  in  Germany,  they  have  been  gradually  imp 
proved  there,  and  brought  into  their  present  condition,  and  have 
spread  into  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and,  more  recently, 
into  England,  being  modified  only  so  far  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  society  and  education  in  these  several 
countries. 

The  most  imperfect  arrangement  for  providing  teachers  is  that 
which  requires  an  examination  into  merely  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidates  in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  This  is 
specially  imperfect  in  the  case  of  elementary  instruction,  where 
the  knowledge  required  is  small  in  amount,  and  where  the  art 
of  teaching  finds  its  most  difficult  exercise.  The  erroneous  no- 
tion, that  an  individual  can  teach  whatever  he  knows,  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  and  in  those  countries  which  still  adhere 
to  the  old  method,  of  depending  solely  upon  examinations  for 
securing  competent  teachei's,  examination  is  made  not  only 
of  the  acquirements  of  a  candidate,  but  of  his  ability  to  give 
instruction.  I  have  called  this  the  most  imperfect  method, 
because  the  mere  employment  of  a  teacher,  without  examination 
or  personal  knowledge  of  his  powers,  which  still  occurs  in 
countries  where  education  is  neglected,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  discussion  of  the  more  enlightened  national 
systems. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  acquiring  practice  in  the  art  of 
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teaching  is  by  serving  in  the  lower  departments  of  a  school, 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher.  Ac- 
companied by  private  study,  founded  on  previous  knowledge, 
and  by  private  lessons,  this  method  may  form  excellent  teachers 
of  those  who  have  particular  aptitude  for  the  profession.  Con- 
sidered in  the  general,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  routine  system  in  teaching.  The  pupil- 
teacher  imitates  the  methods  of  those  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated, and  which  are  placed  before  him  as  models,  without 
e^camining  their  principles,  or  discriminating  between  their  me- 
rits and  defects.  He  places  great  stress  upon  peculiar  modes  of 
instruction  in  particular  branches,  and  when  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed, attributes  the  fault  neither  to  the  methods  nor  to  himself, 
but  to  the  pupiL  The  habits  of  observation  and  reflection, 
which  enable  him  to  profit  by  experience,  are  not  developed  by 
■this  method,  and  thus,  though  he  may  consider  experience  as  a 
merit,  it  may  produce  none  of  its  appropriate  results  in  his  case. 
Accordingly,  wherever  this  mode  of  preparing  teachers  has  been 
adopted  as  a  system,  as  in  Holland,  or  has  been  incidental  to  the 
method  of  examinations,  as  in  Saxony,  it  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  application  in  the  schools  where  the  modem  improvements 
in  teaching  have  been  introduced,  much  less  of  a  comparison 
with  the  method  of  instruction  in  special  seminaries. 

The  most  efficacious  means  of  securing  qualified  teachers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  seminaries  where  a  number  of  young 
men  intending  to  become  teachers  are  collected,  receive  a 
common  instruction  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  grade  of 
schools  in  which  they  propose  to  teach,  or  revise  and  extend 
this  knowledge  previously  acquired,  have  lessons  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  practice  the  art  under  intelligent  super- 
vision. At  first,  these  seminaries  produced  good  scholars,  who 
were,  however,  deficient  as  teachers.  Then,  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, lectures  and  lessons  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
were  multiplied,  forming  good  tlieoretical  teachers,  but  who 
were  still  wanting  in  practice,  which  had  to  be  acquired  after 
entering  their  profession,  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  the 
first  pupils  placed  under  their  charge.    This  difficulty  is  entirely 
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obviated  by  schools  attached  to  the  seminaries,  in  which  the 
theoretical  lessons  may  be  put  in  practice,  and  where  the  future 
teachers  may  observe  the  methods  of  others,  try  their  own 
skill  in  the  art  under  inspection,  and,  finally,  take  part  in  the 
regular  instruction. 

The  profession  of  the  teacher  is  raised  into  respectability  by 
the  considerable  acquirements  exacted  of  him,  and  his  salary 
is  placed  upon  a  footing  appropriate  to  the  outlay  of  time  and 
means  which  has  been  made  in  reaching  the  profession.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  low  salaries  given  in  some 
countries,  as  in  Prussia,  for  example,  indicate  that  a  low  estimate 
is  placed  upon  the  station  of  the  teacher;  the  very  reverse  is 
the  fact  in  the  particular  country  mentioned,  and  the  salary 
will  be  found  adapted  to  the  scale  of  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  general  style  and  cost  of  living. 

When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  seminaries  for 
teachers  afford  the  means  of  securing  this  result.  An  eminent 
teacher  is  selected  as  director  of  the  seminary,  and  by  the  aid 
of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  community 
by  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  semi- 
nary, trains,  yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened 
practice  of  his  methods;  these  in  their  turn  become  teachers 
of  schools,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to  conduct  without  the 
failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novices;  for,  though  beginners 
in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three 
years  spent  at  the  seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many 
years  of  unguided  effort  This  result  has  been  fully  realized 
in  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Saxony,  while  in  Austria,  where  the  method  of 
preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the  primary  schools 
is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  those 
of  Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

These  seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  among 
teachers,  which  tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  theur  pro- 
fession, to  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in  their  eyes,  and  to 
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stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  attainments 
with  which  they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their 
ud  a  standard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
instruction  is  furnished,  which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  can- 
didates who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to  obtain  access  to 
the  profession. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  seminaries  for  teachers, 
which  apply  rather  to  a  defective  organization  than  to  the  system 
itself  First,  that  the  youths  issuing  from  them  being  over-taught, 
are,  in  consequence,  dissatisfied  with  their  duties,  and  leave 
the  profession  to  push  themselves  forward  in  a  different  career 
of  life;  and,  second,  that  theoretical,  not  practical  teachers,  are 
formed  by  them.  The  first  objection  points  out  the  necessity  for 
restricting  the  instruction  to  that  which  is  essential  to  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  teachers  educated  in  these  schools. 
The  seminary  should  not  go  further,  and  hence  the  connexion 
of  such  establishments  with  secondary  or  other  higher  schools 
is  inadmissible.  If  the  tendency  of  a  seminary  course  is  to 
render  the  teacher  dissatisfied  with  his  occupation,  experience 
shows  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  particular  course,  the  defbct  not 
being  general  to  this  class  of  institutions.  That  a  pupil  of 
talent  may  seek  other  and  more  congenial  roads  to  station  in 
life,  is  no  reproach  to  the  seminary  where  he  was  educated. 
The  institution  secures  the  services  of  this  pupil  to  primary  in- 
struction by  his  pledge  at  entrance,  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
return  for  the  education  which  he  has  received,  and  has  so 
far  benefited  the  community.  If  by  any  means  it  prevents 
the  individual  from  rising  to  the  position  where  his  talents 
would  place  him,  an  act  of  positive  injustice  is  committed. 
Not  only  the  instruction,  however,  but  the  whole  plan  of  living 
in  the  seminary  should  be  adapted  to  the  future  destination  of  the 
pupil,  and  indulgences  should  not  be  allowed  which  would  pro- 
duce wants  not  subsequently  to  be  gratified;  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  system  of  all  properly  regulated  institutions  of  this  class. 
That  mere  theoretical  teachers  are  formed  in  well  conducted 
seminaries,  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  Every  care,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  taken  to  avoid  this :  it  is  true,  that  general  principles 
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are  inculcated,  in  order  that  routine  in  teaching  may  be  avoided, 
t)ut  these  principles  are  constantly  applied,  and  under  circum- 
stances where  error  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  observation 
of  class-mates  and  teachers,  and  where  it  can  hardly  escape 
correction. 

The  question,  whether  the  pupils  of  these  schools  should 
reside,  in  common,  in  the  buildings,  or  board  apart  from  each 
other,  and  merely  come  together  to  receive  instruction,  appears 
to  me  not  to  admit  of  a  general  solution  applicable  to  every 
case.  The  manners  and  habits  of  a  country,  and  even  the 
locality  of  the  school,  will  render  one  or  other  method  prefer- 
able in  a  particular  case.  Thus,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  seminaries  at  Weissenfels  and  at  Berlin,  in 
Prussia,  at  Haarlem  in  Holland,  at  Versailles  in  France,  and  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  though  they  differ  from  each  other,  are 
all  adapted  to  the  countries  and  particular  localities  where  the 
institutions  are  established.  It  will  be  my  object  to  make  such 
a  selection  from  among  the  best  schools  of  this  class  which  I 
visited,  as  will  show  some  of  their  principal  varieties.  The 
general  statistics  in  regard  to  them  have  been  given  in  the 
introductory  remarks  upon  the  systems  of  primary  instruction  in 
the  different  countries,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  presented  here. 

PRIMABY  NORMAIi  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Of  the  very  interesting  schools  for  the  education  of  primary 
teachers  in  Prussia,  I  visited  several,  namely,  those  at  Moers,  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  of  Weissenfels  and  Erfurt  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  and  of  Potsdam  and  Berlin  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburgh.  These  are  all  of  the  class  called  '' principal 
normal  schools."  The  "  small  normal  schools"  are  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  country  teachers,  and  present,  on  a  diminish- 
ed scale,  and  with  incomplete  means,  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples with  the  others. 

There  is  no  general  code  of  regulations  for  the  normal 
schools,  the  practice  being  to  select  some  teacher  of  known 
merit  and  tried  skill  for  the  head  master  or  director  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  leave  the  organization  to  him,  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  provincial  authorities.  I  have  selected,  as  repre- 
senting this  class,  an  institution  in  which  the  pupils  live  in 
common,  and  another  in  which  they  board  out  of  the  schooL 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  to  give  the  particulars  col- 
lected in  each  of  those  which  I  visited,  but  this  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  my  Report  I  can  truly  say  of  this 
class  of  institutions,  that  I  never  visited  one  without  being  inte- 
rested and  instructed,  and  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
director  of  one  of  them  without  feeling  that  his  place  was  wor- 
thily filled,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  have  such  a  roan  as  much 
untrammelled  by  rules,  regulations,  and  systems,  as  possible. 

While  these  institutions  hold  out  advantages  to  young  men 
intending  to  become  teachers,  other  avenues  to  the  profession 
are  not  closed  by  them;  on  the  contrary,  all.  who  can  stand  the 
required  examinations  may  enter  this  career.  Every  year  an 
examination  is  held  at  every  <*  principal  seminary"  for  those  who 
intend  to  leave  it,  and  of  other  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
teachers'  profession.  This  examination  takes  place  in  presence 
of  the  teachers,  of  one  or  more  commissaries  named  by  the 
provincial  school-board,  and  of  a  school-councillor  of  the  re- 
gency in  which  the  seminary  is  situated.  The  authorities  of 
the  province  and  regency  also  hold,  about  the  same  time,  an 
examination  for  those  who  have  studied  at  the  universities, 
frequently  candidates  in  theology,  who  intend  to  become  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  schools.  The  director  of  the  seminary  forms 
one  of  this  board.*  The  law  requires  that  those  who  have 
appeared  feeble  at  this  trial,  shall  be  examined  three  years 
subsequent  thereto. 

The  examinations  are  of  three  kinds:  in  writing,  viva  voce, 
and  by  practical  exercises  of  teaching.  The  written  examina- 
tion of  candidates  from  the  seminary,  and  of  others  who  have 
not  passed  through  a  gymnasium,  consists  in  answering  some 
ten  or  twenty  questions  in  history,  geography,  natural  philo- 

*  Ministcri&l  orden  of  June,  1826,  and  March,  1827,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hamiscfa 
in  hu  account  of  the  seminary  at  Weiasenfela  (Dan  Wcissenfelser  Schullehrer 
■eminar  und  seine  IiOlfsanstaltcn,  1838,)  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  accoont 
of  the  examinationi. 
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sophy,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  from  the  Bible.  Besides 
which  they  set  a  bass  to  an  air  given  for  the  purpose,  and  exe- 
cute a  drawing.  The  character  of  the  handwriting  appears 
from  the  exercises.  The  viva  voce  examination  embraces  the 
German  language,  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  geometry,  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  reading  of  music.  The  exercise  in 
teaching  consists  in  giving  a  catechetical  lesson  upon  some 
subject  assigned  by  the  examiner.  The  student-candidates 
(Literaten,  oder  Studirten),  and  those  examined  for  a  second 
time,  are  questioned  especially  in  regard  to  practical  teaching. 
The  candidates  are  divided,  according  to  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination, into  three  classes,  entirely  satisfactory,  satbfactory, 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  enume- 
rated as  follows :  1.  Christian  doctrine  and  explanation  of  the 
Bible.  2.  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Bible  history.  3.  Grer- 
man  language.  4.  Style.  5.  Reading.  6.  Writing.  7.  Mental 
and  written  arithmetic.  8.  Geometry.  9.  Natural  philosophy 
and  natural  history.  10.  Hygiene  and  gardening.  11.  His- 
tory of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  12.  Drawing.  13.  Vocal 
music.  14.  Science  of  teaching.  15.  Readiness  in  teaching. 
Besides  which  are,  in  addition,  1.  Skill  in  playing  on  the 
organ*  2.  Propriety  in  leading  church  music.  Of  the  above 
named  subjects,  number  15  is  considered  the  principal;  the 
first  seven  constitute  the  more  important,  and  the  last  seven  the 
less  important  When  a  candidate  has  been  marked  ''entirely 
satisfactory"  in  all  the  branches,  he  receives  a  general  mark 
of  the  same  kind;  when  only  in  15,  and  the  first  seven  branches, 
the  general  mark  satisfactory.  A  failure  in  one  of  the  more 
important  branches,  would  require  a  general  remark  of  unsatis- 
factory.* The  results  of  these  examinations  afford  a  direct 
means  of  comparison  between  the  young  teachers  educated  in 
the  seminaries  and  others,  and  serve  to  stimulate  both  classes, 
and  especially  to  point  out  defects  where  they  exist  in  the 
schools  for  teachers. 


*  Order  of  the  Profinciol  School  Board,  November,  1834,  quoted  by  Dr.  Har- 
niich  io  hb  account  of  the  seininary  at  WeisBenfeb. 
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BEMINART  FOR  TEACHERS  AT  WEISSENFELa 
Thia  seminary,  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  ele 
tary  scliools,  is  one  of  four  belonging  to  the  province  of  Sax( 
and  was  last  organized  in  1822.  It  combines  within  its 
tniscs,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the 
trol  of  the  same  director,  the  following  establishments:  1. 
norma]  Echoo),  or  seminary  for  teachers,  a  government  i 
tution.  2.  A  preparatory  school  subsidiary  to  the  for 
and  established  by  the  enterprise  of  its  teachers.  3.  A  e 
nary  school,  or  burgher  school,  of  four  hundred  pupils,  ain 
described.  4.  An  elementary  school  for  poor  children,  of 
hundred  pupils.  5.  A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  tw( 
five  pupils,  established  in  1828,  and  supported  by  the  goi 
ment  The  last  three  mentioned  schools  afford  practic 
the  students  of  the  seminary. 

The  government  of  these  establishments  is  confided 
direclor.t  who  is  responsible  immediately  to  the  provii 
school-board  in  Magdeburg.  He  has  the  personal  ch&rg 
the  seminary  in  which  he  gives  instruction,  and  of  whicl 
superintends  the  domestic  economy,  discipline,  and  police, 
is  assisted,  in  the  seminary,  by  three  teachers,  vfho  meet 
once  a  week  in  conference,  to  discuss  the  progress  and  con 
of  the  pupils,  the  plans  of  instruction,  and  other  matters  rela 
to  the  school.  There  are  also  seven  assistant  teachers,  five 
the  seminary  school,  and  two  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  institu 
who  also  assist  in  the  seminary  itself.  Once  a  month  thei 
a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  just  enu 
rated,  for  similar  purposes. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  produce  certific 
of  baptism,  of  moral  conduct,  and  of  health^  besides  an 
gagcment  on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  paj 

"  At  MBgdebiirg,  HaJborrtadt,  Erfiirt,  slid  WeiflBenftiB, 
t  The  Rev.  Dt.  llarniacb,  to  wliom  I  am  indebted  Gyt  t.  kind  welcwne  ( 
Inititulion,  and  a  MS.  accoant  of  its  difTcront  achoola. 

t  Tho  directions  issued  hf  Iho  piovincial  antJiOTiticB  are,  tbat  they  ihil] 
•  ationit  clicst  and  Kiuid  lungi,  not  be  loo  ncar-aighliH],  not  deaf^  nor  ii 
Tho  phyiician's  cvrtiScate  intut  atata  whether  the;  have  had  th*  neailoi,  • 
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annual  sum  of  fifty  thalers  (thirty-seven  dollars)  for  mainte- 
nance. These  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  a  fort- 
night before  the  day  of  examination.  The  candidates  are  exam- 
ined at  a  stated  time  of  the  year  (after  Easter),  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  their  attainments  must  prove 
satisfactory  in  Bible  and  church  history,  the  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism, reading,  writing,  German  grammar,  especially  the  or- 
thography of  the  language,  the  ground-rules  of  arithmetic 
(mental  and  written),  geography  and  history,  and  natural  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  of  the  grade  of  the  highest  class  of  a 
burgher  school  They  must  also  be  able  to  play,  at  sight,  easy  ^ 
pieces  of  music  upon  the  violin.  The  usual  age  of  admission 
is  eighteen,  and  the  lowest  at  which  they  are  admissible,  seven- 
teen. On  entrance  they  are  entitled  to  free  lodging  and  in- 
struction, and  if  their  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory,  in . 
general,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  twenty-five  dollars,  ^ 
which  is  equivalent,  nearly,  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
Their  clothing  and  school-books  are  provided  by  the  pupils. 
The  modes  of  preparation  judged  most  appropriate  by  the 
authorities  of  the  seminary  are,  the  attendance  on  a  burgher 
school,  with  private  lessons  from  a  competent  teacher,  or  en- 
trance into  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Weisscnfels.  A 
gjnnnasium  is  considered  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  the 
preparation  of  pupils,  its  courses,  discipline,  and  mode  of  life 
having  a  diflferent  tendency  from  that  required  by  the  future 
teacher  of  a  common  school. 

The  admission  of  new  pupils  takes  place  with  some  cere- 
mony, in  presence  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  director 
gives  a  charge,  in  which  he  makes  them  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  school,  chiefly  those  relating  to  moral  con- 
duct, to  obedience  to  the  authorities,  punctuality,  regular  at- 
tendance at  study,  school,  church,  and,  in  general,  on  the  ap^ 
pointed  exercises,  due  exertion,  neatness  in  their  habits,  and 
exactness  in  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
they  may  deal  They  bind  themselves  to  serve  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  school,  in  whatever  situation  may  be  assigned 
them  by  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
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education  and  maintenance.  During  tiieir  stay  at  the  seminary^ 
they  are  exempted  from  military  service,  except  for  six  weeks; 
in  fact,  this  service  usually  takes  place  at  leaving  the  school, 
and  before  entering  upon  their  new  career.  The  number  of 
pupilsy  on  the  average,  is  sixty. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are,  morals  and  religion,  German, 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  cosmology,  pedagogy,  terraculture, 
hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  music,  drawing,  and  writing* 
Cosmology  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  geography,  an  outline 
d  history  and  biography,  the  elements  of  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy,  all  that  relates  to  the  world  (earth)  and  its 
inhabitants.  Pedagogy  includes  both  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  The  courses  just  enumerated  are  divided  among  the 
masters,  according  to  the  supposed  ability  of  each  in  the  par- 
ticular branches,  the  whole  instruction  being  given  by  the  four 
teachers.  The  director,  as  is  customary  in  these  schools,  takes 
the  religious  instruction,  and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
as  his  especial  province,  and  adds  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
fiurming  and  gardening  (terracdture),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  has  been  reduced 
finom  three  years  to  two,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  more  abundant  supply  of  teachers.  There  are, 
probably,  other  reasons,  such  as  the  expense,  and  the  fear 
of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  their  station,  which  have  been 
influential  in  bringing  about  this  reduction.  There  are  two 
classes  corresponding  to  the  two  years  of  study.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  entirely  to  receiving  instruction,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, practice  in  teaching  is  combined  with  it  In  the  prepa- 
ratory school  there  is  likewise  a  course  of  two  years,  and  the 
pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in 
a  building  near  the  seminary,  which  can  accommodate  forty 
pupils,  and  is  under  the  special  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers.* 

The  outline  of  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  is  as  follows : 


*  The  payments  made  by  the  pupils  are,  per  amiam,  for  instruction,  nine  doU 
]ars;  for  dinner,  bread  not  included,  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  lodging, 
three  dbUars,  waiting  and  nursing  in  time  of  sickness,  one  dollar  and  sevcnty-fi?e 
cents;  use  of  library,  fifty  cents. 
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Religiou$  ImtruetUm, 

PREPA&ATORT  80H00L. 

n  Class.  Bible  stories,  which  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  narrate  with  pro- 
priety. Christian  doctrine.  Portions  of  Scripture  committed  to  memory.  Four 
hours  weekly. 

I  Class.  Readings  the  Bible,  especially  the  historical  parts.  Ejrummacher's 
Bible  Catechism.  Christian  doctrine.  Parables  of  the  New  Testament.  Seven 
hoars. 

In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  two  classes 
of  the  normal  school  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  to  be  committed  to  memory,  explains  and 
illustrates  it,  and  interrogates  the  pupils,  who  take  notes  of  the 
lecture,  which  they  subsequently  write  out 

NORMAL  8CH00U 

II  Class.  Reading  the  Bible,  particularly  the  historical  parts ;  writing  cate> 
chetical  exercises,  adapted  to  children.    Two  hours. 

I  Class.   Continuation  of  the  second  class  course.    Two  hours. 

I  and  II  Class.  Christian  doctrine,  from  Luther's  Catechism.  Three  hours. 
History  of  the  different  dispensations.    Two  hours.    A  course  of  two  years. 

The  course  of  church  history  is  taught,  also,  by  the  mixed 
method  of  lecture  and  interrogation,  to  both  classes  united. 

Oerman  Language. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

II  Class.  Elxercises  of  speech  in  reading  and  delivery.  Descriptions  and 
essays  on  subjects  drawn  from  common  life.  Grammar.  Writing  as  an  exer- 
cise  in  calligraphy  and  orthography.    Nine  hours. 

I  Class.  Reading,  with  explanations.  Composition.  Grammar  revised. 
Writing,  as  in  the  second  class.    Nine  hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Reading,  with  eirplanations.  Writing,  as  an  exercise  of  calligra- 
phy and  orthography.  Exercises  of  style.  A  composition  once  every  month. 
Essays  from  history,  geography,  or  natural  history.  Grammar  revised.  Eight 
hours. 

'I  Class.  Poetry,  with  readings.  Calligraphy.  Exercises  of  style.  Grammar 
revised.    National  literature.    Seven  hours. 

The  first  and  second  classes  are  united  for  a  portion  of  instruction  in  this  de- 
portment, intended  to  rid  them  of  provincialisms  of  speech,  and  to  improve 
their  handwriting.    Three  hours. 
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BiBihemaHe$, 

PREPARATORY  BCBOOL. 

II  CUfls.    Arithmetic,  including  the  Rule  of  Three.    Three  hoore. 
\  I  Class.   Arithmetic,  revised  and  extended.   Use  of  compass  and  ruler.   Four 
hoars. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.    Geometry,  commenced.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.    Revision  of  previous  studies.    Geometry,  continued.    Two  hours. 

The  method  of  teaching  mathematics  is  that  of  Pestalozzi; 
and  director  Hamisch  has  himself  prepared  a  work7>n  geome- 
try for  his  pupils.  The  applications  are  made  to  follow  the 
principles  closely.  As  in  the  other  courses,  the  greater  part 
of  the  learning  is  done  in  the  school-room,  the  books  being 
used  rather  for  reference  than  for  preparation.  In  the  lessons 
which  I  attended  in  this  department,  much  skill  was  displayed 
by  the  instructors,  and  a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence by  the  pupils.  Considering  it  as  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  reasoning  powers,  this  method  is  very  far  superior  to 
that  in  which  the  propositions  are  learned  from  books.  To 
exemplify  the  method  of  Dr.  Hamisch,  I  may  state  the  follow- 
ing case  of  a  recitation  in  geometry  by  the  second  class.  The 
equality  of  two  triangles,  when  the  two  sides  and  the  angle  con- 
tained between  them  in  one  are  equal  respectively  to  the  two 
sides  and  the  contained  angle  in  the  other,  had  been  shown  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  repeated  by  the  pupils,  who 
were  interrogated  closely  upon  it  An  application  of  the 
theorem  was  at  once  required,  to  determining  the  distance 
between  two  points,  one  of  which  is  inaccessible.  Two  of  the 
class  found  the  solution  immediately,  and  all  were  able  to  take 
part  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  problem. 

Coinulogy^  (Weltkunde.) 

PRIPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.    Elements  of  hotany  and  zoology.    Ezeursions  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  former.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.  Geography  and  die  drawing  of  maps.  Elements  of  physics  and  tech- 
nology.   Biography.    Three  hours. 

NORMAL  SOBOOL. 

II  Class.    Revision  of  the  above  studies.    Throe  hours. 

I  and  II  CUissos  united.    General  views  of  tlie  earth  and  its  productions  and 
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inhabitants.   One  hour  weekly  for  one  year.   Gardening  and  hygiene  (Gesnnd- 
lieitskunde).    Two  hours  weekly  for  two  years. 

The  lectures  in  the  normal  school  on  these  subjects  are  by 
the  director.  The  means  of  illustration  in  physics  are  small, 
and  the  whole  course  is  chiefly  intended  to  show  the  future 
teachers  how  wide  a  range  of  knowledge  may  be  opened  to  them 
by  study.  The  natural  history  is  illustrated  for  the  most  part 
by  drawings.  To  render  the  seminarists  more  useful  in  their 
situation  of  country  school-masters,  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  become,  they  have  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture  and  gardening,  and  also  practical  lessons  from  the/^ 
gardener,  who  has  charge  of  the  grounds.  The  pupils  work 
during  the  appropriate  season  every  day  in  turn,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  gardener.  Good  manuals,  conveying  correct  but 
elementary  instruction  on  these  matters,  are  much  wanted. 
They  should,  perhaps,  be  prepared  by  a  teacher,  but  by  no 
means  allowed  to  go  into  use  without  revision  by  persons 
specially  acquainted  with  the  diflferent  branches  of  science  thus 
grouped  together.  This  revision  would  insure  the  accuracy 
which,  though  difficult  to  attain,  is  so  necessary;  the  more  so 
in  conveying  such  elements,  as  there  is  no  collateral  knowledge 
to  correct  or  n^odify  error  as  to  fact  or  theory. 

Science  and  Art  of  Teaching, 

PREPABATORT  SCHOOL. 

The  first  class  receive  simple  directions  for  keeping  school,  and  lessons  on 
teaching.  They  attend  in  torn  the  classes  of  the  seminary  schools  two  houn 
weekly,  but  take  no  part  in  teaching. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.    Lessons  on  teaching,  three  hours.    Visits  to  the  schools,  three  hours. 

I  Class.  Lessons  on  the  art  of  teaching,  three  hours.  Visits  to  the  schools,  fiire 
hours.  Lessons  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  director  of  that 
department,  one  hour. 

I  and  II  Classes  united.    Science  of  teaching,  two  hours. 

The  director  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching, 
which  in  these  schools  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  also  gives  a  portion  of  the  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching 
to  the  first  class. 
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The  theoretical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach'< 
ing  embraces  two  courses,  each  of  a  year,  the  first  being  de^ 
voted  chiefly  to  education  in  general,  the  second,  to  instruction 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  school.*  The  director  remarks 
of  this  course,  that  the  pupils  learn  by  it  to  say  a  good  deal 
upon  these  subjects,  and  sometimes  believe  that  they  can  easily 
execute  what  they  can  so  readily  describe,  an  opinion  of 
which  practice  can  alone  show  the  error,  and  which  it  is  es- 
sential should  be  removed.  The  general  theory  of  education 
is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and  under  the  head 
(^instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  are 
described*  The  practice  which  must  render  this  theory  of  real 
use  is  had  in  part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free 
y^  school,  the  burgher  school,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  at 
stated  times.  They  go  at  first  as  listeners,  next  take  part  in  the 
instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  teachers,  and  lastly 
instruct  the  classes.  In  order  that  they  may  have  models  of 
teaching,  not  only  in  the  assistants,  but  in  the  teachers  of  the 
seminary  themselves,  the  latter  give  lessons  occasionally  in  the 
different  schools;  thus  the  director  teaches  one  hour  per  week 
in  the  seminary  school,  the  second  teacher  two  hours,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  teachers  four  hours.  The  lower  class  attend 
the  several  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  except  the  highest 
girls'  class,  remaining,  in  general,  one  fifth  of  the  time  in  each 
class  except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  this  time, 
and  visiting  each  class  twice  at  intervals.  The  upper  class 
attend  also  the  girls'  class,  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  and  the 
free  school,  remaining  one-eighth  of  their  time  in  each  of  the 
classes.  Each  member  of  the  lower  class  keeps  a  journal  of 
his  visits  to  the  schools,  which  is  inspected  by  the  second 


*  Harnisch's  Manual  of  Commoo  School  Matters  (Handbach  dea  VolkB-schul- 
weaens)  b  used  as  a  text-book. 

A  more  commoii  division  of  the  course  is  into  pedagogics,  or  the  principles  of 
education  and  instruction.    Mcthodics,  or  the  art  of  teaching  the  system  or 
methods  of  education,  to  which  a  third  division  is  sometimes  added,  called  di> 
daetics,  which  relates  to  the  subjects  of  education,  (Schwarz  Eniohung  und  Un- 
terrichts  lohre.) 
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teacher.  Each  of  the  first  class  draws  up  a  report  of  his  oc- 
cupation and  observations  in  the  schools,  which  is  reviewed 
by  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  class  to  which  it  refers,  and  is 
then  examined  by  the  second  teacher  and  by  the  director. 
The  several  assistant  teachers  make  reports  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  seminarists  who  have  given  instruction  in  their 
classes.  By  these  arrangements,  a  pupil  who  has  the  mental 
qualities  essential  to  a  teacher,  cannot  fail  to  become  well 
versed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Habits  of  observation 
are  inculcated,  which  must  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
practice,  enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  every 
day. 

To  exemplify  the  principles  and  methods,  a  small  number  of 
the  children  from  the  seminary  school  are  brought  into  the  class-  v, 
room  of  the  seminary,  and  are  examined  upon  a  given  subject  /^ 
by  some  of  the  pupils.  The  class  present  and  the  director  make 
their  notes  on  these  examinations,  and  the  exercise  terminates 
by  an  examination  of  the  children  by  the  director  himself,  as 
an  exemplification  of  his  views,  and  that  they  may  not  receive 
injury  from  being  left  in  a  half  or  ill-informed  state  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lesson.  The  children  having  retired,  the  diflferent 
members  of  the  class  make  their  criticisms,  which  are  accepted 
or  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  director,  a  conference  or  dis- 
cussion being  kept  up  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  cha-  < 
racter  of  each  exercise  is  marked  by  the  director,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  progress  made  by  eveiy  member  of  the 
class,  and  to  encourage  or  admonish  privately,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  lectures  given  by  the  head  master  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  also  accompanied  by  practice,  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  being  detained  every  day  for  that  purpose 
The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  restore 
the  deaf  mute  to  society,  by  enabling  him  to  understand  spoken 
language  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  intelligibly 
by  mechanical  rules.  It  is  hoped  ultimately,  by  training  every 
school-master  in  this  method,  that  the  mute  may  be  instructed  in 
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schools  with  other  children,  and  thus  not  be  required  to  sunder 
ties  of  kindred  during  a  long  absence  from  home.  The  pupils 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  do  not  live  in  the  establishment, 
but  are  boarded  with  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Weissenfels; 
the  object  is  to  induce  the  practice  of  the  lessons  out  of  school, 
the  pupils  being  enjoined  to  avoid  the  use  of  signs.  The 
first  lesson  is  one  in  articulation.  The  principle  of  this  instruc- 
tion is  now  dominant  in  Germany,  but  up  to  this  time  the  s}rs- 
tem  has  not  been  fairly  tried  by  its  results.  The  indomitable 
.perseverance  of  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools  which  I 
visited  struck  me  with  admiration,  but  I  was  not  convinced 
that  what  they  aimed  at  was  practicable,  at  least  to  the  extent 
which  their  principle  asserts.  The  attempt  deserves,  however, 
the  best  encouragement 

Drawing. 

PRKPARITORT  SCHOOL. 

The  two  dasses  onited  for  geometrical  and  ponpective  drawing. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  same  course  oontinocd. 

JftMtC. 

PREPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

The  two  classes  united  for  instruction  in  Uie  elements  of  music  Choral  sing- 
fing.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  piano  and  organ  to  the  pupils,  divided  into  four 
sections.    They  are  also  taught  the  violin. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  instruction,  as  just  stated,  is  continued.    Theory  of  music.    Composition. 

The  violin  is  taught  as  the  means  of  leading  the  exercises  in 
singing  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  piano  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  organ,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  to 
the  Prussian  school-master,  as  enabling  him  to  act  as  organist 
in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  his  school  may  be  situated. 
So  high  a  value  is  placed  upon  an  elementary  knowledge  in 
vocal  music,  that  an  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  is  indispen« 
sable  to  admission  into  tlie  class  of  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  in  general  are  pro- 
ficients in  music.    I  confess,  however,  tl^at  I  was  not  prepared 
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for  the  advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  to  which  many  of 
the  first  class  in  this  school  had  attained.    In  regard  to  the 
former,  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  composition,  -? 
in  which  the  teacher*  read,  and  the  pupils  transcribed  three  / 
stanzas  of  poetry.     This  done,  they  were  required  to  compose  / 
an  air  adapted  to  the  words.    In  less  than  ten  minutes  a  fifth 
of  the  class  were  ready.    The  teacher  took  his  station  at  a . 
black-board,  on  which  the  ledger  lines  were  drawn,  and  one  of 
the  pupils  whom  he  designated  began  to  sing  the  words  to  the 
air  which  he  had  composed,  the  teacher  writing  the  music  < 
meanwhile.    This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  be  original.    A 
second  was  tried,  which  the  teacher  thought  an  imitation.    A 
third  and  fourth  he  accepted,  and  wrote  upon  the  board.    They 
were  criticised  by  both  the  class  and  teacher,  set  to  parts  by 
the  former,  and  sung.    The  two  classes  were  in  the  next  hour    - 
united  for  choral  singing,  in  which  many  are  proficient,  the 
teacher  leading  at  the  organ. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  limited  in  extent,  the  object  being 
chiefly  to,  give  opportunities  to  those  pupils  who  have  a  taste 
for  drawing  to  cultivate  it  In  fact,  as  it  tends  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  more  important  matters,  which  the  short  time  spent 
at  the  seminary  requires  entire  devotion  to,  it  is  not  much  en- 
couraged. 

The  four  teachers  attached  to  the  normal  school  have  charge 
of  specific  departments  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  particular  im- 
plements of  instruction.  The  director  has  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  instruction,  discipline,  household  arrange- 
ments, and  finance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  collection. 
The  second  teacher  has  charge  of  one  of  the  schools,  of  the  mu- 
sical exercises,  books,  and  instruments;  a  third,  of  the  students 
when  assembled,  especially  in  the  school-house,  and  of  the  draw- 
ings, copy-slips  for  writing,  and  maps.  The  fourth  superintends 
the  pupils  while  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  also  at  meals.  These 
teachers  are  aided  in  their  duties  by  younger  ones  attached 
to  the  seminary,  under  the  title  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
dining-hall,  or  the  recitation-rooms,  serve  as  places  of  study, 

*  Mr.  Henachel. 
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•  The  domestic  economy  is  superintended  by  the  director, 
who  has  a  house-keeper  under  his  orders.  Dinner  is  provided 
at  a  common  table,  but  each  person  furnishes  himself  with  break- 
fast and  supper.  The  diet  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  but  there  is 
meat  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  except  two.*  The  po- 
lice of  the  establishment  is  attended  to  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  second  class,  in  turn,  have  charge  of  the 
police  of  the  school-rooms,  dormitories,  of  the  lamps,  of  ringing 
the  bell,  &c.,  or  these  duties  are  executed  by  those  who  have 
fallen  under  censure.  The  first  class  superintend  the  fires  and 
out  of  door  work,  have  charge  of  the  cellar,  store-room,  lavatory, 
&C.  There  are  three  dormitories,  under  the  general  superin* 
tendence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  pupils  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  bed  and  bedding  are  furnished  by  the  pupils  at 
entrance.  The  lodging  of  these  youths  is,  like  their  fare  and 
clothing,  of  the  plainest  sort ;  a  plainness  which  puts  in  strong 
relief  the  richness  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  aflbrd- 
ed  by  the  institution.t 

SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  AT 

BERLIN. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  erected  seminaries,  and  its 
objects  are  declared  to  be — first,  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city 
schools ;  second,  to  enable  teachers  to  advance  in  their  voca- 
tion, by  providing  them  with  lectures,  and  with  a  library ;  and 
third,  to  enable  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  become  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching,  as  they  are  required, 
subsequently,  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  schools.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  main  object  of  the  institution.  The  teachers  to  be 
furnished  are,  in  general,  of  the  grade  required  for  the  burgher 
«chools.    This,  with  its  location  in  the  city,  renders  the  general 

*  The  dinner  costs  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum,  or  about  two  cents 
and  a-hair  per  day.  If  a  pupil  receives  no  stipend  from  the  institution,  he  is 
chargfed  but  half  this  sum. 

t  The  yearly  cost  of  this  institution  is  but  about  twenty-eight  hundred  and 
forty  dollars.  The  director  receives  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  which  en. 
nbles  him  to  live  very  comfortably,  and  to  maintain  his  proper  station,  on  a  par 
with  the  burgher  authorities,  the  clergyman,  district  judge,  Sec, 
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plan  of  this  school  different  from  that  already  described.  The 
care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  normal  schools 
prevents  the  necessity  for  minute  regulations,  and  does  what 
no  regulation  can,  namely,  infuses  the  proper  spirit;  hence, 
there  will  always  be  found  differences  in  the  minute  details  of 
these  institutions,  which  may  not,  however,  be  essential 

The  director  of  this  seminary*  is  also  the  head  of  the  school 
of  practice  attached  to  it,  and  already  described.  There  are, 
besides  him,  eight  teachers  for  both  the  school  and  seminary. 
The  pupils  of  the  latter  are  about  fifty  in  number. 

The  pupils  generally  live  out  of  the  seminary,  there  being 
accommodations  but  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  within  the  buildings. 
It  is  an  important  question,  whether  the  method  of  boarding  the 
pupils  in  or  out  of  the  house  shall  be  adopted  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  rightly  solved,  both  at  Weis- 
senfels  and  here,  adopting  in  the  former  school  the  method  of 
collecting  the  pupils,  and  in  the  latter,  of  allowing  them  to 
dwell  apart 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  nearly  those,  as  to  certi- 
ficates, age,  and  qualification,  of  the  Weisscnfels  school,  taking 
as  the  standard  of  qualification  the  attainments  of  pupils  from 
the  preparatory  department.  Thus,  eighteen  years  is  the  gene- 
ral age  of  admission,  and  the  applicants  must  present  to  the 
school-board  of  the  province  certificates  of  baptism,  of  having 
attended  the  first  communion,  of  having  attended  school,  of  mo- 
ral conduct,  of  good  health,  and  that  their  parents  or  guardians 
will  support  them  while  at  the  seminary.  The  candidates  are  ex- 
pected to  be  prepared  for  examination  on  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Bible  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  bo  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  principal  church  songs;  to  express  themselves 
correctly  in  words  and  in  writing,  and  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  etymology  of  the  German  language;  to  understand 
the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  proportions,  and  fractions,  and 
the  elements  of  form  in  geometry,  to  possess  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  history,  to  know  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of 

*  Dr.  Diesterwcg. 
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music.  The  school  does  not  professedly  maintain  any  pupil 
while  receiving  instruction,  but  assists  some  of  those  of  the 
second  year  who  are  meritorious,  and  makes  a  further  advance 
to  those  of  the  third  year  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  their  calling.* 

The  courses  are  of  three  years*  duration,  of  which  the  first 
is  entirely  occupied  with  revising  and  extending  the  attainments 
of  the  pupil;  the  second  is,  in  part,  devoted  to  teaching,  but 
under  the  inspection  of  the  director,  and  the  third  is  mainly 
filled  up  with  teaching  in  the  school  attached  to  the  seminary 
or  others  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  is  intended,  first,  to 
secure  a  due  amount  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and 
next,  to  make  practical  teachers  of  them.  The  first  essays  in 
their  art  are  made  under  close  supervision,  and  subsequently, 
the  independent  teaching  afibrds  them  opportunities  for  compar- 
ing the  theoretical  principles  which  are  inculcated  in  the  lec- 
tures at  the  seminary  with  their  daily  observation,  and  the 
communication  of  their  remarks  in  meetings  with  the  director 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  his  experience  in  guiding  their 
observation. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  here  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  at  Weissenfels,  the  subjects  being  reproduced  in  a 
difierent  form.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
branches,  with  the  time  occupied  in  each  of  the  classes,  the 
third  class  bemg  the  lowest  The  course  of  each  class  is  a  year 
in  duration. 

The  hours  of  duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  until  four  ftM"  the  second  and 
third  classes,  with  few  exceptions.  The  first  class  receive 
their  instruction  from  half  past  five  until  half  past  seven  in  the 
evening,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Wednesday  is  a 
half-holiday  for  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  Saturday. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  clergyman.  The 
physical  education  is  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young 

*  Thia  may  amount  to  sixty  doUan  yearly.  The  boarders  at  the  school 
pay  but  three  dollars  and  tliirty-seven  cents  per  quarter  for  their  lodging.  An 
entrance  fee  of  twelve  dollars  is  paid,  which  exempts  the  pupil  from  further 
charges  for  instruction. 
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men,  at  least  in  case  of  those  who  live  out  of  the  seminary.  The 
school  is  deficient,  as  the  one  already  describedi  in  the  meana 
of  illustrating  the  courses  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  Ub- 
tory,  but  the  pupils  may  have  access  to  the  natural  history  col- 
lecUons  of  the  university. 


le  diitribntioa  of  time  aniang  (be  difisroDt  ei 
Berlin  SemiiMTj'. 


ilofinents  »t  the 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY,  &o. 


Pedagogy,      -    ■    - 
Prnctice,    .    -    -    . 
ReLigioDi  Instruction, 
Theory  of  Mubio,    - 
Vocnl  Music,       -    - 
Gcrmui  Language, 
Reading,    ■    •    ■    - 
Aritlunctic,     -    -    - 
Geometry,       -    -    . 
Geography,    -    -    _    , 
History,     .    -    -    .    , 
Zoology,     .    .    .    -    . 
MincnUogy,    •    -    • 
Phyiics,    .... 
Drawing,   -    .    .    . 
Wridng,    .... 
Pitying  the  Violin,  - 
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The  method  of  instruction,  as  in  the  other  school,  is  mainly 
by  lecture,  with  interrogations.  The  inductive  system  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  mathematical  branches.  The  works  of  the  di- 
rector on  these  subjects  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  are  in 
use  in  many  of  the  schools.  The  exercise  called  "  practice,** 
in  the  duty  of  the  first  class,  is  that  which  I  have  already 
described,  where  the  pupil  gives  instruction  under  the  eye 
of  his  class-mates  and  of  the  director,  and  this  instruction 
is  made  the  matter  of  subsequent  criticism.  Here  the  semi- 
narists themselves  act  as  pupils,  receiving  supposed  lessons 
from  one  of  their  class,  while  at  Weissenfels,  pupils  from  the 
seminary  class  are  called  in.  T%is  latter  plan  appears  to  me 
to  have  great  advantages  over  the  one  adopted  here,  which, 
however,  is  used,  I  believe,  only  m  the  case  of  the  first  class, 
who  receive  lessons  at  times  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session. 

PRIBftARY  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  HAARLEM. 

This  school,  which  has  been  ahready  referred  to  in  the  chap- 
ter on  primary  instruction  in  Holland,  is  peculiar  in  regard  to 
instruction,  practice  in  teaching,  and  discipline.  It  is  intended  to 
prepare  for  at  least  the  second  grade  among  primary  teachers, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  qualifies  for  the  mastership  of 
any  primary  school,  the  first  class  being  an  honorary  grade. 
The  age  of  admission,  the  time  of  continuance,  and  the  courses 
of  instruction,  are  regulated  accordingly. 

The  director*  is  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  controls 
absolutely  all  its  arrangements.  His  principle,  that  a  teacher 
in  such  a  place  should  be  left  to  study  the  character  and  dis- 
positions of  his  pupils,  and  to  adapt  his  instruction  and  disci- 
pline to  them,  dispenses  with  rules  and  regulations,  or  con- 
stitutes the  director  the  rulcf     To  carry  out  this  principle 

*  Mr.  Prinsen,  to  whom  I  haTe  already  referred  as  one  of  a  da«  of  teachers 
who  adorn  this  profession  in  Holland. 

t  When  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Tisit  to  Haarkm,  incited  Mr.  Prinsen  to  eommoni. 
cate  to  him  the  regulations  of  his  school,  and  then  to  show  him  how  they  were 
carried  out,  first  the  role,  then  the  remits^  the  director  replied,  ■*!  am  the  rule.** 
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requires  that  the  school  should  not  be  numerous,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly limited  to  forty  pupils.  There  is  an  assistant  to  the 
director,  who  shares  in  the  general  instruction  with  him,  and 
upon  whom  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  specially  de- 
volves. The  school  is  visited  periodically  by  the  inspector- 
general,  who  examines  the  pupils  personally,  and  notes  their  ge- 
neral and  individual  proficiency. 

To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  have  passed  an  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  satisfactory  to  a  district-inspector,  who  recom- 
mends him  for  admission.  He  is  received  on  probation,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficiency  are 
Batisfactory  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  confirms  his  appointment 

The  course  of  theory  and  practice  lasts  four  years  in  ge- 
neral, though,  if  a  pupil  have  the  third  lower  grade  of  public 
instruction  in  view,  which  is  attainable  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  is  not  required  to  remain  connected  with  the  institution  be- 
yond that  age,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, before  the  close  of  the  regular  course.  The  second 
grade  is  only  attainable  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  hence  it 
is  not  usual  for  pupils  to  enter  this  school  as  early  as  the  law 
permits.  The  theoretical  instruction  is  composed  of  a  review 
and  extension  of  the  elementary  branches,  as  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  the  history 
of  the  country,  natural  history,  religion,  writing,  and  vocal  music, 
and  also  of  general  geography  and  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  This  is  communicated  in 
the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting  at  the  school  for  the  purpose. 
During  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receiving  practical  in- 
struction, by  teaching  under  the  inspection  of  the  director  in 
the  elementary  school  already  spoken  of,  attached  to  the  nor- 
nuil  school  and  occupying  its  rooms,  or  in  teaching  in  some 
other  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town  of  Haarlem.  They 
pass  through  diflerent  establishments  in  turn,  so  as  to  see  a 
variety  in  the  character  of  instruction.  The  director,  as  in- 
spector of  primary  schools  in  this  distrct,  visits  frequently  those 
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where  his  pupils  are  employed,  and  observes  their  teaching, 
and  also  receives  a  report  from  the  masters.  The  observations 
and  reports  are  turned  to  account  in  subsequent  meetings  with 
his  class. 

The  pupils  do  not  board  together  in  the  normal  school,  but 
are  distributed  through  the  town,  in  certain  families  selected  by 
the  director.  They  form  a  part  of  these  families  during  their 
residence  with  them,  being  responsible  to  the  head  for  the  time 
of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  hours,  and  conduct 
They  take  their  meals  with  the  families,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  study  and  sleeping-room,  fire,  lights,  &c.  The  director 
pays  the  moderate  sum  required  for  this  accommodation  from 
the  annual  stipend  allowed  by  government*  The  efficiency 
of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  habits  of  family 
life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  the  school  is 
established.  In  Holland  and  Haarlem  the  plan  succeeds  well, 
and  has  the  advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  de- 
gree, their  own  masters,  and  must  control  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  never  placed  in  an  artificial  state  of  society  or  kind  of 
life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one  establish- 
ment The  director  makes  firequent  visits  to  these  families, 
and  is  informed  of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils-f  The 
discipline  of  a  normal  school  is  of  course  one  of  the  easiest 
tasks  connected  with  it,  for  improprieties  or  levities  of  conduct 
are  inconsistent  with  the  future  calling  of  the  youth.  Admoni- 
tion by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only  coercive 
means  resorted  to,  previous  to  dismission.  The  director  has 
authority  to  dismiss  a  student  without  consulting  the  minister, 
merely  reporting  the  fact  and  case  to  him.    Though  this  power 


*  This  annual  stipend  is  ninety  dollars.  Supposing  that  a  student  has  an  entire 
borsarj,  ho  will  require  some  additional  funds  to  support  him  while  at  the 
school;  for  his  board,  lodging,  dec.  cost  two  dollars  per  week,  which,  for  the  forty- 
two  weeks  of  term-time,  amounts  to  eighty-four  dollars,  leaving  him  but  six  doU 
laiB  for  incidental  expenses. 

t  Director  Prinsen  entirely  disclaims  the  use  of  the  police  as  aiding  in  the  dis- 
dpline  of  the  school,  and  alleges  that,  in  attributing  thu  to  him,  M.  Cousin  has 
misunderstood  his  remarks  on  the  subject  See  Ck>usin  on  Public  Instruction  in 
Holland,  Chapter  on  Haarlem. 
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may  be  important  in  increasing  his  influence,  yet  it  has  been 
necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  times  in  twenty  years.  There 
are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  each,  during  which 
the  pupils,  in  general,  return  to  their  friends.  The  school  has 
a  lending-library  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscel- 
laneous works.  This  useful  institution  supplies  for  the  primary 
schools  every  year  from  eight  to  twelve  well  prepared  masters, 
who  propagate  throughout  the  country  tlie  excellent  methods 

and  principles  of  teaching  here  inculcated. 

• 

PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  VERSAILLES  AND  PUON. 

Of  the  primary  normal  schools  of  France,  first  organized  by 
the  law  of  1833,  I  visited  two,  which  were  specially  recom- 
mended by  high  authority,  those  at  Versailles  and  Dijon.  With 
certain  distinctive  differences  depending  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  directors,  and  upon  the  localities,  the  general 
system  of  these  schools  is  the  same.  I  propose,  first,  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  that  at  Versailles,  and  to  follow 
this  by  a  notice  of  that  at  Dijon.  When  the  normal  schools  of 
France  have  had  the  same  amount  of  experience  which  those 
of  Germany  now  enjoy,  a  comparison  can  be  more  fairly  made 
between  them  than  at  present  In  France,  the  primary  normal 
schools  are  yet  in  a  condition  of  experiment,  and  it  must  be 
some  time  before  the  system  best  suited  to  the  diflferent  parts  of 
the  country  has  been  selected.  The  first  of  the  above  named 
schools  furnished,  in  1837,  twenty,  and  the  second  seventeen 
primary  teachers. 

The  primary  normal  school  of  Versailles  is  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine^  and  Oise.  It  comprises  within  its  ample  pre- 
mises* several  establishments  for  the  instruction  and  practice 
of  teachers.  The  school  itself  contains  eighty  pupils  under 
regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  and  furnishes  a  two 
months*  course  to  adult  school-masters.  The  establishments  for 
practice  begin  with  the  infant  school,  and  rise  through  the  pri- 
mary to  the  grade  of  primary  superior.    Of  the  elementary 

*  Uaod  under  a  former  dynasty  to  accommodate  the  hoands  of  Charles  X. 
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schools,  one  aiTords  the  young  teachers  an  example  of  the 
method  of  mutual,  and  another  of  simultaneous  instruction. 
The  primary  superior  school  had  been  recently  established,  at 
the  date  of  my  visit,  in  1837.  There  is,  besides,  an  evening 
department  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  adults,  taught  by 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  school,  and  also  a  school  of  design, 
which  is  established  here  rather  for  convenience  than  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  range  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
director,*  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  committee,  and  of  the 
university,  the  inspectors  of  which  make  regular  visits.  The 
committee  inspect  the  school  by  sub-committees  once  a  month, 
visiting  the  recitation-rooms  of  the  professors  without  giving 
special  notice,  a  plan  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  stated 
visits.  If  a  member  of  a  committee  desires  questions  to  be  put 
upon  any  particular  points,  he  calls  upon  the  professor  to  ex- 
tend his  examination,  or  asks  questions  himself.  The  director 
.  examines  the  classes  frequently,  or  is  present  at  the  lessons. 
There  are  eight  professors  for  the  various  courses,  and  two 
**  repeaters"  (repetiteurs),  these  latter  superintending  the  pupils 
when  not  with  the  professors,  and  giving  them  assistance  if 
required.  The  repeaters  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution,  and  for  the  police,  and 
one  of  them  sleeps  in  each  of  the  two  dormitories.  Some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  normal  school  also  give  instruction  in  the 
model  schools,  and  have  charge  of  the  pupils  while  engaged  in 
the  practical  exercises.  The  domestic  economy  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  director,  but  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  who 
actually  discharges  the  duty  of  superintendence,  and  who  has 
brought  this  department  into  most  excellent  order.f 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  gratuitous  places,  to  which 
pupils  are  admitted  by  competition,  those  found  best  prepared 
at  the  examination  for  admission  having  the  preference.    Pay 

*  Mr.  Le  Brun,  to  whose  politeness  I  am  much  indebted. 

t  During  the  first  jear  of  the  institution,  the  fare  of  each  student  cost  fifty- 
nine  centimes  (twelve  cents)  per  day.  They  had  meat  twice  a-day,  except  on 
the  fasts  of  the  church. 
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pupils  are  also  received  at  a  very  moderate  rate,*  but  are  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing,  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  insti- 
tution, with  the  former.  Young  men  who  wish  to  compete  for 
a  place,  and  are  not  sufficiently  prepared,  may  enter  as  pay 
pupils,  and  thus  receive  instruction  directly  applicable  to  their 
object  The  age  of  admission  is,  by  rule,  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  but  the  former  limit  is  considered  too  early  for  pro- 
fitable entrance.  The  qualifications  for  admission  consist  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  period  of  instruction  is  two  years.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  the  revision  of  elementary  studies,  and  the  second 
to  an  extension  of  them,  and  to  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  subjects  of 
revision  or  instruction  are,  reading,  writing,  linear  drawing, 
geography,  history,  the  drawing  of  maps,  morals  and  religion, 
vocal  music,  arithmetic,  elementary  physics,  terraculture  and 
pedagogy. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is 
almoner  to  the  school;  it  includes  lessons  on  the  doctrines  and 
history  of  the  church,  given  twice  per  week.  Protestants  are 
not  required  to  attend  these  lessons,  but  receive  instruction  out 
of  the  institution  from  a  minister  of  their  own  confession. 

Physical  education  is  conducted  by  means  of  exercises  in 
gymns^tics,  by  walks,  and  the  practice  of  gardening.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  bathe  once  a  week.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
are  taught  by  the  more  expert  pupils  to  the  scholars  of  the 
model  schools,  and  appear  to  have  taken  well  among  them. 

The  pupils  study  in  a  room  common  to  all,  and  the  degree  of 
attention  which  they  pay,  and  their  conduct,  are  marked,  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  sccde,  by  the  superintending  "repeater,** 
and  reported  daily  to  the  director.  Once  every  month  the  pro- 
fessor examines  these  classes  on  the  studies  of  the  past  month, 
and  reports  the  standing.  Marks  are  also  given  for  great  pro- 
ficiency and  attention,  which  are  reported  with  the  standing. 

^  FIto  hundred  francs,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars,  per  annum. 
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These  marks,  and  those  of  the  examiniition,  are  summed  up, 
and  when  they  amount  to  a  certain  number  for  the  month, 
the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  premium.  The  premiums  consist  of 
books  uniformly  bound,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate.  Re- 
port is  made  of  these  pupils  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  record  may  serve  them  when  desirous  to  secure  a 
particular  place.  The  director  assembles  the  school  to  hear  an 
account  of  these  monthly  reports,  and  makes  such  remarks  as 
they  may  suggest 

Besides  the  more  usual  school  implements,  this  institution  has 
a  library,  a  small  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
of  technological  specimens,  already  of  considerable  interest,  and 
of  models  of  agricultural  implements.  There  are,  also,  two 
gardens,  one  of  which  is  laid  out  to  serve  the  purposes  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  horticulture,  the  other  of  which  contains 
specimens  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  ground  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  pupils  work  by  details  of  three  at  a  time,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  gardener,  in  cultivating  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c  They  have  the  use  of  a  set  of  carpenter's  and 
joiner's  tools,  with  which  they  have  fitted  up  their  own  library 
in  a  very  creditable  way.*  In  the  second  year  they  receive 
lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  turn  give  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 
Their  performances  are  subsequently  criticised  for  their  im- 
provement 
The  order  of  the  day  in  summer  is  as  follows: 
The  pupils  rise  at  five,  wash,  make  up  their  beds,  and  clean 
their  dormitories,  in  two  divisions,  which  alternate;  meet  in 
the  study-hall  at  half  past  five  for  prayers,  breakfast,  engage 
in  studies  or  recitation  until  one;  dine  and  have  recreation  until 
two;  study  or  recite  until  four;  have  exercises  or  recreation,  sup, 
study  and  engage  in  religious  reading  and  prayers;  and  retire 

*  A  carpenter  who  came  to  attend  the  evening  elaases  was  foiind  by  the  di- 
rector ao  intelligent,  that  he  advised  him  to  pre]>aro  for  the  school.  The  young 
man  succeeded  in  entering,  at  the  annual  competition,  and  subsequently,  on  Icav. 
ing  the  school,  received  one  of  the  best  appointments  of  his  year  as  a  tcaclicr. 
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at  ten,  except  in  special  cases.    Before  meals  there  is  a  grace 
said,  and  during  meals  one  of  the  pupils  reads  aloud. 

In  distributing  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  an 
hour  of  study  is  made  to  precede  a  lesson,  when  the  latter  re- 
quires specific  preparation;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesson 
requires  afler-reflection  to  fix  its  principles,  or  consists  of  a 
lecture,  of  which  the  notes  are  to  be  written  out,  the  study  hour 
follows  the  lesson.  The  branches  of  a  mechanical  nature 
are  interspersed  with  the  intellectual.  The  students  of  the 
second  year  are  employed,  in  turn,  in  teaching,  and  are  relieved 
from  other  duties  during  the  hours  devoted  to  the  schools  of 
practice. 

On  Sunday,  afler  the  morning  service,  the  pupils  are  free  to 
leave  the  walls  of  the  institution.  The  same  is  the  case  on 
Thursday  aflemoon.  The  director  has  found,  however,  bad 
results  from  these  indiscriminate  leaves  of  absence. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  mild,  the  age  and  objects  of  the 
pupils  being  such  that  the  use  of  coercive  means  is  seldom  re- 
quired. The  first  step  is  admonition  by  a  ••repeater"  or  profes- 
sor, the  next  a  private  admonition  by  the  director.  If  these  means 
prove  ineffectual,  dismission  follows.  The  director  has  great  in- 
fluence, from  his  personal  character,  and  from  the  fact  that  his 
recommendation  can  secure  a  good  place*  to  the  pupil  imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  school.  The  mode  of  life  in  the  institu- 
tion is  very  simple.  The  pupils  are  neatly  but  roughly  dressed, 
and  perform  most  of  the  services  of  police  for  themselves.  The 
dormitories  are  very  neat  The  bedsteads  are  of  wrought 
iron,  corded  at  the  bottom.  During  the  night  the  clothes  are 
deposited  in  small  boxes  near  the  beds.  The  extra  articles  of 
clothing  are  in  a  common  room.  Cleanliness  of  dress  and  per- 
son are  carefully  enjoined.  The  fare  is  plain,  but  good,  and 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  table  unexceptionable. 
There  is  an  infirmary  attached  to  the  school,  which  is,  however, 
but  rarely  used. 

*  Th«  best  places,  in  point  of  emolument,  are  worth  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hundred  francs  (about  $300  to  $360). 

45 
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The  schools  for  practice  do  not  require  special  description, 
as  their  organization  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  what 
has  already  been  said  of  primary  schools,  and  they  have  not 
been  long  enough  in  operation  to  acquire  the  improved  form 
which,  I  cannot  doubt,  they  will  receive  under  the  present  able 
director  of  the  normal  school. 

The  primary  normal  school  at  Dijon  for  the  department 
of  Cdte  d'Or,  in  its  general  organization,  is  the  same  as  that  at 
Versailles.  It  differs,  however,  in  one  most  important  par- 
ticular, which  involves  other  differences  of  detaiL  All  the  in- 
struction, except  of  religion  and  music,  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendence, is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and  a  single 
assistant,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  carry  on  the  schools  of 
practice,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  the  normal  school  This 
arrangement  limits  the  amount  of  instruction,  and  interferes 
very  materially  with  the  arrangement  of  the  studies.  The 
school  is  conducted,  however,  with  an  excellent  spirit.  An 
idea  of  the  plan  will  be  obtained  from  the  order  of  the  day, 
which  also  contains  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

From  five  to  six,  A.  M.,  the  pupils  say  their  prayers,  wash, 
&c.  From  six  to  seven  the  hi^er  division  has  a  lesson  in 
French  grammar.  The  lower  receives  a  lesson  in  geography 
or  history  alternately.  From  seven  to  eight,  the  higher  divi- 
sion has  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately;  the 
lower  division  in  arithmetic  From  eight  to  half  past  eight, 
breakfast  and  recreation.  From  half  past  eight  until  eleven,  a 
portion  of  the  higher  division  is  employed  in  the  primary 
schools  of  practice,  and  the  others  are  engaged  in  study.  From 
eleven  until  one,  writing  and  linear  drawing  for  both  divisions. 
From  one  until  two,  dinner  and  recreation.  From  two  until 
half  past  four,  as  from  half  past  eight  to  eleven.  Recreation 
until  five.  From  five  to  six,  instruction  in  instrumental  or  vocal 
music  for  each  division  alternately.  From  six  to  seven,  the 
higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geometry  or  its  applications,  the 
lower  division  in  French  grammar.  From  seven  until  a  quarter 
before  eight,  supper  and  recreation.  From  this  time  until  nine, 
the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  physical  science  or  natural 
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history,  mechanics,  agriculture,  and  rural  economy,  or  book- 
keeping; the  lower  division  in  reading.  The  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  is  occupied  by  both  divisions  in  prayers,  after  which 
they  retire.  This  order  applies  to  all  the  days  of  the  week  but 
Thursday,  when,  from  eight  to  ten,  the  pupils  receive  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  From  ten  to  eleven,  instruction  in  the 
forms  of  simple,  legal,  and  commercial  writings,  and  from  two 
to  four,  engaged  in  the  review  of  part  of  the  week's  studies. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  schools  of  practice  are  not 
in  session. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  duties  following  their  rising,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  in  studying  and  revising  some  of  the  lessons  of 
the  week.  From  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  in  religious  reading,  aloud. 
At  ten  they  go  to  service  in  the  parish  chapel,  attended  by  the 
director  and  his  assistant  Receive  moral  and  religious  in- 
atruction  on  their  return  until  dinner  time.  After  dinner,  attend 
the  evening  service,  and  then  take  a  walk.  In  the  evening, 
assemble  for  conversation  on  pedagogical  subjects  and  for 
prayers. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CANTON  OF  ZURICH  AT  KUSSNACHT, 

NEAR  ZURICH. 

The  efforts  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  since  1831,  to  ex- 
lend  the  benefits  of  popular  education,  have  been  great,  and 
already,  to  a  certain  degree,  successful,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  instructing  teachers  will  insure  rapid  progress  for  the 
fidture.  This  system  has  been  commended  and  enforced  by 
the  society  for  public  utility,  the  branches  of  which,  dispersed 
over  the  cantons,  with  their  standing  committees,  and  the  gene- 
ral meetings  of  the  society  in  different  parts  of  the  confedera- 
tion, give  it  great  influence  over  public  opinion.  At  its  last 
meeting,  an  able,  and  I  believe  impartial,  report  upon  the  nor- 
mal schools  was  read,  and  an  interesting  discussion,  productive 
of  sound  views  on  the  subject,  was  elicited.  Of  the  primary 
normal  schools  already  established,  I  visited  those  of  I^ausanne, 
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the  school  for  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Lucerne  for  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  Munchenbuchsee  for  Berne,  Kiissnacht  for  Zurich, 
and  Kreutzlingen  for  Thurgovia.  Each  of  these  has  character- 
istics adapting  it  to  its  location,  and  depending  upon  the  views 
of  the  councils  of  education  of  the  cantons,  and  upon  those  of 
the  directors.  Obliged  to  limit  myself  in  this  Report  to  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  schools,  I  have  taken  the  seminary  of  Zurich, 
and  the  establishments  connected  with  it,  for  description. 

The  normal  school  at  Kiissnacht  is  about  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Zurich,  and  the  buildings  are  prettily  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  institution  was 
re-organized  in  1836,  though  the  modifications  made  have  been 
rather  in  the  details  than  in  general  principles.  It  now  consists 
of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatory  school  for  this  seminary, 
and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to  supply 
teachers  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  can- 
ton, and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered 
in  the  seminary  to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for 
that  purpose  in  their  vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  normal  school  is 
vested  by  the  legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education, 
who  appoint  a  committee  of  superintendence  from  their  own 
body.  This  committee  visits  the  school  at  least  once  a  month, 
attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects  its  manage- 
ment The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,*  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the 
plan  of  instruction,  in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education. 
He  examines  the  candidates  for  admission,  inspects  the  classes 
of  the  seminary,  and  of  the  schools  attached  to  it,  and  lec- 
tures in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older  teachers.  He  is 
also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  reports  half  yearly  the 

*  Mr.  Scherr,  a  Tery  remarkable  teacher.  Until  reoentlj,  Mr.  Scherr  waa  an 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  obaenration  required  in  this  department 
of  inatruction,  and  the  newneia  of  it,  by  which  it  haa  not  degenerated  into  rou- 
tine, require  a  constant  exercise  of  the  intellect  of  the  teacher,  and  render  it  an 
excellent  preparation  for  one  who  wiahea  to  improve  hii  art 
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State  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  more* 
over  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superintend 
dence.  There  are  three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  num« 
ber  of  assistants.  These  teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the 
pupils  of  the  normal  school  in  and  out  of  school-hours.  There 
are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which  the  director  pre- 
sides. The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the  semi- 
nary render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount  The  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  reside  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction 
of  its  masters.  ^11  the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lec- 
ture, and  regular  exercise,  is  passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  normal  school,  a  youth 
must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must 
have  spent  two  years  in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruc- 
tion (called  here  secondary)  in  the  model  school,  or  some 
equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  normal  school,  which  gives  a  preference  to  the 
candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examination 
of  candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  in  presence  of  the 
committee  of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their 
body.  The  formal  right  of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however, 
vested  alone  in  the  council  of  education.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
amination are  Bible  history,  speaking  and  reading,  grammar, 
the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natural  philosophy, 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pu- 
pils who  may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  can- 
didates are  selected.  There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Swiss  francs  (forty-eight 
dollars),  and  thirty  of  half  that  sum.  Natives  who  are  admitted 
all  receive  their  instruction  gratis.  If  there  is  room  in  the 
school,  foreigners  may  be  received,  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date 
of  my  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 
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The  stipendiaries  are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton 
two  years;  a  very  moderate  return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  normal  school,  one 
of  two  years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the 
lower  primary  schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher 
primary  schools.  The  courses  begin  in  April,  and  continue^ 
with  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  throughout  the  j^ar.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are:  Religious  instruction,  German,  Fr^ch, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  philo- 
sophy, pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
musie.  French  is  only  obligatory  upon  the  students  <^  the  three 
years*  course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regu- 
lariy  taught  and  practised. 

There  are  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  years  of 
study.  The  courses  were  distributed,  in  1687,  according  to  the 
following  taUe: 


MMUUL  SCHOCK.  OW  ZVRICB. 


lUk  of  tlM  duiribatian  of  tlie  Imwu  ia  the  FriiiMrr  Nonul  Befcaol  of  Zbri^ 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY,  &c. 


Religiom  luslrucUon,      ........ 

Mode  of  communicatiag  Religioua  Insbuetian, 
Genniui  Lui^igc,     ......... 

Eloculion,     ■>.......... 

French  Luignage, 

Googniphy,   ............ 

Aiithmotlc,   ............ 

GeoDKtry, 

NUur&l  HiaUtry, .     .     . 

Nsturil  Philosophy,     ......... 

F«Atgogj 

Writing  oi  Drawing',  ......... 

Geometrical  Drawing,     ........ 

Vocal  Hosie, 

Gymnastic*, ............ 


There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  or  an  hour  and  a-balf  on  the  art 
of  twilding,  once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those 
wbo  learn  instrumental  mu^c  have  lessons  two  boors  and 


*  Oi  itiffi?idD«l  fawtraetion  k 
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a-half  every  week,  and  two  hours  of  Sunday  are  occupied  with 
floging  in  concert  One  of  the  teachers  devotes  two  extra 
boors  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupib  in  their 
stodiesy  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and 
the  pujHb  are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the 
institution,  they  are  arranged  in  three  grades,  the  first,  of  those 
who  have  gone  very  satbfactorily  through  the  school,  the  se- 
cond, of  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily,  and  the  third,  of 
those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  Certificates  of 
the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any  va- 
cant primary  school 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the 
pupils  take  r^ular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schods  attached 
to  the  seminary.  These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  chil- 
dren from  the  ages  of  six  to  nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at 
which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to  attend  the  schools 
ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains  pupils 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results. 
The  lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously 
kept  separate,  as  in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected, 
as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  the  different  subjects  constantly 
before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of  geography  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  grammar,  natural  his- 
tory, of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  Pestalozzian  lessons  on  form  are 
made  the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.  The  lowest 
class  is  taught  to  speak  correctly,  and  to  spell  by  the  phonic 
method,  to  divide  words  into  syllables,  and  thus  to  count  To 
number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms  and  combine  them,  and 
thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The  second  passes 
to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing,  the 
lessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and 
grammar.  Reading  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce 
acctu^acy  in  the  latter,  which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language 
has  been  corrupted  into  a  dialect,  as  the  German  has  in  northern 
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Switzerland.  Movable  letters  are  used  to  give  exercise  in 
spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Pestalozzian  exercises 
in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have  learned  to 
write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  kept  employed 
intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.  In 
reading,  the  understanding  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon, 
and  the  class-books  are  graduated  accordingly.  I  never  saw 
more  intelligence  and  readiness  displayed  by  children  than  in 
all  these  exercises;  it  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dulness  of 
schools  in  which  they  are  taught  mechanically.  The  same 
principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classes,  and  are  transplanted 
into  the  schools  by  the  young  teachers,  who  act  here  as  assist- 
ants. The  examination  of  the  second  school  in  Bible  history, 
with  its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons^  in  compo- 
sition, with  special  reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand- 
writing, and  the  music  lesson,  at  all  of  which  the  director  was 
so  kind  as  to  enaUe  n)e  to  be  present,  were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pu-> 
pils  of  the  normal  seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in 
them  at  certain  periods ;  the  director  also  gives  lessons,  which 
the  pupils  of  the  seminary  repeat  in  his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  the  elementary  courses 
are  extended,  and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary 
spend  two  years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in' 
receiving  instruction  in  the  ''  secondary  school,"  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.  This  establish- 
ment has  furnished,  during  three  years  of  full  activity,  two 
hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  primary  schools.  These 
young  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  found  by  the 
courses  of  repetition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of 
instruction,  and  who  receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  schools 
must  thus  be  rapidly  regenerated  throughout  the  canton,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  raised  to  the  standard  of  their  wants 
as  republicans. 


46 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION'. 


SfiooHDART  instruction  occiq)ies  the  place  between  elementary 
and  superior  instruction.  It  follows  the  attainments  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  precedes  the 
special  studies  which  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  individual  in  future  life.  It  embraces  the  period  from  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  to  seventeen  or  nineteen,  as  the  ordinary 
average  limits.  Viewed  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  this  instruc- 
tion prepares  for  any  kind  of  special  studies  for  which  matured 
intelligence  is  necessary,  for  the  higher  occupations  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  as  well  as  for  the  learned  professions.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  view  that  in  some  countries  there  are  no  public 
schools  for  the  arts,  as  there  are  for  the  professions,  since  there 
are  also  some  of  the  learned  professions  in  certain  countries 
which  have  no  public  schools  set  apart  for  them,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  avowedly  in  the  front  rank,  and  which  require,  as 
an  introduction  to  their  studies,  a  thorough  secondary  training. 
This  view  gives  rise  to  a  two-fold  division  of  the  subject — first, 
secondary  instruction,  as  preparatory  to  the  professions  usually 
designated  as  learned;  second,  as  preparing  for  the  higher  prac* 
tical  occupations,  which  are  rising  rapidly  into,  or  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  same  rank  with  the  professions.  I  leave  these 
views  to  be  judged  of  by  the  facts  to  be  presented.  The  first  kind 
of  secondary  instruction  is  to  be  met  with,  as  a  national  system, 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  while  in  others  it  is  supplied  by  in- 
dividual enterprise,  and  by  independent  foundations  or  corpo- 
rations. The  institutions  which  supply  this  instruction  in  a  more 
or  less  perfect  form,  are  designated  by  various  name&  The  class 
is  composed  of  the  academies  and  grammar  schools,  some  of  the 
colleges,  the  proprietary  and  certain  other  schools  of  England; 
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the  colleges,  royal  and  communal  '*  institutions,**  and  boarding- 
schools  (pensions)  of  France;  the  Latin  schools  and  others  of 
Holland;  the  colleges,  auditories,  and  gymnasia  of  Switzerland; 
the  colleges  of  Italy,  and  the  gymnasia  of  the  German  states. 
It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  these  schools,  especially  in  England 
and  France,  elementary  instruction  is  given  as  well  as  se- 
condary, but  this  is  generally  done  in  separate  departments  or 
divisions.  It  is  also  true,  that  university  instruction  in  some 
branches  is  merely  a  development  of  that  of  the  schools,  and  in 
England,  especially,  as  viewed  in  one  light,  is  but  an  extension 
of  secondary  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  is,  I  believe, 
as  laid  down;  and  these  cases  must  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions, which,  with  others,  tend  to  prevent  any  exact  classifi- 
cation. The  second  kind  of  this  grade  of  instruction  exists 
in  its  most  advanced  state  in  Germany,  where  the  "real 
schools,**  and  some  of  the  "trade  schools,"  prepare  pupils  for 
the  polytechnic  institutions,  or  for  "trade  institutes,**  or  com- 
mercial and  other  schools,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the  uni- 
versities. In  France,  it  is  by  no  means  supplied  by  the  primary 
superior  schools,  which  are  not  real  substitutes  for  the  trade 
schools  of  Germany,  while  the  higher  grade  of  special  instruc- 
tion is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  pupil  must  seek  the 
required  preparation  in  establishments  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses, or  by  private  study,  or  in  the  higher  institutions  them- 
selves. In  England,  the  recent  introduction  of  courses  for  civil 
engineers  into  the  University  of  Durham,  and  into  London  Uni- 
versity and  King's  Colleges,  is  an  earnest  that  the  preparatory 
grade  of  schools  will,  in  due  time,  also  be  provided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  Gi- 
rard  College  require  us  to  embrace  both  these  grades  of  second- 
ary instruction,  while  our  strength  should  be  applied  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  will  require  to  be  so  much  more  vigorously  exerted, 
as  the  materials  which  we  can  derive  from  experience  are 
much  less  complete  than  in  the  former  division.  In  making  a 
selection  from  these  materials,  I  shall,  as  in  treating  the  other 
divisions  of  my  subject,  ofier  such  comments  upon  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  descriptions,  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  from 
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these  comments^  and  the  comparison  of  difierent  institutions  in 
the  same  countr}%  and  of  secondary  instruction  in  difierent 
countries,  show  not  only  the  grounds  of  my  own  opinions,  but 
enable  the  trustees  to  judge  how  far  they  are  founded  in  reason 
and  in  fact 

The  great  number  of  institutions  for  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessions which,  in  a  tour  like  that  directed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Girard  College,  would  necessarily  be  visited,  renders  an 
account  of  this  branch  difiicult,  from  the  abundance  of  matter 
collected.  With  real  regret  at  the  necessity  for  omitting  ac- 
counts of  interesting  establishments,  I  have  concluded  to  limit 
this  notice  to  those  of  Scotland  and  England,  from  which  those 
of  our  own  country  are  principally  derived,  and  to  those  of 
France  and  of  Prussia.  In  so  doing,  though  I  am  obliged  to  pass 
over  the  institutions  of  countries  such  as  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  the  German  states,  which  I  visited  with  great  interest,  and, 
I  trust,  not  without  profit,  yet  I  fear  that,  even  with  these  omis- 
sions, my  Report  will  be  extended  beyond  its  due  limits. 

Of  the  objects  of  sound  education,  namely,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  development,  the  first  two  occupy,  in  general,  near- 
ly exclusive  attention,  the  last  being  left  to  regulate  itself,  and  in 
some  cases  being  even  interfered  with  by  the  means  taken  to 
encourage  the  former;  a  growing  attention,  however,  to  this 
branch,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  physical  man, 
gives  promise  of  a  reform  in  this  particular.  The  materials  for 
the  secondary  instruction  abroad,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  education  leading  to  the  learned  professions, 
are  selected  from  among  the  following:  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  the  vernacular  and  other  modem  languages, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  the  natural  sciences,  geogra- 
phy, history,  moral  and  mental  science,  religious  instruction, 
and  the  arts.  The  selection  from  these  varies  from  the  ultra 
schemes,  on  one  side,  which  would  confine  youth  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tlie  verna- 
cular, and  of  geograpliy,  hislor\',  and  religion,  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  which,  without,  perhaps,  actuallv  excludinjr  the  ancient 
languages,  would  so  far  restrict  the  study  of  them,  as  to  reduce 
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them  to  comparative  inefficiency  as  a  means  of  mental  train- 
ing. Between  these  extremes  there  exists,  as  will  be  shown, 
a  variety  of  plans  of  instruction,  each  one  recommending  itself 
to  some  particular  constitution  of  mind,  and  in  the  results  of 
some  of  which  close  observation  has  failed  to  detect  differences 
which  would  induce  a  very  decided  preference  for  one  or  the 
other. 

The  question  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  classical  and  scientific 
instruction  has  been  held  up  in  almost  all  possible  lights,  in  the 
keen  strife  which  has  arisen  for  the  possession  of  the  secondary 
schools,  and  it  will  be  my  object  in  this  Report  to  add  to  this 
body  of  argument  for  the  trustees,  that  of  facts  and  results,  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  development  of  public  opinion  in  the 
countries  which  will  be  under  consideration. 

The  secondary  and  higher  departments  of  instruction  were 
the  first  organized  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  while  ()opular 
primary  instruction  has  come  into  being  under  the  impulse  of 
nvodem  improvement.  Hence,  while  modifications  in  the  latter 
have  been  easy,  the  former  departments  have  presented  fixed 
systems,  in  which  even  improvement  must  make  its  way 
against  the  odium  usually  attaching  to  innovation. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  being  no  general  system  of  secondary  instruction  in 
Great  Britain,  this  account  resolves  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  schools,  to  a  description  of  particular  institutions, 
which  may  be  considered  as  types  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  system,  more  time  is 
consumed,  both  in  actual  examination  and  in  description,  than 
is  required  in  countries  where  the  schools  are  organized  accord- 
ing to  a  general  plan.  There,  a  few  schools  give  a  complete 
idea  of  all  the  variations  which  the  system  allows,  while  here, 
the  number  of  special  cases  must  be  multiplied  according  to 
the  variety  in  the  ideas  of  individuals,  or  associations,  who  have 
the  charge  of  secondary  institutions. 

In  England  there  is  a  large  amount  of  endowment  for  schools, 
in  which  secondary  instruction,  leading  to  the  universities  and 
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professions,  is  given,  or,  rather,  ^'hicb  has  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied, almost  exclusively,  to  that  purpose.  The  second  divi- 
sion of  this  grade  is  left  mainly  to  private  establishments  and 
associations.  In  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  however,  the 
trustees  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  ha^-e  recently  deter- 
mined to  embrace  both  objects  in  their  courses,  and  thus  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  those  cities  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  were  endowed, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  community,  in  regard  to  education, 
were  very  diflerent  from  what  they  are  now. 

In  England,  secondary  instruction  for  boys  is  given  in  the 
public  grammar  schools,  which  are  endowed,  and  educate,* 
gratuitously,  certain  classes  of  students,  in  the  preparatory 
schools  erected  by  associations,  and  modelled  according  to  the 
views  of  the  committees  or  proprietors,  and  in  private  schools, 
which  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
grammar  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
are  styled  colleges.  In  many  of  these  institutions,  the  elemen- 
tary period,  as  well  as  the  proper  secondary,  is  embraced. 

In  Scotland,  the  title  of  academy,  high-school,  or  college,  is 
applied  to  similar  establishments ;  and  in  Ireland,  that  of  aca- 
demy, academical  institution,  <Slc  There  are  very  striking 
differences  between  the  university  systems  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  tend  to  impress  corresponding  diflerences  of 
organization  on  the  schools  which  serve  as  feeders  to  them. 

While  the  subjects  composing  the  courses  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Great  Britain  are  not,  in  general,  very  different,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  enter  vary  exceedingly.  The  English 
language,  Latin  and  Greek,  one  of  the  modem  foreign  languages, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  writing,  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  programmes,  and  to  these  are  added,  in  some,  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  musia 
In  some  systems,  the  ancient  languages  are  relied  on  almost 
exclusively  for  mental  culture,  and  English,  with  a  little  mathe- 

*  Carliale  describes  fimr  handred  and  seventj^e  institations  in  his  work 
entitled  **  A  Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schoob  of  Elogland 
and  Wales,*"  &c.    London,  1818. 
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matics,  history  and  geography,  are  admitted  into  the  course; 
in  others,  the  French  is  introduced,  and  the  branches  subordinate 
to  the  classics  are  raised  somcAvhat  in  importance;  in  others, 
the  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  a  knowledge  of  nature, 
are  made  prominent,  the  classics  and  English  being,  however, 
the  basis  of  instruction;  in  others,  the  leading  principle  of  or- 
ganization appears  to  be  to  restrict  the  instruction  in  the  dead 
languages,  as  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  giving  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  them  for  future  use,  with  a  view  to 
dwell  especially  upon  the  modern  languages  and  the  sciences. 
There  are  instructive  examples  of  all  these  classes  of  secondary 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  many  varieties  between  them, 
specimens  of  some  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  select    In 
weighing  the  advantages  of  the  several  plans  of  education,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  could  the  data  be  obtained  for 
following,  in  life,  so  many  of  the  pupils  from  establishments  of 
the  different  kinds,  as  to  form  an  average  estimate  of  the  results 
which  each  can  produce.    In  the  absence  of  these  conclusive 
documents,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  which  is  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out,  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  such  general 
information  as  was  possible  of  the  results  of  the  systems,  to 
state  fairly  where  this  information  is  defective,  and  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  general  reasoning. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  results  of  plans  for  moral  and 
physical  education  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  schools  in  which 
the  pupils  live,  as  well  as  receive  instruction.  These  afford, 
especially  in  their  government  and  discipline,  varieties  not  less 
marked  than  those  in  the  plans  of  instruction  themselves.  I 
shall,  therefore,  introduce  notices  of  some  of  these  schools,  with 
a  special  view  to  these  characteristic  differences. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  upon  the 
present  state  of  secondary  instruction  preparatory  to  the  uni- 
versities in  Great  Britain,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  is  record-' 
«d  of  its  former  condition,  without  perceiving  that  it  has  slowly 
changed  for  the  better.*    It  is  in  fact  even  now  changing.^ 

*  Improvements  will  probably  become  more  rapid  under  the  enlightened  re« 
gidations  of  tbe  London  Univeisity,  recently  cftftblkhed  by  act  of  parliament 
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The  other  great  branch  of  secondary  education  for  the 
occupations,  for  commerce,  the  arts  and  trades,  will,  I  h: 
doubt,  be  eflicienlly  introduced  before  many  years.  In  fa 
steps  taken  by  the  University  of  Durham,  by  King's  CoIle| 
by  the  London  University  College,  for  introducing  cou] 
civil  engineering,  constitute  an  important  era  in  this  gr 
public  instruction. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  secondary  schools,  I  shall 
with  those  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  whi< 
closely  connected  with  them,  then  proceed  to  the  public  a 
of  England,  and  finish  by  the  private  schools  of  the 
country.  For  reasons  before  stated,  when  speaking 
materials  of  instruction,  and  for  others  which  will  app 
the  notices  of  the  schools,  I  have  selected  the  followii 
description:  in  Scotland,  the  Edinburgh  Academy  ar 
Glasgow  High  School,  both  public  institutions,  and  thi 
street  Institute  of  Edinburgh,  a  private  school ;  in  Irolai 
Belfast  Academy  and  academical  department  of  the  1 
Institution;  in  England,  the  grammar  schools  of  Rugb 
Harrow,  and  the  private  schools  of  St.  Domingo  House 
Liverpool,  and  of  Bruce  Castle,  near  London. 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY. 
Edinburgh  has  two  public  classical  schools,  which  are 
celebrated,  the  High  School  and  the  Academy.  The 
which  I  visited  ander  circumstances  more  favourable 
understanding  of  its  arrangements,  may  serve  as  the  tj 
both.  With  this  I  shall  compare  the  Glasgow  High  S 
and  the  Belfast  Academy  and  Academical  Institution. 

The  Edinburgh  Academy  was  founded  in  1824,  to  e 
the  demandproduced  by  the  increase  of  (he  population  and  i 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  ■ 
with  the  founders  to  require  more  thorough  teaching  i 
branches  of  an  EngUsh  education,  than  was  then  the  ci 
classical  schools  generally.    Their  choice  of  a  rector*  s 

■  Tlie  vvDcralile  ArcbdMcon  WUliaui,  an  Oiforii  teUtAu. 
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however,  that  there  was  no  design  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
attention  paid  to  the  ancient  languages. 

The  government  of  the  academy  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors,  who  manage  the  concerns  of  the  institution  generally. 
They  are  elected  by  the  proprietors,  who  meet  annually  for 
this  purpose,  three  of  them  retiring  each  year.  The  special 
superintendence  of  the  school  is  delegated  to  the  rector,  who 
is  also  head  master,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  two  higher 
classes.  He  is  expected  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  different 
masters,  devoting  at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  this  duty. 
Indeed,  the  directors  have  found  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
stitution to  free  him  as  much  as  i)ossible  from  teaching,  that  he 
may  give  more  of  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  other 
teachers. 

There  are  four  masters  beside  the  rector,  and,  in  addition,  a 
special  teacher  of  English,  one  of  mathematics,  one  of  writing, 
and  one  of  French.  Each  regular  master  has  charge,  on  the 
average,  of  about  forty-nine  pupils,  giving  them  instruction 
principally  in  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  history,  and  English. 

The  writing-master  has  also  charge  of  the  younger  classes 
in  arithmetic,  and  teaches  book-keeping.  The  whole  school, 
however,  is  divided  into  seven  classes,  the  three  higher  of 
which  are  taught  the  classics  by  the  rector,  with  one  of  the 
regular  masters  as  an  assistant  for  each  class. 

It  is  required  of  pupils  admitted  to  this  academy  that  they 
have  completed  their  elementary  studies,  and  are  prepared  to 
begin  the  ancient  languages.  They  are  from  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  attainments  equal  to  those  of  the 
highest  boys'  class  of  the  Circus  Place  school,  already  described. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  1835  was  three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  folbwing  were  the  courses  taught  in  1835  and  1836,  with 
the  distribution  of  them  among  the  seven  classes. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin.    RudimenU  with  Uie  rules  of  syntax,  and  Tocabulary  of  conjugated 
verbs.    Delectu$  commenced.    Grammatical  ex€rei$e$  commenced. 

GioQiuruT.    Outlines  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  the  par- 
ticular geography  of  Kngland  and  Scotland. 
47 
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HnromT.    8imp§on'$  History  of  Scotland. 

SosiPTums  BioGRAPHT,  commcxiccd. 

Recitation  of  poetry. 

AmiTHMBTio.    Four  ground  rules.    Reduction,  compound  additioiif  Sec 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin.  Rudimeni$  revised.    Irregular  ycrbs  and  rules  for  genders  of  nomis. 

Delectu$  and  grammatical  exercUes  continued. 
GiOGmAPHT.   Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy, 

Austria,  the  smaller  German  states,  Prussia,  and  Denmark. 
HisTOAY.  Simpson^s  History  of  England,  commenced. 
Scripture  Biographt  and  Recitation,  continued. 

Arithmetic,  continued  through  compound  addition.  Sec  Reduction  of  weights 
and  measures,  vulgar  fractions,  the  ground  rules. 

TIHRD  CLASS. 
Latin.  Catar,  Books  1st  and  2d,  Gallic  war.    Electa  ex  Ovidio,   Grammatical 
exerci8e$.  Rudiments,  with  the  Latin  rules  for  the  genders  of  nouns  and 
prosody.   Third  book  of  the  Gallic  war  read  by  the  highest  thirty  pupils. 
Greek.  Rudiments  through  the  verb.    Extraett. 

Gboqraphy.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Hindostan,  Eastern  Peninsula,  China,  Thibet,  Tar- 
tary,  Russia  in  Asia,  and  Asiatic  Islands. 
History.  Simp8oh'$  Roman  History. 
Scripture  Biography  and  Recitations,  continued. 
Arithmetic.  Revision,  through  simple  proportions. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  Virgil,  1st  eclogue,    ^neid,  let  and  3d  books.    SalluMt. 
Mair^s  Introduction,  commenced. 

Rudiments,  with  rules  for  gender  and  prosody.    Written  exercises,  in 
prose  and  verse 

Greek.  Extracts.  Rudiments,  revised.  (Two  divisions  of  the  class  in  une- 
qual progress.) 

Geography.  Modern  Geography,  completed. 

History.  Simpson's  History  of  Greece. 

Scripture  Biography,  and  Recitations,  continued. 

Arithmetic.  Practice.    Simple   and   compound   proportions.     Interest.     Dis- 
count   Partnership.    Profit  and  loss.    Fractions. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  Virgil.  .£neid,  2d  book  and  6th  eclogue.  Horace* s  Odes,  Ist  and 
2d  books.  Liry,  part  of  2l8t  book.  Introduction  and  rudimenta, 
continued. 

Greek.  Xcnophon*8  Anabasis,  1st  book  and  part  of  2d.  Homer *s  Iliad,  Ist 
book.  Dmnhar^s  Introduction.  Greek  Testament.  St  John.  Greek 
rudinunts,  rerised.     Elierciscs,  in  prose  and  verse. 
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GaoGRAPHT.  Modem  Europe,  revised     Roman  Empire. 
Emqubh.  JUKUoiCb  Paradise  Lost,  read.    £Ilxmbntart  Sciknce. 
Abithmctio.  Revision.    Valgar  and  decimal  fractions;  duodecimals,  square 

and  cube  root 
Gbometbt.  Euclid,  book  1st 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  Horace' a  Odes,  books  3d  and  4th.     VirgH^  2d  and  4th  (xeorg^cs. 
Ztoy,  21st  book,  completed.     Part  of  22d  book.     Exercises. 

GmzKK.  Sandfortra  Homeric  Exercises,  Part  2d.  Homer's  Iliad,  2d  book. 
XeinophotCs  Anabasis,  4th  and  5th  books.  Sophocles*  (Edipus  Tyran- 
nus.     Oreek  TestatnerUy  St  Mark.     Exercises,  in  prose  and  verse. 

Gbogbafht.  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Grecian  Islands. 

EitoLZSB.  CampbeWs  Pleasures  of  Hope.    Tragedies  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Co- 
riolanus.    Irving's  Elements  of  English  Composition, 

AmnBMKTic.  Revised. 

Gkombtbt.  Euclid,  1st  four  books. 

AiosBBA,  to  Quadratic  Equations. 

FmiNCB.  Lemxac's  Grrammar.     Cours  de  ZAtterature, 

SEVENTH  CLAS& 
Latin.  Hnraee's  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica.     Cicero,  Selected  Orations,  &c 
Terence,  the  Adelphi.     Tacitus,  Germany  and  Agricola.     Adams* 
Antiquities. 
GuxK.  Homer,  9th  book  of  Iliad.    Sophocles^  Antigone.     Part  of  Herodotus. 

Exercises. 
GsoMXTrnT.    Euclid,   six    books.     Trigonometry.     Surveying.    Navigation. 

Mensuration.    Algebra. 
Fbxnce.  Lemzac*s  Grammar.     CotDper*s  Letters,   translated    into  French. 
Cours  de  Littiralure, ,  Fables.    Tragedies  of  Cinna,  Iphigenia,  and 
Zaire. 

The  Bible  is  read  for  an  hour  every  Monday  morning,  and 
the  school  is  opened  with  prayer.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  report  of  the  rector  to  the  directors  of  the 
academy  in  1836,  gives — though  not  so  definitely  as  might 
be  desired — an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  differ- 
ent objects  of  study. 
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Diftributioa  of  time  in  Uie  prineipAl  departmenti  of  study  in  the  Edinborffa 

Academy. 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PKR  WXKK. 
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INBTRIKTION. 


Latin  and  Greek*  •    • 
EnglishJI      .... 
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Tho  general  S}*st6m  of  teaching  is  that  usual  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  schools.  Text-books  are  multiplied,  and  the  pupils 
come  to  the  institution  mainly  to  be  examined  on  the  lessons  learn- 
ed out  of  it  The  lower  portion  of  a  class,  however,  pix>bably 
obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  knowledge  by  the  driUii^  which 
takes  fdace  in  the  recitation.    The  extent  of  this  drilling*  and 


*  Inchides  gtcgrvfhy  end  eompoaition. 

t  Indodes  conpositkn. 

I  Beudes  irMprmphy. 

^  Lstiamlooe. 

I  Indwiw  hMtory. 
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—  .Arithmetic  mnd  vritinf  are  tafeiher  act  dovs  at  six. 
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amount  of  extra  information  communicated,  depend  upon  the 
master,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  course.  For  example, 
in  the  rector's  class  I  heard  an  excellent  extemporaneous  lec- 
ture, or  conversation,  on  ancient  geography,  introduced  during 
a  recitation  upon  a  lesson  in  Livy,  and  these  occasions  are 
always  rendered  available  by  collections  of  maps  and  models 
which  belong  to  the  academy.  The  system  is,  however,  essen- 
tially one  of  recitations  of  fixed  portions  of  a  text-book,  the 
book,  and  not  the  teacher,  being  looked  to  as  the  principal 
source  of  information.  In  arithmetic  the  blacjc-board  is  much 
used,  and  the  English  department  has  the  advantage  of  the 
superintendence  of  Sheriff  Wood,  one  of  the  directors,  and  will, 
I  doubt  not,  come,  in  the  end,  to  be  more  appreciated  than  at 
present 

The  stimulants  to  exertion  are,  besides  the  approbation  of 
the  teacher,  changes  of  place  in  the  classes  during  the  daily 
recitation,  places  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  public  examina- 
tions, with  the  award  of  prizes.  A  register  is  made  at  inter- 
vals of  the  places  of  the  pupils,  and  the  result  of  its  simima- 
tion  determines  the  standing  of  the  individual  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  Recently,  the  practice  of  examining  in  writing  has 
been  introduced  in  the  seventh  or  highest  class,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  viva  voce  method.  Questions  previously  prepared  by 
examiners  not  connected  with  the  academy,  on  the  different 
subjects  of  study,  were  placed  before  the  class  to  be  answered, 
and  the  result  is  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory.  This  excel- 
lent method  is  adopted  from  the  English  universities. 

In  order  to  show  the  results  of  the  system  of  education  in 
a  particular  school,  it  is  usual  to  have  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
standard  of  the  success  of  certain  pupils  in  higher  institutions. 
Average  success  in  after  life  would  afford  some  test  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  education,  but  that  of  a  few  distinguished  individuals 
proves  chiefly  that  men  of  superior  intelligence  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  connected  with  the  school,  and  that  "they 
have  not  lost  their  powers  by  the  course,  without  showing  that 
their  education  has  been  the  best  possible.  When,  instead  of 
considering  general  success  in  life,  the  more  limited  standard 
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of  success  in  a  higher  institution  is  assumed,  then  it  shows 
rather  the  adaptation  of  the  lower  education  to  the  higher,  than 
that  the  lower  is  good  in  itself.  The  test  is,  therefore,  essen* 
tially  defective,  but,  by  extending  the  comparison  to  the  ca- 
reer of  many  pupils,  in  a  number  of  institutions,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent scope,  it  becomes  of  some  value. 

The  cases  presented  by  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  in  their  reports  for  1835  and  1836,  as  tests  of  the 
condition  of  the  institution,  appear  to  me  too  few  to  give  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  average  success  of  pupils  for  either  of  these 
years,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  spoken  of,  from  any  one 
class,  being  eight,  or  but  about  one-sixth  of  the  class.  The 
number  of  higher  institutions  in  which  they  have  gained  honors 
is,  however,  more  satisfactory  than  the  number  of  cases,  em- 
bracing the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Cambridge, 
Oxford  and  Dublin,  the  London  University  and  Haylebury 
Colleges,  and  the  Military  School  at  Sandhui*st  The  number 
of  difierent  departments  in  which  they  have  gained  distinction 
is  also  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  inference,  on  the  whole,  is 
certainly  favourable  to  the  intellectual  development  which  may 
be  obtained  at  tins  institution. 

The  discipline  of  ttic  school  is  generally  mild,  and  there  is  an 
effort  made  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  parents  to  bear  upon 
the  progress  and  general  deportment  of  the  child. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  GLASGOW. 

Having  described  the  Edinburgh  Academy  somewhat  mi- 
nutely, I  shall  confine  myself,  in  the  notice  of  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow,  chiefly  to  the  peculiarities  of  arrangement  in  the 
latter,  which  result  from  certain  differences  in  the  objects  of  the 
two  schools.  Though  the  High  School  of  Glasgow  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  university  of  that  city  as  the  academy 
does  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  and,  indeed,  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  the  former  institution  has  also  other  objects, 
namely,  to  afford  elementary  instruction,  and  to  educate  youth 
for  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts.  The 
high  school  has  separate  courses  of  English,  classics,  mathe- 
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matics,  writing,  and  drawing,  any  one  of  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed alone,  or  several  at  a  time.  The  hours  of  recitation  are 
so  arranged  as  to  admit,  as  far  as  possible,  that  a  pupil  may 
pursue  those  courses  which  it  is  thought  should  be  simultaneous. 
In  the  academy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  course  is  indivisible,  and 
all  its  branches  must  be  pursued  by  the  student.  The  principle 
of  equality  among  the  teachers  is  carried  out  so  impartially  at 
the  high  school,  that  as  two  classical  masters  arc  required  for 
the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  that  course,  those  who  enter 
each  alternate  year  constitute  the  class  of  its  two  masters  re- 
spectively. The  plan  of  organization  is  attended  with  the  defect 
of  want  of  uniformity  in  methods,  and  of  adaptation  to  each 
other  in  the  several  departments,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  pupils  who  are  intended  for  different  pursuits  in  life  to 
foUow  the  studies  most  appropriate  to  them,  and  thus  supplies, 
in  part,  the  place  of  the  two  establishments  of  Germany,  the 
gymnasium  and  the  real  school.  The  future  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  mechanic,  may  pursue  together  the  courses  of 
English,  French,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  chemistry;  the 
first  may  continue  French  and  enter  the  commercial  school, 
the  second,  mathematics  and  drawing,  and  enter  the  same 
school,  while  the  third  continues  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
chemistry.  This  arrangement  of  the  school  adapts  it  to  the 
wants  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  city,  though  I  am 
satisfied  that  two  schools,  each  with  a  fixed  course  of  instruc- 
tion, would  answer  the  end  proposed  much  better. 

The  classical  department  prepares  for  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  as  pupils  may  enter  there  at  an  early  age,  and  require 
no  very  advanced  attainments  for  admission,  the  studies  of  this 
school  are  comparatively  elementary.  The  course  lasts  four 
years,  and  a  private  class  may  be  followed  for  a  fifth,  by  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  an  academical  career,  or  who  wish 
to  begin  it  better  prepared  than  is  usual.  Greek  is  begun  in  the 
third  year. 

The  English  department  answers  two  purposes;  it  prepares 
very  young  pupils  for  the  other  classes,  and  it  carries  forward 
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Each  of  these  classes  has,  in  geoeral,  ok  faiwr  of  lecita- 
tioo  every  day,  bat  the  more  adraaced  popSs  aneod,  usually, 
more  than  one  of  them.  The  methods  ot  ffaching  adopted 
fay  the  English  master*  are  among  the  best  which  I  siw 
abroad.  He  has  combined  the  knowledge  of  tfaii^  with  that 
of  words.    His  popils  are  as  well  trained  in  the  knowledge 
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of  realities  as  in  a  school  of  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  in 
verbal  knowledge  as  those  of  Mr.  Wood.  He  relies  more  on 
the  training  of  the  school-room  than  is  usual  in  England,  and 
yet  does  not  neglect  the  encouragement  of  study  at  home. 

The  lessons  on  objects  are  illustrated  by  neat  cabinet  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  geological  specimens,  objects  of  art,  &c. 
Mineralogy  is  early  introduced,  as  affording  a  pleasant  stimulus 
during  the  walks  of  the  pupils.  Practical  geology  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  useful  in  the  same  way;  but  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
introduction  of  theoretical  generalizations,  which  are  received 
by  the  pupils  as  established  principles,  and  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  them,  in  after  life,  to  separate  the  theories  of  the 
science  from  its  facts.  A  knowledge  of  trades  forms  a  second 
part  of  this  instruction,  and  the  various  establishments  of  Glas- 
gow are  visited  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Habits  of  observa- 
tion, of  analysis,  and  of  order  are  thus  inculcated,  while  much 
knowledge,  not  only  of  art,  but  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  to  move,  is  acquired. 

The  method  of  teaching  orthography  seems  to  me  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  German  schools.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  dictation,  the  master  writes  upon  the  black- 
board, by  direction  of  one  of  the  class,  a  word  which  is  to  be 
spelled,  the  pupil  naming  the  letters.  Criticism  is  called  for 
from  the  class,  and  among  those  who  signify,  by  a  sign,  that 
they  wish  to  make  a  correction,  the  master  selects  one.  He 
alters  the  word,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  pupil,  submits 
it  anew  to  criticism,  and  so  on.  The  whole  class  is  thus  kept 
alive,  a  result  which  marks  the  ability  of  a  teacher,  in  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken.  The  same  words  are  parsed  in  the  gram- 
mar class,  the  use  of  the  black-board  enabling  the  teacher  to 
make  the  instruction  really  simultaneous,  where,  otherwise,  it 
would  be  individual. 

Themes,  or  short  essays,  intended  to  introduce  words  as- 
signed by  the  teacher,  and  more  advanced  essays,  upon  speci- 
fied subjects,  arc  written  by  the  pupils,  and  read  in  the  class, 
attention  being  roused  by  permitting  criticism  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves.   In  the  reading  lessons,  correction  by  any  one  of  the 
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class  is  allowed,  the  successful  corrector  taking  the  turn  of  the 
reader.  These,  and  various  other  applications  of  the  same  gen- 
era] principle,  of  rendering  the  instruction  simultaneous,  make 
this  school  very  remarkable.  The  arrangement  of  the  school- 
room, with  benches  on  raised  platforms,  is  an  important  aid  in 
the  use  of  the  method.  The  paraphrases  of  Whately's  LogiCy 
and  other  exercises  in  this  branch,  which  I  heard  from  the  elder 
pupils,  were  very  good.  The  historical  lessons  were  illustrated 
by  numerous  drawings,  calculated  to  convey  accurate  general 
information,  and  to  impress  the  memory  through  the  eye.  The 
pupils  change  places,  as  in  other  schools,  though  this  forms  by 
no  means  the  main  dependance  of  the  teacher  for  securing 
attention.    Corporal  punishment  is  not  at  all  resorted  ta 

Between  each  hour  of  recitation  is  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
for  recreation,  during  which,  also,  the  air  of  the  school-room  is 
thoroughly  changed.  Both  these  are  important  details,  and  are 
very  commonly  overlooked. 

The  commercial  and  mathematical  department^  besides  muting 
in  a  complete  course  with  the  classical  and  English  depart- 
ments, gives  special  instruction  to  clerks,  book-keepers,  sur- 
veyors, navigators,  &c.  The  branches  taught  are  geography 
(principally  to  pupils  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  from  the 
other  departments),  physical  geography,  and  the  elements  of 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  heights  and  dis- 
tances, mensuration,  algebra,  including  quadratic  equations,  and 
logarithms.  The  higher  mathematics,  including  the  difieren- 
tial  and  integral  calculus,  and  the  elements  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. The  department  of  foreign  languages  furnishes  instruc- 
tion in  French  and  German.  The  writing  and  drawing  de- 
partments are  each  under  the  charge  of  a  separate  master,  and 
the  first  is  subsidiary,  in  a  degree,  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
school.  A  chemical  course  has  recently  been  added  to  the  fore- 
going, on  a  plan  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  here- 
aAer,  in  which  the  pupils  manipulate.  It  is  intended  for  boys 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  high  school  pos- 
sesses a  library  and  an  increasing  collection  in  natural  history- 
It  furnishes,  by  the  private  exertions  of  its  teachers,  to  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Glasgow,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  for 
youth,  others  for  adults,  Mrhich,  in  some  departments,  are  well 
attended. 

While  this  freedom  of  choice  among  the  courses  has  advan- 
tages over  the  exclusive  system,  which  allows  no  variation  in 
the  sttLdieSy  even  where  pupils  are  intended  for  different  lines  of 
life,  I  confess  that  I  should  much  prefer  a  more  simple  arrange- 
ment, the  parallel  courses  in  the  different  schools  being  so  regu- 
lated that  the  choice  of  branches  of  study  would  not  devolve 
upon  parents,  who  are  most  generally  unwilling,  and  often  unable, 
to  judge  in  such  matters.  The  destination  of  the  pupil  having 
determined  which  of  the  parallel  schools  he  will  enter,  he  should 
find  a  regulated  course  for  him  to  follow.  A  facility  of  transfer 
from  one  school  to  another  would  remedy  mistakes,  or  enable 
changes  of  purpose  to  take  place.  Such  establishments  might 
be  under  a  common  head,  or  be  governed  by  a  board  of  teach- 
ers, if  it  were  considered  desirable  to  unite  them,  and  thus  to 
realise  the  advantages  which  result  from  uniformity  of  methods 
in  the  different  schools. 

BELFAST  ACADEMY. 

• 

The  Belfast  Academy  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  general 
superintendence,  with  that  of  the  division  into  particular  schools. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  four  schools,  a  classical,  mathematical, 
English,  and  writing  school.  Over  each  of  them  is  a  master, 
chosen  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy,*  and  the  whole  is  super- 
intended by  a  principal,  who  has  the  chief  direction  of  the  dis- 

*  Formerly,  the  choice  of  masters  was  vested  in  the  principal,  who  has  re- 
oentlj  preferred  to  relinquish  thb  right,  as  making  the  masters  more  independent, 
and,  therefore,  securing  better  men.  The  principal  of  this  academy.  Dr.  Brjcc, 
is  among  the  most  enlightened  teachers  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  experience  is 
equal  to  his  talents  in  his  vocation.  A  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  upholder 
of  a  complete  classical  culture,  where  it  is  attempted,  he  freely  admits  the  claims 
of  natural,  mathematical,  and  mental  science  to  a  place  in  a  full  course,  as 
deductions  from  both  theoretical  and  practical  grounds.  In  giving  instruction  to 
toachers.  Dr.  Bryce  labours  to  inculcate  principles  rather  tlian  methods,  and  in 
selecting  a  teacher,  places  more  stress  upon  the  ability  to  teach,  than  upon  actual 
knowledge.  Dr.  Bryce  proposes,  for  the  science  and  art  of  education,  the  term 
Fedentics. 
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cipUne  and  instruction.  The  principal  is  also  the  classical 
master,  and  has  the  privilege  of  taking  boarders  in  his  family,  so 
that  this  may  be  considered,  in  part,  as  a  boarding-schooL 

The  discipline  is  of  a  mild  and  paternal  character,  though 
negligence  is  by  no  means  tolerated,  and  corporal  chastisement 
is  resorted  to  when  milder  punishments  have  proved  unavailing. 

The  classical  course  prepares  for  entrance  into  Trinity  Col- 
lie, Dublin,  or  carries  the  pupil  through  the  higher  studies,  in- 
cluding the  Hebrew. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  authors 
read,  an  example  of  a  school  of  this  grade  having  ahready  been 
given;  and  I  should  not  succeed  in  conveying  in  writing  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Principal,  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of 
his  method.  It  carries  out  individual  teaching  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection;  watching  studiously  the  workings  of  the  pupil's 
mind,  and  entering  it  by  the  avenue  where  it  is  found  most  ac- 
cessible, illustrating,  reasoning,  and  repeating,  unfolding  to  the 
understanding  before  asking  the  memory  to  take  cognizance; 
encouraging  to  self-exertion,  reproving,  and  persuading— com- 
paring the  pupil  frequently  with  himself,  that  he  may  see  the 
progress  which  he  has  mada  This  sj'stem  of  individual  teach- 
ing is  as  remarkable  as  the  simultaneous  method  of  the  English 
department  of  the  Glasgow  High  School. 

Tlie  experience  of  this  institution  may  be  confidently  appealed 
to  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  natural  history 
into  similar  schools;  it  has  not  only  been  found  to  act  favourably 
by  a  direct  development  of  the  intelligence,  but  to  react  also 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  classical  studies,  from  the  terminology  which 
must  be  employed  even  in  the  elements  of  the  science.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  mathematical  master,  the  pupib  have  a  na- 
tural history  society,  which  has  collected  a  very  tolerable 
museum,  and  which  serves  to  induce  exertion  out  of  the  school- 
room. 

In  the  writing  school,  a  substitute  has  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess for  the  usual  practice  of  determining  places  in  the  class 
by  comparati\-e  trials  of  skill  between  difTerent  indiA-iduals, 
namely,  to  fix  the  places  according  to  the  degree  of  improve- 
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men!  of  each  member  of  the  class.  In  general,  the  head  master 
of  this  institution  is  opposed  to  the  system  which  acts  entirely 
through  emulation.  Comparison  of  the  same  individual  at  dif- 
ferent periods  with  himself  he  considers  more  correct  in  prin- 
ciple,  as  doubtless  it  is,  and  where  individual  teaching  can  be 
practised,  it  may  be  used  to  a  great  extent  Where  a  school  is 
efficiently  conducted,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  rely  ex- 
clusively upon  emulation  as  the  governing  motive,  though  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  laid  aside  entirely  even  then, 
or  that  a  character  formed  without  its  influence  will  be  fitted 
for  after  life.  Besides  the  method  just  referred  to  above,  and  by 
which  the  pupils  are  graded  at  stated  intervals,  the  constant 
practice  is  to  hear  from  them  a  criticism  on  their  own  writing 
lesson,  consisting  in  a  comparison  of  what  they  have  produced 
with  the  copy  which  has  been  set  them  to  imitate. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  history  society,  there  is  another 
among  the  pupils  of  this  school  for  declamation,  &c.,  the  ex- 
ercises of  which  are  found  beneficial. 

ROYAL  BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION. 

There  is  a  second  institution  in  Belfast,  which,  while  it  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  academy,  extends  its  courses  into  the 
domain  of  superior  instruction.  It  presents  some  peculiarities 
of  government  and  arrangement,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  be- 
long to  the  lower,  or  academical  department,  should  be  noticed 
here. 

This  department  consists  of  the  following  schools :  "  Eng- 
lish and  geography,"  "  arithmetic  and  mathematics,*'  writing, 
classics,  "  French  and  Italian,"  and  drawing.  Each  school  is 
under  a  head  master,  who  has  assistants  when  required.  The 
masters  form  a  board,  over  which  one  in  turn  presides,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  whole,  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control 
of  the  visitors  and  managers  of  the  institution.  Certain  of  the 
teachers  are  allowed  to  take  private  pupils  as  boarders,  who 
are,  in  regard  to  the  domestic  concerns,  entirely  under  their  con- 
trol. The  Board  of  Masters,  with  a  Principal,  would,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  unite  the  various  advantages  which  I  have  pointed 
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out  in  describing  the  different  kinds  of  organization  for  govern* 
ment  and  discipline. 

The  method  of  free  courses  is  combined  with  that  of  a  regular 
gradation  of  instruction.  The  Board  of  Masters  recommends 
a  certain  course  to  be  pursued,  consisting  of  the  English,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetical  departments,  or,  when  the  pupil  is  further 
advanced,  of  the  English  and  writing,  classical  and  mathema- 
tical departments,  and  including  the  modern  languages  and 
drawing,  when  desired.  At  the  same  time  the  courses  are 
entirely  free,  and  if  the  parents  do  not  abide  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  the  responsibility  of  a  choice  in  the 
departments  rests  with  them.  The  time  from  ten  o'clock  A. 
M.  to  three  P.  M.  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  each,  and  a  pupil  attends  the  schools  in  rotation,  or  may 
attend  one  for  the  whole  four  periods.  The  classical  and  Eng- 
lish schools  are  those  to  which  the  arrangement  qf  the  rest  is 
subordinate:  they  have  regular  classes,  and.  the  irregularities 
are  made  to  fall  upon  the  writing  and  mathematical  schools,  in 
which  there  are  no  fixed  divisions  of  classes.  The  teachers  of 
French  and  of  drawing  hold  their  exercises  at  hours  which  do 
not  interfere  with  those  of  the  other  masters.  The  course  of 
drawing  includes  the  higher  kinds  of  drawing  and  painting,  as 
well  as  the  elements. 

There  is  a  natural  history  society  formed  among  the  pupils, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mathematical  master,  which  has  been 
found  useful. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  about  two  hundred, 
under  six  masters  and  ten  assistants,  averaging  thirteen  to  a 
teacher. 

EDINBURGH  INSTITUTION  FOR  LANGUAGES,  MATHEMATICS,  &c^ 

HILL^TREET. 

This  institution  was  undertaken  by  its  principal*'  to  ascertain 

*  Robert  Cunningham,  A.  M^  formerly  head  master  of  George  Watson*!  Hos- 
pltal,  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  is  now  Professor  of  Languages  in  Lafayette 
College,  E^aston,  Pennsylvania.  TJie  Hill-street  institution  at  Edinbargh  con- 
linues  to  bo  sustained  upon  the  plans  which  ho  had  adopted. 
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whether  a  much  greater  amount  of  instruction  in  science,  and 
in  the  branches  commonly  called  those  of  an  English  education, 
together  with  the  modern  languages,  might  not  be  communi- 
cated, without  injury  to  a  thorough  classical  culture.  In  de- 
scribing it,  I  propose  first  to  state  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  institution,  and  then  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  its 
courses,  as  to  character,  extent,  and  results,  with  those  of  the 
Edinburgh  Academy. 

There  are  two  distinct  courses  of  study,  one  intended  for 
those' who  wish  to  become  professional  men,  the  other  for  those 
of  more  limited  views.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  both 
courses,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  about  eight  years,  the 
pupil  being  supposed  to  enter  between  seven  and  ten  years  of 
age. 

rums  ▲TTursiKs  tbs  ljltih  jlsd  0biik        pupils  hot  ATTxirsnrs  thb  latut 

CLASSES.  AKS  OBXZK  CLASSES. 

Ago. 
7  to  10  yrs,  English,  Latin,  ariUimetic,        English,  including  lessons  on  ob- 

and  writing.  jccts,  arithmetic,  and  writing. 

9  to  11  yrs.  Latin,  English,  reading  and  English,  French,  geography,  arith- 

grammar,  geography,  na-  mctic,  natural  history  and  writ- 

tural  history,  and  writing.  ing. 

11  to  14  yrs,  Latin,    French,     English,  English,  French,  German,  English 

reading    and    grammar,  reading  and  grammar,  geogra- 

geography,  history,  and  phy,   history^    arithmetic,    and 

writing.  writing. 

13  to  16  yrs.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger-  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 

man,  English   composi-  English    reading,     composition 

tion,  history,  mathcma-  and  grammar,  geography^  his- 

tics,  elementary  science.  tory,  mathematics*   elementary 

science,  architectural  and  engi- 
neering drawing. 

The  first  of  these  courses  is  .designed,  like  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  the  age 
on  terminating  it  being,  on  the  average,  about  seventeen.  The 
second  is  intended  to  prepare  for  practical  life,  and  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  German  "real  school."  I  confine  my  attention  at 
present  to  the  first  of  these.  The  courses  may  be  divided  into 
classical,  including  Latin  and  Greek;  English,  including  read- 
ing, grammar,  composition^  geography,  and  histoiy^  foreign 
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modern  languages,  including  French  and  German;  science, 
including  arithmetic,  geometry,  the  lower  mathematics  and 
elementary  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  called  to  more  objects  than  in 
the  academy.  Is  he  able  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  eachT 
This  may  be  determined,  in  part,  by  examining  the  progress 
made  in  the  several  branches,  and  as  the  English  instruction  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  the  examina- 
tion with  it 

First,  as  to  the  time  occupied:  The  academy  devotes  twen- 
ty-nine and  three-quarters  hours  per  week,  in  seven  classes,  to 
English,  including  geography  and  history;  the  Edinburgh  insti- 
tution thirty-nine,  in  five  classes,  which  cover  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  1o  age.  Next,  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  two 
schools:  Between  the  1st  of  October,  1835,  and  the  26th  of 
July,  1836,  the  following  studies  were  completed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution: 

Fnurr  English  Class.  Read  and  analyzed  the  sessional  school  oollection. 
BTCalloch's  English  Grammar.  Etymology.  Geography  of  Enrope,  Ana,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Lessons  on  Objects,  part 
first    Poetry,  committed  to  memory. 

SiooND  EiiQusn  Class.  Read  and  analyzed  two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of 
Wood's  Elxtracts.  M*Culloch*s  Grammar.  Etymology.  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes. 
Geography  of  Afi'ica,  North  and  South  America,  and  of  England  and  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Natural 
history. 

TeniD  Enoush  Class.  Higher  division.  Wood's  Instructiye  Extracts  read  and 
analyzed.  Lennie's  Grammar.  Geography  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
France;  studied  maps  of  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  British  America, 
and  the  United  States.  Outlines  of  natural  history.  Written  exercises  on  the 
weekly  lectures  of  natural  history,  and  outlines  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

HiSTOBT  and  Gboobapht  Class.  Minute  geography  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Austrian  empire,  the 
smaller  German  states,  and  Prussia. 

Academy  Oeography.  Denmark,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Western  Rus- 
sia, Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Hindostan.  Decline  and  subdivision  of  the 
Western  Roman  empire.  Rise  of  the  kingdoms  established  on  its  ruins.  Eastern 
empire.    Kingdom  of  the  Franks.    England  and  Scotland. 

History  of  the  progress  and  extension  of  the  Mahometan  power.  France,  to 
the  death  of  Louis  IX.  German  empire  and  Italian  states,  from  Charlemagne 
to  Iht  death  «f  Frederick  II.    Norman  dynasty  in  Italy.    Spain,  to  the  expol- 
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sioo  of  the  Moors.  England,  to  Edward  I.  Scotland^  to  Alexander  III.  Turks, 
crusades,  asd  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

Occasional  essays  and  regular  exercises  twice  a  week. 

Mathxmatical  and  Phtbical  Gxogbapht. 

EvGLisB  LiTXRATURx  and  CoMPosiTiov.  Read  and  analyzed  Thompson's 
Seasons,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  4th,  5tfa,  and  6th.  Chambers's  English 
Literature.    Paley^s  Natural  Theology  and  Written  Exercises.    Original  Essays. 

The  greater  extent  of  this  programme  is  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  English  studies  in  this 
school  than  in  the  academy,  especially  in  the  lower  classes, 
which  are  also  those  where  the  excess  in  time  is  the  greatest. 
To  be  more  minute — the  courses  of  geography,  history,  higher 
English  reading,  and  composition,  do  not  differ  materially  in 
extent  in  the  two  schools,  but  the  elementary  course  of  gram- 
mar and  reading  of  the  institution,  the  frequent  verbal  analyses 
and  etymological  exercises,  render  its  studies  in  this  department 
much  more  complete  than  those  of  the  academy;  indeed, they 
form  the  basis  of  a  superstructure  which  must  be  imperfectly 
raised  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  academy  without  them.  From 
my  own  observation,  I  am  sure  that  the  ordinary  Latin  and 
Greek  exercises  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  etymological  exer- 
cises introduced  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  former  exercises  render 
the  latter  very  easy,  and  give  great  advantages  in  a  complete 
understanding  of  them,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
or  left  to  the  unaided  ingenuity  of  the  pupil  to  follow  out 
Experience  proves  that  he  requires  to  be  directed  in  this  valu- 
able application  of  ancient  language;  and  in  the  extension 
given  to  this  subject,  the  course  at  the  institution  had  a  supe- 
riority, in  1836,  which  it  is  possible  it  may  not  retain,  since  the 
English  department  of  the  academy  has  now  been  for  several 
years  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wood.  The  mode  of  teaching 
history  by  conversational  lectures,  combined  with  the  study  of 
a  text-book,  and  illustrated  by  maps,  drawings,  &c.,  used  in  the 
institution,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  dryer  method  of  the 
study  of  a  text-book  and  recitation,  employed  at  the  academy. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  names  of  the  same  countries  in 
the  list  of  geographical  exercises  of  the  institution,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  mode  of  studying  geography  adopted,  in  which 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  d^rees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  developmenl  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  Meen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  different 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fiAeen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution are  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  read  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  bemg  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  are  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies^  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difficulty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation.    Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 

In  composing  the  courses  in  the  modem  languages,  those  of 
the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  scliool  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  are 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hours  per  week  are  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modem  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  to  the  ancient  They  are,  in  fact,  not  intro- 
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daced  into  the  courses,  mainlj  for  this  purpose.  .The  object  is, 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  them  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some- 
times aimed  at,  though  the  time  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  different  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  that  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facility  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion^ and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than  the  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
wten  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  course.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement  If 
the  object  be  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  it, 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  that  period  almost  essential  to  success. 

The  courses  of  science  are  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
18  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  amount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  better  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  special  schools ;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  intellectual  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  to  me  to  be  under- 
valued. Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  art  of  the 
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accountant,  forms  a  most  important  part  of  education.  Mental 
arithmetic  I  have  already  oden  remarked  upon  as  a  most  useful 
branch,  and  I  do  not  think  the  time  devoted  to  this,  and  to  the 
practice  of  written  arithmetic  in  the  institution,  at  all  too  great. 
The  course  of  geometry  in  the  two  schools  is  the  same.  The 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  trigonometry,  and  the  applications 
to  mensuration,  &c.,  in  the  academy,  is  too  small  to  secure  any 
considerable  progress. 

The  course  of  mathematics  in  the  institution  is  as  follows : 

FiEST  Ci«A88  OF  AftiTHinETic.  Thc  groond-niles  and  reduction.  Compound 
addition,  &c. 

Bbcond  Clabb.  Simplo  and  compound  division.  Proportions  and  fractions. 
Practical  ariUmietical  exercises.  (Ingram^s  AriUunetic,)  practice.  Decimal  fracr 
tions.    Compound  proportions. 

Thikd  Class.  Compound  rules.  Reduction.  Practice.  Simple  and  compound 
proportions.  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Interest  Equation  of  pajments. 
Stocks.    Loss  and  gain. 

FooKTH  Class.  Cunningham^s  AriUunetic.  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 
Practice,  Proportions.  Commission.  Interest.  Chain  rule.  Stocks.  Loss  and 
gain.    Barter.    Distributive  proportion.    Insurance  and  exchange. 

Firrn  Class.  Algebra.  Primary  rules.  Simple  equations.  Problems.  Alge- 
braic fractions. 

FuisT  Class  of  Geomvtrt.  In  three  divisions.  The  highest,  studies  six  books 
of  Euclid^s  Elements,  and  the  Appendix  of  Playfair.  Mensuration  and  plane  tri- 
gonometry from  Davidson^s  Practical  Mathematics.  Heights  an^  distances.  Ex- 
amples and  problems. 

Second  Class  of  Geomxtrt.  Revise  5th  and  6th  books  of  Euclid.  Trigonometry, 
from  Playfair*s  Appendix.  Mensuration  from  Davidson.  Simple  and  quadratic 
equations  from  the  same.  Wallace's  Conic  Sections.  Mensuration  of  solids  and 
specific  gravities,  from  Davidson's  Practical  Mathematics.  Spherical  trigono- 
metry.    Geographical  and  astronomical  problems. 

The  higher  mathematics,  and  even  in  a  much  greater 
amount  than  the  one  just  stated,  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
a  course  intended  for  such  occupations  of  practical  life  as  those 
of  the  civil  engineer,  architect,  or  mechanician,  but  I  doubt  the 
importance  of  it  in  a  general  course,  preparatory  to  a  college  or 
university.  The  advantages  which  a  special  professor,  devoting 
all  his  energies,  will  have  in  the  powers  of  communicating  such 
instruction  over  a  teacher  who  is  occupied  with  many  other 
things  in  addition,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion-     As  an 
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instrument  of  general  training,  under  these  circumstances^  the 
higher  mathematics  are,  in  my  opinion^  of  inferior  value  to  other 
branches. 

The  courses  of  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  of 
natural  history  in  the  institution  are  very  appropriate.  That 
of  chemistry,  as  taught  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  of  Edinburgh,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  exercises  of  the  student  The 
professor  assembles  a  class  from  the  institution  in  his  laboratory, 
places  them  at  tables,  with  the  materials  for  experiment  before 
them,  orders  different  experiments  by  the  several  groups  into 
which  the  class  is  divided,  receives  their  explanation  of  the 
operations  in  the  hearing,  and  inspects  the  results  of  each 
within  the  view  of  the  whole  class,  and  thus  exercises  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  accustoms  him  to  describe  as  well  as  to  execute  and 
observe.*  When  treated  in  this  way,  chemistry  becomes 
highly  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  general  system  of  education. 
The  plan  is  very  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the  La  MartiniAre 
school  at  Lyons,  already  described,  though,  very  properly,  the 
tendency  here  is  more  general  than  practical.  Dr.  Reid  has 
many  classes,  besides  this  one  of  the  institution,  under  a  similar 
course  of  instruction. 

The  morning  of  every  Saturday  is  devoted  in  this  school  to 
religious  instruction.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
the  youngest  of  which  read  the  Scriptures,  and  are  examined 
upon  them,  and  on  Wood's  Biography  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  oldest  class  have  lectures  upon  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  read  the  Scriptures,  with  explanations  by  the 
principal. 

In  a  general  review  of  this  comparison,  it  appears  that  the 
courses  of  the  institution  are  more  numerous,  and  all,  except  the 
classical  course,  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  aca- 
demy.   The  deficiency  in  the  latter  appears  chiefly  due  to  the 

*  AH  the  experiments  are  made  upon  a  small  scale,  and,  in  general,  with  such 
common  apparatus  as  slips  and  rods  of  glass,  paper.  Sec.  The  chemical  tests 
are  used  in  very  small  quantities.  Hence  the  expense  of  these  lectures  is  quite 
trifling. 
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coDfflderable  efibrt  made  to  extend  the  instroction  in  matfae* 
matics  into  the  higher  branches,  and  to  the  introductioii  of 
two  modern  languages.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
courses  in  the  institution  resembles  that  of  the  gjrmnama  or 
grammar  schools  of  northern  and  central  Germany,  but  in  the 
▼ery  points  just  stated,  in  reference  to  classics,  mathematics 
and  the  UKxlem  languages,  differs  from  them.  An  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  results  of  those  admirable  schools  induces  me 
to  prefer  the  restriction  of  these  courses,  for  youth  preparing 
for  the  professions,  within  the  limits  necessary  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  classical  course.  At  the  same  time,  I  consider 
that  the  importance  given  to  the  English  exercises  in  the  insti- 
tution, the  general  extension  of  the  studies  in  the  lower  mathe- 
matics and  in  elementary  science,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
compatible  with  the  attention  to  the  languages,  are  real  advan- 
tages which  may  be  claimed  by  the  institution* 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  RUGBY. 

The  grammar  schools  in  England  which  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction,  are  of  the  class  which  receive  boardara. 
Of  these  the  school  at  Rugby  now  stands  among  the  first,  from 
the  character  of  its  head  master*  and  his  associates.  I  have 
compiled,  from  my  notes  of  information  derived  at  Rugby,  and 
from  the  account  given  in  print  by  the  principatf  himself,  a 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold.  I  Tinted  Rngbf  with  letters,  which  prodooed  much 
coortesj  and  frankness  of  intercourse,  but  found  that  custom — the  law  of  the 
0ehool~^d  not  admit  of  the  presence  of  a  straniper  at  the  redtataoos  of  the 
daases,  or  his  visits  to  the  rooms  of  the  pupils  while  at  stadj.  This  seemed  to 
me  so  strange,  after  being  admitted  freclj  even  to  private  schools,  thai  I  staled 
my  wishes  to  the  Rer.  Head  Master,  and  understood  distinctly  from  him  thai  he 
had  ncrer  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  presence  of  a  visitor  during  the  recha- 
tioo  of  an  English  grammar  school.  Bfr.  Bowning  Price,  one  of  the  maalen  to 
whom  I  was  addressed,  reodved  me  with  much  hospitality,  and  very  kindy  fsie 
me  the  information  which  I  asked,  but  even  in  liis  house  etiquette  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  introduce  me  into  the  study-rooms  of  his  pupOs. 

I  had  occasion  to  verify  Dr.  Arnold's  remark,  in  the  case  of  two  other  gram- 
•aar  sehools  into  which  I  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  obtain  admianoo;  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  however,  which  ranks  with  the  public  grammar  srhools,  I  was 
firedy  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  institution,  as  has  already  been  slated. 

t  Rugbj  SchooL    Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  voL  vii.    T<ondon,  189^ 
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iketeh  of  the  education  received  at  this  school,  considering 
that  the  authentic  nature  of  the  materials  authorized  me  so  to 
dov  though  I  can  say  little  from  personal  observation  as  to  the 
results  of  the  system. 

Pwrpase  of  ike  school^  general  government,  S^c.  The  school  is 
intended  for  preparing  students  for  the  universities.  It  receives 
pupils  of  two  different  classes;  the  one  called  ^  foundationers'* 
must  be  children  of  parents  who  have  resided  for  two  years  in 
R^igby,  or  in  certain  parts  of  the  adjacent  country.  These  are 
educated  gratuitously,  and  thdr  number  is  not  limited.  They 
may  enter  at  the  age  of  seven,  though  eleven  is  considered  a 
nx)re  suitable  period.  The  others  pay  for  their  education,  and 
an»  limited  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number.*  In  case  the 
parent  of  a  foundationer  does  not  live  in  the  town  of  Rugby, 
the  pupil  must  board  with  one  of  the  masters,  and  is  thus  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  students. 

The  buildings  containing  the  dwelling  of  the  head  master, 
the  chapel,  library,  recitation  rooms,  &c.,  are  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan  (Sothic  style,  very  prettily  arranged,  and  have  an  exten- 
sive common  or  play-ground  at  the  back  of  them.  The  other 
masters  provide  their  own  dwellings,  which  are  in  difierent 
quarters  of  the  town. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  body  of  trustees,  who  hold 
annual  meetings  at  Rugby,  but  who  may  be  summoned  to  spe- 
cial meetings,  when  required,  at  other  places.  In  general  their 
authority  is  delegated  to  the  head  master,  who  is  elected  by 
them,  and  the  few  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  the 
sietitution  are  contained  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  The 
assistant  masters  serve  as  a  council  to  the  head  master,  by 
whom  they  are  appointed,  and  besides  holding  regular  meet- 
ings once  a  week,  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  their 
classes,  may  be  convened  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  master. 

Jttro/  edncatim.  This  is  supposed  to  centre  in  the  head  mas- 
ter, upon  whose  character  its  success  essentially  depends,  and 


*  Tbe  inuters  have,  beeides,  established  a  scholarship,  hj  subscription  among. 
themMlves,  of  JC  25  per  annom^  which  may  be  held  for  six  yean. 
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who  is  the  pastor  as  well  as  teacher  and  governor.  He  has 
charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class,  called  the  sixth 
form,  and  from  the  important  part  which  they  play  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  has  in  tliis  a  high  responsibility.  The 
other  masters  are  charged  with  maintaining  order  in  their  seve- 
ral rooms,  but  the  head  master  alone  has  the  authority  to 
sanction  corporal  chastisement  He  can  suspend  or  dismiss  a 
bad  student,  and  corresponds  frequently  with  the  parents,  that 
their  influence  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  his.  When  necessary, 
he  advises  the  withdrawal  of  a  pupil,  but  usually,  when  dismis- 
sion is  required,  or  in  cases  of  difiicult  investigation,  calls  in 
the  board  of  masters  as  council.  It  was  stated  to  me  that  the 
system  of  "  rights  and  privileges"  of  the  pupils  prevailed  to  a 
very  injurious  extent  at  this  school,  before  the  present  adminis- 
tifation,  but  by  a  calm,  temperate,  and  free  use  of  authority, 
the  features  considered  most  objectionable  have  been  done 
away.  The  fact  exemplifies  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  the 
head  master  as  the  moral  centre  of  the  school. 

The  several  masters  take  boarders,  the  number  being  only 
restricted  by  the  accommodations  of  the  houses.  Some  of  the 
pupils  have  separate  sleeping  and  study  rooms,  others  room 
together. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  be  found  out  of  school  hours,  when  the  main  body  of 
the  pupils  are  freed  from  the  direct  control  of  the  masters.  The 
whole  of  the  pupils  residing  in  one  house  are  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  boys  of  the  sixth  form,  or  highest  class,  living  with 
them,  and  are  subject  to  their  control  during  both  play  and  study 
hours.  These  members  of  the  sixth  form,  called  at  Rugby 
preposlers  (propositi  viri),  are  required  to  regulate  the  rising, 
attendance  on  prayers,  meals,  and  recitations  of  those  under 
them ;  to  preserve  order,  and  to  prevent  absence  or  visiting 
during  study  hours ;  to  aid  the  younger  members  in  their  studies, 
and  to  afford  them  good  counsel  and  example.  To  enable  the 
preposters  to  preserve  their  authority,  tliey  are  invested  with  the 
right  to  punish,  by  setting  tasks,  by  confining  to  tlie  study  room, 
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and  otherwise  cutting  off  privileges.  Besides  this,  they  assume 
the  right  to  chastise  corporally,  and  have,  by  usage,  many 
privileges  not  conferred  by  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and 
which  give  them  great  power  over  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  junior  pupils.* 

This  is  the  system  known  as  "  fagging"  at  Eton  and  West- 
minster, and  though  I  was  Informed  that  it  does  not  bear  this 
name  at  Rugby,  even  among  the  pupils  themselves,  yet  it  is 
essentially  the  same  in  its  rules,  if  not  in  its  practices. 

Though  the  preposters  have  privileges  by  rule,  they  are 
yet  subject  to  punishments  from  the  masters,  which  are,  how- 
ever, usually  of  a  different  grade  from  those  of  the  junior  pu- 
pils, to  mark  their  station  even  in  the  results  of  deviation  from 
duty.  These  pupils  are  not  selected  for  their  office,  but  acquire 
it  by  right  of  seniority,  every  member  of  the  sixth  form,  or 
highest  class,  being  a  preposter.  When  it  happens  that  too  few 
of  this  form  live  with  a  particular  master,  or  that  those  who 
reside  with  him  are  young,  then  transfers  may  be  made  from 
among  those  living  with  others,  to  secure  the  better  action  of 
the  system.  The  fifth  form  are  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
sixth,  but  have  themselves  no  charge  of  discipline. 

The  spirit  awakened  by  the  head  master  in  the  pupils  com- 
posing the  sixth  form,  must,  as  before  remarked,  determine  the 
character  of  this  system  of  education,  the  master  in  whose 
house  the  pupils  reside  giving  them  up  almost  entirely  to  this 
artificial  arrangement  There  is  a  porter,  who  has,  among 
other  duties,  that  of  preventing  disorder,  but  he  appeals  for 
support  to  the  preposters,  and  only  in  flagrant  cases  to  the 
master,  who  thus  steps  in  merely  as  a  last  resort,  and  is  not  the 
constant  guardian  of  the  youth  nominally  under  his  charge. 
The  teachers  who  approve  of  this  system  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  pupil  must  be  superintended  either  by  preposters, 

*  Among  these  usurped  rights,  the  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
are  the  sending  of  their  juniors  upon  errands,  and  imposing  certain  disagreeable 
duties  upon  them  in  their  games.  One  of  these  latter,  of  which  there  arc  many, 
was  found  so  injurious,  that  it  was  stopped  by  authority :  it  was  obliging  the 
lesser  boys  to  leap  the  line  at  leap-frog,  instead  of  the  preposter.  I  mention  it 
to  diow  the  cliaracter  which  this  tyranny  assumes. 

50 
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or  by  ushers,  and  that  all  experience  has  shown  the  inefficiency 
of  the  latter  mode  of  government  These  methods,  however,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  form  two  extremes,  neither  of  which  is  good.  If 
the  selection  of  the  preposters  was  made  on  account  of  peculiar 
fitness  for  their  office,  the  theory  of  this  form  of  school  govern- 
ment might  be  plausible;  if  they  were  required  to  act  according 
to  rules  emanating  from  the  masters,  and  deprived  of  their  pre- 
sent usurped  authority,  the  system  would  be  less  objectionable ; 
and  if,  in  addition,  they  were  controlled  by  the  active  and  con- 
stant superintendence  of  the  masters,  we  should  then  have  the 
enlightened  system  which  is  substituted  for  that  of  fagging  in 
many  of  the  best  boarding-schools  of  Germany ;  without  such 
changes  the  theory  and  practice  cannot  accord.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  uphold  it,  to  be  readily  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  to  foster  the  dangerous  spirit  of  the  love  of  power. 
I  am  persuaded  it  never  could  have  been  suffered  to  exist  as  a 
system,  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  and  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue under  the  reforms  which  must  gradually  be  introduced 
into  those  of  England.  Enlightened  masters,  intrusted  by 
parents  with  the  care  and  guidance  of  youth,  cannot  alwa}rs 
be  blinded  by  custom  to  the  true  nature  of  their  responsibilities, 
or  wiUing  to  transfer  them  to  those  who  are  neither  fitted  by 
age  nor  by  habit  for  the  important  charge. 

The  care  of  the  pupils  on  Sunday  is  principally  with  the  mas- 
ters with  whom  they  board,  and  morning  prayers  are  said  at 
the  house  before  going  to  church.  Some  masters  encourage 
the  pupils  to  visit  in  Uieir  families,  and  hold  religious  lectures 
on  Sunday,  after  the  public  duties  of  the  day  are  over.  At 
Rugby  the  attendance  of  the  elder  pupils  on  the  communion  is 
not  made  a  matter  of  rule,  but  in  general  the  sixth  form,  and 
many  of  the  fifth,  are  communicants  of  the  church.  The  younger 
pupils  are  not  encouraged  to  come  forward. 

Pecuniary  allowances  are  distributed  regularly  by  the  mas- 
ters, who  feel  bound  to  check  extravagances,  when  known  to 
them,  by  correspondence  with  the  parents. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  boarding  houses, 
varying  somewhat  with  the  season :— The  pupils  rise  at  six  and 
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a*half,  and  go  to  prayers  in  the  school  at  seven ;  breakfast  at 
eight,  dine  at  one,  take  tea  at  seven,  and  must  be  in  the  house 
in  winter  at  a  quarter  before  eight,  the  time  varying  with  the 
season;  have  evening  prayers  in  the  boarding-house  at  eight 
o'clock,  retire  at  a  quarter  before  ten,  and  the  lights  must  be 
out  on  the  porter's  visit  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  half-holidays  there  is  a  roll  called  at  three  and  five, 
P.  M.,  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  going  too  far  beyond  the 
school  bounds.  On  Sundays  they  rise  at  half  past  eight,  and 
attend  prayers  in  the  houses. 

Intellectual  education.  So  far  as  this  is  connected  with  the 
arrangements  for  study  in  the  boarding-houses,  it  has  been 
ahready  described.  For  purposes  of  instruction,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  about  three  hundred,  is  divided  into  eight  classes 
or  forms,  each  of  which  is  instructed  by  one  of  the  assistant 
masters,*  or  by  the  head  master.  These  classes  are  designated 
as  first,  second,  and  third  form,  lower  remove,  fourth  form, 
upper  remove,  fifth  and  sixth  form  ;  the  object  of  this  nomen- 
clature being  to  preserve,  for  the  highest  or  eighth  class,  the 
name  of  sixth  form,  which  has  long  been  applied  to  it  in  the 
English  grammar  schools  ;t  a  fact  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tenacity  with  which  old  customs  are  adhered  to  in  these 
institutions.  The  pupils  remain,  in  general,  longer  than  a  year 
in  each  class.  The  subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, that  of  classical  literature,  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, and  French.  The  members  of  all  the  classes  below 
the  sixth  form  are  distributed  in  these  three  departments,  ac- 
cording to  their  proficiency  in  each,  the  same  pupils  being  thus 
usually  not  in  the  same  form  in  all :  but  in  the  sixth  form  the 
same  individuals  are  associated  in  all  the  departments,  so  that 
on  reaching  the  sixth  form  in  classical  literature,  the  pupil 
passes  at  once  to  the  same  division  in  all  the  studies.  This 
arrangement  would  be  nearly  impracticable  if  the  mathematical 
and  French  departments  were  cpnsidered  of  high  importance. 

*  Each  of  the  assistant  masters  receives  a  salary  and  perquisites  of  £200,  and 
hb  income  from  various  sources  rises  to  about  2500  dollars, 
t  The  **  magic  name  of  sixth  form/' 
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Each  master  teaches  in  the  three  departments,  though  he  may 
not  instruct  the  same  form  in  each.  It  is  obvious,  from  this 
plan,  that  very  moderate  attainments  are  possible  in  the  aux- 
iliary branches,  the  classical  department  being  the  one  upon 
which  the  strength  of  the  school  is  exerted.  This,  in  fact,  essen- 
tially gives  rank  to  the  pupils  while  at  the  institution,  and  on 
entering  the  university.  The  system  of  special  masters  for  the 
subsidiary  departments  was  tried  some  years  since,  but  failed, 
from  causes  which  I  did  not  exactly  understand. 

Each  half  year  is  divided  into  two  equal  periods,  called 
"language  time,"  and  "history  time."  The  books  read  in  these 
two  periods  vary  in  several  instances,  the  poets  and  orators 
being  read  principally  during  the  former,  and  history  and 
geography  being  chiefly  studied  during  the  latter.  This  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  general 
occupation  of  the  school  for  a  whole  year.*  It  does  not  include, 
however,  the  exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse 
which  are  required. 

FIRST  FORM. 

CuLftSiCAL  siTisiOK.  Language  time,  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  delectus. 
HUtory  time.  Markham*8  England,  vol.  i.  Scriptural  in$truction^  ifc.  Church 
catechism  and  abridgment  of  New  Testament  History. 

Mathematical  ditisiozt.  Tables.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
dirision,  simple  and  compound.    Reduction. 

Frxnch  ditisiom.    Ilamel's  Exercises,  up  to  the  auxiliary  verbs. 

SECOND  FORM. 

Classical  dittsioh.  Language  time,  Ijatin  grammar  and  Latin  Delectus 
Eotropius.  History  time,  Markbam^s  England,  vol.  ii.  Scriptural  in$tructiony 
ifc.    St.  Luke.    Genesis. 

Mathematical  sitisiok.  The  work  done  in  the  first  form  repeated.  Rule 
of  three.    Practice. 

French  ditisiok.  Hamel^s  Exercises.  Auxiliary  verbs.  Regular  conjuga- 
tions and  some  of  the  irregular.    Gaultier^s  Geography. 

third  form. 
Classical  ditision.    Language  time,    Greek  grammar  (Matthispt,  Abridg- 
ment).     Valpy's  Greek    Exercises.      Valpy's   Greek   Delectus.      Florilegiam. 
Translations   into  Latin.      History  time,      Eutropius.      Physical   geography. 

•  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  vii.,  p.  235,  &,c.  Tlic  article  is  undcrstcxx]  to  be 
an  authorized  puh^cation,  and  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold. 
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(Uiefiil  Knowledge  Society.)  Scriptural  instruction,  Sgc,  Exodua.  Numbcre. 
Judges,  i.  and  ii.    Samuel    St.  Matthew. 

Mathkjcatical  niTiBiOH.  Rule  of  three.  Practice.  Vulgar  fractions.  In. 
teresL 

Frzvch  siTisioir.  Hamers  Exercises,  first  part,  continued.  Irregular  Torbs. 
Elizabeth,  ou  les  Exiles  en  Sib^rie. 

LOWSB  RKXOTIE. 

CuLSSiCAL  i»iTisio2r.  Language  time.  Greek  grammar  and  Valpy*s  Exer- 
cises. Rules  of  the  Greek  Iambics.  Easy  parts  of  the  Iambics  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians. VirgiPs  Eclogues.  Cicero  de  Sencctutc.  History  time.  Parts  of 
JusUn.  Parts  of  Xcnophon*s  Anabasis.  Markham^s  France,  to  Philip  of  Valois. 
Scriptural  instruction,  ^c.  St.  Matthew,  in  Greek  Testament  Acts,  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible. 

Mathkjcatigal  sitisiok.  Vulgar  fractions.  Interest  Decimal  fractions. 
Square  root 

Fkbitcb  siyisios'.  Hamel  continued  and  repeated.  Jussieu*s  Jardin  dcs 
Plantes. 

FOUBTH  FOBir. 

Classical  sitisioh.  Language  time,  ^schylus,  Prometh.  Virgil,  ^n.  ii. 
and  iii.  Cicero  de  AmicitiA.  History  time.  Part  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics. 
Floras  firom  iiL  21  to  iv.  11.  History  of  Greece.  (U.  K.  S.)  Markham^s 
France,  firom  Philip  of  Volois.  Detailed  geography  of  Italy  and  Grermany.  Scrip- 
tural instruction,  ^e.  Acts,  in  the  Greek  Testament  St  John,  in  the  English 
Bible.    Old  Testament  History. 

Mathematical  niyisioir.  Decimals.  Involution  and  evolution.  Addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  algebra.  Binomial  theorem.  Euclid, 
Book  i..  Prop.  1  to  15. 

Fbxhch  niYisioir.  HamcPs  Second  Part,  chiefly  syntax  of  the  pronouns. 
La  Fontaine's  Fables. 

UFPKB  BEMOTE. 

Classical  nirisioir.  Language  time,  Sophocles*  Philoct  .^schyl.  Eume- 
nid.  Homer's  Iliad,  i.,  ii.  Virgil  iEn.,  iv.,  v.  Parts  of  Horace,  Odes  i.,  ii.,  iii. 
Parts  of  Cicero's  Epistles.  History  time.  Parts  of  Arrian.  Parts  of  Paterculus, 
Book  iL  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  England.  Scriptural  instruction.  St  John,  in 
Greek  Testament.  Deuteronomy  and  Epistle  of  St  Peter.  Selections  fi-om  the 
Psalms. 

Mathsxatical  DiYisioir.  Equation  of  payments.  Discount  Simple  equa- 
tions.   Euclid,  Book  i.,  from  15  to  end. 

Fbxbcb  divisiob.  Translation  fi'om  English  into  French.  La  Fontaine's 
Fables. 

LOWSB  TIETR. 

Classical  division.  Language  time,  JEschyl.  Sept  Contra  Thebas.  So- 
phocles, (Ed.  Tyr.  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.,  iv.  Virgil's  ^neid,  vi.,  vii.  Extracts  firom 
Cicero's  Epistles.    Parts  of  Horace.    History  time.    Parts  of  Arrian.    Hero- 
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dotu,  iiL,  1,  38,  61,  67,  88, 116.  lAry,  puti  of  u.  and  iiL  Halkm**  Ifiddle 
AgeB,  Fnnce,  Spain,  Greeki,  and  Saracens.  Physical  and  pdUtical  geography 
of  all  Europe.  Scriptural  inttructum,  St  Joha.  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titos.    Bible  history,  from  1  Kings  to  Nchemiah,  inclusive. 

MAmMATicAL  DiTisiov.  Exchange.  Alligation*  Simple  eqnalioDs  with 
two  unknown  qualities,  and  problems.     Euclid,  Book  iiL 

Fkx>ch  dttisiov.  Syntax  and  idioms.  A  pby  of  Molidre,  to  oonstme,  and 
then  to  turn  from  English  into  French. 

FirrH  roEV. 

Classical  sirisiov.  Language  time,  .£schyL  Agamemnon.  Homer's 
Iliad,  1^  vL;  Odyssey,  ix.  Demosthenes*  Lcptincs  in  Aphobum  L  Vir^*s 
.£n.  riiL  Parts  of  Horace.  Cicero  in  Verrem.  HtMtory  time.  Parts  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides.  Parts  of  Livy.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages.  State  of  society. 
Scriptural  instruction,  Sfc,    Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    Paley^s  Horn  Paulinae. 

Mathematical  sitisiov.  Quadratic  equations.  Trigonometry.  Euclid,  to 
the  end  of  Book  Ti. 

Fekvcb  DiYisiov.  Pensdes  de  PascaL  Translations  from  the  English  into 
French. 

SIXTH  vomx. 

Classical  ditisioh.  Language  time.  Various  parts  of  Viigil  and  Homer. 
Some  one  or  more  of  the  Greek  tragedies.  One  or  more  of  the  private  oratkiis 
of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  against  Verres.  Parts  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.  Hittory 
time.  Parts  of  Thucydides  and  Arrion.  Parts  of  Tacitus.  Parts  of  Russell's 
Modem  Europe.  Scriptural  inetructian,  S^c.  One  of  the  prophets  in  the  Sep- 
toaj^t  version.    Different  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mathixatical  mvisioir.  Euclid,  iii.,  vi.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations. 
Plane  trigonometry.    Conic  sections. 

Frxhch  siTisioir.  Parts  of  Guizot's  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre, 
and  Mignet*8  Histoire  de  la  R^volut.  Fran9ais. 

A  comparison  of  this  course  with  that  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  still  adhering  closely  to  the  old  system,  will  serve  to 
show  how  far  it  is  in  advance;  I  select  an  authorized  account 
of  the  courses  at  Harrow  for  the  comparison.* 

THIRD  f  OHX. 

Evangelia.  Ovid*s  Epistles.  Selects  e  profanis.  Greek  grammar.  Ezempla 
Minora.  Two  sets  of  Latin  verses  and  one  Ezempla  Minora,  during  each  week, 
as  exercises.  Monita  Christiana.  Ilartley*s  Geography.  Scriptures  read  on 
Sundays. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  iii.  p.  4,  &c.    London. 
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FOURTH  rOBX. 

Repetition  of  Ovid*8  Epistles.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Ej:cerpta  from  Virgil 
and  Horace.    Turselini  Hist.    Cesar  and  Monita  Christiana. 

Repetition  of  Greek  gframmar.  Greek  Testament  Poesis  Greca.  Two 
copies  of  Latin  verses  and  one  translation  from  the  Prajcis  of  Dr.  Butler,  per 
week,  as  exercises. 

A  map  to  be  copied  and  shaded,  as  a  weekly  exercise  in  geography.  St  Mat- 
thew's and  St  Mark's  gospels.  Wake's  Catechism,  with  Scripture  proofi^  for 
Sundays. 

BiniLl  FOBX. 

Hiatoria  Romana.  Cornelius  Ncpos.  Virgil's  ^neid.  Horace's  Odes,  Epia- 
ties,  or  Satires.  Latin  theme.  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameters  or  elegiacs.  Greek 
Testament  Muaa  Grsca.  Xcnophon's  Anabasis.  Retranslation  of  Xenophon 
into  Greek.  Homer's  Iliad.  Repetition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  Geography. 
St  Luke's  and  St  John's  gospels.  Watts'  Scripture  History.  Doddridge's  Ser- 
mons on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  for  Sundays. 

rirra  fobx. 

Historia  Romana.  Virgil's  ^neid  and  Georgics,  the  latter  in  the  way  of  lee- 
tore,  and  with  repetition.  Horace's  Odes,  construed,  explained,  and  comments 
entered  in  common  place  book.  Repetition  of  Horace's  Odes.  Horace's  Epis- 
tles and  Satires.  Latin  theme.  Latin  verse,  hexameter  or  elegiac  (thirty,  the  com- 
pulsory number  per  week).  Latin  lyrics.  Musa  Grsca.  Homer's  Iliad.  Thucydi- 
des.  Demosthenes.  Philosophia  Grseca.  Greek  plays,  and  lectures  on  the  Metres 
and  Greek  theatre.  Grecian  history  and  chronology.  Ancient  geography. 
Modem  geography.    Lecture  on  literature. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Paley's  Evidences.  Watt's  Scripture  Geography,  for 
Sundays. 

SIXTB  FOBX. 

Virgil's  iEIneid.  Horace's  Odes,  Epistles,  and  Satires.  Historia  Romana. 
Latin  themes.  Written  translations.  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter verses. 

Parts  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Musa  Grsca.  Homer's  Iliad.  Thucydides. 
Demosthenes.  Philosophia  Grsca.  Greek  plays.  Greek  prose  exercises  and 
verses. 

Greek  history.    Modern  history.    English  essays. 

Beausobre  on  the  New  Testament  General  Scripture  history.  Euclid.  Vul- 
gar  and  decimal  fractions.    Logic 

New  Testament  Newton  on  the  Prophecies.  Lectures  on  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  Scripture  proofs,  for  Sundays. 

Admitting  that  by  the  arrangements  at  Rugby  the  mathe- 
matical and  French  divisions  will  be,  in  general,  imperfectly 
taughti  which  does  not  seem  to  be  liable  to  a  doubt  in  theory. 
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and  which  the  fact  is  said  to  confirm,  how  vastly  superior  is 
its  mere  classical  division  to  that  which  occupies  the  time  of 
the  Harrow  student     In  that  division  4the  ancient  languages, 
Teaving  out  of  consideration  the  modern  history,  and  reasoning 
upon  the  acquisition  of  these  studies  for  themselves,  are  as  fully 
taught,  and  with  materials  which  appear  to  me  more  rational, 
connected,  and  better  chosen  than  those  of  Harrow.*    If  no 
literature  existed  beyond  that  of  Greece  and  Rome;  if  no  dis- 
coveries in  mathematics  or  physics,  in  art  or  nature ;  if  no  na- 
tions had,  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  come  into  greater 
relative  importance  than  in  the  days  of  Rome's  prosperity,  the 
course  of  Harrow  might  be  well  adapted  to  train  up  British 
youths  of  the  provinces  in  the  learning  of  the  capital.    As  it  is, 
the  exclusion  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  characterises  modem 
civilization,  brings  discredit  upon  the  system,  and  the  worst 
foes  of  the  legitimate  use  of  classical  culture  are  those  who 
profess  to  be  its  best  friends.    The  success  which  the  pupils  of 
Rugby  have  had  in  the  universities,  the  standard  by  which  all 
the  public  schools  in  England  are  tried,  proves  conclusively 
that  it  has  lost  nothing  on  the  score  of  classical  instruction  by 
introducing  some  modern  improvements  into  its  course.     The 
success,  in  the  same  field,  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  which 
has  also  adopted,  and  actually  gone  further  in  these  improve- 
ments, shows  that  an  efficient  arrangement  may  carry  out  the 
modern  courses  without  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  ancient 
languages.    When  we  come  to  consider  the  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
many, we  shall  have  additional  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
embracing  a  still  further  extension  of  modern  branches,  with- 
out injury  to  the  classical  departments.    This  grade  of  progress 
in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  has  yet  been  too  recent  to 
afford  the  desired  experience  as  to  its  results. 

The  masters  at  Rugby  are  at  liberty  to  give  private  instruc- 
tion in  any  branches  not  forming  a  part  of  the  regular  course, 
but  in  fact  have  few  private  pupils.  The  practice  of  giving 
private  lessons  of  revision  of  the  daily  exercises,  or  of  prepara- 

•  I  subjoin  in  Uie  Appenduc,  No.  XII.,  the  remarks  understood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  Use  and  Method  of  the  Study  of  the  Ancient  Languages. 
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tion  for  them,  is  not  allowed  here,  while  at  Harrow  each  pupil 
is  required  to  have  a  private  tutor. 

The  stimulus  of  taking  places  in  the  class  is  used  in  all  the 
forms  below  the  sixth;  the  classes  below  the  lower  fiflh  taking 
places  according  to  proficiency  at  each  recitation.  There  is  a 
general  examination  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the 
names  of  the  pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  are  printed.  The 
students  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  themselves  for  exami- 
nation on  books  which  they  have  read  out  of  school,  and  this 
reading  counts  in  the  determination  of  standing.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  forms  are  examined  by  the  head  master  in  classics  once 
a  month,  and  at  the  June  examination  of  the  fifth  form  they 
are  rated  according  to  the  marks  of  the  last  half  year.  The 
sixth  form  is  limited  in  number,  and  hence  only  those  in  some 
degree  proficients  in  the  fifth,  enter  it.  A  pupil  who  has 
not  reached  the  fifth  form  at  eighteen,  or  the  sixth  at  nineteen, 
is  generally  allowed  to  withdraw.  The  members  of  the 
sixth  form  are  not  stimulated  by  daily  comparison  with  each 
other,  and  indeed  Dr.  Arnold  is  understood  to  be  very  cautious 
in  exciting  the  principle  of  ambition.  There  are,  however, 
prizes,  consisting  of  payments  called  "exhibitions,"  of  sixty 
pounds  (nearly  three  hundred  dollars)  a-year  for  seven  years, 
which  may  be  awarded  to  pupils  entering  and  residing  at  either 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Of  those  who  leave 
Rugby  for  the  English  universities,  by  far  the  greater  number, 
perhaps  nearly  two  to  one,  go  to  Oxford,  indicating  by  this 
selection  that  they  are  conscious  of  full  attainment  in  classical 
knowledge.  The  pupils  remain  ordinarily  in  the  sixth  form  two 
years,  their  age  at  terminating  the  course  being  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  on  the  average. 

The  regular  lessons  of  the  school  employ  five  hours  and 
a-half  per  day  on  three  days- of  the  week»  and  four  hours  and 
a-half  on  three  others,  which  are  half-holidays.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  from  seven  to  eight.  A*  M.,  nine  and 
a-quarter  to  eleven,  two  and  a-quarter  to  five,  P.  M.9  on  thfee 
days;  and  the  same  hours  between  seven  and  eleven,  A.  M., 
with  from  eleven,  A.  M.  to  one,  P.  M.,  on  three  other  day». 

51 
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The  distribution  of  time  for  recreation  seems  to  me  better  than 
that  at  Harrow,  where  tlie  whole  of  Tuesday  is  a  holiday,  and 
TJjursdav  and  Saturday  h.ilf-holidavs. 

•  •  V 

Physical  education.  Tliis  branch,  though  not  specially  regu- 
lated in  the  English  schools,  is  usually  in  an  excellent  condition. 
There  is  always  a  spacious  play-ground  or  common  attached 
to  every  public  school  of  this  grade,  and  the  relish  which  pupils 
display  for  games  requiring  skill  and  strength,  and  giving  exer- 
cise to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  is  very  great.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  common  or  play-ground  at  Rugby.  The 
amusements  arc,  in  general,  never  interfered  with,  the  pupils 
being  without  superintendence,  an  attempt  at  which  would 
be  resented  as  an  infringement  of  privilege.  In  many  private 
schools  it  has  been  thought  better  that  the  teachers  should  be 
present,  and  in  some  they  even  mingle  with  tlie  pupils  at  play; 
but  the  relative  position  of  the  master  and  pupil  in  most  of  the 
public  schools  does  not  permit  this  mode  of  combining  moral 
with  physical  education.  The  whole  tone  of  mind  of  a  pupil 
of  an  English  public  school  is,  in  this  respect,  peculiar,  and  the 
effect,  in  reference  to  conduct,  has  its  good  and  evil  features. 
A  spirit  of  independence  is  fostered,  but  frequently  at  the  cost 
of  neglect  of  moral  principle. 

ST.  DO^IINGO-HOUSE  SCHOOL,  E^^:RTOX,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

In  visiting  private  establishments  for  education,  my  inquiries 
were  necessarily  limited  by  the  disposition  shown  to  fur- 
nish me  with  information.  It  fretjuently  happened,  Iwwever, 
that  every  thing  was  thrown  open  without  reserve,  and  every 
endeavour  shown  to  enable  me  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  results 
of  the  system.  Such  opportunities  I  enjoyed  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  heads  of  tlie  private  schools  of  which  I  am  about  to 
give  a  sketch. 

Mr.  Voelckcr's  institution  is  established  in  a  large  mansion, 
called  the  St.  Domingo- house,  in  the  village  of  Everton,  near 
the  city  of  Liverpool.  The  situation  is  elevated,  the  house  con- 
venient, and  the  grounds  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  estab- 
lishment   It  consists,  in   fact,  of   two   schools  in  different 
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buildings,  one  a  day-school,  the  other,  of  which  I  speak,  a 
boarding-school.  The  institution  is  intended  for  the  threefold 
purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  universities,  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  engineering,  and  for  trade.  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod the  courses  divide  according  to  the  future  destination  of 
the  pupils. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Voelcker  in  education  are  understood  to 
coincide  with  those  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pestalozzi.  His  plans  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  grammar  schools  which  have  just  been  noticed,  and, 
therefore,  afford  experience  in  reference  to  points  not  reached 
by  them.  These  points  are  principally  the  following,  the  inter- 
course and  relation  between  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  be- 
tween the  pupils  themselves,  both  affecting  the  ground-work  of 
moral  education :  the  result  of  postponing  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  of  preceding  them  by  the  study  of  mo- 
dem languages;  of  introducing  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  art 
throughout  the  course;  and  of  dispensing  with  emulation  as  a 
means  of  exciting  to  intellectual  exertion. 

Moral  education.  Besides  (he  means  of  religious  instruction 
commonly  used  for  developing  the  moral  sentiments,  there  is  here 
a  constant  endeavour  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  teacher, 
by  cultivating  friendly  feelings  and  intercourse  between  him 
and  his  pupils.  The  younger  classes  have  female  superinten- 
dence. The  elder  ones  are  accompanied  in  their  play,  and 
superintended  in  their  studies,  by  the  younger  assistant  teachers. 
The  principal  and  some  of  the  teachers  take  their  meals  with 
the  pupils,  partaking  at  the  same  table  of  the  same  fare.  Some 
of  the  assistant  teachers,  also,  sleep  in  the  rooms  with  the 
pupils,  and  thus,  as  in  the  German  schools,  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  in  reference  to  their  moral  education.  Experience, 
here  and  elsewhere,  has  shown  that  this  intercourse  is  compati- 
ble with  a  due  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  that  it  tends 
materially  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  punishments.  The  princi- 
pal makes,  from  time  to  time,  a  communication  to  parents,  in 
which  he  states  the  progress  and  conduct  of  their  children. 
The  school  is  assemblort  at  the  close  of  the  morning  and  after- 
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noon  recitatioDf,  and  a  report  made  to  the  priDcipal  by  each 
teacher.  Private  admonition  is  given,  if  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  report,  and  frequent  ofiences  are  followed  by  an  appeal 
to  the  parents,  and  if  this  fails  to  produce  the  desired  efiect,  or 
in  the  case  of  flagrant  ofiences,  by  removal  from  the  schooL 
Corporal  punishment  is  rarely  resorted  to. 

Intellectual  education.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  six 
classes,  in  general  according  to  age.  Each  class  contains 
from  eight  to  thirteen  or  even  fifteen  pupils,  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher,  who  devotes  himself  to  some  particular  branch 
or  branches.  The  teaching  is,  therefore,  individual,  except  in 
certain  subjects,  as  drawing,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 
when  two  or  three  classes  are  united.  The  lessons  are  pre* 
pared  under  the  direction,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  masters. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  studies  of  the 
different  classes  on  which  I  shall  remark  in  passing : 

FiEfT  Clam.  Age  of  the  pupils  fVom  six  to  eight  jeara.  Religion.  Dotiet 
to  God,  to  parents  and  teachers,  to  ftllow  pupils.  Views  of  man  and  nature,  and 
of  their  author.  Suitable  verses  from  the  Bible  and  hymns  committed  to  memory. 
E9€rei»e$  €f  the  pereeptive  faeuUie$.  Properties  of  different  natural  and  artificial 
bodies  derived  from  induction,  by  the  pupils.  Language.  Correct  speech  and 
pronunciation,  connected  with  the  foregoing  exercises.  Practical  grammar. 
Reading.  Menial  arithmetic.  Numeration  and  the  ground  rules  taught  with 
sensible  objects.  Examples  in  denominate,  or  concrete,  numbers  only.  Writing. 
Letters  formed.  Significant  words,  from  the  foregoing  exercises,  written.  Form 
and  drawing.  Tracing  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  variously  directed  and 
combined.  Simple  objects  delineated.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  is 
about  five  per  day. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  being  quite  young,  their  power  of 
continued  attention  is  small,  and  hence  the  subjects  of  recita- 
tion are  frequently  varied,  and  the  hours  are  divided  by  intervals 
of  exercise.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  good  efiects 
of  this  judicious  arrangement  The  variety  of  subject  which 
pleases  the  child  of  this  age,  induces  due  mental  effort,  and  con- 
tributes to  lead  to  a  habit  of  attention,  which  is  to  be  cultivated 
by  gradual  steps  in  the  after  classes.  I  saw  no  experience, 
any  where,  which  indicated  that  to  render  instruction  disagree- 
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able,  to  overfatigue  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  bis  body,  were 
successful  methods  of  developing  either,  or  to  support  the  idea 
that  the  education  of  young  children  may  be  marred  by  ren- 
dering their  instruction  too  agreeable. 

SiooND  Class.  Eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  Rdigion.  Bible  history.  Zati- 
guagt.  English  grammar.  Historical  compositions.  Geography,  General  ideas 
of  physical  geography.  History,  Stories  from  general  history,  and  from  the 
Ifistory  of  England.  Arilhmetie.  Mental  arithmetic,  the  groand  rules,  with  con- 
crete, abstract,  and  compound  numbers.  Fractions.  Use  of  figures,  and  appli- 
cation to  foregoing  rules.  Form$,  Ideas  of  geometrical  figures.  Natural  Hittory, 
Animals.  Writing,  Sentences  relating  to  the  subjects  of  study.  Drawing, 
Chiefly  fi-om  real  objects. 

Third  Class.  Ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Religum,  Historical  parts  of  the 
BiUe,  chiefly  firom  the  New  Testament  Language,  1.  English  composition, 
historical  and  descriptive;  correct  reading.  2.  French.  S.Grerman.  Etymology, 
and  forms  of  the  simple  sentences,  acquisition  of  words  and  phrases.  Geography, 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  more  in  detail.  HiMtory.  Connected  English  history. 
AfUhmetic,  Decimals,  square  root,  proportions,  fellowship,  interest,  Slc  Geomo' 
try.  Plane  figures.  Natural  PhUosophy.  Inductive  exercises.  General  proper- 
tiea  of  bodies.    Mechanics.    Writing  and  Drawing,  as  in  the  second  class. 

The  peculiarity  before  mentioned,  of  beginning  with  the 
foreign  modern  languages,  instead  of  the  ancient,  is  here  intro- 
duced. The  English  is  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  com- 
parison, and  the  French  and  (rerman  are  taught  early,  for  the 
sake  of  accurate  pronunciation,  and  of  acquiring  a  facility  in 
their  use  in  conversation.  I  have  before  oflered  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  Hill-street  Institution,  in 
Edinburgh.  As  many  of  the  teachers  in  this  school  are 
foreigners,  v^ho  speak  English  with  difficulty,  the  pupils  are 
induced  the  more  readily  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own 
language. 

FovmTH  Class.  Twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Religion,  Reading  the 
Scriptures.  General  views  of  the  Christian  religion.  Language,  1.  English 
composition.  2.  French  and  German,  continued.  Committing  to  memory  pas- 
sages of  prose  and  verse.  3.  Latin  begun.  Etymology  and  simple  parts  of 
syntax.  Versions  fVom  English  into  Latin.  Cornelius  Nepos.  Geography,  Ge- 
neral political  and  statistical  geography.  History,  Ancient  history ;  history  of 
the  middle  ages.  Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Cube  root.  Proportions  and  loga^ 
rithms.    Algebra,  to  quadratic  equations,  inclusive.    Geometry,  Sdids.    Trigono- 
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metry.  Notural  PhUotopky.  Enements  of  Astronora  j.  Mathematical  and  ph j- 
■tcal  geo^raphj.  Drawing,  From  modda.  Copying  drawing!  of  landscapes 
and  the  homan  figure. 

In  the  French,  the  black-board  is  used  by  the  pupils  in  writ- 
ipg  from  dictation,  or  in  turning  English  into  French.  Another 
useful  method  is  the  preparation  of  written  exercises  from  a 
booky  in  which  but  few  of  the  French  words  are  given  below 
the  English.  These  exercises  are  afterwards  translated,  viva 
voce,  into  English,  and  then  the  French  is  read  correctly  from 
the  book.  In  German,  pieces  committed  to  memory  are  writ- 
ten out  to  acquire  the  spelling. 

The  natural  philosophy  lessons  are  given  in  conversational 
lectures,  interspersed  with  questions,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  pupirs  knowledge.  The  class  take  notes,  which  are  written 
out  subsequently  in  full,  and  presented  at  the  next  recitation  for 
correction. 

In  the  drawing  class  a  very  useful  exercise  is  introduced, 
consisting  in  copying  drawings  upon  a  different  scale  from  the 
original    Latin  is  begun  in  this  class. 

Firra  Clais.  Fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Religion,  Reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. Morals  of  Christianity  compared  with  those  of  paganism.  Language, 
1.  Eqglish  composition  and  literatarc.  2.  French  and  German  exercises  and 
oompoeition.  Committing  selected  pieces  to  memory.  3.  Latin.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  finished.  Ovid.  History,  Modern  history.  Natural  Philo$ophy,  Ele- 
ments of  hydrostatics,  dec.  Heat,  &c.  Optics.  Electricity.  Galranbm  and 
magnetism.     Chemistry, 

The  branches  just  enumerated  are  common  to  all  divisions 
of  the  class,  but  here  a  separation  takes  place,  according  to 
the  destination  of  the  pupils  in  after  life. 

For  the  first  division,  or  those  preparing  for  the  university, 
the  following  studies  are  added: 

Latin,  Translations  from  EInglish  into  Latin.  Cicero  and  Liry  read.  Greek. 
Btymolc^ical  parts  of  the  grammar.    Greek  delectus.    Xcnophon. 

For  the  second  division,  intended  for  the  military  or  naval 
schools,  the  following  courses  are  added: 

Spherical  trigonometry.  Land  sunrcying.  Navigation.  Mechanics.  Tech- 
Bologj  and  geometrical  drawing. 
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For  the  third  division,  or  those  preparing  for  commerce: 

Practical  arithmetic.  Book.keepingr.  History  and  geognphj  of  commercef 
and  a  knowled^  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  chemistry  is  taught  according  to  the  method  already 
described  as  used  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  a  similar  system  in  regard  to  mechanics,  but 
it  has  been  done,  partially,  as  already  stated,  at  the  La  Mar- 
tini^re  school  of  Lyons. 

The  instruction  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  trade  and  com- 
merce is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  practical  exercise  in  the 
system  of  banking,  in  the  different  operations  of  trade,  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  books,  &c.,  the  members  of  the  class  being 
converted  into  an  imaginary  community,  carrying  on  supposed 
operations  of  this  kind  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  To 
conduct  these  exercises  properly,  requires  considerable  skill,  as 
well  as  knowledge,  but  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  sound 
instruction  was  actually  communicatedi  and  the  details  of 
business,  with  their  general  theory,  were  thus  impressed  in  a 
way  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

Sixth  Class.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  class  is  only  intended 
for  those  preparing  for  the  university. 

Language,  English,  French  and  German  composition.  Extracts  from  classical 
authors.  Latin  prosody  and  versification.  Translations  into  Greek,  continued. 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Herodotus,  Thucydidcs,  Homer,  Euripides  and  JE^achjloa,  Gtth 
graphy.  Ancient  Greography.  Menial  PhUoaephy,  Mathematical.  First  six  books 
of  Euclid,  in  Latin. 

The  propriety  of  postponing  Latin  until  the  age  of  thirteen, 
the  average  of  the  fourth  class,  is  a  question  which  experience 
alone  can  determine  positively.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are 
to  go  to  the  universities,  where  their  success  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  their  being  thoroughly  trained  classical  scholars, 
I  must  express  my  conviction  that  the  period  between  the  fourth 
class  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  is  not  sufficient,  with  the  many 
other  subjects  to  be  attended  to,  to  enable  youths  of  ordinary 
abilities  to  compete  successfully  with  those  who  begin  earlier, 
and  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  classics.  In  the  present 
state  of  secondary  instruction  in  England,  tlie  classics  must  be 
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the  promment  feature  of  every  school  which  prepares  pupils  for 
the  universities.  That  there  is,  also,  ample  time  to  devote  to 
other  studies,  I  think  experience  has  shown,  and  I  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  the  mental  training  derived  from  the  combined  sys- 
tem is  superior  to  that  from  the  exclusively  classical,  but  not 
that  modem  languages  and  science  can  be  made  the  basis,  and 
the  ancient  languages  supplementary,  consistently  with  such  an 
acquisition  of  the  latter  as  to  enable  the  student  to  compete  for 
stations  depending  upon  them  with  those  who  have  been  drilled 
in  them  from  early  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  express, 
with  equal  freedom,  my  opinion  that,  as  a  preparation  for  en- 
gineering, the  army,  navy,  commerce,  or  trade,  or  for  the 
general  purposes  of  life,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  a  student  should  devote  his  youth  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, as  at  Harrow,  or  to  the  more  general  course  of  study, 
as  in  the  school  under  consideration.  The  sources  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  opened  by  the  latter  course  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, far  surpass  those  presented  by  the  former. 

The  principle  of  emulation  is  not  admitted,  by  Mr.  Voelcker, 
as  one  upon  which  the  training  of  youth  should  depend,  and, 
accordingly,  there  is  neither  taking  of  places  in  the  recitations, 
nor  giving  of  rank  at  examinations.  It  would  require  a  more 
minute  inspection  of  the  system  than  I  was  able  to  give  it,  to 
come  to  a  definitive  conclusion  as  to  the  results  of  excluding 
emulation,  but  I  could  not  avoid  the  impression  that  the  classes 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  more  lively,  had  emulation 
been  employed.  While  it  may  be  freely  admitted,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  that  a  desire  of  distinction  is  not  among  the 
highest  motives  to  exertion,  I  question  whether  we  are  yet 
prepared  to  dispense  with  it  in  our  schools. 

Physical  education.  There  is  a  gymnasium,  in  which  regu- 
lar exercises  from  the  German  system  are  practiced.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  this  was  deserted  for  the  play-ground  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  the  exercises  wei'e  abandoned  for  those  games 
to  which  the  English  youth  are  so  much  attached. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  school  is  as  follows : 
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The  pupils  rise  at  half  past  six  in  autumn,  the  hour  varying 
i¥ith  the  season,  assemble  to  prayers  at  seven,  study  in  classes 
until  eight,  breakfast  and  recite  until  nine,  are  in  school  until 
twelve,  and  play  until  three  in  summer  and  half  past  three  in 
winter,  with  an  interval  at  two,  or  half  past  one,  for  dinner;  in 
school  for  three  hours  until  six  or  half  past  six;  take  tea  in 
winter  at  half  past  six,  in  summer  at  seven,  and  study  until 
eight;  at  prayers  and  to  bed  iat  nine. 

BRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM,  NEAR  LONDON. 

This  is  a  private  school  near  the  village  of  Tottenham,  ten 
miles  from  London,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Edwin  and  Arthur 
Hill,  and  established  by  their  father.  The  principles  and  prac- 
tice in  their  establishment  are  the  result  of  the  study  and 
experience  of  the  able  teachers  through  whose  hands  it  has 
successively  passed.  The  object  of  education  is  thus  stated,  in 
the  account  of  the  institution.* 

**  The  object  which  we  have  kept  in  view,  in  forming  our 
sjrstem  of  government  and  instruction,  is  to  render  our  pupils, 
in  the  highest  degree,  virtuous  and  intelligent  men ;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  to  modify  the  education  of  each,  as  to  enable  him 
to  pass  with  honour,  success,  and  happiness,  through  that  path 
of  life  into  which  he  will  probably  be  thrown.'*  To  effect  this 
it  is  deemed  essential  to  study  the  individual  pupil,  and  when 
his  peculiar  talent  and  disposition  are  discovered,  to  direct  him 
in  the  path  which  they  point  out  as  that  which  he  may  pursue 
most  successfully,  and  the  parent  is  advised  accordingly.  As 
there  are,  however,  faculties  to  be  cultivated  essential  to  every 
man  in  a  laudable  career,  so  the  ground-work  is  general,  while, 
after  a  certain  period,  the  education  is  varied  according  to  the 
destination  in  life. 

The  maxims  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  as  follows : — The  reflecting  and  inventive 

•  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Education,  mental  and  intellectual,  in  practice  at  the 
flchoola  of  Bruce  CasUe,  Tottenham,  and  Hazlewood,  near  Birmingham.  London, 
1833. 
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powers  should  be  as  much  as  possible  exercised,  by  throwing 
the  pupil  upon  his  own  resources  in  the  course  of  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  A  distinction,  however,  should  be  made  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  him  be- 
tween those  branches  which  may  be  acquired  by  patient  study 
and  in  progressive  steps,  and  those  which  are  in  a  great  degree 
arbitrary,  as,  for  example,  between  mathematics  and  language. 
The  assistance  which  is  afforded  must  be  valued  in  order  to 
be  beneficial,  and  must  be  proportioned,  therefore,  to  the  pupil's 
own  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  his  studies.  The  un- 
derstanding should  be  accustomed  to  examine  for  itself  every 
idea  presented  to  it,  and  to  be  certain  that  it  is  fully  grasped* 
Concentration  of  the  mind  mainly  upon  one  subject  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  its  attainment,  and  the  studies,  therefore, 
should  be  only  so  far  diversified  as  to  give  the  repose  necessary 
to  renewed  vigour.  This  concentration  cannot,  of  course,  be 
carried  so  far  in  youth  as  in  manhood.  Order  is  essential  to 
the  efficiency  of  both  mental  and  bodily  labour.  Desultory 
efforts  are  of  little  value,  when  compared  with  systematic 
exertion;  a  principle  which,  when  a  number  of  individuals 
are  concerned,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  each. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  communicated,  the 
following  maxims  are  observed: — The  degree  of  attention  paid 
to  each  study  should  be  proportioned  to  its  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  society  at  large,  and  of  the  individual 
pupil.  While,  therefore,  all  the  studies  which  form  the  basis  of 
a  general  mental  development  are  pursued,  each  pupil  should 
bestow  special  attention  upon  those  best  calculated  to  culti- 
vate his  peculiar  powers.  The  formation  of  good  habits  of 
mind,  and  the  development  of  the  mental,  as  well  as  of  the 
bodily  strength,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  early  acquire- 
ment of  positive  knowledge.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  that 
knowledge  should  be  preferred,  as  the  means  of  mental  culture, 
which  will  fit  the  pupils  for  their  duties  in  after  life. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  most 
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ready  application  of  their  principles  by  the  pupils;  and  hence 
the  value  of  some  branches,  as  introductory  to  others,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  No  new  step  should  be  taken  without  the 
certainty  that  the  ground  already  passed  over  has  been  secured, 
and  constant  repetition  must  be  employed  to  make  sure  that 
what  has  been  acquired  has  not  been  lost  A  succession  of 
definite  objects  should  be  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  the  time 
necessary,  with  moderate  exertion,  to  their  acquisition  duly 
assessed. 

The  principles  of  moral  education  or  discipline,  as  laid  down 
by  the  instructors,  are  as  follows: — ^**In  arranging  the  motives 
which  we  hold  out  to  the  pupils,  for  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, of  good  habits,  and  of  virtuous  feelings,  we  place  highest 
in  the  scale  that  which  arises  from  the  expectation  of  the  bene- 
fits which  such  acquirements  will  confer  on  the  holder  himself, 
and  the  power  they  will  give  him  of  benefiting  others.  Next 
to  this  motive  we  place  love  of  employment,  then  hope  of  arti- 
ficial reward,  and,  lastly,  fear  of  punishment"  Artificial  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  considered  as  necessary  evils,  and 
hence  their  use  is  limited  to  the  smallest  possible  amount  Mild 
punishments,  inflicted  with  certainty,  are  more  efficacious  than 
severe  ones,  from  which  there  is  a  chance  of  escape.  All  un- 
necessary restraints  are  to  be  avoided.  If  possible,  ofiences 
should  be  prevented  rather  than  punished. 

These  principles,  as  far  as  they  cover  the  ground  of  educa- 
tion, seem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  a  full  assent,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  modes  of  their  application;  and, 
first,  to  the  moral  education  and  government  of  the  pupils. 

Regularity  is  insured  by  aiming  at  exact  punctuality.  Each 
exercise  of  the  school  has  its  appointed  time,  and  rigid  con- 
formity to  this  is  required,  without  which  time  is  lost  both  to 
the  tardy  pupil  himself,  and,  through  his  negligence,  to  others.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  schools  to  allow  deviation  from  exactness 
in  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  other  signals  for  exercise,  but  the 
effect  is  fatal  to  habits  of  punctuality.  It  appears  to  me,  from 
observation,  that  the  happiest  results  are  produced  by  this  rule, 
which  requires  the  pupil  to  be  in  a  particular  place  at  a  pre- 
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cise  second,  and  that  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  which 
aUows  a  latitude  of  several  minutes. 

An  economy  of  time  is  produced  by  this  regulation,  and  also 
by  making  the  acquisition  of  lessons  "  piece-work,*'  instead  of 
**  day-work."  A  certain  portion  of  time  is  allotted,  within  which 
the  pupil  may,  by  proper  exertion,  master  his  lesson;  if  he  is 
specially  active,  and  has  done  his  work  within  this  time,  the 
remainder  of  it  is  at  his  own  disposal  It  is  left  to  his  judg- 
ment to  decide  when  the  lesson  is  acquired,  and  he  may  leave 
his  desk;  but  he  is  responsible,  subsequently,  for  his  decision. 
This  regulation  is  of  course  only  applied  after  the  judgment 
necessary  to  its  execution  has  been  formed. 

Good  conduct  is  encouraged  by  various  artificial  methods, 
besides  the  natural  ones  of  approbation  and  censure,  and  the 
fostering  of  kindly  feelings  of  the  pupils  toward  the  teachers 
and  towards  each  other.  One  of  these  is  the  award  of  school 
marks f  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  for  the  performance 
of  duty,  or  extra  work,  and  their  forfeiture  for  the  inft^ction 
of  rules.  The  boys  are  divided  into  circles  of  ten,  over  which 
an  elder  pupil,  selected  by  the  school,  presides,  under  the  title 
of  guardian.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  guardian  to  assist  the  mem- 
bers of  his  circle  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  as  a  friend  and 
adviser.  He  also  collects  the  fines  due  from  the  members  of 
his  circle.  There  are  rewards  and  privileges  depending  upon 
the  aggregate  conduct  of  the  members  of  a  circle,  so  that  each 
one  may  be  considered  as  interested  in  the  good  conduct  of  all, 
and,  therefore,  in  preventing  infractions  of  laws.  A  plan  some- 
what similar  to  this  has  also  been  tried  at  Mr.  Fellenberg's  insti- 
tution in  Switzerland.  In  the  case  of  certain  boys,  the  rules 
relating  to  rewards  and  punishments  have,  at  difierent  times, 
been  suspended  with  success,  such  boys  being  bound  in  honour 
to  enter  their  conduct  in  a  journal  provided  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  promotion  of  good  conduct,  an  analytical  table  is  kept, 
which  displays,  under  appropriate  and  well  subdivided  heads, 
the  opinion  of  each  teacher  in  regard  to  every  pupil.  On  a 
change  of  conduct,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  of  tho  re- 
gister.    If  the  standing  upon  this  roll  is  good,  certain  favours 
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are  extended  to  the  pupil,  such  as  the  use  of  a  small  garden,  an 
excursion  of  a  day  or  more,  every  half  year,  and  the  use  of  a 
separate  small  room  for  a  study.  A  high  place  in  the  conduct- 
roll  requires  not  merely  the  absence  of  infractions  of  rules,  but 
the  manifestation  of  active  good  qualities;  absolute  merit,  not 
comparative,  is  rewarded  by  testimonials,  and  the  name  of  a 
pupil  vtrho  is  highly  distinguished  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of 
honour.  In  extreme  cases,  temporary  or  entire  separation  of  a 
pupil  from  his  fellov^s  is  resorted  to  as  a  punishment,  but  in  no 
case  is  public  shame  or  corporal  punishment  allowed.  In  ge- 
neral, the  intention  of  this  method  is  to  dispense,  as  far  as  poss^ 
ble,  with  punishments.  Although  the  result  of  the  regulations 
of  this  school  appeared  to  me,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  yet 
parts  of  them  did  not  strike  me  favourably,  as,  for  example,  the 
admission  of  the  pupil  to  a  share  in  the  enactment  of  school- 
laws  and  the  fixing  of  penalties,  to  which  there  are  objections, 
founded  on  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  distraction  to  which  it  must 
give  rise.  Well  trained  pupils  will  be  easily  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  mild  laws  emanating  from  the  master,  though  they 
have  had  no  voice  in  the  enactment 

In  regard  to  intellectual  education,  it  is  given  by  instruction 
in  the  English  branches,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  the  elements  of 
natural  science  and  technology,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches 
of  mathematics,  and  is  upon  a  liberal  scale.  Religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  are  carefully 
attended  to. 

I  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  instruction 
in  these  branches,  and  of  arrangements  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  intellectual  labour.  French  is  taught  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  a  child  might  be  sup- 
posed to  learn  its  mother  tongue.  Phrases  of  common  use  in 
the  school-room  are  first  taught,  and  the  pronunciation  of  them 
made  distinct  and  accurate.  After  this,  the  language  of  the 
class-room  is  French,  and  if  a  pupil  is  unable  to  express  him- 
self, he  is  permitted  to  ask  of  the  teachers  the  required  phrase, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  he  cannot  make  out  without  aid.  About 
twenty  lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  of  familiar  phrases  are  given, 
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and  these  are  repeated  simultaneously  by  the  class.  After  this 
and  other  preliminary  exercises,  the  pupil  proceeds  to  his  first 
reading-book,  a  translation  of  Miss  Edgeworth*s  ^<  Frank," 
which  has  previously  been  read,  explained,  transcribed,  and 
committed  to  memory  in  the  English  course.  A  paragraph 
or  more  is  read,  great  care  being  taken  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion; it  is  translated,  transcribed,  and  written  from  dictation, 
rendered  from  French  into  English,  and  vice  versa,  in  writ- 
ing. When  this  process  has  been  perfectly  performed,  it  is 
next  committed  to  memory.  Easy  sentences  are  then  given  to 
render  from  English  into  French.  The  class  thus  proceeds 
through  this  book  and  the  accompanying  manuscript  exercises. 
The  rules  of  grammar  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  drawn  from  the  pupil's  own  experience.  He  is  now  pre- 
pared to  feel  the  convenience  of  learning  the  conjugations  sys- 
tematically. A  second  reading-book  follows,  and  with  it  sys- 
tematic grammar  is  introduced. 

While  the  instruction  in  French  is  thus  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  taught,  the  ancient  languages  are  pursued 
as  in  more  exclusively  classical  schools,  except  that,  perhaps, 
the  study  of  grammar  is  more  gradually  introduced.  Great 
care  is  taken  that  the  exact  meaning,  as  well  as  the  language, 
of  the  authors  studied  is  understood.  The  written  exercises  in 
language  are  also  considered  as  exercises  in  penmanship,  being 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  writing  as  well  as  of  the  classi- 
cal master.  Before  entering  the  Latin  class,  therefore,  a  boy  must 
have  made  a  certain  progress  in  his  English  education.  The 
Latin  is  begun  at  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  by  those 
who  enter  young,  and  the  experience  of  this  school  has  been, 
that  boys  beginning  with  the  preparation,  and  at  the  age  just 
mentioned,  are  better  Latin  scholars  at  eleven  or  twelve  than 
those  who  begin  earlier,  and  with  a  less  complete  preparation. 
Greek  is  commenced  when  the  pupil  can  read  Csesar.  The 
Qumber  of  boys  in  the  several  sections  is,  in  this  department, 
not  suffered  to  exceed  seven. 

Greography  is  taught  nearly  upon  the  plan  described  in  speak- 
ing of  the  burgher  school  of  Halle,  in  Prussia.    When  some 
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progress  has  been  made  in  the  study,  imaginary  voyages  and 
joumies  are  made,  and  information  is  given  in  relation  to  the 
places  visited.  An  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  is  de- 
rived from  comparing  upon  a  globe  its  circumference  with'  the 
longest  actual  journey  which  has  been  performed  by  the  pupil. 
The  earth  is  next  considered  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system. 

A  course  of  private  reading  is  marked  out  for  the  pupils, 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  follow.  The  time  required  for  an 
attentive  perusal  of  each  work  is  estimated,  and  a  number  of 
marks  proportionate  to  this  time  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
pupil  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  its  contents.  These 
books  are  duly  arranged  in  the  school  library,  to  which  the 
pupils  have  access  under  certain  regulations.  The  course  con- 
sists of  works  calculated  '^ gradually  to  impart  a  strong  taste  for 
private  reading — to  lead  a  boy,  by  easy  steps,  from  the  familiar 
story-books  of  children  to  the  standard  works  of  science  and  lite- 
rature,— ^to  store  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  historical  facts 
before  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  false  impressions  from 
the  mixture  of  history  and  fiction — to  connect  the  study  of 
biography  with  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  history — 
and  where  authorities  disagree  in  their  views  of  important 
events,  to  place  the  works  of  the  diflerent  authors  as  nearly  as 
convenient  in  juxtaposition."*  This  arrangement  has  been  at^ 
tended  with  the  best  effects. 

To  carry  out  the  principle,  that  clear  and  definite  objects  of 
attainment  should  always  be  presented  to  a  pupil  during  his 
whole  course,  schedules  of  the  studies  are  hung  up,  and  he  is 
made  aware  that  he  cannot  proceed  to  a  higher  division  with- 
out having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects 
of  that  in  which  he  is.  In  courses  depending  upon  principles, 
as  arithmetic,  &c.,  he  must  be  able  to  correct  his  own  errrors, 
and  in  such  as  give  mechanical  facility,  as  drawing  and  writ- 
ing, where  exact  comparison  is  practicable,  he  must  come  up 
to  a  certain  average  standard.  . 

It  must  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  consi- 

*  Sketch  of  the  System,  &c.,  p.  15. 
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der  what  are  called  innovations  in  education  as  mere  scheming 
without  practical  results,  that  the  [dans  which  are  spoken  of  as 
in  operation  in  this  school  have  stood  the  test  of  a  long  expe- 
rience, and  are  in  no  wise  liable  to  the  objections  of  mere 
theoretical  conclusions.  The  school  where  they  have  been 
tried  continues  to  flourish^  and  these  results  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, to  every  one  who  will  take  pains  to  examine  into  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

It  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  notice  which  I  am 
about  to  give  of  secondary  instruction  in  France,  to  make  a 
few  preliminary,  remarks  upon  the  general  system,  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  and  of  the  highest  instruction  to  which  it  leads. 

The  exclusive  fcharge  of*  the  entire  system  of  education  is 
vested  in  a  body  styled  "  the  University  of  France,"*  presided 
over  by  a  grand  master,  who  is  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  president  of  a  council  of  six,  to  which  the  regulation 
and  administration  of  the  whole  are  committed.  Each  coun- 
cillor has  special  charge  over  one  or  more  divisions  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  the  offices  connected  with  the  council  the 
details  of  business  are  transacted.  Second  to  this  council  are 
the  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  who  are  required  to 
examine  the  institutions  of  every  grade,  and  to  report  upon 
them  to  the  council. 

The  kingdom  is  arranged,  according  to  its  political  divisions, 
into  academies,  each  academy  embracing  one  or  more  Depart- 
ments. The  presiding  officer  of  each  academy  is  the  rector, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  to 
serve  for  five  years;  the  minister  of  public  instruction  being, 
ex  officio,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  active  duties  of 
that  post  are  performed  by  a  substitute.  The  rector  is  assisted 
by  two  inspectors  and  a  council,  who  have  the  same  duties 
within  the  bounds  of  the  academy  as  the  inspectors-general  and 
council  of  the  university  have  in  the  kingdom.     The  academy 

•  Laws  of  1806.  Code  Univenitaire,  1835.  A  very  ezoellent  aooount  of  ths 
Univenity  of  France  is  given  by  our  countryman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  elergy- 
man  at  Paris,  in  the  American  Quarterly  Register  for  August,  1836. 
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includes,  besides  this  executive  and  supprintendiog  body,  the 
.teaching  corps,  or  faculties,  viz. — the  faculty  of  letters,  of 
science,  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  theology,  all  of  which, 
however,  do  not  actually  exist  in  every  academy;  in  some, 
indeed,  there  is  no  faculty  organization.  Thes6  faculties  con- 
sist of  a  variable  number  of  professors,' one  of  whom  is  dean, 
and  a  committee  of  whom  examine  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  two  degrees  which  may  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
career  of  secondary  instruction,  without  study  in  the  faculties 
themselves,  and  which  are  introductory  to  the  others,  are  those 
of  bachelor  of  letters  (bachelier-^s-lettres)  and  of  bachelor  of 
sciences  (bachelier-^s-sciences).  The  preparation  necessary 
for  these  degrees  may  be  made  at  home,  as  well  as  in  one  of 
the  public  or  private  establishmentis  for  secondaiy  instruction; 
the  examination  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  test  according  to 
which  they  are  bestowed,  though,  in  cates  where  the  testimo- 
nials of  conduct  and  proficiency  are  strong,  the  examination 
has,  of  course,  less  weight  than  in  others.  As  the  course  of 
secondary  instruction  hinges,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions for  those  degrees,  it  is  proper  to  introduce  them  here; 

To  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  letters,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  must  prove,  by  a  certificate,  that  he  has  studied  for  one 
year,  at  least,  a  course  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
for  the  preceding  year,  a  course  of  rhetoric,  in  an  establishment 
connected  with  the  university;  or  that  he  has  been  similarly 
instructed  in  the  house  of  his  father,  brother,  or  uncle;  or  that 
he  has  attended  the  course  of  philosophy  for  at  least  a  year,  in 
a  faculty  of  letters,  and  has,  besides,  followed  the  lectures  of 
other  departments.  In  the  last  mentioned  case  he  must  produce 
a  certificate  of  regular  attendance  from  the  dean  of  the 
faculty. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  rhetoric;  history  and  geography;  philosophy 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  physics.  The  questions 
on  these  several  subjecte  are  arranged  beforehand,  in  divisions 
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of  three  each,  and  t^e  candidate  draws,  by  lot,  one  of  these 
divisions.  He  is  required,  also,  to  give  a  written  exercise, 
consisting  of  a  translation  of  Latin  phrases. 

The  Greek  examination  may  take  place  npon  selections  from  Lucian,  Xeno- 
phon,  ExcerptflB  e  Scripioribus  Gmcis,  Greek  Chrestomathy,  tlie  Thoughts  of 
Plato,  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  Plutarch,  Elschines,  Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  Eo^ 
ripides,  and  Homer. 

The  Latin,  upon  selections  from  SaUust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Cice- 
ro, Virgil,  and  Horace.  Rhetoric  is  considered  under  the  heads  of  invention, 
arrangement,  and  elocution. 

The  other  subjects  are  as  follows :  History,  divided  into  ancient  history  and 
koman  history,  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  modern  history,  to  include  the 
■even  years'  war. 

Geography,  including  a  general  description  of  the  earth,  modem  geography, 
and  espectaily  tha^  of  France. 

Philosophy,  divided  into' psychology,  logic,  morals,  natural  theology,  and  the 
history  of  philosophy. 

Elements  of  mathematics,  %iamdy,  arithmetic,  including  proportions  and  vul- 
gar and  decimal  fractions,  partnership,  and  interest ;  algebra,  including  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree,  square  and  cube  root,  and  proportions ;  the  most  essential 
propositions  of  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

The  elements  of  physics  include  ideas  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  of  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  6lc 

The  first  principles  of  chemistry. 

A  competent  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  it  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  may  be  obtained  by  a  collegian  without  passing  through 
all  the  classes.  A  rigorous  examination  upon  such  a  course 
might  be  considered  quite  sufficient  for  this  degree,  but  it  is 
possible  that,  by  the  aid  of  manuals  ingeniously  contrived  to 
give  the  minimum  of  information,  the  student  may  prepare  him- 
self superficially.  Ailer  all,  however,  this  evil  is  not  so  great 
to  any  as  to  the  individual  himself,  and  among  the  crowds  who 
press  forward  for  these  degrees,  the  university  can  lose  but 
little  in  reputation  by  such  cases. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
sciences,  the  applicant  must  produce  his  diploma  of  bachelor 
of  letters.  If  he  intends  to  devote  himself  to  giving  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy  merely,  he  is  not  required  to  be  examined  on 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  but  the  diploma  has  this  fact 
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recorded  upon  it    If  he  applies  for  the  baccalaureate  in  ma- 
thematical science,  he  is  examined  on  the  following  subjects: 

<'}itL  Arithmetic,  geometry,  plane  trigonometrj,  spherical  trigonometrj, 
algebra,  inclading  the  binomial  theorem  and  the  resolntion  of  numerical  eqoa^ 
tiona,  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  the  elements  of  statics. 

**2d.  The  elements  of  physical  science  required  of  the  candidate  Sat  the 
biocalaureate  of  physical  science.*** 

This  examination  is  required  to  last  at  least  one  hour. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physical,  science 
18  examined — 

^  1st  On  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  algebra,  inclading  proUems  do* 
pending  upon  simple  equations  with  one  or  several  unknown  quantities;  oo 
■ifflple  machines  and  the  part  of  the  elements  of  statics  referring  to  them. 

**  2d.  The  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  according  to 
tiM  fiiUowing  programme.*** 

The  programme  referred  to  includes,  in  physics,  the  general  properties  of 
bodies,  gravity,  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  heat,  electricity  and  gal- 
vanism, magnotisffl,  electro-magnetism,  molecular  action,  aoon^cs,  optics,  and 
meteorology.  In  chemistry,  the  general  principles,  nomenclature,  some  of  the 
simple  non-metallic  substances  and  their  compounds,  metals,  alloys,  oxides,  and 
salts.    General  questions  on  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

Thii  examination  must  last  not  less  than  threc^uarters  of  an  hour. 

The  mathematical  course  for  the  last  named  degree,  except- 
ing the  part  relating  to  machines  and  statics,  is  taught  in  the 
first  year  of  philosophy  in  the  royal  colleges,  as  ^ill  be  seen 
hereafter. 

As  no  one  can  matriculate  in  any  faculty  of  an  academy 
without  having  taken  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
the  career  of  medicine  requires  also  that  of  sciences,  the  prepa- 
ration for  these  degrees  forms  a  definite  object  for  attainment 
by  the  course  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  establishments  for  public  secondary  instruction  in 
France,  are  the  royal  and  communal  colleges  (colleges  royaux 
et  communaux),  and  the  normal  school  (^cole  normale),  and  for 
private  instruction  the  institutions  (institutions)  and  boarding- 
schools  (pensions).    There  are,  beside,  a  few  private  colleges, 

*  Therm  of  the  Royal  Council  of  PubUe  Instmetion,  Feb.  3, 1837. 
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the  remains  of  ancient  foundations.  The  law  defines  the  royal 
colleges  to  be  establishjnents  in  which  the  following  branches 
are  taught : — the  languages,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  physical  science ;  the  communal  colleges  to 
be  those  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  the  an* 
cient  languages,  and  the  first  principles  of  history  and  science.* 
The  first  mentioned  private  establishment  is  defined  by  the  law 
to  be  one  resembling  the  colleges,  and  the  second  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  a  lower  grade  of  attainment 

The  pupils  of  the  privatie  establishments  are  now  required  by 
law  to  attend  the  recitations  of  the  colleges,  but  as  they  may 
enter  a  higher  class  of  a  college  by  examination  on  the  studies 
of  the  previous  classes,  and  even  procure  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  courses  by  the  same  means,  the  law  may  be 
considered  as  not  rigidly  enforced,  although,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  attendance  is  customary. 

The  royal  colleges  are  established  by,  and  in  part  supported 
from,  funds  of  the  state  and  of  the  university.  In  turn,  they 
contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  university,  of  which  they  form 
component  parts.  The  communal  colleges  are  established,  in  ' 
like  manner,  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  communes.  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  royal  colleges  in  France,  of  which  five 
are  in  Paris ;  besides  these,  there  are  two  private  colleges  in 
the  same  city.  The  number  of  communal  colleges  in  the 
kingdom  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty .f  **  Institutions"  and 
boarding-schools  are  licensed  by  the  university,  and  pay  for 
this  a  yearly  sum  into  its  treasury.  As  this  is  less  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  establishment,  and  as  the  plan 
of  education  for  them  is  not  specifically  laid  down,  it  acts  as  a 
bounty  toward  the  increase  of  the  boarding-schools.  The  head 
of  the  former  must  have,  according  to  law,  at  least  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences,  while  the 

*  Decree  of  17th  March,  1808,  Art  4,  quoted  in  the  Code  Univenitaire,  p.  5, 
1835. 

t  E2zpoe6  dee  moti&  et  projet  de  loi  sor  rinstruction  lecondaire  presentee  par 
M.  Giiizot,  ininifltre  de  PinBtructioTi  publiqne,  dans  la  fiance  de  lundi,  ler 
Fevrier,  1836. 
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master  of  the  boarding  school  is  required  to  have  only  that  of 
bachelor  of  letters. 

These  schools  are  wholly  subsidiary  to  the  public  ones,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  stimulating  them  in  any  degree  by  a 
wholesome  competition.  M .  Guizot  has  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  the  system  as  depending  upon  the  following  causes — first, 
that  a  special  and  discretionary  authority,  available  only  for 
one  place,  is  necessary  to  open  such  an  establishment ;  second, 
that  the  pupils  must  be  sent  to  the  colleges ;  and  third,  that  the 
grand  master  of  the  university  has  the  right,  ailer  an  academical 
inquest,  to  close  them.*  There  are  more  than  ninety  "  institu- 
tions," and  six  hundred  and  sixty  boarding-schools  in  France. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  imperial  university,  and  con- 
nexion of  the  lyceums  (now  royal  colleges)  with  it,  in  1806, 
the  general  outline  of  public  secondary  instruction  in  France 
has  not  varied  materially.  Isolated  instances  of  modification, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  courses  for  students  of  arts  and 
trades,  connected  with  the  royal  college  of  Nanci,  cannot  be 
considered  as  contravening  this  remark.  A  growing  necessity 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  felt  for  a  secondary  education, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  non-professional  occupations  as 
the  present  secondary  bears  to  the  professions.  Accordingly, 
such  a  system  was  proposed  by  M.  Guizot  in  1836. 

He  lays  down  the  principle,  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  classical 
studies  to  extend  them  so  far  as  to  create  an  undue  tendency 
towards  the  learned  professions,  or  to  prevent  the  timely  acqui- 
sition of  the  habits  of  mind  and  special  knowledge  required  for 
non-professional  occupations.  He  considers,  therefore,  that  at  a 
certain  period,  instruction  should  assume  a  special  character, 
being  directed  according  to  the  future  vocation  of  the  recipient 
of  it  This  division  of  courses  he  is  of  opinion  should  take  place, 
either  between  the  elementary  or  grammar  classes  of  the  royal 
colleges  and  the  higher  classes,  or  between  the  two  lower  of 
the  literary  classes.  The  very  important  modification  thus  pro- 
posed was  accompanied  by  another,  throwing  open  secondary 

*  Almanac  dc  VVnivniU  JtojiAc  d»  France,  18.1(>. 
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instruction  to  private  competition  under  suitable  regulations,  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  repealing  the  law  re- 
quiring the  pupils  of  private  establishments  to  attend  the  royal 
colleges.  The  project  embodying  these  changes  was  reported, 
with  some  alterations,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  June, 
1886,  but  has  not,  I  believe,  been  yet  acted  on.  Certainly  no 
changes  of  the  kind  contemplated  had  been  made  previous  to 
my  visit  to  the  colleges  of  Paris  in  1837.* 

While  the  general  outline  has  thus  remained  the  same,  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  filling  up,  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion having  been  much  varied  in  reference  both  to  matter  and 
method.  Instruction  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
to  prepare  for  the  courses  and  first  degrees  of  the  faculty  of 
science,  having  been  necessarily  admitted,  the  manner  in  which 
these  should  be  combined  with  the  classical  studies,  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  much  variety  of  legislation  by  the  council 
of  the  university.  At  one  time,  science  and  letters  were  studied 
conjointly,  then  they  were  separated,  and  science,  except  in  its 
very  elements,  was  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  course ;  they 
are  at  this  time  again  united,  but  with  arrangements  considered 
to  be  very  imperfect.  If  I  may  judge  by  the  examinations  for 
the  baccalaureate  of  sciences,  which  I  attended,  this  opinion, 
which  came  to  me  from  more  than  one  source,  is  quite  correct 
The  changes  of  position  which  the  course  of  natural  history 
has  undergone,  are  very  remarkable.  In  1802  it  was  directed 
that  the  elements  of  natural  history  should  be  taught  in  the 
lowest  class  of  mathematics,  corresponding  to  the  next  to  the 
lowest  in  the  classics.  In  1814  this  subject  formed  a  part  of 
the  courses  of  the  third  and  second  classes.  In  1830  it  still 
continued  part  of  the  course  of  the  third  class,  and  in  1832 
was  transferred  to  the  sixth  or  lower  grammar  class,  where  it 
is  even  now  considered  a  surplus  study.  The  modern  lan- 
guages have  been  introduced  as  voluntary  branches  with  the 
usual  result,  where  the  honours  of  the  institution  are  reserved 


*  I  am  indebted  for  letten  of  admusion  to  the  ooUegee  of  Paria  to  the  Minia- 
ter  of  PuUic  Inatniction,  M.  Salvandy. 
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for  the  regular  courses.  While  the  studies  in  science  have 
not  afibrded  the  results  which  similar  ones  in  other  schools  of 
France  are  daily  producing,  the  lessons  of  philosojAy  have 
succeeded  in  rivalling,  in  the  attention  of  the  students,  those  of 
the  languages,  and  now  constitute  a  striking  portion  of  the  col- 
lege course. 

In  describing  the  details  of  this  system,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  royal  colleges,  as  the  institutions  by  which  the 
secondary  instruction  of  France  must  be  judged.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  these  institutions  under  the  heads  of, 
1  St,  their  government  and  the  admission  of  pupils;  2d,  their 
discipline ;  3d,  their  courses  of  instruction ;  4th,  the  arrange- 
ments for  domestic  economy. 

Government  The  royal  colleges  are  superintended  by  an 
officer,  called  a  provisor  (proviseur),  assisted  by  a  censor  (cen- 
seur).  These  officers  must  be  at  least  licentiates  in  the  facul- 
ties of  letters  or  of  sciences.  The  provisor  has  the  general 
direction  of  the  college.  All  the  other  officers  are  subordinate 
to  him,  and  he  has  the  appointment  of  some  of  them.  It  is  his 
duty  to  visit  frequently  the  infirmary,  refectory,  study-halls, 
dormitories,  and  other  parts  of  the  establishment  Accom- 
panied by  the  censor,  he  is  present,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
lessons  of  the  professors.  If  he  observe  negligence  on  the  part 
of  any  officer,  he  communicates  with  him  through  the  censor. 
Every  evening  he  receives  from  the  latter  the  class  lists,  con- 
taining the  remarks  of  the  professors  during  the  day,  and 
every  morning  has  such  students  as  require  admonition  sum- 
moned before  him.  On  Sunday  he  attends,  with  the  censor,  a 
meeting  of  the  classes,  at  which  the  remarks  of  the  week  are 
recapitulated.  Once  a  month  he  meets  the  censor,  chaplain, 
and  professors,  to  discuss  the  aflairs  of  the  college.  Every 
quarter,  at  least,  he  communicates  with  parents  in  regard  to 
the  health,  progress,  and  conduct  of  their  sons.  Twice  a  year 
he  reports  to  the  council  of  his  academy  a  detailed  list  of  the 
pupils,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  college. 

The  censor  is  the  immediate  superintendent  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  has  charge  of  the  library.    He  superintends 
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in  person  the  rising  and  going  to  bed  of  the  pupils,  their  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  classes  and  meals,  their  ^alks,  and 
their  reception-room.  He  furnishes  the  class-h'sts  for  the  day, 
and  their  recapitulation  for  the  week,  to  the  provisor.  He  re- 
places the  provisor,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the 
latter.  In  point  of  fact,  when  the  provisor  is  a  man  of  energy, 
the  office  of  censor  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  when 
not  so,  and  the  censor  has  the  requisite  character,  he  is  likely 
to  be  the  real  provisor. 

The  chaplain  (aumonier)  holds  the  same  rank  as  the  censor. 
He  is  nominated  by  the  provisor,  and  appointed  by  the  rector 
of  the  academy,  ^ith  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
He  has  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic pupils,  and  of  the  religious  services  on  Sunday.  In  the  col- 
lege of  LfOuis-le-Grand,  at  Paris,  and  in  some  establishments  out 
of  the  capital,  there  is,  besides,  a  chaplain  for  the  Protestant 
students. 

The  professors,  whose  branches  will  be  stated  hereafter,  are 
chosen  from  among  the  adjuncts  (agri^g^).  Each  one  has 
charge  of  a  division  of  a  class,  which  should  not,  by  law,  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  in  number.  In  case  of  an  excess,  the  pupils 
should  be  so  distributed  between  the  professor  and  his  adjunct, 
that  the  two  divisions  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  contain  pupils 
of  equal  capacity,  so  as  to  enter  into  direct  competition.  The 
professors  make  both  daily  and  weekly  reports,  in  relation  to 
the  pupils,  to  the  censor.  Besides  the  professors,  there  are 
teachers  of  the  modern  languages,  of  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  and  fencing.  The  first  four  named  branches  are 
taught  at  the  expense  of  the  college. 

The  adjuncts  (agr^g^s)  are  appointed  after  a  competition, 
which  may  take  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  five 
divisions,  namely,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  the  higher  classes 
of  letters,  history  and  geography,  and  the  grammar  classes. 
The  competitors  must  have  passed  through  the  normal  school, 
or  have  been  for  two  years  directors  of  studies  in  a  royal  col- 
lege, or  teachers  in  a  communal  college,  or  have  done  the 
duties  of  adjunct  in  a  royal  college,  for  the  same  time,  or 
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have  served  three  years  continuously  as  repeaters  of  lessons 
(r^p^titeurs)  in  the  institutions  or  boarding-schools  of  the  same 
academy.  This  term  of  service  is  reduced-  to  one  year  for 
those  who  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences  or  letters,  and 
for  the  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  admitted  to  the  public 
service.  The  competitors  must  also  have  certain  degrees,  viz: 
for  the  first  named  competition,  those  of  licentiate  of  letters  and 
bachelor  of  sciences;  for  the  second,  those  of  licentiate  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences;  for  the  third  and  fourth, 
that  of  licentiate  of  letters;  and  for  the  fifth,  that  of  bachelor  of 
letters.  The  judges  are  named  by  the  grand  master  of  the 
university,  on  the  nomination  of  the  rector  of  the  academy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  competition  (concours),  by  written 
exercises,  by  an  argumentation  or  thesis,  and  by  a  lesson.  The 
second  trial  lasts,  at  most,  three  hours.  The  third,  an  hour,  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  which  the  competitor  lectures,  and  during 
the  second,  questions  one  of  the  others  on  the  subject  of  the 
lecture.  The  competitors  in  philosophy  compose  two  disputa- 
tions in  French,  one  on  a  philosophical  question,  the  other  on 
a  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  A  thesis  is  sustained  upon 
similar  subjects  as  the  second  part  of  the  competition.  The 
competition  in  mathematics  and  physics  consists,  for  the  first 
trial,  of  an  essay  on  two  subjects,  one  in  each  of  these  branches, 
or  in  chemistry,  as  a  substitute  for  physics;  for  the  second,  ip 
questioning  and  answering  questions  on  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation for  the  grades  of  licentiate  of  mathematical  science,  and 
of  licentiate  of  physical  science.  That  in  the  higher  classes  of 
letters  consists,  for  the  first  trial,  in  composing  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion on  some  subject  of  ancient  or  modern  literature,  a  disserta- 
tion, in  French,  on  some  subject  of  philosophy,  a  piece  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  a  translation  of  Greek  into  French;  for  the  second, 
in  translating,  at  sight,  passages  selected  from  a  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  and  in  answering  any  question  of  other  competi- 
tors on  the  subject,  or  growing  out  of  it,  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions in  return.  The  competition  in  history  and  geography 
requires  no  special  description.  For  the  grammar  class  the 
competitor  must,  on  his  first  trial,  translate  selected  pieces  from 
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Latin  into  French,  and  vice  versa,  and  from  Greek  into  French, 
and  vice  versa,  and  compose  Latin  verses;  for  his  second  trial 
he  must  translate,  at  sight,  a  passage  from  a  Greek,  and 
another  from  a  Latin  author,  into  French,  and  stand  an  ex- 
amination upon  it  by  the  other  competitors,  or  by  the  judges. 

There  are  several  adjuncts  attached  to  ever}"  college,  who 
supply  the  places  of  absent  professors,  and  Vfho  take  divisions 
of  the  classes  for  regular  instruction.  When  not  thus  attached, 
so  that  their  stipend  is  furnished  by  a  college,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  small  payment  from  the  university.  In  the  college  of 
Louis-le-Grand  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  adjuncts,  besides 
the  officers,  professors,  and  directors  of  study.  There  are,  in 
the  same  institution,  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils  of  di^r- 
ent  classes,  more  than  five  hundred  being  boarders. 

This  arrangement,  by  which  a  number  of  young  men  are 
connected  with  public  instruction  at  their  entrance  into  life,  and 
secured  the  means  of  devoting  themselves  to  teaching,  is  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  provision  of  all  those 
which  regulate  the  university  of  France.  The  competition 
prevents,  in  general,  the  connexion  of  those  who  are  deficient 
in  capacity  to  learn  and  to  teach,  and  the  supply  of  vacancies 
among  tlie  teachers  by  young  men  thus  trained  has  inestima- 
ble advantages. 

The  officers  who  superintend  the  pupils  when  not  in  the  class- 
rooms are  called  directors  of  study  (maitres  d'^tudes).  They 
must  be  at  least  of  the  grade  of  bachelor  of  letters.  There  is 
one  of  them  to  about  twenty-five  students.  This  officer  eats 
with  the  students,  sleeps  in  a  room  adjacent  to  their  dormito- 
ries, superintends  them  in  their  walks,  at  going  to  and  from 
the  recitation-rooms,  and  when  in  their  dormitories,  assists  them 
in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  attends  them  in  the 
writing,  dancing,  music,  and  fencing  exercises.  After  hearing 
the  lessons  of  the  students,  he  reports  to  the  professor  his 
opinion  of  the  preparation  of  each,  and  to  the  censor  their 
conduct  and  progress.  The  reports  to  the  censor  are  made 
daily,  and  an  abstract  is  given  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
To  assist  in  the  discipline,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  small  sec- 
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tionsy  over  which  the  director  appoints  one  as  the  head,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  good  order  of  his  fellows.  These  directors 
are  thus  not  mere  superintendents  of  the  play  hours,  as  in 
some  of  the  institutions  already  noticed  in  other  countries,  but 
a  lower  grade  of  teachers,  who  are  required  to  be  competent  to 
hear  the  recitations,  to  ascertain  that  due  preparation  has  been 
made,  and  to  assist  the  pupils,  if  necessary.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  provisor,  and  receive,  at  first,  merely  a  provisional  appoint- 
ment, during  which  time  their  nomination  may  be  recalled. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  the  domestic  economy,  under 
direction  of  the  provisor.  All  purchases  of  considerable 
amount  are  made  by  contract,  and  according  to  the  estimates 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  the  university;  smaller  purchases 
may  be  authorized  by  the  council  of  the  academy.  The  war- 
rant of  the  provisor  is  a  sufficient  authority  to  the  steward  for 
expenditures  which  have  received  the  regular  sanction,  or  for 
small  extra  ones.  The  steward  is  also  treasurer  of  the  college, 
keeps  a  regular  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  of 
purchases.  He  makes  up,  weekly,  an  account  of  provisions 
received  and  issued.  Every  eight  days  the  provisor  verifies  the 
balance  sheet,  and  inspects  the  books  once  a  month.  The 
steward  furnishes  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  a 
monthly  statement  of  his  accounts,  with  the  vouchers,  which 
are  examined  in  the  appropriate  bureau.  Besides  this,  he  trans- 
mits, yearly,  an  abstract  of  his  account  to  the  same  oflicer. 
His  books,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury,  are  subject  to  a  quar- 
terly inspection  by  an  officer  deputed  by  the  rector  of  the  aca- 
demy. He  prepares  for  transmission  to  the  rector,  by  the  pro- 
visor, a  quarterly  account  of  the  stock  on  hand.  This  officer 
gives  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  servants  of  the  college  are  under  the  special  charge  of 
the  steward.  Some  of  them  sleep  in  rooms  connected  with  the 
dormitories.  Every  night  one  keeps  watch,  that  there  may  be 
assistance  at  hand  in  case  of  sickness,  two  servants  dividing 
the  night  watch  between  them.  During  the  day,  one  of  them  is 
required  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  halls,  court,  and  stairs,  to  see 
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that  all  is  in  order,  and,  during  play  hours,  another  is  always  in 
attendance  at  the  door  of  the  receiving-room,  to  call  those  stu- 
dents whose  friends  desire  to  see  them. 

.The  officers  of  the  colleges,  from  the  pro  visor  to  the  professors 
inclusive,  are  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university. 

The  different  officers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  in- 
stitution to  which  they  belong,  a  classification  having  been 
made  for  that  purpose.    When  the  salaries  are  small,  as  in  the 
case  of  inferior  officers,  they  are  secured  an  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  term  of  service.     All  who  enter  into  obligations  to 
serve  in  the  career  of  public  instruction  for  ten  years,  are  ex- 
empted from  regular  military  service,  though  not  from  jury- 
duty,  and  service  in  the  national  guard.     All  receive  pensions 
for  long  continued  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  these  in- 
crease with  the  time  during  which  they  are  enjoyed.     Their 
emoluments  are,  in  general,  not  confined  to  the  salaries  which 
they  receive,  but  also  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  number  of  stu- 
dents under  their  charge,  each  one  having  a  certain  proportion- 
ate interest  in  the  fees  paid  to  the  college,  according  to  his  re- 
sponsibility.   When  the  college  has  a  surplus  income  over  and 
above  its  expenditures,  it  is  divided  among  the  officers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  university  council.     The  provisor,  censor, 
chaplain,  and  directors  of  studies,  are  required  to  live  in  the  col- 
lege.   Rooms  are  in  some  cases  provided  for  the  professors,  but 
no  allowance  is  made  for  quarters  to  those  who  reside  out  of  the 
institution.     The  directors  of  studies  and  chaplain  are  boarded 
by  the  college.   A  physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  college  once 
a-day.     The  nursing  is  done  by  sisters  of  charity. 

Admission.  The  pupils  are  of  two  classes,  boarders  (inter- 
nes), and  day-scholars  (exlerncs),  from  the  "  institutions"  and 
boarding-schools.  To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  have  attained 
eight  years  of  age,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 
In  addition,  to  be  received  as  a  boarder,  he  must  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  and,  as  a  day-scholar,  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
The  provisor  alone  has  the  authority  to  grant  admission. 

The  boarders  are  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes,  and  forms  the  petty-col- 
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lege  (pelit-collige).  The  second  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and 
third.  The  third  of  the  second  and  rhetoric  class,  and  of  the 
philosophy  classes.  Each  class  has  its  dormitories,  with  sepa- 
rate beds  for  every  pupil.  There  is  a  special  superintendence 
for  each  of  these  divisions. 

Among  the  boarders,  part  receive  both  maintenance  and  in- 
struction gratuitously,  having  the  benefit  of  the  royal  or  com- 
munal bursaries  (bourses)  founded  for  that  purpose.  Others 
have  aid  from  parts  of  bursaries.  The  expenses  for  books  and 
for  the  studies  of  those  who  are  full  bursars  are  defrayed,  as 
well  as  for  their  clothing,  maintenance,  and  instruction.  The 
royal  bursars  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  communal  by  the  municipal  councils  of  the  towns  who 
hold  the  bursaries.  These  pupils  arc  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve,  and  may,  according  to  law,  be  sent 
away  from  the  college  if  they  do  not  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation at  the  close  of  any  year. 

Order  of  the  day.  From  five  A.  M.  to  six  the  pupils  rise, 
dress,  wash,  and  attend  prayers.  Six  to  seven,  the  directors  of 
studies  examine  their  written  exercises,  in  succession,  the  pupils 
being  meanwhile  at  study.  Seven  to  half  past  seven,  the  pupils 
recite.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  breakfast  Eight  to  ten,  les- 
sons of  the  professors.  Ten  to  eleven,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  Eleven  to  twelve,  preparation  of  lessons.  Twelve 
to  half  past  one,  P.  M.,  dinner  and  recreation.  Half  past  one 
to  half  past  four,  lessons  of  the  professors.  From  half  past  four 
to  five,  luncheon  and  recreation.  Five  to  half  past  seven,  pre- 
paration of  lessons.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  supper.  Eight 
to  nine,  recreation,  religious  reading,  prayers,  and  to  bed. 
During  meals  a  pupil  reads  a  lesson  pointed  out  by  the  provisor. 

Discipline.  The  form  of  the  discipline  is  military;  the  pupils 
march  in  regular  order,  and  are  taught  the  more  simple  parts 
of  the  drilL     All  the  signals  are  given  by  the  beat  of  drum. 

The  students  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  parents 
or  guardians,  or  friends,  with  express  permission  of  the  pro- 
visor. These  visits  are  restricted  to  the  period  from  dinner- 
time to  half  past  one,  on  ordinary  days,  and  on  Sundays  and 
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holidays  from  dinner-time  to  three  o'clock.  As  a  reward  for 
good  conduct,  they  niay  be  permitted  to  leave  the  college  on 
Thursdays  at  ten  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays  and  festivals  after 
service,  to  remain  until  seven  in  the  evening  in  winter,  and 
eight  in  the  summer.  One  of  their  parents,  or  some  person  of 
credit,  must  leave  the  college  and  return  with  them.  They  are 
required  to  wear  the  uniform  while  out 

The  porter,  who  receives  their  permits  to  go  out,  marks  upon 
them  the  time  of  their  return,  and  overstaying  the  time  is  at- 
tended with  the  forfeiture  of  one  or  more  turns  of  leave.  These 
permissions  to  leave  the  grounds  can  only  be  granted  twice  a 
month.  Great  doubt  was  expressed  to  me,  by  a  high  authority, 
of  their  efficacy,  and  of  the  expediency  of  permitting  visits  to 
be  received.  In  a  country,  however,  where  the  ties  of  domestic 
life  are  very  feeble,  the  practice  of  placing  boys  in  the  colleges 
tends  to  weaken  them  still  further,  and  they  might  be  quite  sun- 
dered if  no  communication  took  place  between  parent  and  child 
during  the  whole  ten  years  of  the  collegiate  course. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  parents  only,  or 
with  persons  approved  by  them,  and  the  letters  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  provisor.  Their  pocket-money  is  regulated 
by  the  provisor;  there  is  an  understanding  on  the  subject  with 
the  parents,  who  are  not  allowed  to  furnish  money  directly  to 
their  children. 

The  day-scholars  are  marched  to  and  from  the  college  by 
the  heads  of  the  houses  where  they  reside,  or  by  a  responsible 
substitute.  They  enter  the  class-rooms  and  leave  them  at  a 
different  time  from  the  boarders,  so  as  to  cut  off  unnecessary 
communication.  In  case  of  absence,  the  censor  reports  the 
pupil  to  the  master  of  his  school  or  to  his  parents.  A  pro- 
fessor may  suspend  a  day-scholar,  but  the  provisor  alone  can 
dismiss  him.  The  day-scholars  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  boarders. 

The  punishments  recognised  by  law  for  the  boarders  are, 
deprivation  of  recreation  and  extraordinary  task,  deprivation  of 
the  opportunity  of  walking  out,  retrenchment  in  diet,  refusals 
of  leave  to  go  out,  or  to  receive  their  friends,  imprisonment, 
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with  a  task,  deprivation  of  the  uniform,  and  occupation  of  a 
particular  place  in  the  class-room,  study-halls,  &c.,  deprivation 
of  vacations,  and  dismission.  None  of  the  punishments  but  the 
last  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  on  the  lessons 
of  the  professors.  Nothing  can,  however,  be  worse  conceived 
than  the  public  shame  put  on  a  pupil  by  changing  his  dress,  and 
its  concomitant  circumstances.  Whether  extra  tasks  are  ad- 
missible in  an  enlightened  system  of  instruction,  seems  to  me 
more  than  doubtful;  they  serve  fully  to  secure  the  disgust  of  the 
pupil  to  what  he  should  rather  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  like. 
The  last  four  named  punishments  can  only  be  inflicted  by  the 
provisor,  the  others  may  be  inflicted  by  order  of  the  censor, 
professors,  or  directors  of  studies.  In  the  case  of  a  royal  bursar, 
the  provisor  has  the  right  of  suspension,  and  must  report  the 
circumstances  to  the  minister;  they  are  examined  by  an  in- 
spector, who  reports,  and  by  the  result  the  case  is  decided:  the 
explanation  of  this  delicacy  towards  the  royal  bursars  is,  that 
their  parents  have  usually  earned  these  places  for  their  children 
by  some  service,  and  hence  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  reward  but  upon  the  strongest  grounds. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  the  colleges  are  intended  to  fit 
their  pupils  for  the  first  degree  in  letters  and  science,  and  for 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  diflbrent  faculties  in  the  academies, 
to  enable  them  to  enter  a  literary  or  scientific  career,  or  the 
profession  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine. 

It  has  been  a  subject  much  agitated,  whether  the  instruction 
in  letters  and  science  should  be  combined  or  successive,  and 
the  law  at  diflbrent  times  has,  as  already  stated,  varied  on  this 
point;  that  both  letters  and  science  were  to  be  embraced  in  the 
courses  does  not  seem,  for  many  years,  to  have  been  at  all 
doubted.  The  law  of  1806,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  system,  connected  them;  that  of  1821 
severed  them,  and  confined  instruction  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  to  the  last  year  of  the  course.  In  1826 
they  were  again  united.  Great  difl[iculty  has  been  found,  appa- 
rently, in  determining  the  extent  and  in  giving  a  place  to  certain 
branches,  and  natural  history  has  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
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transferred  frequently  from  one  part  of  the  course  to  another, 
and  has  probably  never  been  efficiently  taught 

The  branches  are  divided  into  two  sets,  those  which  are  obli- 
gatory upon  all,  and  those  which  may  be  pursued  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  parent  of  the  student.  Some  of  these  latter,  as,  for 
example,  the  modern  languages,  are  furnished  by  the  college 
without  charge,  and  the  others  must  be  paid  for  extra.  The 
obligatory  courses  are  those  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  geo- 
graphy, history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history. 

There  are  nine  classes,  which  are  subdivided  into  sections, 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils.  Not  more  than  twenty-five 
should,  according  to  law,  be  in  a  division  and  under  one  in- 
structor, though  this  number  is  frequently  exceeded,  rising  as 
high,  including  the  day  scholars,  as  sixty,  and  even  seventy. 
Some  colleges  have  a  preparatory  class,  or  classes  below  the 
eighth,  for  very  young  pupils.  The  following  is,  according  to 
the  latest  laws  on  the  subject,  an  outline  of  the  instruction  in 
the  different  classes: 

Elxxsntabt  Classes.  These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  taught  sacred 
history,  French  and  Latin  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  writing.  A 
lesson  every  morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  three  times  a  week,  are  devoted 
to  the  French  and  Latin  grammar.  Two  lessons  a  week  to  sacred  history,  geo- 
graphy,  and  arithmetic 

Sixth  Class.  The  Sunday  Gospels  in  Latin.  Selects  h  Profanis,  Cornelius 
Nepos.  iEsop's  Fables  compared  with  those  of  La  Fontaine.  Geography  com- 
menced. Jewish  and  Christian  morals.  Sacred  history.  History  commenced. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  continued.    Natural  history  once  a  week. 

The  classics  and  French  occupy  five  lessons  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  per  week.    One  aflcrnoon  lesson  is  devoted  to  geography  and  mythology. 

Fifth  Class.  New  Testament,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Select®  d  Profanis. 
Phaadrus*  Fables.  Greek  roots.  Extracts  from  Lucian*s  Dialogues.  JBliau. 
Isocrates.  Themes.  Ancient  history  one  aflcrnoon  per  week.  Geography. 
Telemachus.     Writing  and  arithmetic  continuod.     Natural  history. 

French  and  the  classics  occupy,  per  week,  five  morning  and  three  afternoon 
lesions.  History  and  geography  one  lesson.  Natural  history  one  afternoon  class 
and  an  extra  morning  class. 

Fourth  Class.  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Quintus  Curtius.  Ceesar. 
Cicero  de  Amiciti^  et  de  Senectute.  Greek  roots.  Xenophon's  Cyropeedia. 
Platarch's  Lives.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  from  VirgiPs  Bucolics  and  Greorgics. 
Latia  prosody.  Latin  versification  commenced.  Selections  from  Fen6lon. 
Charles  XIL    History,  by  a  special  professor,  ones  a  week.    Roman  history. 
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Arithmetic   Linear  dimwing,  and  drawing  of  the  human  figure  commenced,  and 
continued  in  the  other  clanes. 

The  morning  hours,  and  three  of  the  aAemoon  lessons,  are  devoted  to  the 
classics  and  to  French,  one  adernoon,  besides  an  extra  morning  lesson,  to  geo- 
graphy and  historj,  and  one  to  arithmetic 

TuiRD  Class.  New  Testament,  Saint  Luke  (Oreek  text).  Cicero's  Orations. 
VirgiL  Latin  versification.  Plutarch  (morals).  Homer.  Selections  fitmi  Masil- 
Ion,  Buffbn,  and  Boileao.  History,  by  a  special  professor,  twice  a  week.  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages.  Age  of  Louis  XIV^  by  Voltaire 
.  All  the  morning  and  two  of  the  aAemoon  lessons  are  occupied  with  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  One  afternoon,  and  one  extra  morning  lesson,  are  devoted  to 
history.    Two  to  geometry. 

Second  Class.  New  Testament  (Greek  text).  Livy.  Cicero  de  Officiis  et  de 
Oratorc.  Tacitus.  Virgil.  Horace*s  Odes.  Philippics  of  Demosthenes.  Plato. 
Homer.  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Oration  of  Chrysostom.  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome.  The  Universal  History  of  fiossuet  Modern  history. 
Rousseau.  Introductory  exercises  to  the  course  of  rhetoric  Narratives  in 
French  and  Latin.    Arithmetic,  in  its  various  branches,  two  lessons  per  week. 

The  morning  lessons  and  two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  occupied  in  classics 
and  French.  Two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  devoted  to  hbtory  and  one  to 
chemistry. 

Rhktoric  Class.  New  Testament,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Greek  text).  Con- 
ciones  h  Latinis  Scriptoribus  Excerpte.  Cicero's  Orations.  Tacitus.  Horace. 
Virgil.  Lucan.  Demosthenes,  oration  for  the  crown.  Conciones  Grsecn.  Homer. 
Pindar.  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Rhetoric  Funeral  Orations,  by 
Bossuet  and  Fl6chi6rc.  La  Bruy^re.  French  dramatic  classics.  Boileau. 
The  Henriadc.  Latin  and  Greek  versification  and  composition.  History  of 
France.    Elements  of  Geometry.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Five  morning  lessons  and  four  of  the  afternoon  are  devoted,  per  week,  to  French 
and  classics,  and  one  afternoon  to  history.  One  extra  rooming  class  to  cosmo- 
graphy, preceded  by  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

Fhilosopht  Class.  First  year.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Written 
compositions  in  Latin  and  French,  on  subjects  of  metaphysics,  logic,  or  morals. 
Geometry  reviewed.  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  with  a  review  of  the 
rules  of  aritlime'tic  Trigonometry.  Elementary  ideas  of  the  system  of  the 
world.    Physical  science  commenced. 

Four  lessons  are  devoted  to  elementary  mathematics,  and  one  to  elementary 
physics.  Five  to  philosophy.  Once  a  week  there  is  an  extra  lesson  on  physics 
and  chemistry.    The  lectures  on  philosophy  are  given  in  French. 

Philosophy  Class.  Second  Year .  The  elements  of  algebra  completed.  Ap- 
plication of  algebra  to  geometry.  Principles  of  descriptive  geometry,  five  hours 
per  week.  In  the  first  half  year  the  elements  o^  physical  science,  and  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  chemistry,  are  completed,  and  in  the  second  the  elements  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  These  occupy  four  hours  per  week.  Six  classes  of 
mathematics,  those  of  physics,  and  the  study  hours  of  the  day  are  devoted  to 
these  sciences.    Alternate  compositions  on  physical  and  mathematical  subjects. 

Btligiotu  Jnttruetion,  Besides  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  Latin 
tranilation  and  in  the  original  Greek  version,  there  are  special  leMoot  by  the 
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Catholic  and  Protestant  chaplains  to  the  atudents  of  their  respective  creeds. 
There  are  prayers  at  rising  and  going  to  bed.  Graces  at  meals ;  and  a  short 
extract  is  read  from  a  religious  work  before  retiring,  at  night. 

T%e  modem  languages  are  taught  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second  classes. 
In  the  fifth  two  hours  and  a-half,  in  the  other  classes  two  hours  per  week  are 
occupied  with  them.  A  study-hall  is  provided  for  learning  the  lessons  given  by 
the  teachers  of  modern  languages,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during  the 
study  hours  by  a  director  of  studies. 

The  English  and  German  are  the  modem  languages  taught 

In  comparing  these  courses  with  the  acquisitions  necessary 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  and  of  branches  of  sciences, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  in  general,  the  student  must  have  passed 
through  one  year  of  the  philosophy  class  to  be  able  to  stand 
an  examination  upon  the  subjects  enumerated  as  essential  to 
receiving  the  former,  and  two  years  of  the  same  class  for  the 
latter. 

A  student  who  has  entered  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  gone 
regularly  through  the  nine  years*  courses,  including  the  first 
year  of  philosophy,  may  commence  at  eighteen  the  study  of 
law  or  theology,  and  by  the  addition  of  another  year  in  col- 
lege, or  by  extra  study,  that  of  medicine.  It  appears,  then,  that 
besides  the  direction  towards  a  general  mental  training,  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  France  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  career  which  the  student  is  to  follow  in  after  life. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  means  taken  to  stimulate  to 
exertion.  These  consist  mainly  in  places  in  the  class,  in  ex- 
aminations, and  prizes. 

Examinations,  These  ought  to  take  place,  according  to  law, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  tenth  months  of  the  courses.  The 
law  further  provides  that  all  those  of  Paris  shall  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  different  colleges,  by  committees 
of  examiners  appointed  by  the  rector  of  the  academy,  one 
committee  being  for  each  class,  examining  separately,  and 
holding  their  sessions  for  five  hours  on  two  successive  days. 
The  examinations  to  be  viva  voce,  the  written  compositions 
which  have  gained  the  highest  place  from  the  beginning  of  the 
course  being  submitted  to  these  examiners.  The  committees 
are  directed  to  report  to  the  inspector-general,  and  the  result 
of  the  examinations  should  be  made  known  through  the  pro- 
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visor  1o  the  students.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
month  should  determine  whether  the  pupil  may  pass  to  a  higher 
class  or  not ;  and  if  then  found  deficient,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
re-examination  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  and  if  he  have 
made  up  the  deficiency,  may  be  permitted  to  rejoin  his  class. 
In  fact,  the  law  in  regard  to  examinations  is  not  executed,  and 
the  pupils  are  regularly  advanced,  every  year,  until  they  reach 
the  fourth  class,  where  they  are  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  thev  can  enter  the  third.  This  is  considered 
a  defect,  since  there  is  no  method  of  stopping  the  idle  or  incom- 
petent  at  the  threshold.  The  neglect  of  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions, at  the  end  of  each  year,  produces  evils  which  have  been 
severely  censured  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  from  their 
connexion  with  public  instruction  in  France.* 

Prizes.  The  college  year  is  closed  by  the  distribution  of  prizes 
which  have  been  gained  in  the  various  classes.  These  are 
awarded  after  the  examination  of  all  the  compositions  of  the 
half  year,  which  are  valued  according  to  a  system  of  marks. 
They  are  given  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  college,  and  with 
much  ceremony.  The  highest  prizes  in  philosophy  and  rheto- 
ric are  called  prizes  of  honour  (prix  d'honneur),  and  have 
attached  to  them  the  substantial  privilege  of  exemption  from 
regular  military  service.  In  each  class  there  is  a  first  and 
second  prize,  which  cannot  be  divided,  and  the  number  of 
"accessits**  must  not  exceed  eight.  The  books  to  be  given  as 
prizes  are  determined  by  the  rector. 

There  is,  at  Paris,  a  second  distribution  of  prizes,  resulting 
from  a  competition  (concours)  among  the  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Versailles;  this  distribution  is  made  with  much  ceremony  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  university,  in  presence  of  the  officers 
of  that  body,  the  assembled  students  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
public.  The  pupils  of  the  classes  above  the  sixth  compete  for 
these  prizes,  which  embrace  the  circle  of  their  different  col- 
legiate studies.  At  tlie  same  meeting,  a  list  of  those  who  have 
gained  the  prizes  in  the  colleges  is  read. 

•  See  M.  Couiin.    Sar  rinstraction  Seeondaire  de  PruMe.    Paris,  1837. 
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The  system  of  emulation  is  probably  carried  further  in  these 
institutions  than  in  any  others  which  I  visited.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  exertion;  the  great  motive  which  is  placed  before 
the  student,  and  which  he  obeys.  He  is  constantly  under  this 
artificial  stimulus  during  his  college  residence,  and  the  result 
aflects  his  character  in  after  life.  The  present  social  condition 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  ranks  in  France,  as  a  class,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  results  of  a  competition,  which  extends  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career. 

The  great  stress  which  is  laid  upon  composition,  especially 
that  in  the  French  language,  by  making  the  prizes  hinge  upon 
it,  cultivates  this  art  to  a  high  degree,  and  creates  the  ready 
writers  who  are  constantly  issuing  from  these  colleges,  and 
engaging  in  literary  pursuits  for  a  subsistence. 

Holidays,  The  vacations  are  for  about  six  weeks,  from  the 
close  of  the  month  of  August  until  the  middle  of  October. 
During  these  periods  the  students  may  go  home,  or  may  visit  * 
such  families  as  their  parents  indicate.  Those  who  remain  in 
the  college  are  occupied,  during  part  of  the  time,  in  regular 
studies,  under  the  charge  of  an  adjunct  or  of  a  director  of 
studies.     They  take  frequent  walks  during  these  vacations. 

There  are,  beside,  during  term-time,  days  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons,  when,  however,  the  students,  in  general,  do  not  re- 
turn home.  On  New  Years'  day  all  have  permission  to  leave 
the  college.  On  the  Monday  and  Thursday  before  Lent,  and 
the  Wednesday  after  Easter  Monday,  on  Whit-Monday,  &c., 
those  who  have  received  special  permission  may  leave  the 
premises.  On  Sundays,  and  some  of  the  other  holidays,  the 
pupils  take  walks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  provisor,  weather 
permitting. 

Domestic  economy.  As  the  economical  arrangements  of  these 
institutions  have  been  the  subject  of  much  consideration  and 
trial,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  of  them,  as  laid  down 
in  the  laws,  might  be  profitable. 

The  expenditures  of  the  colleges  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing six  heads:  first,  diet;  second,  repairs  and  washing;  third» 
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dothing;  fourth,  emoluments;  fifth,  petty  expenses;  sixth,  mis- 
cellaneous and  extra  expenses.  The  first  includes  provisions 
for  the  supply  of  the  students,  chaplain,  directors  of  studies, 
and  servants,  fuel,  &c.,  for  the  kitchen.  The  second,  the  wash- 
ing and  repairs  of  the  clothing  of  the  pupils.  The  third,  the 
purchase  of  new  clothes.  The  fourth,  the  emoluments  of  the 
oflicers,  the  salaries  of  inferior  officers,  and  the  wages  of  the 
servants  and  workmen.  The  fifth  includes  the  expenses  of 
lighting  and  warming  the  college,  of  books  for  studies,  of  re- 
pairs of  furniture,  and  of  the  infirmary,  &,c.  The  sixth  needs 
DO  explanation.  The  amounts  estimated  as  necessary  for  each 
of  these  expenditures  are  submitted  by  the  provisor  to  the  rec- 
tor of  the  academv,  and  the  councils  decide  in  relation  to 
authorizing  them.  They  also  determine  if  proposals  shall  be 
received  for  supplying  the  articles  required,  or  if  they  shall  be 
purchased  by  agreement,  or  at  the  market  prices.  In  the  first 
two  cases,  the  approbation  of  the  council  is  necessary  to  con- 
clude the  bargain,  and  in  the  last,  the  authority  of  the  provisor 
is  suflicient  to  enable  the  steward  to  make  the  purchase. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
college,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  receipts  and  disbursements, 
giving  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  pays 
no  bill  without  an  order  from  the  provisor,  whose  authority 
entitles  him,  also,  to  use  the  sums  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  house,  and  to  whom  he  must  ac- 
count at  least  once  a  fortnight ;  the  receipts  constitute  his 
vouchers.  He  keeps  the  following  books: — 1st,  A  register  of 
all  moneys  received,  stating  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
paid  in.  2d,  A  journal  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  3d,  A 
ledger,  in  which  the  accounts  are  posted  under  the  heads  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  4th,  A  record  of  the  receipts  and  issues 
of  provisions,  divided  into  as  many  accounts  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  supplies,  stating,  also,  the  use  to  which  each 
article  has  been  applied.  On  the  last  day  of  every  quarter 
the  steward  balances  this  account  and  makes  an  inventory  of 
the  stock  on  hand.     The  provisor  and  commissaries,  appointed 
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by  the  rector  from  the  academic  council,  verify  this  inventory 
by  the  accounts  in  the  book. 

The  provisor  examines  the  steward's  statement  of  the 
balance  on  hand  every  eight  days.  At  the  close  of  the  month, 
he  inspects  all  his  books,  and  ascertains  that  they  agree,  or 
reports  any  deficiency  to  the  minister.  He  also  verifies, 
monthly,  the  account  of  stock.  The  state  of  the  steward's 
accounts  is  further  examined,  quarterly,  by  the  rector  of  the 
academy  to  which  the  college  belongs,  or  by  a  deputy,  who 
reports  to  the  minister.  At  the  same  time,  this  officer  ascer- 
tains if  the  provisor  has  discharged  his  duties  in  regard  to  the 
accounts.  Every  month  the  steward  transmits  to  the  minister 
a  literal  copy  of  his  register  of  moneys  received,  and  a  state- 
ment of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  his  vouchers.  He 
also  forwards,  quarterly,  his  account  of  stock. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  March,  the  provisor  furnishes 
to  the  rector  of  his  academy,  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
year,  with  a  report  upon  this  department  of  the  college  service. 
These  are  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  academic  council, 
who  report  in  May,  and  their  report,  with  the  original  docu- 
ments, and  the  remarks  of  the  rector  upon  them,  are  forwarded 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Every  year,  about  the  first  of  January,  the  steward  prepares 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  exhibiting  the 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  last  year;  the  sums  received 
and  expended  during  the  year,  with  a  statement  of  their  pur- 
poses, and  the  balance  on  hand.  Also,  an  account  of  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  receipts  and  issues 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  on  hand.  The  steward  certi- 
fies these  accounts,  which  are  examined  and  approved  by  the 
provisor,  and  forwarded  to  the  minister. 

When  the  monthly  accounts  of  the  steward  are  received  in 
the  office  of  the  minister,  they  are  examined,  and  if  mistakes  in 
the  figures,  or  omissions,  are  detected,  or  modifications  are 
necessary,  the  accounting  officer  is  at  once  informed  of  it. 
The  vouchers  remain  on  file  in  the  office  until  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  appended  to  the  general  account. 
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The  annual  statements  having  been  duly  verified,  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  court  of  accounts. 

Thus  there  are  two  sets  of  checks,  one  from  the  academic 
council  and  rector,  the  other  from  the  ministerial  bureau,  and 
both  are  revised  by  the  court 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 

The  "normal  school,"  intended  to  furnish  professors  for 
colleges,  was  established  in  1794,  .by  the  same  convention 
which  created  the  polytechnic  school.  The  organization  pro- 
posed by  the  law  was  upon  a  scale  entirely  beyond  the  wants 
to  be  supplied,  and  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  its  eminent 
professors,  the  school  had  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  ill 
success,  mainly  from  the  unprepared  state  of  the  pupils  who 
had  entered  it,  and  to  whom  the  kind  of  instruction  was  entirely 
unadapted.  There  were  thirteen  courses  of  lectures,  and  among 
the  professors  were  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Haiiy,  Monge,  Ber- 
thollet,  Volney,  Bcrnardin  St.  Pierre,  Sicard,  and  Laharpe. 
The  school  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  April,  1795,  and  its 
pupils  dispersed.  After  the  re-organization  of  the  university,  in 
1806,  the  expediency  of  reviving  the  normal  school  appears  to 
have  been  felt,  and  it  was  reorganized  in  1808.  The  number 
of  pupils  provided  for  in  the  new  plan,  was  three  hundred;  but 
from  1810  to  1826  there  were  never  more  than  fifty-eight 
actually  in  attendance.  According  to  the  plan  of  instruction, 
lectures  were  to  be  attended  out  of  doors,  and  interrogations 
and  study  to  take  place  within  the  school,  under  the  charge 
of  the  elder  pupils.  The  recitations  of  the  pupils  to  each  other 
were  called  conferences,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved,  being 
applied  to  the  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  who  are  called 
masters  of  conferences.  The  duration  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  limited  at  first  to  tw^o  years,  but  subsequently  extended 
to  three.  The  school  w^as  a  second  time  suppressed,  in  1822, 
and  in  1826  an  institution,  termed  a  "preparatory  school,"  was 
substituted  for  it,  which  in  its  turn  was  abolished,  and  the  old 
normal  school  revived  by  a  decree  of  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1830.    A  report  was  made 
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by  M.  Cousin,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  October,  1830,  the  recommendations  of  which  were  adopted 
substantially.  New  regulations  for  the  course  of  study,  the 
general  arrangements  and  discipline,  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared, and  the  school  has  commenced  a  career  of  usefulness 
which  it  bids  fair  to  prosecute  with  increasing  success. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  give  its  pupils 
ample  opportunities  of  preparation  for  the  competition  for  places 
of  adjuncts  in  the  colleges  (cours  d'agrfegation),  and  its  arrange- 
ments are  all  subordinate  to  this  object.  In  this  competition, 
however,  the  pupils  of  tlie  school  meet  on  an  equal  footing, 
merely,  with  all  other  candidates. 

The  officers,  in  1837,  were,  the  director,*  who  did  not  reside 
at  the  school,  nor  take  part  in  the  instruction;  the  director  of 
studies,  the  resident  head  of  the  establishment  rf  eight  masters 
of  conferences  for  Uie  section  of  letters;  six  masters  of  confer- 
ences, and  one  for  the  drawing  department,  for  the  section  of 
sciences;  two  preparers  (prfeparateurs) ;  a  sub-director,  charged 
with  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils;  and  two  assistants, 
called  superintending  masters.  The  masters  of  conferences  have, 
in  general,  equivalent  duties  to  the  professors  in  the  colleges. 
In  1837  there  were  eighty  pupils  in  the  school,  of  whom  forty- 
nine  were  supported  entirely  by  the'  funds  allowed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  eighteen  had  half  their  expenses  defrayed. 

The  normal  school  at  present  occupies  a  part  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  and 
the  college  furnishes  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  pupils  by 
agreement  with  the  school.  This  connexion  has  advantages, 
and  among  them  that  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  have  some  prac- 
tice in  teaching,  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
disadvantages,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  procure  a  separate  domicile  for  it.  The  accom- 
modations for  lodging,  study,  instruction,  and  exercise,  as  far 
as  the  building  and  its  scite  arc  concerned,  are  certainly  of  a 
most  limited  kind. 

•  M.  Cousin,  peer  of  France,  secretary  of  Uio  council  of  the  unircrsity,  &c. 
t  M.  Vigruier. 
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Admission.  The  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  admitted  is  de- 
termined every  year  by  the  probable  number  required  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  secondary  instruction.  The  admissions  are  made 
by  competition,  and  for  the  most  successful  competitors  a  limited 
number  of  bursaries  (bourses),  are  established,  divisible  into  half 
bursaries,  which  arc  distributed  to  those  who  require  assistance. 
The  candidates  enter  their  names  at  the  academy  nearest  to 
their  residence,  between  the  fifleenth  of  June  and  of  July,  every 
year.  Each  candidate  deposites  the  following  certificates,  viz. 
of  the  date  of  birth,  showing  that  he  is  over  seventeen  and  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age;  of  having  been  vaccinated;  of  moral 
conduct;  of  having  completed,  or  being  about  to  complete,  his  stu- 
dies, including  philosophy,  and  if  he  intends  to  become  a  teacher 
of  science,  a  course  of  special  mathematics  and  of  physics;  a  de- 
claration from  his  parent  or  guardian,  if  the  candidate  is  a 
minor,  that  he  will  devote  himself  for  ten  years,  from  the  period 
of  admission,  to  public  instruction.  These  lists  are  forwarded  by 
the  rectors  of  the  several  academies,  with  their  remarks,  to  the 
council  of  public  instruction,  which  returns,  before  the  first  of 
August,  a  list  of  those  persons  who  may  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion. This  examination  is  made  in  the  several  academies,  with  a 
view  to  select  the  most  prominent  candidates,  whose  cases  are 
to  be  ultimately  decided  by  competition  at  the  school  in  Paris. 
It  consists  of  compositions  upon  subjects  which  are  the  same  for 
all  the  academies,  and  of  interrogations  and  oral  explanations. 
For  the  candidates,  as  future  instructors  in  letters,  the  written 
exercises  are  a  dissertation,  in  French,  on  some  points  of  phi- 
losophy, an  essay  in  Latin,  an  essay  in  French,  a  Latin  and  Greek 
version,  and  Latin  verses.  The  oral  examinations  turn  upon 
the  classical  authors  read  in  college,  and  upon  the  elements  of 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  histor}\  The  candidates  in  science 
have  the  same  written  exercises  in  philosophy  and  in  Latin 
versions,  and  in  addition,  must  solve  one  or  more  questions 
in  mathematics  and  physics.  The  oral  examinations  are  upon 
subjects  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy,  taught  in 
the  philosophy  class  of  tlic  colleges.*    AH  the  written  exer- 

•  See  thii  Report,  p.  434. 
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cises  and  notes  of  the  oral  examinations  are  forwarded  to 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  submitted  severally  to 
a  committee  of  letters  and  a  committee  of  science,  taken 
from  among  the  masters  of  the  normal  school,  the  director 
being  chairman  of  each  committee.  These  committees  decide 
whether  the  candidates  are  fit  to  be  allowed  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  school,  and  those  who  are  deemed 
worthy,  receive  a  notice  to  report  themselves  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  of  October.  Previous  to  this  competition  the  candi- 
dates are  required  to  present  their  diploma  of  bachelor  of  let- 
ters or  of  sciences.  The  masters  of  the  normal  school  are 
divided  into  two  committees,  one  of  letters  and  the  other  of 
science,  for  conducting  these  examinations,  which  are  oral,  and 
the  result  of  which  determines  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the 
candidate.  On  admission,  the  pupil  makes  an  engagement  to 
devote  himself  to  public  instruction  for  ten  years. 

Instruction,  The  present  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  improvements 
being  gradually  introduced,  as  observation  shows  their  neces- 
sity. The  principle  declared  by  the  director,  M.  Cousin,  to  be 
that  of  the  school  in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
"When,"  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  of  1835-6,*  "experi- 
ence shows  the  necessity  or  utility  of  a  measure  which  the  fun- 
damental regulations  of  the  school  have  not  provided  for,  it  is 
by  no  means  proposed  at  once  to  the  royal  council  for  adoption 
as  an  article  of  the  regulations;  authority  is  asked  to  put  it  to 
the  test  of  practice,  and  it  is  only  when  found  repeatedly  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  convert  it  into  a  regulation.** 
A  close  observation  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  is 
thus  made  to  pave  the  way  for  judicious  changes. 

The  full  course  of  the  school,  at  present,  occupies  three 
years.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  let- 
ters and  of  science,  which  pursue  separate  courses.  In  the 
section  of  letters,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  a  revision,  and 
the  second  to  an  extension,  of  the  higher  courses  of  the  col- 

*  Eoole  Normalc.    Rdglements,  programmes,  et  rapports.    Paris,  1837. 
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leges,  and  the  third  is  especially  employed  in  fitting  the  pupils 
to  become  professors.  Li  fulfilling  this  object,  however,  no 
instruction  in  the  science  or  art  of  teaching  is  given  in  the 
establishment,  nor  is  it  obligatory  upon  the  pupils  to  teach,  so 
that,  as  far  as  systematic  practice  goes,  they  derive  no  direct 
benefit  from  the  school;  it  is  a  privilege,  however,  which  many 
^oy,  to  be  called  to  give  lessons  in  some  of  the  royal  colleges, 
particularly  in  that  with  which  the  school  is  now  connected  by 
its  locality.  When  the  pupil  intends  to  devote  himself  to  teaching 
in  the  grammar  classes  of  the  colleges,  or  is  found  not  to  have 
the  requisite  ability  for  taking  a  high  rank  in  the  body  of  in- 
structors, he  passes  at  once  from  the  first  year's  course  to  the 
third,  and  competes,  accordingly,  in  the  examination  of  ad- 
juncts (agr6g6s).  The  consequences  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
the  grammar  studies  are  held,  have  been  much  deplored  by  the 
present  director  of  the  school,*  and  a  reform  in  regard  to  them 
has  been  attempted,  with  partial  success. 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  teachers  called  masters  of 
conferences,  who  seldom  lecture,  but  question  the  pupils  upon 
the  lessons  which  have  been  appointed  for  them  to  learn,  give 
explanations,  and  are  present  while  they  interrogate  each  other, 
as  a  kind  of  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  some  cases, 
the  students  themselves  act  as  masters  of  conferences. 

The  course  of  letters  of  \he  first  year  comprised,  in  1836-7,t 

1.  Greek  language  and  literature,  three  lessons  per  week.  2.  Latin  and 
French  literature,  three  lessons.  3.  Ancient  history  and  antiquities,  three  les- 
■ons.  4.  A  course  of  philosophy  higher  Uuin  that  of  the  colleges,  three  lessons. 
5.  General  physics,  one  lesson.  Chembtry,  one  lesson,  the  courses  being  in- 
troduced chiefly  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  6.  German  and 
English  language,  each  one  lesson. 

The  conferences,  or  lessons,  on  general  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  modern  languages,  are  by  pupils  who  give  instruction 
and  explanations  to  their  comrades. 

*  Rapport  sur  les  travauz  de  Tdcole  normale  pendant  Tannic,  1835-6.  Par  M. 
Cousin. 

t  The  distribution  of  subjects  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  kindly  furnished  to 
me  by  the  director  of  studies,  M.  Vigiiier ;  it  docs  not  ngrco  precisely  with  the 
plan  marked  out  in  the  regulations. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  are  examinations,  according 
to  the  result  of  which  the  student  passes  to  the  courses  of  the 
second  year,  or,  in  the  case  before  stated,  to  those  of  the  third 
year,  or  leaves  the  school.  These  examinations  are  conducted 
by  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  named  for  the  purpose 
by  the  minister.  Pupils  who  have  passed,  may  present  them- 
selves at  the  university  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate 
of  letters. 

The  second  yearns  course  of  letters  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude any  scientific  studies. 

The  cooraei  of  langruagc  and  philosophy  go  into  the  history  of  tliese  subjects. 
They  consist  o^l.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  three  lessons 
per  week.  2.  On  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  two  lessons.  3.  On  the 
history  of  French  literature,  one  lesson.  4.  English  language,  one  lesson. 
5,  On  the  history  of  philosophy,  two  lessons.  6.  Continuation  of  the  histori- 
cal course,  two  lessons.  The  recitations  are  accompanied  by  suitable  written  ex- 
ercises. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  are  examined.  Those  who 
have  not  already  obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters  are 
now  required  to  do  so,  or  to  leave  the  school. 

The  examinations  for  this  degree  consist  of  compositions  in  French  and  Latin 
prose,  on  difierent  days.  Latin  verses  and  Greek  themes.  Explanations  of  se> 
lected  passages  from  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  the  speech. of  Pericles  in 
Thucydides,  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines, 
the  chorusses  of  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  combat  of 
Hercules  and  Amycus  in  Theocritus,  the  hymns  of  Syncsius,  Cicero  de  Oratore 
and  de  legibus,  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  the  Treatise  of  Seneca  de  beneficiis,  the 
last  two  books  of  QuintiUan*s  Rhetoric,  the  fiflh  book  of  Lucretius  de  natura  re- 
rum,  the  first  book  of  Horace's  Epistles,  the  second  book  of  Horace's  Odes,  the 
Troas  of  Seneca. 

These  books  are  liable  to  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  on 
notice  being  given.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  answer  the 
questions  on  philosophy,  literature,  history,  and  philology,  to 
which  the  reading  of  the  author  may  give  rise. 

In  the  third  year  of  letters,  the  courses  are  special,  the  divi- 
sions corresponding  with  the  courses  of  the  royal  colleges,  and 
consisting  of  grammar,  humanities  and  rhetoric,  history  and 
philosophy.    Each  pupil  takes  his  place  in  one  or  other  of  these 
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divisions,  and  is  not  required  to  follow  the  courses  of  the 
others. 

The  kcturet  and  recitations  constitutin|^  the  entire  course  of  letten  of  the 
third  year  were,  daring  the  eeoond  half  jear  of  1836-7: — 1.  Latin  lan- 
gOMgt  and  grammar,  three  Iceaoos.  2.  Greek  lingoage,  two  lectorea  and  one 
lewon.  3.  Latin  literature,  two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  4.  Greek  literatore, 
two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  5.  Latin  eloquence,  two  lectures.  6.  Latin  poetry, 
two  lectures.  7.  French  literature,  one  lesson.  8.  History  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  two  lectures.  9.  Ancient  geography,  two  lectures.  10. 
Philosqihy,  one  lesson.  11.  Natural  history,  one  lesson.  The  lectures  al- 
luded to  are  those  attended  hy  the  pupils  at  the  Sorhonne. 

The  following  were  the  courses  of  the  difierent  years  in  the 
section  of  science  during  the  same  term,  the  lectures  being 
those  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  the  university. 

JF^rsf  year.  I.  Astronomy,  two  lessons  per  week.  2.  Descriptive  Geometry, 
two  lossoni  3.  Chemistry,  two  lectures,  one  lesson,  and  four  hours  of  manipul»- 
tioo.  4.  Botany,  one  lesson.  5.  Philosophy,  two  lessons.  6.  German  language, 
one  lesson.    7.  Drawing,  one  lesson  during  the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Second  year.  1.  Physics,  two  lectures,  two  lessons,  and  one  hour  of  manipu- 
laiion.  2.  Chemistry,  two  lectures.  3.  Botany,  one  lesson.  4.  VegetaUe  phy- 
■iology,  two  lectures.  5.  Calculus  of  probabilities,  two  lectures.  6.  Differential 
and  integral  calculus,  two  lectures  and  two  lessons.  7.  Drawing,  one  lesson  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Third  year,  1.  Mechanics,  four  lectures  and  two  lessons.  2.  Chemical  ana- 
lysis, two  lectures  and  one  hour  of  manipulation.  3.  Chemistry,  one  lecture. 
4.  Natural  history,  two  lessons.  5.  GUx>logy,  one  lesson.  6.  Botany,  one  lesson. 
7.  Drawing,  one  lesson.  On  Sunday,  the  pupils  make  botanical  and  geological 
excursions  into  the  environs. 

The  pupils  undergo  similar  examinations  to  those  of  the 
section  of  letters,  and  before  presenting  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  place  of  adjunct,  they  must  have  taken  at  least 
the  degree  of  licentiate  of  sciences.  They  are,  however,  spe- 
cially relieved  from  the  necessity  of  matriculating  in  those 
courses  at  the  university  which  they  attend  in  the  school,  and 
which  otherwise  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  licentiate.  These  are,  for  the  mathematical  sciences, 
the  diflbrcntial  and  integral  calculus  and  mechanics;  for  the 
physical  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry;  and  for  the  natural 
sciences,  geology,  botany,  &c    The  examination  for  the  degree 
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• 

of  licentiate  of  mathematical  science  may  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  by  pupils  of  this  section  of  the  normal 
school,  and  that  for  licentiate  of  physical  science,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  year. 

The  programmes  of  the  several  lessons*  in  both  sections  are 
prepared  by  the  masters,  and  submitted  to  the  council  of  public 
instruction  every  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

Besides  these  lectures  and  recitations,  the  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  such  other  lectures  at  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of 
sciences  of  the  university,  or  any  other  public  institution,  as 
may  be  designated  to  them.  At  the  termination  of  the  third 
year's  course,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  are  examined  in  the 
school,  and  present  themselves  as  competitors  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts,  according  to  the  special  studies  which  they  have  pur- 
sued. 

The  courses  of  the  school  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the 
competition  for  these  places,  an  account  of  the  examinations 
for  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  general  description  of 
secondary  instruction  in  Franccf  In  this  competition  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  best  talent  which  has  chosen  a 
different  road  to  preferment  from  that  offered  by  the  normal 
school.  Success  in  this  trial  is,  of  course,  not  always  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  the  school,  but  certainly  offers,  on  the  ave- 
rage, an  idea  of  the  merits  of  its  different  departments,  and  is 
so  used  in  directing  their  improvement  It  may  be  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  give  the  results  of  one  of  these  competitions,  namely, 
that  for  1836.  The  judges  of  the  competition  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts  in  philosophy  report  ten  candidates  for  the  six  places; 
of  these,  five  of  the  successful  ones  were  from  the  normal  school, 
but  the  first  was  from  another  institution.  For  six  vacancies 
in  the  higher  classes  of  letters  there  were  thirty  candidates  ex- 
amined, and  of  these,  two  of  the  successful  ones,  including  the 
first  upon  the  list,  were  pupils  of  the  school  For  adjuncts  in 
he  sciences  there  were  eight  places  and  nineteen  candidates, 

*  A  series  of  progprammos  is  given  in  full  in  M.  Coosin's  work,  before  referred 
to. 
t  See  this  Report,  pp.  426-7. 
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the  school  furnishing  six  of  the  successful  competitors,  and 
among  them  the  first  on  the  list  In  history  and  geography 
there  were  eight  candidates  for  five  places;  the  institutions  from 
which  they  came  arc,  however,  not  stated.  In  grammar,  there 
were  forty-one  candidates  for  eight  places ;  of  the  successful 
competitors  the  school  sent  five,  and  among  them  the  first  on 
the  list 

The  keen  nature  of  this  competition,  while  it  excites  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school  to  great  exertion,  produces  a  most  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  more  feeble.  Indeed,  their  general 
appearance,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  young  men  of 
the  same  age,  is  far  from  favourable.  It  is  part  of  a  system 
which  is  considered  adapted  to  the  national  character,  but 
which  is  certainly  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  men  in  general, 
since  the  teachers  of  the  German  gymnasia  are  prepared  with- 
out its  severe  pressure. 

The  collections  subsidiary  to  the  instruction  are: — 1st  A 
library  of  works  relating  to  education  and  to  the  courses  of 
study,  which  is  open  for  two  hours  every  day,  and  from  which 
the  students  may  receive  books.  This  library  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  sub-director  of  studies.  The  students  are,  be- 
sides, furnished  with  the  books  which  they  use  in  their  classes 
at  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  which,  unless  injured,  are 
returned  by  them  after  use.  2d.  A  small  collection  of  physi- 
cal apparatus.  3d.  A  collection  of  chemical  apparatus  con- 
nected with  a  laboratory,  for  practice  in  manipulation.  The 
courses  of  manipulation  are  not,  however,  carried  out  to  their 
due  extent,  and  the  study-rooms  are  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals. The  pupils  arc  divided  into  two  sections  for  study,  each 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  superintending  masters. 

Discipline.  Though  there  are  minute  regulations  for  disci- 
pline, the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  their  pursuits 
and  expectations  render  the  exercise  of  severity  but  little  neces- 
sary. At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  school,  in  1837,  the  youngest 
pupil  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  there  were  but  four  of 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  connected  with  it. 

Much  difTcrencc  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  frequent 
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permissions  to  individuals  to  leave  the  premises  should  not  be 
replaced  by  excursions  made  by  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer.  At  present,  Sunday  is  a  day  of 
general  leave  of  absence,  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  indivi- 
dual permissions  are  freely  granted  by  the  director  of  studies. 
This  institution  occupies  the  same  rank  with  those  attached 
to  some  of  the  Prussian  universities,  and  intended  to  prepare 
masters  for  the  gymnasia.  It  has  an  advantage  over  them  in 
the  spirit  produced  by  the  greater  numbers  of  its  pupils,  and 
by  the  closer  connexion  with  the  school,  which  results  from 
their  studying  and  residing  within  its  walls.  It  is,  in  turn,  in- 
ferior to  the  seminaries  for  secondary  teachers  at  Berlin,  in  the 
absence  of  arrangements  for  practical  teaching,  and  in  even  a 
more  important  respect,  namely,  the  want  of  that  religious  mo- 
tive of  action,  which  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
system.  The  deficiencies  of  this  great  school,  in  regard  to  both 
religious  and  practical  education,  struck  me,  I  must  confess,  very 
forcibly.* 

*  In  the  general  tenour  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  the  sanction  of  M, 
Cousin,  in  the  preface  to  his  account  of  the  normal  school,  already  referred  to. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

It  is  usual  to  confine  the  title  of  secondary  schools  to  those 
which  prepare  for  the  learned  professions,  and  in  this  view  the 
only  secondary  instruction  in  Prussia  is  given  in  the  gymnasia. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  institutions,  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  already  expressed,  are  as  much  entitled  to 
be  considered  establishments  for  secondary  instruction  as  the 
learned  schools.  These  are  the  ^  real  schools'*  (realschulen), 
of  which  the  classes  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  gymnasia  in 
regard  to  age  and  attainment,  and  which  prepare  their  pupils 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  life,  in  commerce  or  trade,  or  to 
pass  to  the  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering,  manu- 
factures, &c.*  The  institution  at  Berlin,  known  as  the  trade 
school  (gewerbschule),  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  belong  to 
the  same  class,  and  to  present,  in  its  own  peculiar  line,  a  de- 
velopment quite  as  much  above  that  afforded  by  the  primary 
schools,  as  is  furnished  by  the  gymnasia.  These  institutions 
can  by  no  means  be  classed  with  the  higher  burgher  schools, 
which  have  been  already  described,  diflering  from  them  essen- 
tially in  the  extent  of  their  courses  and  the  age  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  important  not  to  confound  the  trade  school  just  mentioned 
with  other  establishments,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  and  connected  with  the  special  school  of 
mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  called  the  trade  institute 
(gewerbinstitut),  at  Berlin. 

*  M.  Gulzot,  in  his  reaBons  for  the  ministerial  project  of  a  law  on  seoondary 
instmction  in  France,  supports  the  view  which  is  taken  above,  that  seconclary 
instruction  b  not  confined  to  preparation  for  the  learned  professions,  while  M. 
Cousin,  in  his  Memoir  on  Secondary  Instruction  in  Pmsaia,  does  not  admit  the 
■*  real  schools"  into  the  secondary  class. 
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DIVISION   FIRST. 

SEOONDART  INSTRUCTIOIT  IIT  PRUSSIA. 

The  public  educational  establishments  of  Prussia,  though  in 
general  regulated  by  law,  are  not  reduced  to  uniformity  by  it, 
the  spirit  of  system  not  being  allowed  to  check  the  growth  of 
what  is  good.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  out  of  the  question  to 
consider  secondary  instruction  as  uniform,  either  jbls  regulated 
by  law  or  as  existing  in  fact;  and  a  very  imperfect  view  would 
be  given  of  even  one  branch  of  it,  that  which  prepares  for 
the  learned  professions,  by  attempting  thus  to  present  it  The 
very  fact  that  the  gymnasia  are  made  provincial  institutions, 
and  not  immediately  dependant  on  the  cental  authority,  implies 
varieties  in  the  interior  organization,  as  contemplated  by  the 
law  itself.  After  a  sketch  of  the  general  system  of  secondary 
instruction,  I  shall,  therefore,  give  examples  of  different  gymna- 
sia, which  represent  fairly  the  range  of  variety  in  these  schools, 
and  then  establish  a  comparison  between  them  and  others  of 
the  same  grade,  which  have  been  under  discussion.  Proceeding 
to  the  second  division  of  this  period  of  instruction,  I  shall  furnish 
an  example  of  the  real  school,  and  of  the  secondary  trade  school 

The  immediate  authority  superintending  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  the  school-board  (schul-collegium)  of  the  province  in 
which  the  gymnasium  is  situated.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
this  school-board  is  a  branch  of  the  provincial  consistory,  of 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province,  the  higher  presi- 
dent (ober-president),  is  the  head.  One  of  the  councillors  of 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  at  Berlin,  is  specially  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  all  the  gymnasia,*  and  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  provincial  authorities  communicate  with  the 
ministry.  The  school-board  consists  of  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of  two  school- 
councillors,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince-   They  regulate  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline 

*  To  Uiis  gentleman.  Counsellor  John  Schulze,  I  am  indebted  for  introductions 
.to  tht  schools  of  Berlin. 
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in  the  gjrmnasia,  correspond  with  the  directors,  appoint  the 
teachers,  except  the  director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter, make  visits  of  inspection,  and  attend  the  examinations, 
especially  those  for  .passing  to  the  university,  and  authorize 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school  and  placed  in  the  library. 
The  inspection  of  religious  instruction  belongs  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical functionaries  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
severally.*  The  royal  gymnasia  are  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  state  and  the  payments  of  their  pupils,  and  their  receipts 
and  expenditures,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  special  officer,  or 
of  the  director.  The  funds  of  those  which  are  otherwise  en- 
dowed, are  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  or  of 
one  of  the  officers.  In  1834  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  gymnasia  in  Prussia,  attended,  during  the  summer 
term,  by  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  stu- 
dents; seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  students  passed  from  their 
classes  to  the  universities,  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
to  other  occupations.  There  were  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  teachers  in  these  establishments,  or  one  teacher  for  about 
eighteen  pupils.  Although  private  institutions  of  this  kind  are 
allowed,  they  do  not  exist  The  wants  of  the  community  are 
well  supplied  by  the  public  establishments,  some  of  which,  as 
in  the  cities,  are  day,  and  others  boarding-schools.  Private 
secondary  instruction  is  also  permitted,  the  admission  to  the 
university  depending  upon  qualifications  shown  on  examination, 
and  not  on  certificates  of  attendance  at  particular  schools. 

Certain  strictures  upon  the  system  pursued  in  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  induced  a  close  inquiry  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  into  its  eflfects  upon  mental,  moral,  and  physical  de- 
velopment, the  result  of  which  was  a  series  of  regulations, 
transmitted  in  1837f  to  the  provincial  authorities,  accompanied 
by  remarks  on  the  existing  system.  By  following  the  current 
of  the  regulations  and  remarks,  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained 

*  Siatistisches  Handbach  dcr  dcutschcn  Gymnasicn  hcrausgcgebcn,  von  Prof 
Dr.  Brauns  und  Dr.  Tlicobald. 

t  I  am  iiidchtcd  for  this  recent  document,  ohtnint  d  in  MS.  xvhilc  at  Berlin, 
to  tlie  kindness  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Whontun.  Minister  of  tlie  United  States 
to  Prussia. 
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of  the  spirit  in  which  the  former  are  framed,  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  are  designed  to  effect,  and  of  the  objec- 
tions really  existing,  or  urged  unnecessarily,  against  the  sys- 
tem of  the  gymnasia.  This  document  embodies  the  expe- 
rience of  this  class  of  schools,  and  when  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  the  regulations  for  the  final  examinations  at  the 
gymnasia,  and  of  the  means  for  providing  teachers,  it  furnishes 
a  good  idea  of  the  general  organization  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. The  regulations  embrace  the  following  heads: — 1.  Ad- 
mission of  pupils.  2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  3.  Distribution 
of  the  teachers  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  lessons.  4.  The 
number  of  hours  of  teaching.  5.  Studies  out  of  school  hours. 
6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  7.  Remarks  on  the  regulations  for 
tlie  examinations.  8.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  defects  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  &c.  9.  Physical  education. 
10.  Religious  instruction.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
remarks  upon  these  subjects: 

1.  Admission.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  admission 
of  pupils  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  gymnasia  is  prejudicial  to 
the  individuals  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  institutions.  Neither 
the  mental  nor  physical  development,  nor  the  attainment,  at  an 
early  age,  are  adequate  to  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  appro- 
priate to  a  gymnasium,  and  hence  the  admission  of  very  young 
pupils  induces  an  improper  lowering  of  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  establishments.  The  ministry,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  pupils  be  not  admitted  at  an  earlier  age  than  ten 
years,  and  that  the  following  qualifications  be  required:  1.  Fa- 
cility in  logical  and  rhythmical  reading,  both  in  German  and 
Roman  text,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  orthographic 
writing.  2.  Writing  from  dictation.  3.  Practice  in  the  four 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  abstract  numbers,  and  first 
principles  of  fractions.  4.  Elements  of  geography,  particu- 
larly that  of  Europe.  5.  Stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
life  of  Christ    6.  Elementarv  notions  of  drawincr  and  of  form. 

Two  errors  on  the  part  of  parents  are  pointed  out  by  the 
ministry,  the  influence  of  whose  advice  is  directed  against 
them: — The  first  is,  that  children  of  feeble  bodily  constitutions 
should  be  devoted  to  literary  pursuits;  the  second,  that  young 
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men  who  have  passed  the  appropriate  age  for  instruction  may 
be  advantageously  pushed  into  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
even  if  they  are  required  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain  the  needful 
education. 

2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  As  the  ground-work  of  higher  in- 
struction, the  following  subjects  are  recommended  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  gymnasia: — 1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German. 
3.  Latin.  4.  Greek.  5.  Mathematics.  6.  Physics.  7.  Natural  his- 
tory. 8.  Geography.  9.  History.  10.  Writing.  11.  Drawing. 
12.  Vocal  music.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  subjects 
are  particularly  calculated  to  develope  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  give  a  systematic  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
higher  studies.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
study  of  which  is  specially  appropriate  only  to  theologians.  A 
knowledge  of  the  French  is  not  considered  essential  to  the  true 
purpose  of  a  gymnasium.  This  language  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  public  instruction  on  account  of  its  usefulness  in 
after  life,  and  hot  of  its  correctness  or  purity.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  languages,  the  subjects  enumerated  above 
have  always  been  taught  in  the  gymnasia,  though  in  variable 
proportions.  No  one  of  them  could,  with  propriety,  be  omit- 
ted, and  propositions  to  that  effect  will  receive  no  countenance. 
The  ministry  does  not  fear  that  injury  will  result  to  the  mental 
or  physical  development  of  the  pupils,  by  pursuing  all  the 
branches  in  their  appropriate  degree,  but  teachers  are  cau- 
tioned against  attempts  to  push  one  subject  at  the  expense  of 
another;  being  reminded  that  the  course  should  be  viewed  as  a 
whole,  which  must  suffer  by  the  unequal  forcing  of  its  parts. 
The  directors  of  gymnasia  are  especially  required  to  attend  to 
this  point,  and  the  school-boards  are  requested  to  relieve  them 
from  teaching,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  inspection 
thus  required. 

If  the  subjects  of  instruction,  as  here  laid  down,  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  secondary  schools  of  England,  it  will  be 
found  that  what  is  there  regarded  as  innovation,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  as  the  course  of  grammar  school  instruction  in 
Germany.  That  the  efficiency  of  the  course  is  confirmed  by 
long  experience,  and  that  :he  subjects  are  recommended,  anew. 
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as  the  future  course  of  those  institutions.  While  ancient  letters 
are  successfully  cultivated,  other  subjects  are  not  neglected,  but 
their  equal  importance  with  the  former  is  clearly  asserted,  and 
as  clearly  proved  by  results.  While  the  Germans  have  lost 
nothing  in  general  literary  culture  by  this  system,  they  have 
gained  much  in  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  half  years, 
at  the  close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  half-year,  the  examinations  for  passing 
from  one  class  to  another  are  held.  The  usual  vacations  are 
two  weeks  at  Easter,  one  at  Whitsuntide,  three  in  August,  one 
at  Michaelmas,  and  two  at  Christmas. 

3.  Dislrihuticn  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  subjects  of  instruct 
tian.  There  are,  in  general,  six  classes  in  a  gymnasium,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  called  sixth,  and  the  highest  first  To  pro- 
duce a  harmony  in  the  methods  and  degree  of  instruction, 
notvdthstanding  the  variety  of  subjects  taught,  it  has,  for  some 
time,  been  the  custom  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia  to  assign 
several  subjects  of -instruction  to  the  same  teacher,  in  the  same 
class.  This  arrangement  is  confirmed  in  the  document  under 
discussion.  It  is  recommended  that  similar  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion be  classed  together,  to  constitute  a  department,  as,  for 
example,  German  and  Latin;  history,  geography  and  natural 
history;  and  mathematics  and  physics.  That  then  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  or  more  classes,  in  one  department,  be  consigned  to 
one  teacher:  as  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  in  German 
and  Latin;  of  the  two  middle  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French ;  of  the  two  higher  in  German,  Greek,  and  French ;  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  history  and  geography ;  of  the 
higher  classes  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mental  philosophy. 
The  number  of  teachers  would  thus  be,  in  general,  in  a  gym- 
nasium of  six  classes,  two  for  the  two  lower  classes,  three  for 
the  two  middle,  and  four  for  the  two  higher  classes. 

The  ministry  further  recommended  that  kindred  subjects  be 
taught  in  difierent  parts  of  the  same  term,  rather  than  on  dif- 
ferent days  of  the  same  week,  as  geography  at  the  beginning 
of  a  term,  and  history  at  the  close ;  a  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
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author  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and  a  poetical  author  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  &c. 

With  a  view  to  induce  teachers  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  department,  or  class  teacher,  as  just 
explained,  the  school-board  are  recommended  to  promote 
teachers  according  to  merit,  not  confining  their  promotion  to 
the  institution  in  which  they  may  be,  but  taking  the  entire 
range  of  the  province.  A  promise  is  made  by  the  ministry  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  this  rule,  in  promoting  to  vacant  situa- 
tions of  directors  of  gymnasia.  The  class  teachers  are  to  have 
the  title  of  "  upper  teachers'*  (ober-lehrer),  the  others  being 
designated  simply  as  "  teachers." 

It  is  obvious  that  very  varied  attainments  are  thus  required  of 
the  regular,  or  class  teachers,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  per- 
sons competent  to  discharge  these  duties  increases  very  much 
as  the  grade  of  instruction  becomes  more  elevated.  Hence  the 
practice  in  the  gymnasia  varies  very  materially  from  this 
recommendation.  It  is  so  desirable,  in  the  higher  classes,  that 
the  teacher  should  devote  much  time  to  his  own  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  branch  of  instruction,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  strong  taste  for  its  cultivation,  that  in  general  it 
is  found  advisable  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  single  subject, 
or  to  subjects  much  nearer  akin  than  those  which  are  classed 
together  in  the  enumeration  just  made.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  mathematics,  beyond  the  mere  elements,  the 
physics  and  physical  geography,  the  natural  history,  the  less 
elementary  parts  of  drawing,  and  vocal  music  In  Jhe  case  of 
the  French  language,  a  special  teacher,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  instruction  in  it  is  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 

4.  Number  of  hours  of  recitation.  This  is  fixed  at  thirty- 
two  per  week ;  a  number  which  experience  has  shown  may 
with  propriety  be  exacted  of  students,  and  which  is  requisite  to 
complete  the  course  of  studies.  In  the  French  colleges  there 
are  but  twenty  hours  of  regular  obligatory  instruction  per 
week.  This  diflference  alone  would  go  far  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  the  fact,  that  in  the  gynmasia,  the  written  course  of 
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studies  18  closely  followed  in  all  its  departmei^s,  Mrhilc  in  the 
royal  colleges  it  is  but  partially  carried  out.  That  in  the  for- 
mer, all  branches  are  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  while  in  the 
latter,  in  practice,  some  are  treated  as  if  they  were  not  appro- 
priate parts  of  a  regular  course  of  studies.  The  Prussian 
ministry  asserts,  very  justly,  that  four  hours  every  morning,  and 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  four  times  a  week,  may  be  passed 
in  a  well  ventilated  school-room,  without  injury  to  health.  The 
condition  in  regard  to  ventilation  is,  however,  essential  to  the 
truth  of  the  proposition ;  it  is  easily  realized  in  the  gymnasia, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  constituting  each  class.  I  found, 
in  fact,  generally,  but  little  objection  to  the'arrangements,  in  this 
respect,  in  these  institutions. 

I  had  reason  to  remark,  in  the  city  gymnasia  of  Prussia, 
in  general,  that  the  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  betokened 
a  higher  state  of  health  than  that  of  the  lower,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  overworked.  The  menr 
tal  labour,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  indicated  by  thirty-two 
hours  per  week  spent  in  school,  is  less  than  it  would  be  from  the 
same  time  in  an  English  grammar  school,  or  in  one  of  our 
own  establishments  of  the  same  grade,  from  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  by  conversa- 
tion and  by  lecture,  during  the  school  hours,  which  are  thus 
devoted  to  acquiring  knowledge  as  well  as  to  reciting  what  has 
been  learned  by  study  at  other  times.  The  school-boards  are 
requested  not  to  allow  this  time  of  thirty-two  hours  per  week 
to  be  exceeded,  and  a  general  plan  for  the  distribution  of  time, 
which  will  be  given  below,  is  appended  to  the  instructions.  This 
plan,  however,  may  be  modified  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  institution  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  preserv- 
ing, however,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  the  languages  and  mathematics,  as  cardinal  points  in 
the  system.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  begin  the  French 
earlier  than  in  the  third  class,  which  would  postpone  it  as  late  as 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Natural  history  may  be  substituted  for 
physics  in  the  second  class,  and  a  general  review  of  that  branch, 
as  studied  in  the  previous  years,  is  recommended.    Drawing 
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and  Tocal  music  are  inteoded  to  be  carried  so  far  as  that  the 
Dpi]  may  follow  them  to  advantage  if  his  tastes  incline  that  wzy. 
The  ministry  recommends  that  where  several  hour^  per 
week  are  devoted  to  a  subject,  more  than  one  each  day  should 
be  given  to  it,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  few 
branches  every  day. 


FUn  oTftadiM  unaged  for  tli 


Gjmiuni  oTPrama  bj  llu  Hiniatrjof  Fnb- 
October  S4th,  1837. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY.  &<.■. 


Greek, 

Gennani      .    .    .    .    ^    .    - 

Reli^oDi  Inilruclion,    ■    -    - 

Mslhcmntics, 

Aiilhinelic  and  Etcmcnt*  of  For 

Phyiies, 

Philosophy,  ..-■-. 
HUtorjr  sDil  GeogrBphy,  ■  - 
NktonJ  H'Morj,  -    -    -    -    - 

Drawing, 

Writinj,  ...--.. 
Tocal  Miuic,    .-.--- 


Hebrew  for  the  future  Thcologia; 
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AAer  tracing  the  particulars  of  the  courses  of  some  of  the  Ger- 
man gymnasia,  we  shall  be  better  able  than  now  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  institutions  already  described,  as 
the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  several  courses,  in  addition  to 
the  time  devoted  to  each,  will  then  be  known.    I  may  remark,  in 
the  mean  time,  however,  that  the  subjects  taught  are  not  very 
different  from  those  constituting  the  course  of  the  French  col- 
leges, and  that  in  reference  to  British  schools,  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  different  subjects,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, more  nearly  resembles  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  already 
described,  than  one  of  the  endowed  English  grammar  schools. 
5.  Study  <mt  of  school  hours.  On  this  subject  the  ministry  re- 
marks, that  while  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupil  should 
have  preparation  to  make,  requiring  the  exercise  of  his  own 
resources,  it  is  not  less  so  that  the  amount  of  private  study 
should  not  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent.    The  regulations, 
therefore,  provide  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  there 
shall  be  a  conference  of  the  teachers,  to  determine  the  due 
amount  of  such  work  in  the  difierent  classes,  in  detail.    Every 
teacher  should  keep  a  book,  in  which  the  exercises  actually 
given  are  accurately  noted,  so  that  the  director  may  see  at 
any  time  how  far  the  decisions  of  the  conference  have  been 
conformed  to.    The  written  exercises  of  the  pupils  must  be 
regularly  corrected  by  the  teachers,  and  at  least  once  a  month 
they  must  review  the  exercise-books,  to  ascertain  the  progress 
and  the  propriety  of  the  exercises.    German  and  Latin  compo- 
sitions are  to  be  especially  attended  to.    Themes  on  subjects 
with  which  the  pupils  arc  not  acquainted,  so  that  they  must 
labour  both  for  the  matter  and  language,  are  forbidden.    The 
teacher  should  not  only  select  subjects  known  to  the  pupils  for 
these  exercises,  but  should  also  explain  the  manner  in  which  he 
expects  them  to  be  treated. 

6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  The  six  classes  should,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  be  passed  through  in  nine  years;  the  three  lower, 
each,  in  one  year,  and  the  three  higher,  each,  in  two  years;  thus 
a  pupil  entering  at  ten  would  leave  the  gymnasium  at  nineteen. 
The  provincial  school-board  may  determine  the  period  of  the 
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year  for  the  examinations  for  passing  from  class  to  class.  In 
the  gymnasia,  where  the  classes  arc  subdivided  on  account  of 
numbers,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  one  section  to  another  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  the  arrangement  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Superior  excellence  in  a  few  departments  is  not  to  warrant 
the  promotion  of  the  pupil  to  a  higher  class;  he  must  be  reason- 
ably  proficient  in  alL 

7.  Examination  for  the  university.  The  regulations  of  1834, 
on  this  subject,  are  confirmed  by  the  present;  certain  erroneous 
constructions,  which  have  been  put  upon  the  former,  being  point- 
ed out  The  first  of  these  is,  the  supposition  that  the  amount 
which  the  pupils  are  able  to  go  over,  during  the  time  fixed  for 
examination,  determines  the  character  of  their  certificate  of  ca- 
pacity, while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  given  for  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  which  they  show.  The  fact  that  this  ex- 
amination requires  a  previous  attendance  of  two  years  in  the  first 
class,  is  considered  as  indicating  positively  that  the  course  of  that 
class  cannot  be  intended  to  drill  for  the  examination.  The  next 
refers  to  the  specific  direction  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  exami- 
nation on  the  diflerent  subjects,  which  being  intended  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  examiners,  has  been  misconstrued  so  far 
as  to  be  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  are  preparing  pupils 
the  means  of  imparting  the  least  amount  of  knowledge  consistent 
with  their  passing.  The  ministry  considers  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  final  examination  have  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, having  been  found  not  too  high  and  calculated  to  promote 
sound  instruction  and  not  hasty  preparation.  As,  however,  the 
excitement  of  these  examinations  appears  to  act  injuriously  on 
certain  temperaments,  the  ministry  authorizes  the  examining 
commissions  to  reduce  the  viva  voce  parts  of  the  examination, 
in  cases  where  tiicy  see  cause  to  do  so.  The  ministry  declines 
omitting  the  examination  on  the  course  of  religious  instruction. 

8.  Supposed  defects  of  teachers,  ^.  The  ministry  states, 
as  the  remark  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that  while  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
elementary  schools,  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  ne- 
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glecting  the  progress  of  the  science  of  teaching,  still  follow  the 
old  routine  methods;  that  the  teachers  overrate  the  importance 
of  their  special  branches,  and  thus  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
system :  that  they  imitate  the  style  of  lecturing  of  the  university 
professors,  which  renders  their  explanations  ill  adapted  to  the 
age  and  state  of  progress  of  their  pupils,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, their  pupils  get  on  slowly,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  fact 
the  necessity  for  a  change  of  method,  they  charge  the  fault  upon 
the  classes.  The  ministry  remarks  that  it  has  not  the  means 
of  judging  personally  whether  such  criticisms  are  well. founded 
or  not,  but  that  the  provincial  school-boards,  to  whom  they  have 
been  submitted,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  general,  they  are  too 
severe.  They  are  made  public,  however,  that  the  teachers  of 
the  gymnasia  may  reflect  upon  them. 

No  specific  method  of  instruction,  it  is  remarked,  applicable 
to  all  varieties  of  age,  preparation,  and  subjects  of  study,  can 
be  pointed  out  Every  teacher  should  observe,  closely,  the 
results  of  his  instruction,  and  adopt  freely  the  advice  or  exam- 
ple of  teachers  of  known  ability  in  their  art  The  directors  of 
gymnasia  are  especially  enjoined  to  visit  the  classes  of  their 
teachers  frequently,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  seem 
to  be  required ;  they  are  further  expected  to  set  an  example 
themselves  of  thorough  teaching.  The  ministry  considers  that 
the  system  of  class  teachers,  already  described,  facilitates  the 
course  of  observation  recommended,  by  giving  the  teacher  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  members  of  his  class.  The 
importance  of  making  the  science  of  teaching  one  of  observa- 
tion is  thus  directly  inculcated. 

The  probation  of  a  year,  required  by  the  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1836,  before  the  admission  of  a  teacher  to  full  standing, 
being  intended  to  prevent  the  admission  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers, the  provincial  school-boards  are  enjoined  to  give  eflect  to 
the  provision,  by  promoting  to  the  situations  of  ordinary  or 
class  teachers  (ordinarii),  those  only  who  have  shown  decided 
capability  in  their  art  The  ministry  promises  to  give  such  an 
extension  to  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  gymnasia,  as 
shall  insure  an  adequate  supply  from  them. 
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The  provincial  boards  are  enjoined  to  see  that  suitable  books 
are  provided  for  the  gymnasia,  and  to  attend  to  regulating 
the  details  of  the  programmes  of  the  different  classes.  This 
authority  obviously  leaves  the  most  essential  points  of  instruc- 
tion within  their  power. 

9.  Physical  education.  On  this  subject,  the  document  from 
the  ministry  states  that  representations  have  been  made  from 
many  of  the  directors  and  teachers  of  gymnasia,  that  physical 
education  should  be  introduced  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
systems.  The  necessity  for  due  physical  development  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  argued,  that  in  the  gymnasia  which  receive 
day  scholars  alone,  an  attention  to  it  forms  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  teacher,  who  is  merely  bound  to  furnish  the  requisite 
time  for  recreation,  and  to  take  care  that  the  health  of  the 
pupils  is  not  injured  during  the  hours  of  recitation  by  causes 
depending  upon  the  school  In  the  boarding  gymnasia  the  case 
is  admitted  to  be  different  A  continuance  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises in  these  establishments,  when  they  have  been  tried  and 
found  beneficial,  is  allowed,  but  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  day  scholars  upon  them  is  not  permitted.  When  regular 
gymnastic  exercises  are  introduced,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
school-board  to  see  that  a  proper  teacher  is  provided,  and  the 
exercises  must  be  conducted  under  charge  of  the  director  of 
the  institution. 

I  confess,  that  the  idea  of  leaving  the  physical  education  of 
children  entirely  to  their  parents,  especially  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  the  day  gymnasia  are  usually  established,  seems 
to  me  very  unwise;  particularly  so  in  Prussia,  where  all  else 
is  regulated,  and  where  the  youth  arc  always  glad  to  engage 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  when  the  means  are  furnished  to  them. 
10.  Religious  education.  It  is  enjoined  that  this  contain  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  instruction  be 
given  according  to  a  regular  plan. 

The  provincial  authorities  are  charged  with  the  communica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  regulations  to  the  directors  and  teachers 

of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  the  superintendence  of  their  execu- 
tion. 
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The  circular,  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  abstract,  is  silent 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the  gymnasia,  proba- 
bly because  it  was  considered  by  all  as  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
In  general  it  is  very  mild.  Each  instructor  manages  his  class 
in  his  own  way,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  director,  and 
hence,  of  course,  there  is  considerable  variety.  Harsh  punish- 
ments, and  personal  violence,  are  discountenanced  in  all  the 
classes.  Appeals  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  and 
admonitions,  are  the  favourite  methods  of  discipline.  I  no  where 
saw  the  discipline  in  better  condition  than  in  these  schools,  the 
youth  of  the  upper  class,  especially,  going  through  their  duties 
without  the  necessity  for  more  than  occasional  admonition,  and 
exhibiting  the  decorum  of  gentlemen  in  whatever  situation  I 
met  them.  The  director  is  the  supreme  resort  when  a  teacher 
fails  in  being  able  to  produce  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
pupil,  and  he  may  dismiss  from  the  institution.  This,  however, 
I  was  informed,  is  rarely  necessary. 

From  the  remarks  on  the  part  which  the  director  of  a  gym- 
nasium takes  in  the  discipline,  and  the  references  made  to  his 
relation  to  the  teachers  in  their  several  departments,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institution  may  be  inferred.  The  director,  in 
fact,  represents  the  central  authority,  from  which  his  appoint- 
ment emanates,  and  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to 
him,  holding  meetings  only  for  specific  purposes  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  the  course  of  studies.  The  system  of  organ- 
ization of  the  school  resembles  that  of  the  government 

The  means  of  securing  attention  to  study  do  not  differ  from 
those  in  other  countries,  and  already  often  alluded  to.  The 
system  of  excitement  is  carried  to  a  far  less  extent,  in  gene- 
ral, than  in  the  French  colleges.  Emulation  is  encouraged, 
but  not  stimulated  into  ambition.  In  the  lower  classes,  the 
pupils  change  places  during  the  daily  recitations;  afterwards, 
they  are  arranged  by  monthly  trials  of  composition,  and  at  the 
examinations;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the  same  com- 
positions, and  from  the  results  of  their  marks  for  daily  recita- 
tion, and  at  the  half  yearly  examinations.     Prizes  are  not 
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given  as  a  general  rule,  though  there  are  some  special  ones  in 
certain  gymnasia. 

This  outline  of  the  sj'stem  of  the  gymnasia,  as  regulated  by 
the  central  authority,  requires,  as  already  stated,  to  complete 
it,  some  account  of  the  regulations  for  the  final  examination 
prior  to  passing  to  the  university  (abiturienten-priifung),  and  of 
the  means  of  providing  teachers.  The  regulations  for  the  final 
examination  occupy  fifiy  sections,  and  enter  into  very  minute 
details;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  present  an 
abstract  of  the  more  important  of  them  under  the  following 
heads : — 1.  The  persons  to  be  examined,  the  object,  place,  and 
time  of  the  examination.  2.  The  authorities  by  whom,  and 
under  whose  direction,  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted. 
3.  The  character  and  subjects  of  the  examination.  4.  The 
kind  of  certificate  obtained  on  passing  the  examination  satis- 
factorily, and  the  privileges  attached  to  it 

First  The  persons  to  be  examined,  &c  Those  who  in- 
tend to  embrace  one  of  the  professions  requiring  a  course  of 
three  or  four  years  at  a  university,  must,  before  matriculating 
at  the  university,  pass  the  ordeal  of  this  examination;  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  made  himself 
duly  master  of  the  subjects  required  for  successful  entrance 
upon  his  university  career.  The  examination  must  be  made  in 
a  regular  gymnasium,  and  in  some  part  of  the  last  two  months 
of  the  scholastic  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  a  pupil  of  a  gymnasium 
must  have  been  in  its  first  class  at  least  three  terms  of  half  a 
year  each,  except  in  cases  where  pupils  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  during  a  year  in  this  class.  Three  months* 
notice  of  their  intention  to  stand  this  examination  is  to  be  given 
by  the  pupils  to  the  director  of  the  gymnasium,  who  advises 
with  them  on  their  intention,  but  has  no  right  to  prevent  any 
pupil  of  three  terms'  standing  in  the  first  class  from  coming 
forward. 

Persons  who  are  educated  in  private  undergo  this  same  ex- 
amination in  any  gymnasium  which  their  parents  may  select 
They  are  required  to  present  beforehand  the  certificate  of  their 
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masters  as  to  moral  conduct  and  proficiency,  and  are  examined 
at  a  diflierent  time  from  the  regular  students. 

Second.  By  whom  the  examination  is  conducted.  There  is 
a  committee  for  each  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
masters  who  have  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  a  member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  place,  and  a  member  of  the 
provincial  consistory.  This  latter  member  presides,  and  his 
appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction. The  ecclesiastical  member  must  be  approved  by  the 
provincial  consistory.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  royal  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  ministry,  and  consisting  of  professors  of 
the  university  and  others,  who  are  present  as  inspectors  at  the 
examination.  The  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  local 
authorities  of  the  school  are  also  present  at  the  oral  exami- 
nations. 

Third,  Character  and  subjects  of  examination.  The  exami- 
tions  are  of  two  kinds,  written  and  oral.  The  subjects  are,  the 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,*  for  students  in 
general,  and  in  addition,  the  Hebrew  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  theology.  Religion,  history  and  geography,  mathematics, 
physics,  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  mental  philosophy. 
The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are  chosen  by  the 
royal  commissary  present,  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium.  These  subjects  must  be  such  as  have 
never  been  treated  specially  in  the  class-room,  but  not  beyond 
the  sphere  of  instruction  of  the  pupils.  All  the  candidates  re- 
ceive the  same  subjects  for  composition,  which  are  given  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  examination.  The  candidates  are  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  gymnasium,  and  remain  there 
during  the  period  allotted  for  their  exercises  under  the  charge 
of  one  or  other  of  the  examining  teachers,  who  relieve  each 
other.  The  only  books  allowed  them  are  dictionaries  and  ma- 
thematical tables.  The  written  exercises  consist,  first,  in  a 
German  prose  composition,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discern 
the  degree  of  intellectual  development,  and  the  style  of  com- 

•  In  the  grand  duchy  of  foscn,  tlic  Polish  languajfc  \n  also  one  of  the  mibjccte. 
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position  of  the  candidate.  Second:  of  a  Latin  extempore*  and 
a  Latin  composition  on  some  subject  which  has  been  treated  in 
the  course,  the  special  reference  in  this  exercise  being  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  style.  Third :  a  translation  from  a  Greek  author, 
which  has  not  been  read  in  the  course,  and  from  Latin  into 
Greek.  Fourth:  a  translation  from  the  German  into  the  French. 
Fifth:  the  solution  of  two  questions  in  geometry,  and  of  two  in 
analysis,  taken  from  the  courses  in  those  subjects.  Candidates 
who  desire  it,  may  be  examined  further  than  is  required  for 
passing. 

Those  who  intend  to  study  theology  or  philology,  translate 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  a  psalm,  into  Latin,  adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The 
time  allowed  for  the  several  written  exercises  is  as  follows: — 
For  the  German,  five  hours;  Latin  composition,  five  hours; 
Latin  extempore,  one  hour;  Greek  translation,  three  hours; 
translation  from  Latin  into  Greek,  two  hours;  French  composi- 
tion, four  hours;  mathematical  exercises,  five  hours;  Hebrew 
exercises,  when  required,  two  hours.  Four  days  are  allowed 
for  the  examination  in  these  subjects,  and  they  must  not  imme- 
diately follow  each  other.  The  viva  voce  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  the  masters  who  have  given  instruction  in  the  first 
class  on  the  subjects  of  examination,  unless  the  royal  commis- 
sary directs  otherwise.  The  subjects  are,  first,  the  general 
grammar  and  prosody  of  the  German  language,  the  chief 
epochs  of  national  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  clas- 
sics. Second:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  extracts  from 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace;  the  ability  of  the 
candidates  to  render  the  author  with  judgment  and  taste  being 
put  to  the  test,  as  well  as  tlieir  grammatical  and  archeologicsd 
acquirements;  parts  of  the  examination  are  conducted  in  the 
Latin  language.  Third:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  Greek 
prose  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  upon  Greek 
grammar,  Grecian  history,  arts,  and  mythology.     Fourth: 

♦  An  exercise  in  which  Uie  master  speaks  in  German  to  the  pupil,  who  most 
fender  the  German  into  Latin,  in  writing. 
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translations  from  the  French  classics,  during  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  pupil  to  show  how  far  he  can  speak  the 
language.  Fifth:  questions  upon  the  Christian  doctrines,  dog- 
mas and  morals,  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  Bible.  Sixth:  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  the  binomial  theorem,  simple  and  quad- 
ratic equations,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry.  Seventh: 
in  history  and  geography,  on  ancient  history,  especially  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  modern  history,  especially  that  of  the 
country,  on  physical,  mathematical,  and  political  geography. 
Eighth:  in  natural  history,  on  the  general  classification  of  its 
subjects.  Ninth:  in  such  portions  of  physics  as  can  be  treated 
by  elementary  mathematics,  and  on  the  laws  of  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  Tenth ;  on  the  elements  of  moral 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  logic.  The  future  theological  stu^ 
dent  must,  besides,  translate  and  analyse  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

Fourth.  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained,  and  the  privileges  at- 
tached to  it  When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  board  already 
alluded  to  as  conducting  and  superintending  it,  deliberates  upon 
the  notes  which  have  been  taken  during  its  course,  each  mem- 
ber having  a  vote.  Those  students  who  are  deemed  to  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  receive  a  certificate  called  a 
"certificate  of  maturity"  (maturitats-zeugniss),  the  others  are 
remanded  to  their  class,  and  may  present  themselves,  after  an 
interval  of  six  months,  for  another  examination,  unless  they 
are  deemed  entirely  incompetent  to  continue  a  literary  career. 
Proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination  is;  in  general,  re- 
quired to  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  certificate,  but  exception  is 
sometimes  made  ig  favour  of  those  who  show  great  attainments 
in  the  languages  or  mathematics;  and  in  the  case  of  students  of 
a  somewhat  advanced  age,  the  direct  bearing  of  the  diflerent 
subjects  upon  the  profession  which  they  intend  to  embrace  is 
considered.  The  daily  records  of  the  class-rooms  are  presented 
by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  examiners,  as  showing 
the  character  of  the  candidates  in  regard  to  progress  and  con- 
duct, these  points  being  specially  noted  in  the  certificate.  The 
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certificate  of  maturity  contains,  besides,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  pupil,  and  of  his  parent  or  guardian;  the  time  during  which 
he  has  been  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  its  first  class;  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupil  towards  his  fellows  and  masters,  and  his 
moral  deportment  in  general;  his  character  for  industry,  and 
his  acquirements,  as  shown  at  the  examination,  specifying  the 
result  in  each  branch,  and  adding  a  statement  from  the  mas- 
ters of  drawing  and  music  of  his  proficiency  in  their  respective 
departments;  the  studies  which  he  proposes  to  prosecute  at  the 
university,  and  to  commence  which  he  leaves  the  gymnasiunu 
These  certificates  are  delivered  in  an  assemblage  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  gymnasium  with  suitable  remarks.  The  certificate 
of  maturity  is  necessary  to  enable  a  youth  to  be  matriculated 
in  either  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
lology, in  one  of  the  national  universities,  to  be  admitted  to 
examination  for  an  academic  degree,  to  be  appointed  to  office 
in  state  or  church,  or  to  obtain  one  of  the  royal  bursaries  at 
the  universities.  Special  exception  in  regard  to  matriculation 
may  be  made  by  authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
Students  who  have  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and 
whose  parents  demand  it,  are  entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating 
the  branches  in  which  they  arc  deficient;  they  may  enter  the 
university  with  this,  and  are  registered  accordingly.  This 
registry  enables  thepi,  if  they  subsequently  obtain  a  certificate 
of  maturity,  and  the  special  permission  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  to  have  their  matriculation  dated  from  the  time  of 
inscription.  Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  third  class  of 
a  gymnasium  are  entitled  to  claim  one  year  of  voluntary  mili- 
tary service,  provided  they  report  themselves  at  a  specified 
time  during  their  twentieth  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  schools  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  gymnasia,  called  respectively  philological  and 
pedagogical  seminaries  (philologische  scminarc,  piidagogische 
seminare).  One  of  the  first  kind  is  attached  to  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslaw,  Ilalle,  Konigsberg,  and  Greifswalde, 
and  one  of  the  second  is  placed  at  Berlin,  Stettin,  Breslaw, 
Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Munster.     Besides  these,  there  is  a 
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seminary  for  teachers  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  at  Bonn.*  The  number  of  students  in  these  semina- 
ries is  limited,  not  exceeding  eight  in  general,  and  as  their 
organization  will  doubtless  be  much  changed  when  the  pro- 
mise contained  in  the  circular  to  the  provincial  authorities, 
with  an  abstract  of  which  this  article  begins,  is  performed,  I 
have  concluded  to  omit  any  special  description  of  them.  Candi- 
dates, as  instructors  in  the  gymnasia,  are  examined  by  a  royal 
scientific  commission,  in  behalf  of  the  provincial  school-board. 
This  commission  is  composed  of  professors  of  the  universities. 
The  examinations  are  of  different  grades,  but  of  these  on'/ the 
first  is  obligatory;  the  teacher  being  thus  enabled  to  enter  the 
career  of  instruction,  in  which  he  shows  his  powers  quite  as 
well  as  by  examination.  First,  for  license  to  teach  (pro  facul- 
tate  docendi),  the  teacher  being  attached  or  unattached.  This, 
when  complete,  includes  an  examination  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, Greek,  Latin,  French,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  physics 
and  natural  history,  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  peda- 
gogy and  theology,  with  specimens  of  reading.  The  grade  of 
examination  differs  according  to  whether  the  candidate  wishes 
authority  to  teach  in  the  lower,  middle,  or  higher  classes. 
After  passing  this  examination,  a  year's  trial  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  teacher  c^n  be  confirmed  in  any  place.  This  year  of 
probation  may  dispense  with  the  following  or  second  exami- 
nation, which,  however,  cannot  take  place  before  its  expiration. 
The  second  examination  is  for  a  place  (pro  loco),  in  which 
the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  a  particular  situation  is  tried. 
The  third  is  for  promotion  (pro  ascensione),  and  consists 
usually  in  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the  commission. 
The  fourth  is  for  the  directorship  (colloquium  pro  rectoratu). 
These  three  examinations  may  be  necessary,  in  certain  cases, 
to  protect  the  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  teachers 
on  the  other,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  general  they  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  usually  done. 

*  Statistischcs  Handbuch  dcr  deutschen  Gymnasien,  yon  Prof.  Dr.  BrauiM  und 
Dr.  Theobdd,  1837,  p.  46. 
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The  latitude  allowed  by  the  Prussian  regulations  to  the  inte- 
rior organization  of  the  gymnasia,  produces  varieties  which  will 
foe  illustrated  by  describing  the  courses  of  three  gymnasia,  of 
which  one  (the  gymnasium  at  Pforta),  leans  very  far  towards 
the  strict  classical  s}'^stem ;  a  second  (the  Frederick  WiHiam 
gymnasium  at  Berlin),  represents  the  average  system  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  of  this  grade,  and  a  third  (the  real  g]rm- 
nasium  of  Berlin),  is  the  opposite  of  the  first  The  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  of  Beriin  is  the  representative  of  a  class 
containing  no  less  than  five  individuals  in  the  capital  itselfi 
while  the  real  gymnasium  stands,  thus  far,  alone  in  its  arrange* 
ments.  Both  these  gymnasia  are  day-schools,  while  that  of 
Schulpforta,  one  of  the  old  Saxon  ''  prince  schools,''  is  a  board- 
ing-school, and  will  afibrd  some  useful  hints  in  regard  to  internal 
organization. 

Some  of  the  philologists  of  Germany,  especially  of  soothem 
Germany,  consider  that  injurious  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  pure  classical  system  of  the  gymnasia  by  the  Prussian 
schools,  while  some  of  the  reformers  consider  them  as  not 
going  far  enough  in  their  changes.  Reason  will  be  found,  as 
jusual,  between  the  extremes  of  party  opinions,  and  sustains  the 
plan  of  the  Prussian  schools. 

Frederick  William  Gtmitasium  of  Berliic. — This  institution 
4ates  from  1797,  and  was  at  first  an  appendage  to  the  "real 
school'*  of  Mr.  Hecker.  It  is  now  a  royal  institution,  and 
is  independent  of  the  real  school,  except  so  far  that  it  has 
the  same  director,*  and  that  the  preparatory  classes  are  in 
the  real  school,  in  which,  or  in  other  equivalent  schools,  the 
pupils  are  taught  until  ten  years  of  age.  The  qualifications 
for  admission  are  those  contained  in  the  general  account  of 
the  gymnasia.  This  gymnasium  had,  in  1837,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  pupils,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed 
by  fourteen  teachers  and  six  assistants.  The  second  and 
third  classes  are  subdivided  into  two  parts,  called  upper  and 

•  Director  Spillcke,  to   whom  I  am  indebted  for  opportunitiea  of  Tisiting 
both  institutions,  and  for  printed  and  MS.  documents  relating  to  them. 
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lower,  pursuing  difierent  courses,  and  both  divisions  of  the 
third  class  are  again  subdivided  into  two  others,  for  the  con- 
venience of  instruction.  The  course  in  each  class  occupies  a 
year,  except  in  the  first,' which  is  of  two  years.  Pupils  who 
enter  in  the  lowest  class,  and  go  regularly  through  the  studies, 
will  thus  remain  nine  years  in  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers' 
of  the  several  classes  in  1837  were,  in  the  first,  fifly-four;  in 
the  upper  second,  thirty-two;  lower  second,  forty-seven ;  upper 
third  division,  first,  or  A,  thirty-six;  second  division,  or  B, 
thirty-six;  lower  third, division  first, or  A,  thirty-eight;  division 
second,  or  B,  thirty-two;  fourth  class,  fifty-five;  fifth,  fifty- 
seven  ;  and  sixth,  fifty.  Each  division  averages,  therefore,  nearly 
forty-four  pupils,  who  are  at  one  time  under  the  charge  of 
one  teacher.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  the  same  number  left  the  gymnasium;  of  these, 
twenty-one  received  the  certificate  of  maturity  to  pass  to  the 
university,  viz.,  ten  who  intended  to  study  law,  three  medicine, 
five  theology,  one  theology  and  philology,  one  philosophy,  and 
one  political  economy,  finance,  &c,  (cameralistic).  Of  these  all 
but  five  were  two  years  in  the  first  class;  out  of  this  number  two 
were  two  years  and  a-half  in  the  first  class,  and  three  more  had 
been  in  the  gymnasium  less  than  two  years,  having  entered  it  in 
the  first  class.  The  average  age  at  leaving  the  gymnasium 
was  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  the  greatest  and  least,  respect- 
ively, twenty-two  and  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  It 
appears,  thus,  that  on  the  average,  the  pupils  actually  enter  at 
ten,  and  remain  nine  years,  as  required  by  rule. 

The  Cologne  Real  Gymnasium. — This  name  is  explained, 
the  former  part  by  the  quarter  of  the  city  of  Berlin  in  which  the 
institution  is  placed,  and  the  term  "  real"  from  the  introduction 
of  a  greater  amount  of  the  scientific  branches,  called  ''  real,'* 
than  is  contained  in  the  courses  of  the  gymnasia  in  general. 
This  institution  was  placed  upon  its  present  footing  in  1824, 
and  received  its  full  development  in  1829.^ 

*  It  was  founded  by  Professor  Fischer,  well  known  by  his  work  on  physics, 
and  is  now  directed  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  August,  who  has  followed  in  the  steps 
of  Fischer  in  matters  both  of  science  and  education. 
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The  admission  of  pupils  takes  place  twice  a-year,  namely, 
at  Easter  and  in  October.  The  limits  of  age  beyond  which  a 
youth  cannot  enter  are  eight  and  thirteen  years.  The  qualifi- 
cations are  nearly  those  already  referred  to. 

There  were,  in  1836-7,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils 
in  this  institution,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed  by 
eleven  teachers  and  ten  assistants.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  are  divided  into  two  parts,  forming,  in  fact,  like 
the  divisions  in  the  other  gymnasium,  distinct  classes.  The 
number  of  the  several  classes  are:  first  class,  twenty-one;  upper 
second  class,  twenty-three;  lower  second  class,  fourteen;  upper 
third  class,  forty;  lower  third,  sixty-six;  fourth  class,  division  A» 
sixty-nine;  fourth  class,  division  B,  sixty-four;  fifth  class,  fifty- 
nine  ;  sixth  class,  forty-three.  There  is  the  mark  of  a  rising  in- 
stitution in  the  large  numbers  of  the  lower  classes.  In  1835, 
eight  pupib  passed  to  the  university,  and  in  1836  four,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  number  went  to  other  avocations 
with  certificates. 

The  Gymnasium  of  Pforta  originated  in  the  sequestration  of 
the  funds  of  a  monastery,  by  the  electoral  Prince  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  first  pupils  were 
admitted  in  1543.  In  1815  the  school  passed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prussian  government,  and  the  courses  were  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  other  gymnasia  of  Prussia.*  The  founda- 
tion yields  a  revenue  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  number  of  pupils,  in  1838,  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  to  which  it  is  restricted.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  are  in  part  or  entirely  beneficiaries.  These  are 
called  "alumni,"  or  "intraners,"  while  the  others,  termed  "ex- 
traners,"  receive  their  education  free,  but  lodge  in  the  houses 
of  the  professors-t 

Pupils  are  admitted  by  the  provincial  school-board  at  Mag- 

•  To  th6  present  rector,  Dr.  Kirchncr,  I  am  indebted  for  a  very  kind  reocp- 
Uon  at  Uiifl  school,  the  more  acceptable  that,  during  the  winter,  at  which  timo 
my  visit  was  made,  the  viUage  near  is  quite  out  of  Uic  way  of  ordinary  travel, 
and  but  scantily  provided  with  accommodation  adapted  to  the  sesMii. 

t  Paymg  one  hundred  and  scventy-five  doUani  per  annum  for  lodging,  &c. 
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deburgh,  in  part  on  direct  application,  and  in  part  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  certain  communes  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  who 
have  a  right  to  the  places.  The  rules  of  application  having 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  claim  of  the  applicant  found  valid,  he  is 
sent  by  the  school-board  to  Pforta  for  examination.  This  re- 
quires the  qualifications  for  the  third  class  of  an  ordinary  gyin- 
nasium,  only  the  three  upper  classes  existing  in  this  school,  and 
is  very  rigid. 

The  two  lower  classes  of  the  school  are  subdivided  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  second  and  third  in  the  gymnasia  gene- 
rally. The  instructors  are  a  rector,  an  inspector,  six  professors, 
and  four  adjuncts,  besides  four  masters  for  vocal  music,  writing, 
drawing,  and  dancing.  The  course  in  each  entire  class  is  two 
years,  so  that  in  six  years  an  intelligent  and  industrious  pupil 
may  pass  through  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers  of  these 
classes  and  divisions  were,  in  1837,  after  the  Easter  examina- 
tion— ^first  class,  thirty-five;  second  class.  A,  twenty-one;  second 
class,  B,  thirty-one;  third  class.  A,  forty-two;  third  class,  B, 
forty-four;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  twenty-two  graduates;  of  these,  seven  passed 
to  the  university  to  study  medicine,  four  to  study  law,  four  law 
and  political  economy,  three  theology,  one  law  and  philosophy, 
one  philology,  one  philology  and  natural  philosophy,  and  one 
philology  and  mathematics. 

To  give  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  minutiae  of  their  grammar  studies  in  the  classics,  as 
well  as  to  relieve  the  professors,  six  hours  of  special  recitation 
are  made  by  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class,  four 
in  Latin  and  two  in  Greek  to  members  of  the  first  class.  For 
nine  days  before  the  half-yearly  examinations  there  are  no 
recitations,  the  pupils  being  employed  in  preparation  in  theur 
study-rooms. 

•The  collection  of  models  for  the  course  of  drawing  and  of 
physical  apparatus  is  small,  but  is  increased  annually  by  means 
of  a  special  appropriation. 

The  pupils  are  divided  for  study  into  twelve  groups,  each 

60 
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one  of  i^hich  occq)ie8  a  room.  The  study-rooms  contain* 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  a  number  of  tables,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  the  books  and  papers  of  the  pupils,  each  table  having 
seats  at  it  for  four.  One  of  the  first  class  sits  at  each  study- 
table,  and  has  charge  of  the  others  at  his  table,  his  duty  being 
to  assist  them  in  their  lessons,  as  well  as  to  keep  order;  in  these 
offices  he  is  aided  by  a  member  of  the  second  class.  The  other 
two  seats  are  occupied  by  members  of  the  lower-second  and  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  A  popU  of  the  first  class 
is  selected  to  superintend  each  room,  under  the  direction  of  |i 
professor,  who,  in  weekly  turn,  from  which  the  director  and 
ecclesiastical  inspector  are  excepted,  has  special  chaige  of  the 
discipline  and  studies,  and  who  occupies,  during  this  week  of 
duty,  a  room  in  the  building  with  the  pupils.  The  selected 
pupils,  called  inspectors,  have  a  right  to  punish  so  fieir  as  to 
confine  a  pupil  to  the  study-room  during  play-hours,  but  are 
required,  in  grave  cases,  to  report  to  the  professor  on  du^ 
(hebdomedarius),  or  to  the  director.  No  violence  is  aUowed 
from  them  to  the  other  puj»ls.  They  are  chosen  every  six 
months  by  the  professors.  The  professor  on  duty  conducts  the 
prayers  in  the  morning,  and  visits  the  dormitories  and  study- 
rooms  after  the  pupils  have  risen  and  after  they  retire,  presides 
at  the  table,  and  superintends  the  special  recitations  made  by 
the  younger  to  the  elder  pupils. 

In  the  dormitories,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  six  sections, 
each  one  composed  of  two  study-divisions,  and  occupying  a 
dormitory.  The  two  inspectors  of  studies  have  charge  of  these 
rooms,  one  of  them  alternately  superintending  the  rising  and 
retiring  of  the  pupils.  Both  sleep  in  the  room  with  their  divi- 
sions, and  one  retires  with  them.  The  same  arrangement  is 
followed  in  washing.  The  pupils  bring  water  for  their  rooms, 
but  other  menial  offices  are  done  by  servants.  The  pupils 
who  board  in  the  institution  (intraners,  or  alumni)  are  so  ar- 
ranged at  meals  as  to  intermingle  the  different  classes;  thus, 
one  from  the  first  class,  then  one  from  the  second,  then  one 
from  the  third,  are  next  to  each  other,  and  so  on,  throughout  the 
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school,  as  far  as  the  unequal  numbers  of  the  classes  permit 
The  first  class  pupils  carve»  and  distribute  the  Sunday's  allow- 
ance of  wine. 

Simple  cases  of  discipline  are  disposed  of  by  the  inspectors, 
or  the  professor  on  duty  (hebdomedarius),  or  the  rector,  or,  if 
occurring  in  the  recitation-room,  by  the  professor  in  whose 
room  it  occurs.  More  difficult  ones  are  reported  to  the  board 
of  professors,  which  meets  for  this  purpose,  and  to  discuss  the 
general  concerns  of  the  institution,  once  a  week.  The  highest 
punishment,  consistent  with  retaining  the  pupil,  is  solitary  con- 
finement, with  a  regimen  of  bread  and  water;  for  ofiences  re- 
quiring great  severity,  dismission  is  applied.  The  inspectors  of 
studies  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
professors.  The  rector  presides  at  them,  and  reports  are  re- 
ceived from  the  hebdomedarius  and  inspectors,  and  instructions 
are  issued  to  them.  The  following  provision  of  discipline  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial.  Every  pupil,  on  his  admission, 
is  assigned  to  the  guardianship  of  a  professor,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  look  to  his  well-being  in  every  respect,  to  keep  his 
accounts,  and  correspond  with  his  parents.  The  extraners 
dwell  entirely  with  the  professors,  liaving  study-rooms  in  their 
houses. 

The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  receives  much  attention. 
A  fine  garden  is  attached  to  the  school,  in  which  gymnastics, 
are  practised.  Frequent  walks  are  taken,  when  the  weather 
permits,  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  the  pupils  bathe  in 
a  neighbouring  stream.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
long  excursions  are  made  to  the  mountains  in  tRe  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  professors  and  their  families. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  is  controlled  by  a 
steward,  who  is  directly  responsible  to,  and  whose  accounts  are 
inspected  by,  an  agent  from  the  ministry  of  finance  of  the  king- 
dom. The  farm  is  rented  to  an  individual,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  supply  of  the  common  table. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follows.  Rise  at  6i 
A.  M.,  have  prayers  at  6),  and  breakfast  Instruction  begins 
at  7.    Study  from  8  to  9.    Recitation  firom  9  to  10.    Study 
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from  10  to  11.  Recitation  from  11  to  12.  At  12  dine,  and 
have  recreation  until  2  P.  M.  Recitation  from  2  to  4.  Study 
and  teaching  of  the  third  class  by  the  first,  from  4  to  5.  Study 
from  6  to  7.  Supper  at  7,  and  prayers.  Study  until  9.  The 
under  classes  retire,  and  the  first  class  study  until  10.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  rise  an  hour  earlier,  and  have  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  go  to  bathe  between  5  and  7,  instead  of  studying. 

In  this  arrangement  the  study  and  recitation  hours  succeed 
each  other  in  turn,  and  such  is  the  general  rule,  which  is,  bow- 
ever,  broken  in  upon  by  the  voluntary  courses,  and  also  by 
those  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  Hebrew,  which  are  not 
attended  by  all  the  pupils. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  the  three  foregoing  gymnasia.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  three  of  these 
gymnasia,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  in- 
struction, mathematics  (including  arithmetic,,  algebra,  and 
geometry),  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  history, 
geography,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  Hebrew  for 
theologians.  In  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  there  is  a 
course  of  the  elements  of  philosophy.  In  the  real  gymnasium 
there  are  courses  of  English,  of  technology,  and  of  chemistry. 
At  Pforla,  dancing  is  taught  as  the  means  of  giving  an  easy 
carriage,  and  with  gymnastics  and  swimming,  in  their  appro- 
priate seasons,  as  a  means  of  health.  So  different  are  the  ideas 
which  prevail  in  Germany  from  those  which  have  the  ascend- 
ancy among  us,  that  in  this  institution,  directed  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  under  clerical  authority  in  its  minuter  regulations, 
occasional  balls  are  given,  in  which  the  first  class  are  allowed 
to  take  a  part 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  full  view  of  the  differences  in  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  these  institutions,  I  have  placed  their 
details*  in  parallel  columns  upon  the  same  page,  reserving  re- 
marks upon  them  until  the  close  of  this  exposition.  This  ab- 
stract of  tlie  courses  will  be  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the 

*  Taken  from  the  programmes  for  the  summer  term  of  1836,  and  the  winter 
of  1836-7,  kindly  furnished  me  on  my  visits  to  the  several  schools,  by  the 
directors  Spillekc,  August,  and  Kirchncr. 
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time  occupied  in  each  branch  during  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction.  The  numbers  attached  to  the  names  of  the  different 
classes  show  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week  in  the 
regular  branches  in  which  the  division  of  classes  takes  place. 
In  like  manner,  the  numbers  attached  to  the  several  subjects  of 
study  show  how  many  hours  are  occupied  per  week  in  each 
of  the  subjects  by  the  several  classes.  The  course  of  the  Pforta 
school  begins  only  with  the  third  class,  and  hence  the  right 
hand  column  is  vacant  in  the  lower  classes.  The  four  lower 
classes  of  the  real  gymnasium  may  be  taken  as  equivalents  to 
the  three  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium;  the  classes  do 
not  precisely  correspond,  but  the  leading  features  of  the  courses 
of  all  above  the  lower  third  are  similar. 

The  extemporalia  spoken  of  m  the  courses  of  language,  con- 
sist of  written  translations  made  on  the  spot  by  the  pupils  into 
a  foreign  language,  of  sentences  spoken  in  the  vernacular  by 
the  teacher.  These  sentences  are,  of  course,  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  are  prepared  beforehand  by  the 
teacher  who  renders  them,  especially  in  the  early  parts  of  the 
course,  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  on  which  the 
pupil  is  engaged,  or  of  peculiarities  of  idiom  to  which  his  atten- 
tion is  called. 

FhbderickWilliam       Real  GrxNAsitrx.         Gymnasium  of 
Gymnasium.  Schulpfohta. 

Sixth  Class,  thirty  hours.      Sixth  Class,  thirty  hours. 

XfOltn,  ten  hours.  Xoitn,  four  hours. 

Inflections    of  nouns.        Inflections  of  the  parts 

&C.  Comparbons.   Con-  of  speech  preceding  the 

jugation  of  the  indicative  regular    verbs     in    Olto 

moods  of  regular  and  of  Schulz*s  school  grammar, 

some    irregular     verbs.  A  written  exerdse  once  a 

Translation  from  Blume*s  week, 
elementary  book.    Exer- 
cises fix)m  Blume.    Ex- 
temporalia. 

Oerman,  four  hours.  Otrmanf  four  hours. 

Etymology  and   syn-         Grammar.        Syntax, 
tax.  Exercises  in  writing    Reading  exercises  in  Au- 
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FbxdbbiokWilliak     Rsal  GrxNAinni.         GrwKAMnjm  of 
Gtmnasiux.  Schvlffokta. 


apcm  mbjeets  prenontlj  gott's  reader.    Namtian 

murated.     Erercieea  in  of  storiea   told    by    tha 

orthographj,  reading,  and  ieacber.    Declamation, 
declaiming. 

fy»ek,  !]>»•  hoai..  lyeneh,  fy^haan.    ' 

Etymology,  to  indode  «  Elementa  of  grammaf 
thfl   auxiliary  Torba,  in«  t^  the  regolarTerba.  Read- 
Herrmann's     grammar,  ing    and    translation    in 
Oral  and  written  ezer-  Hecker'a  Reader, 
daea.  Reading  and  trana- 
htion.    Ererciaea  on  the 
rolea  from  the  grammar. 

E^igiom,  two  hoara.  ReUgum,  two  hoora. 

Bible  history   of  tha        BiUe  history.  Ezplana- 

Old    Testament     Com-  tionofLnther'sCatechism. 

mitting  to  memory  se-  Committing   to   memory 

lected  feraea.  BiUe  stories  and  verses. 

Otograpky,  two  hoars.         Oeograpkff^  fbai  hoora. 

Delineation  of  the  out-        General  geography,  ao- 
linea  of  Europe,  Afiica,    cording  to  A.  Korschel- 
Asia,  and  America,  from    mann*a  outline, 
determinate  pointa  given. 
Diviaiona  of  the  coon* 
tries,  with  their  principal 
cities,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains. 

Hutory,  two  hours. 

Biographies  from  gene- 
ral history. 

Aritknuiief  four  hours.         ArUkmetie,  five  hours. 
The  four  ground  rules.        The    elementary   rules 
with  denominate  whole    with  whole  numbers, 
numbers.   Their  applica- 
tions. 

Writings  three  hours.  Wriiing^  three  hours. 

EHcroents  of  round  and  Elements  of  forms  of 

running  hand.  Dictation,  writing.      Writing    from 

Writing  from  copy-slips,  copy-slips. 

Drawings  two  hours.  Drawings  two  hours. 

Exercises  in  drawing        Drawing  of  lines  and 
llnea.  other    exercises    of    the 

hand.    Drawing  from  en* 
gravings. 
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GYMKunm  OF 

SiJHVIiFFOXTA. 


FuTH  Clam,  twentj-nme 
hoars.       « 

Xiof tn,  ten  hotin. 

Etjrmologj.  Use  of  the 
prepodtions.  The  ao- 
ensatiTe  befiire  an  infini- 
tiTe,  jvactiaed  orallj^and 
m  writing,  an^  extern* 
pore,  and  in  ezerdfee; 
Tranalationa  from 
Bhime*8  Reader. 

German,  fi)or  home. 

Paraing,  reading,  and 
duft^tnu^iCTi,     Bxerciaes 

on  narratioDi. 

.n^eiicA,  three  hocue. 

Etymologj,  by  oral 
and  written  exereiaea. 
Easier  stories  fhxn  Herr- 
mann's Reader. 

JZeZJ^riM,  two  hoars. 

Explanation  of  the  gos- 
pels, acoording  to  St 
Matthew  and  St  Lake. 
Committing  to  memory 
the  principal  fiieti. 

Cfeograpkfff  two  hours. 

Review  of  the  last 
year's  coarse.  Rivers  and 
moontains  of  Europe, 
and  chief  towns,  in  con- 
nexion. 


.  * 


FiiTB  Clais,  thirty  hoars. 

Zettii,  six  hoars. 
-  InjSections  of  words,  In- 
tluding  th*e  verba,   ft«n 
Schus*s  gramma^  TVsns^ 
lations  in   Augost's  and 
Gedike*s  Reader. 


G^ermoii,  ftor  hoars. 
Syntax.    Weekly  writ- 
ten exerdsea.    Orthogra- 
phy.   Declamation. 

JFVead^  three  hoars. 
Irregular  verhs.  Trane- 
latiooa  from  German  into 
French,  and  vice-versa. 

12e%ioii,  two  hoars. 

Ecplanation  of  Luther's 
Catechism.  Excerpts  from 
the  New  Testament  Com- 
mitting to  memory  ftcts 
and  verses. 

Otograjlktf^  one  hoar. 

Review  of  the  last  year's 
course. 


ilnMmette,  ftor  houn. 

Review  of  the  preced- 
ing.   Fractions. 


Jitftory,  three  hours. 

Extracts  from  fiottiger's 
General  History,  relating 
to  aneient  history  and  the 
middle  ages. 

ilrtlftmelic,  three  hours. 
Review    of    fractions. 
Loss  and  gain.    Easy  ex- 
amples  of    interest   and 
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FesdbbickWuxiak     Rsjx  Gyxvasiux. 
Gtmhaiiuk. 

pnctioe.  Mental  aritlmie- 
tic,  the  four  groand  rules 
in  whole  numbers  and 
fractions.  Solution  of  easy 
questions. 

Gtometryt  two  hoim. 
Introductory  ezenases. 

Writings  two  hours. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 


Gykhasiuh  of 
Sghvlffosta. 


Writings  two  hoars. 

Rnnnin^hand  from 
oopy-slips. 

I}ruunMg%  two  hours. 

Drawings  from  bodies, 
terminated  by  planes  and 
straight  lines. 


FouBTH  Clam,  twenty- 
eight  hours. 

Xa<tii,  ten  hours. 

Renew  of  etymology. 
Tlie  prindpal  rules  en- 
forced by  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  and  extem- 
poralia.  Translation  from 
Jacob's  Reader  and  Com. 
Nepos. 


Persian,  three  hours. 

Compositi<»is  on  sub- 
ject! previously  read.  De- 
clamation. Reading  from 
Kalisch*s  Reader.  Pars- 
ing. 

JVeneA,  two  hours. 

Review  of  etymology. 
Irregular  verbs.  Reci- 
procal verbs.  Anecdotes 
and  narrations  firom 
Herrmann's  Grammar, 
and  committing  the  prin- 
cipal to  memory. 


Drawings  two  hours. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 


Singings  two  hours. 
Knowledge  of  notes. 

LowxE  FouBTHgthirtyHwo 
hours. 

Xof  in,  six  hours. 

Exercises,  from  Au- 
gust's Practical  Exercises, 
in  inflections.  Syntax  from 
August's  Guide  to  Trans- 
lation. Written  exercises, 
extemporalia.  Translation 
of  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  Blume's  Reader.  Irregfu- 
lar  inflections. 

German^  three  hours. 
Grammar,    with     oral 
and  written  exercises. 


French^  three  hours. 

Irregular  declensions. 
Translation  from  Ilecker's 
Reader.  Translations  from 
Duvinage.  Rules  from 
Knebel's  Grammar. 
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FhbdssiokWixxiau     Real  GTMNAsnm. 
Gymnasium. 


GnncAsiuM  of 

SCHULPFOBTA. 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Gospel,  according  to 
8t  Matthew,  explained. 
Verses  and  psalms  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

Oeograpky,  three  hours. 

Political  geography  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Review  of 
the  geography  of  the 
other  parti  of  the  world. 


Arilhmeiiet  three  hours. 
Review  of    fractions. 
Simple    and    compound 
proportion.    Partnership. 
Simple  interest 

Oemnetry,  one  hour. 
Knowledge  of  forms, 
treated  inductively. 


Writing,  two  hours. 
Running-hand,     from 
copy-slips. 

Drawings  two  hours. 

From  bodies  bounded 
by  curved  lines. 


Religion,  one  hour. 

Bible  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  Exercises. 
Verses  learned  by  heart 

Geography,  one  hour. 

Grermany  in  particular. 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia. 


History,  two  hours. 

General  history.  Mo- 
dem history,  with  special 
reference  to  German  his- 
tory. 

Ariihnutie,  two  hours. 

Loss  and  gain.  Interest 
August's  Complete  Manual 
of  Mathematics,  parts  1 
to  7. 

Geometry,  four  hours. 

Parts  1  to  7  of  August's 
Manual  of  Mathematics. 

Natural  IRstory,  four 
hours. 

General  view  of  tho 
throe  kingdoms  of  nature. 
Natural  history  of  the 
mammalia,  with  demon- 
strations at  the  royal  mu- 
seum. 

Writing,  one  hour. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 

Drawing,  two  hours. 

From  drawings  by  tho 
teacher. 

Singing,  two  hours. 
Two  and  three  ports. 
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FbbderickWilliah     Real  Gtmkasiuu.  Gthvabtum,  of 

Gtmnasiuic.  Schulpfosta. 

Vrm  Fourth  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin,  six  hours. 

Declensions.  Transla- 
tion from  Gedike*s  Chrcs- 
tomathj.  Exorcises  from 
August's  Guide.  Extem- 
poralia. 

German,  three  hours. 

Particles.       Synonima< 
Exorcises  of  stylo.    Oral        ' 
expositions. 

French,  throe  hours. 

TVanslation  fh)m  tho 
French  of  Dnvinoge's 
Guide.  From  tlie  Ger- 
man of  Beanvais.  First 
port  of  Knehel's  Gram- 
mar. Exercises  and  ex- 
tsmporalia. 

Rdigion,  one  hour. 

Chief  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity and  morals.  Exer- 
cises. History  of  the  New 
Testament     Exercises. 

Geography,  two  hours. 

The  Germanic  Confcd. 
The  Austrian  states. 

History,  two  hours. 
History    of    Grermany, 
and  sketch  of  tho  French 
revolution. 

Arithmetic,  two  hours. 

Partnership.  Interest 
Exchange. 

Geometry,  foui  hours. 

Ports  5  to  9  of  August's 
ManuaL 

Natural  History,  four 
hours. 

Terminology  of  botany. 
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Gymnasium  of 
scuulpfosta, 


FbederickWilliam     Real  Gtmnashtm. 
Gymnasium. 

Natural  history  of  birds, 
with  demonstrations  at  the 
royal  muscom. 

Writing,  one  hour. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 

Dramng,  two  hours. 
As  in  the  sixth  doss. 

Singingj  two  hours. 
This  class  is  voluntary. 


liOWXK  TniKD,  thirty       Lowkr  Tuird,  thirty-ono       Lower  Thikd,  thirty 
hours.  hours.  hours. 


Latin,  eight  hours. 

Syntax.  Rules  of  cases 
from  Zumpt.  Exercises 
and  extern  poralia.  In- 
flections formerly  learn- 
ed rcTiowed.  Cornelius 
Ncpos. 


Cfreek,  six  hours. 

Etymology,  from  Butt- 
mann*s  Grammar  to  re- 
gular verbs,  incL  Trans- 
lation from  Greek  into 
Grcrman  from  Jacob*s, 
from  German  intoGicck 
from  Hcss*s  Elxerciscs. 

Oerman,  two  hours. 

Compositions  in  narra- 
tion and  description.  De- 
clamation. 


Frejuh,  two  hours. 

Repetition  of  inflec- 
tions, and  exercises  by 
extemporalia  and  in  writ- 
ing. Translation  of  the 
fables  from  Herrmann's 
Reading  Book,  2d  coume. 


Latin,  seven  hours. 

Gedike*s  Chrestoraathy. 
Grammar,  from  August's 
Guide.  Exercises  and  ex- 
temporalia. O.  Schulz's 
Latin  Anthology. 


Oreek,  four  hours. 

Inflections  to  the  verbs 
in  /uf.  Translation  from 
Buttmann's  Compendium. 


German,  three  hours. 

Principles  of  versifica- 
tion,  from  Wakkernagors 
collection  of  the  German 
poets.  Selections  from  tlio 
grammar.    Essays. 

French,  three  hours. 

Ancient  and  modem 
Greece  of  Duvinago. 
Grammar.  Exercises  and 
extemporalia. 


Latin,  fourteen  hours. 

Ctcsar  B.  Gull,  book  5 
and  book  1.  Corn.  Nep. 
Atlicus.  Prefiice.  Milt 
Themistoc.  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses, books  8 
and  2,  expurg.  Prosody. 
Zumpt's  Grammar.  Ex- 
ercises and  extemporalia. 

Greek,  five  hours. 

Translation  ftoni  Ja. 
cob's  Elements.  Geogra- 
phical division  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  Inflections 
to  irregular  verbs,  from 
Buttmann's  Exercises. 

German,  two  hours. 

Written  and  oral  exer- 
cises.   Declamation. 


French. 

See  remarks  at  the 
close,  the  class  divisions 
in  this  course  not  corres- 
ponding with  those  of  the 
others. 


ItEAL   GvMHABIUJi. 


Btligiort,  two  houra. 
Moiala  and  ChriHlion 
fiulh. 
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Gtxrasi 

ScBwr 

Ittligiim,  nao  boor.  Rttigiont  tv 

Cdlcchiiatinn    OD    tlio        IlUtoryon 

gospel    accoiding;   to   SL    1;  from  Ihe  ' 

Luke.  mcnf,  pditl;  rt 

pol  Bccoriling  i 

read  nnd  cil>b 

from  Uic  Bib: 


Geography,  Iwo  hours. 
Physical      geoeraphy. 
Europe    BDd    tlic    oUicr 
puU  of  (he  world. 

Gtography.  one  hour. 
GcDcrd    gcogiophy   of 
Europe.- 

General 

America    ani 
and  middle  At 

Hittuiy,  two  bouis. 
Generiil    view   of  an- 
cient and  modem  liietory. 

Hittory,  tliroo  boura. 

Roman    liisWry,      An- 
cieol      googrnpliy     from 
Sclimidt.   AncicM  Milurr 

from  Schmidt. 

mt&ematici.  Tour  houra. 

MuHicmtlio,  five  hours. 

Legend  re's  Geometry, 
bookl.     Dcciradfc    A!- 
gebm.    Square  ond  cube 

porta  lOondll.  Algebm. 
Powers.        Ev]Liaro      root- 
Simple  cqimtioni.  Solution 

of   CIUliplfB. 

Vulgar   ui< 

lioDs     depend 
these  propcrtic 

jDrounny,  two  iioura. 
Introduction  to   iand- 
flcnpo  drawing. 

rl    I'/iilntapiy,  two 
hoiirti. 

>r  [ihjiicB  anil 
of  chemistry, 

natural  HUtory,  two 

hoUTR. 

Amphibti    nnd    Rshoa. 
LinnKaa  sjaicin.    Eicur- 

Besides  these  regular  studies  in  the  real  gymnasium,  occupying 
hours  per  wcok,  thcro  ore  lliouc  which  msy  be  aubntilutcd  fiir  Greek,  c 
voluntarily,  Y[z.—Eaglith,  two  hours.  Inflections  of  different  parts  ■ 
Irregnlor  verba.    BeadiDg  from  Hort's  Reader  and  fVnm  Hcttssi's  Nc 
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Reader.  Wriiing  and  drawing,  two  hours  each,  for  those  pupils  who  do  not 
take  a  part  in  the  singing  lessons  of  two  hours,  wliicli  will  bo  more  fidly  spokca 
of  at  tlic  cIoBC.    The  some  exercises  arc  continued  in  the  following  class. 


FhedebickWilliam      Real  Gymxasium. 
Gymnasium. 


UrPER  Third  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Xo/if},  ten  hours. 

Division  L  Syntax, 
from  Zumpt  Review  of 
the  preceding  course. 
Oral  exercises  in  con- 
struction of  sentences. 
Written  exercises  and  cx- 
tcmporalia.  Ca)sar  Bell. 
Gall.,  books  1,  2,  and  7, 
in  part  Ovid's  JMcta- 
morphoscs,  extracts  from 
books  7  and  8.  Prosody, 
rules  from  Zumpt. 

Greek,  six  hours. 

Division!,  Etymology, 
from  Buttman's  Gram- 
mar.  Oral  and  written 
exercises  and  extern pora> 
lia.  Jacob's  Reader. 

Oerman,  two  hours. 

Examination  of  exer- 
cises on  historical  sub- 
jects. Poetical  selections 
for  declamation. 

French,  two  hours. 

Exercises  in  transla- 
tion.  Written  exercises. 
Extemporalia. 


Upper  Third  Class, 
t]iirty.ouo  hours. 

Latin,  seven  liours. 

August's  Libamenta. 
Courses,  tlirec  and  four. 
Syntax.  Exercises  and  ex- 
tciiiijoralio.  Ovid's  Mcta- 
nior[)hoses,  books  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  excerpts.  Writ- 
ten translations.  Commit- 
ting to  memory  remark- 
able passages.  Prosody. 
Theory  of  hexameters. 


Oreek,  four  hours. 

Review  and  extension 
of  the  preceding  course. 
M atthim's  Greek  Reader. 


Gymnasium  op 

ScUULrFOBTA. 

Upper  Third  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin,  fourteen  hours. 

Cicero,  Lslius,  Cato 
major.  Coisar,  Bell.  Civ., 
books  2  and  3,  in  part. 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
books  4, 5,  and  G,  excerpt. 
Zumpt's  Grammar.  In- 
flections. Syntax.  Exer- 
cises and  extemporalia. 
Exercises  in  prosody. 


Religion,  two  hours. 
Principal  passages  from 


German,  three  hours. 

Readinnr  aTid  comment- 
ingoii  the  German  classics. 
Exercises,  witli  rules  for 
style     Free  delivery. 

French,  three  hours. 

Selections  from  Mignot, 
Thiers,  &C.,  and  from 
Herrmann  and  Btlclmcr's 
Manual.  Exercises  in 
speaking  and  writing. 
Extemporalia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 
Gospel,  according  to  St 


Greek,  five  hours. 

Xcnoplion,  Cyrop.,  ex- 
tracts from  books  2  and 
3.  Buttmann's  Gram- 
mar. Irregular  verbs,  &c 
Ditfurt's  Vocab.  Greek 
Exercises. 

German,  two  hours. 

Correction  of  exercises. 
Declamation.  Prosody, 
from  Hcisc  Rules  for 
formation  of  sentences. 

French, 
See  close  of  this  list 


Religion,  two  hours. 
History  of  the  Old  and 
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FrbderickWilliam 
Gymnasium. 

the  i^ospels  gone  over. 
General  view  of  the  Old 
TestamoDt  writings. 

Hittory  and  Cfeography, 
four  hours. 

Roman  history,  fh)m 
the  Panic  Wars  to  the 
destruction  of  the  west- 
em  empire.  History  of 
the  middle  ages,  three 
hours.  Review  of  the 
&fe  general  divisions  of 
the  world,  one  hour. 

Mathematie9^  four  hours. 
Geometry.  Legendre, 
books  1  and  2,  and  part 
of  3.  Algebra,  with  ezcr* 
cises  from  Meyer  Hirsch. 


Real  Gymnasium. 

Mark,  with  catechization 
upon  it 


HUtory  and    Geography^ 
three  hours. 

History  of  the  middle 
ages.  Review  of  geogra- 
phy. 


Gymnashtm  of 
schulpfobta. 

New  Covenants,  with  le- 
lerenoes  to  the  Bible. 


Oeography  and  HUtory^ 
throe  hour& 

Geography  and  history 
of  Europe&n  states,  par- 
ticularly of  the  German 
Confederation,  from  Dit- 
tcnbcrgcr*8  Instructor. 


LowzR  SccoND  Class, 
thirtyone  hours. 

ZdUin,  eight  hours. 

Extracts  from  Livy  and 
Oesar  de  Bell.  Civ.  Re- 
view of  Bell.  Gall.,  books 
2  and  3.  Syntax.  Exer- 
cises and  cxtcmporalio. 
Committing  to  memory 
exercises  from  Livy  and 
CiBsar.  Ovid*8  Metamor- 
phoses, books  11  to  14. 


3iaihematie8j  six  hours. 
Simple  and  quadratic 
equations.  Theorems  frt>m 
general  theory  of  equa- 
tions. Mensuration  of  re- 
gular polygons  and  circles. 

Natural  Higtary^  (bur 
hours. 

Botany,  according  to  the 
natural  system.  Natural 
history  of  worms. 

Lower  Second  Class, 
tliirty  hours. 

Latin^  seven  hours. 
Half  the  year  witli  up- 
per third.  The  other  half: 
Sallust,  Bell.  Ju^.,  book  1. 
Virgil's  iEncid,  books  1 
and  2.  Exercises  and  ex- 
temporalia. 


hbthematiea^  four  houra. 
Algebra.  Simple  equa- 
tions. Equality  of  plane 
rectilinear  figures,  from 
Swinden.  Exorcises. 


Cheeky  six  hours.  Oreek^  four  hours. 

Homer's  Odys.,  11, 12,        As  in  the  upper   third 
13,  and   14.     Exercises    class, 
on  the  dialects.     Xeno- 
phon'8  Anab.  1,  2,  and 


Lower  Second  Class, 
tliirty  hours. 

Latin,  twelve  hours. 

Ciccro  Orationcs  in 
Cat.,  pro  Icg^c  Man  11.,  pro 
Arch  i  a.  Cic.  Selected 
epistles  from  Matthio. 
Exercises  from  Ovid,  fas- 
tis, and  Terence  Adel- 
phi.  Zumpt's  Grammar. 
Particles.  Syntax  Om. 
Exercises.  Extemporalio. 
Latin  verses. 

Greek,  five  hours. 

Xcnophon's  Anab.,  I, 
2,  and  part  of  3.  Homer's 
Odys.,  21  to  24.  Exer- 
cises. 
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Pabdebick William     Real  Gyxnastov, 
Gymnasiuh. 

part  of  3.  Excerpts  from 
tho  grunmar  reviewed. 
Ezerdses  and  cxtcmpo- 
ralia.  Sjmtax. 

HehreWf  two  hours. 

Grammar,  ondingr  with 
irregular  verbs.  Easier 
parts  of  historical  books 
of  Scripture  translated. 
Vocabulary  learned  by 
rote.  Exercises  on  regu- 
lar and  irregular  verbs 
out  of  the  recitation  room. 


Gymnasium  of 
schulffobta. 


Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Elements  of  grammar 
from  Gesenius.  Exer- 
cises in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Paradimes.  Vocabu- 
lary learned. 


Oerman^  two  hours. 

Correction  of  written 
exercises  and  essays. 
Exercises  of  delivery. 


JFVefidl,  two  hours. 

Voltalrc*s  Charles  XII. 
Exercises  and  extempora^ 
lia. 


Rdigion,  two  hours. 

Explanation  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with 
historical  sketches,  and  a 
view  of  the  life  of  early 
Christian  communities. 

iBstory,  three  hours. 

Roman  history,  fh>m 
tho  Punic  Wars.  History 
of  the  middle  ages  con- 
eluded.    General  view  of 
history. 


Oerman,  three  hours. 

In  summer  combined 
with  upper  third  class.  In 
winter,  reading  German 
classics.  Delivery.  Es- 
says. 

French,  three  hours. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  Selections  ftom 
BrQchner's  Reader.  Gram- 
matical exercises,  and 
translation  from  Knebcl*s 
Grammar.    Extcmporalia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  In  winter.  Chris- 
tian system  of  morals. 


Oerman,  two  hours. 

View  of  tho  principal 
epochs  in  the  liistory  of 
the  German  language. 
Princiides  of  inflection. 
Essays. 

French, 
See  dose  of  this  list 


Geography  and  Hittory, 
three  hours. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  In  winter,  with 
upper  second.  Modem 
history,  from  1660  to  1815, 
General  geography  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Gospel  according  to  St 
Mark,  with  suitable  illus- 
trations. Acts  of  tho 
Apostles,  in  part 


Hittory,  three  hoars. 

History  of  the  East 
and  of  the  Greeks,  with 
ancient  geography  from 
Lorontz*s  work. 
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FbedesickWilliam     Real  Gymnasiux.  GrMWAsnm  or 

Gymnasittm.  Schuufobta. 

Mathemaiietj  four  hours.     Mathematics,  five  hours.  MathenuUies,  four  hours. 

Gcom.  to  proportions        Simple    and    quadratic  Proportions.      Powcfb 

and  simplo  figures.  Ele-    equations.  Powers.  Roots,  and  roots.    Similarity  of 

ments  of  algebra.    Logo-    Logaritlmis.     Review    of  figures.     Circles,    from 

rithms.                               planimetry.    Stereometry.  Swinden.    Exerdses. 

Algebraic  exercises. 

Natural  Hittoryt  two  Natural  History,  two 

hours.  hours. 

BfinenJogy.     Botany,         Cryptogamic      plants, 
fspecially  of  native  plants.    Propagation  of  the  princi- 
pal cultivated  plants.    Mi- 
neralogy. 

PhysieSf  two  hours. 

General  properties  of 
bodies.  Solids,  from  Fisch- 
er's Natural  Philosophy. 

The  ooorses  of  English,  of  writing,  and  drawing,  arc  as  in  the  upper  third 
elass.   Besides  these,  two  hours  are  set  apart  for  conversation  in  the  French  Ian- 

guage,  and  exercises  in  extempore  writing. 

* 

VmtL  SxooNO  Class,          Upper  Second  Class,  Upper  Second  Class, 

thirty-two  hours.                  thirty-two  hours.  twenty-nine  hours. 

Latin,  nine  hours.               Latin,  seven  hours.  Latin,  eleven  hours. 

Cicero*8  Orations,  pro        Livy,  books  29,  30,  31 ,  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  Act 

Rose  Amor.,   do  Aniic,    and  33.   Terence,  Andria.  ii.    book    4.      Excerpts. 

deSenectute.  Livy,  books    Virgil's  iEncid,  books  7,  Livy,  pails  of  books  22 

22  to  25,  inclusive.    Vir-    8,  9,  and  10.    Cicero  do  and  23.    Tacitus.     Gcr- 

gil*s  .£neid,  books  1  and    Amic.     Grammatical  ex-  mania  excerpts.    Virgil's 

S.     Some  eclogues  and    orciscs  and  extemporalia.  ^ilncid,  books  9, 11,  and 

excerpts  firom  Georgics.  12.     Exercises  and  ex* 

Exerdses  and  extempo-  temporalis, 
ralia. 

Oreek^  six  hours.                 Greek,  four  hours.  Greek,  six  hours. 

Homer's  Iliad,  books  4        Homer's  Odys.,   books  Herodotus,    ports    of 

to  11,  inclusive.    Arrian    9  to  11.    Arrian  exped.  books  6  and  7.  Plutarch. 

Alex,  expedition,  books  1    Alex.,    books   2    and  3.  Excerpts  from  Alexander, 

and  2.  Buttmann'sGrom*    Grammatical       exercises  Homer's  Biad,  books  4 

mar,  with  exercises  and    and  extemporalia.  and  5.  Exercises  and  ox- 

extemporalia.                            •  temporalis. 
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FbsdebickWilliam     Real  Gtmnasiuic. 
Gymnasium. 


Hebrew^  two  hours. 

Books  of  Judges  and 
of  Ruth,  with  exercises 
of  syntax.  Easy  exer- 
cises, and  committing 
▼ocabulary  to  memory 
oat  of  the  class-room. 

Oerman^  two  hours. 
Essays.    Delivery. 


Frenehf  two  hours. 

Excerpts  from  Herr- 
mann and  BrQchner*s 
Manual  of  the  more  re- 
cent French  literature. 


Religiofi,  two  hours. 

Christian  &ith  and  mo- 
rals. 


Hittory,  three  hours. 

Review  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  geography,  using 
the  Latin  language. 

MaihemaHcSt  four  hours. 

Arithmetical  geometry 
and  plane  trigonometry. 
Algebraic  exercises.  Po* 
lygons.  Stereometry. 
Simple  and  quadratic 
equations. 

PAystcs,  two  hours. 
General  physics.  Elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 


Hebrew,  two  hours.* 

Historical  pieces  from 
Gesenius^B  Reader.  Book 
of  Genesis.  Exercises  in 
vowels  from  Hant8chke*s 
Reader.  Syntax. 

Germany  three  hours. 

Varieties  of  prose  and 
poetry,  with  examples. 
History  of  National  Lite- 
rature. Essays.   Delivery. 

French,  three  hours. 

Parts  of  the  Manual  of 
Ideler  and  Nolte,  viz.— ex- 
tracts from  RoUin,  Le  Sage, 
Molidre,  Dclavigne,  Slc 
Exercises  and  extempora- 
lia. 

Religum,  one  hour. 

Christian  system  of  re- 
ligion and  morals. 


History,  three  hours. 

Modern  history,  from 
1500  to  1815.  General 
geography  of  Europe. 

MathematieB,  six  hours. 
Plane  trigonometry  from 
Legendre.  Theory  of  the 
circle.  Logarithms.  Ste- 
reometry from  Legendre. 
Binomial.  Powers. 

Phynea,  three  hours. 

fSectricity  and  magnet- 
ism. Heat,Iight,  and  sound, 
from  Fischer^s  Physics. 


Gymnasium  of 
schulpfosta. 

Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Geseniua*s  Reader, 
parts  1  and  2.  Vocabu- 
lary. Greseniua's  Gram- 
mar. Verbs  and  adverbs. 
Writing  of  Hebrew  cha- 
racters. 

German,  two  hours. 
Elements  of  versifica- 
tion,   with    essays    and 
poetical  exercises. 

French, 

See  at  the  close  of  this 
list 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  writings,  and 
books  of  the  evangelical 
church.   Essays. 

History,  two  hoars. 

History  of  Rome  to  the 
monarchy,  with  a  geo- 
graphical introductioii 
from  Lorentz. 

Mathematics,  four  hours. 
Progressions  and  log»* 
rithms,  with  applications. 
Stereometry  and  plane 
trigonometry.  Exercises. 
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FsxdbbickWilliax     Real  GTMirAsnix.         GYMNAsnni  or 

GyMSAMIVU*  ScHrLPFOBTA. 

Metalloids,  acidi,  alki. 
lia,eurths,  from  Wflhler's 
Frinciplca.    Two  hoon  of 
Tolimtary  pnctice  in  the 
laboratory. 

Tlie  eoone  of  Engliah  in  the  real  gymoaaianiy  in  this  daas,  is  oontinood  bj 
rading  thfl  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  by  exercises  firom  the  grammar  of  BDrckhardt 
and  Jost  There  is  a  Tohutarj  eoorse  of  technology,  in  the  same  institntioo,  in 
this  daas,  two  hours  per  week,  including  a  discoasion  of  the  uses  of  animal  and 
f<^getaUe  prodacts  in  the  arts,  oils,  resins,  starch,  sugar,  dec.  Methods  of  making 
•eids,  salts,  glass,  earthenware,  dtc  This  class  is  attended  by  those  who  do  not 
■Cody  Greek.  The  courses  of  writing,  drawing,  Slc  are  continued  as  in  the  lower 
third  daas. 

FloLvr  Class,  thirty-one       Fnar  Class,  thirty-two      Fibst  Class,  twenty-nine 
hours.  hours.  hours: 

LsHm^  eight  hours.  Latins  six  hours.                  Zoltn,  ten  hours. 

Hbraoe's  Odes,  books  Horace's    Odes,     firom        Horace's  Odes,  book  4. 

3  and  4    Cicero  against  books  3  and  3.    Cicero  de  Carm.  Sec.  Epist,  book 

Yflrres.  Tacitns,  Annals,  Officiis.    Tadtus,  Annals,  1.  Cicero  Tusc  dispuL, 

books  11  and  12,  and  ex-  books  1, 2,and  3.  Extern-  books  1  and  4.    Tacitus, 

tracts  firom  3  to  fi.  CSoe-  poralia.    Written  transia-  Annals,  book  1.,  Plautus 

10^  Tosc.  quest    Extern-  tions  from  German  into  captiv.        Extcroporalia. 

pofe    translations    fi'om  Latin.  Dispatations.  Written  translations  fit>m 

German  into  Latin.    Ex-  German  into  Latin.   La- 

ercises.  Declamation.  tin  disputations, 

Oreekf  six  hours.  Oreek,  fom*  hours.  Greek,  six  hours. 
Hbmer*s   Uiad,    book  Homer's  Uiad,  books  5  Homer's  Iliad,  books 
16,  Odyssey,  books  9  to  to  9  and  10  to  14     Thu-  7  and  8.    Sophocles'  Phi- 
16,  inclusiye.      Hippias  cydides,  book  2.    Sopbo-  loctetes  and  Ajax.     De- 
Major,   Charmides,  and  clcs's  iEdip.  tyr.     Plato,  mosthencs' Orations, Phil. 
Gorgias  of   Plato    (ex-  apolog.    Grammatical  ex-  1,  Olynth.  1,  2,  3,  for 
ceqits).  Sophocles' Edip.  ercises.  peace.    Greek  exercises 
tyr.  and  Antigone.  Gram-  and  cxtemporalia. 
matical  exerdses.    Butt- 
mann's  Grammar. 

Hebrew,  two  hours.  Hebrew,  two  hours.  Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Second  Book  of  Kings.  Exodus,  and  selections  Psalms,  46  to  51.  Book 
Genesis.    Psalms,  61  to  from  the  other  historical  second  of  Samuel  Gram- 
100.    Grammatical  criti-  books  read.  The  Psalms,  mar  (Gesenius)  and  ex- 
asms   of  historical  ex-  Exercises  from  Hantsclikc.  erdses. 
cerpts,orofpsalms,asan  Selections  from  the  New 
exercise  at  home.  Testament  hi  Greek  into 
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FrbdbrickWilliam     Real  Gtxnasivm. 
Gymnasium. 


Gymnasium  op 
schulpforta. 


G^enfMii,  one  hour. 

CriticiBm  of  composi- 
tioDB.  General  grammar, 
and  history  of  the  Ger- 
man Grammar  and  lite- 
rature. 


French^  two  hours. 

Selections  from  Scribe 
and  Delavigne.  Exer- 
cises and  extemporalia. 


Hebrew.  Written  transUu 
tions  of  Psalms. 

German^  three  hours. 

Composition  and  criti- 
cism of  German  authors. 


Religion^  two  hours. 

History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  to  the  times 
of  Gregory  VII. 

HUiory,  three  hours. 

Modem  history,  and 
review. 

Mathematics,  four  hours. 

Plane  trigonometry 
and  application  of  alge- 
bra to  geometry.  Alge- 
bra. Mensuration  and 
conic  sections.  Binomial 
theorem.  Exponential 
and  trigon.  functions. 

PhyiicM,  two  hours. 

Physical  geography. 
Mechanics. 

Philosophy,  one  hour. 
Propcedeutics.  Logic 


French,  three  hours. 

Selections  firom.Molidre, 
Scribe,  Delavigne,  and 
Pascal.  Written  and  oral 
translations  from  German 
into  French,  from  Rabe« 
ner*s  Letters,  Wieland, 
and  Schiller.  Extempo- 
ralia. 

Religimi,  one  hour. 
The  religions  of  anti- 
quity. The  Bible. 


German,  two  hoars. 

General  history  of  Ger* 
man  literature,  ftom  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth 
to  the  second  quarter  <^ 
the  eighteenth  century. 
Ballads  from  G<Khe.  Com- 
positions. 

French, 

See  the  dose  of  this 
list. 


ReKgion,  two  hours. 
Vogel*s  Instructor  in 
Christian  Knowledge. 


History,  three  hours.  History,  two  hours. 

Ancient    and    modem        Of  the  middle   ages, 
history,  from  Schmidt  from  Gregory  VII.  to  the 

Reformation. 


Mathematics,  five  hours. 

Review  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry. Spherical  trigo- 
nometry. Geometry,  con- 
structions, equations  of  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees. 
Numerical  equations  of 
higher  degrees. 

Physics,  three  hours. 

Properties  of  the  gases* 
Electricity.  Light  Co- 
lours. 


Chemistry,  two  hours. 
The  metals. 


Mathematics,  four  hoois. 

Conic  sections.  Per- 
mutations and  combina- 
tions.  Diophantine  ana- 
lysis. Exercises  in  trigo- 
nometry and  geometry. 


Physics,  one  hour. 

Greneral  physics.  Gene- 
ral properties  of 
Magnetism, 
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The  conne  of  English  in  the  real  gymnasium  includes  the  reading  of  Shake- 
pcare*s  Cesar  and  Hamlet,  exercises,  eztcmporalia,  and  conversation.  That  of 
technology  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  upper  second  class.  Those  of  draw- 
ing, &.C.  arc  the  same  as  for  the  lower  third,  and  are  continncd  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  the  student 

The  instruction  in  Tocal  music  in  the  Frederick  William  gymnasiom  has  not 
been  inserted  in  the  list,  bccaoso  the  classes  do  not  correspond  precisely  with 
those  in  the  other  branches,  especially  the  upper  classes.  There  are  five  classes 
for  vocal  music,  the  fiflh  receiving  two  hours  of  instruction  in  musical  notation 
and  singing  by  ear.  The  fourth,  time  and  cliffs,  Slc.  Exercises  in  the  natural 
scale,  and  harmony.  Songs  and  chorals  with  one  part  The  third,  two  hours, 
formation  of  the  scale  of  sharps,  running  tlio  gamut  with  difficult  intervals,  com- 
bined with  the  practical  exercises  of  the  last  class.  The  second,  two  hours,  repe- 
tition of  tones ;  sharps,  and  flats.  Formation  of  the  scale  of  flats.  Exercises  of 
■ongs  and  chorals,  in  two  parts.  The  first  class  is  an  application  of  .what  haa 
been  learned,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  science  and  art,  and  all  the  pafala 
do  not,  of  course,  take  part  in  this  stage  of  the  instruction.  The  course  is  of  four 
hours  per  week,  two  for  soprano  and  alto,  one  for  tenor  and  bass,  and  one  for  the 
union  of  the  four  parts.  The  proficiency  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  pupils* 
perform  very  creditably  such  compositions  as  Haydn's  ^  Creation,"  and  Handel*s 
•«  Messiah.*' 

In  the  real  gymnasium  there  are  four  singing-classes,  in  tlie  fourth  of  which 
all  the  members  of  the  fifth  class  of  the  gymnasium  must  enter  for  elementaiy 
instruction.  In  the  first  or  higher  class,  the  Missa  of  Mozart,  Te  Deum  of  Haydn, . 
Hymn  of  Mozart,  Sampson  of  Handel,  De  Profundis  of  Gluko,  and  the  Storm  <^' 
Haydn,  are  practised.    Opportunities  are  also  aflbrdcd  of  learning  instrument^) 
music 

In  the  gymnasium  of  Pforta  there  are  five  classes,  which  have  six  regular  hours 
of  instruction  and  several  extra  hours  every  week,  besides  practisings  of  particu- 
lar parts  by  individuals  and  in  the  clioir. 

The  course  of  drawing  in  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  real  school,  which  I  shall  describe  hcrcafler  as  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. At  Pforta  tlicre  are  three  classes,  formed  from  the  upper  and  lower  second 
classes,  pursuing  the  same  general  metliod.  The  upper  and  lower  third  classes 
of  this  same  school  are  subdivided  into  four  sections,  each  having  one  hour's 
instruction  per  week.  All  the  pupils  receive  dancing  lessons,  and  are  divided 
for  tliis  purpose  into  twelve  or  thirteen  sections,  each  of  which  bos  on  hour  of 
instruction  per  week.  The  same  teacher  assists  in  tlie  charge  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  courses  of  writing,  drawing,  and  music,  are  classed  in  the  real  gjrmna- 
sium  under  the  head  of  dexterity  in  art  (Kunstfllhigkeitcn),  and  in  that  of  Pforta 
OS  arts  (KOnsten). 

The  course  of  French  language  at  Pforta  is  confined  to  the  tliree  upper  classes, 
which  are  divided  into  five  sections  for  this  instruction.  In  the  fifth  class  the  course 
consists  of  inflections  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  from  ITirzePs  Grammar,  and 
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readings  two  houn.  In  the  fourth  dass,  inflectioiiB  oontinued,  and  prononnB  from 
HirzeL  Charles  XII.  begun.  Exercises,  two  hours.  In  the  third  class,  Charles 
XII.  continued ;  syntax ;  grammar  continued;  exercises,  two  hours.  In  the  second 
class  grammatical  exercises  from  Hirzel,  and  correction  of  written  exercises; 
■elections  from  Ideler  Sl  Nolte^s  Reader,  two  hours.  In  the  first  class  written 
exercises  and  extemporalia;  poetical  part  of  Ideler  St,  Nolte's  Reader. 

In  a  review  of  the  courses,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
abstract,  the  guiding  principle  of  each  of  the  three  schools 

.  shows  itself  completely  by  characteristic  differences  in  the 
instruction,  while  their  subordination  to  a  general  scheme  ap- 
pears by  their  never  diverghig  from  each  other  beyond  cer- 
tain limits.  To  permit  this  variety  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
.  more  judicious  than  to  require  strict  uniformity  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  It  allows  a  latitude  for  youth  of  different  tastes 
and  powers  of  mind  to  choose,  without  departing  from  a  pro- 

.  fessional  career.    The  advocates  of  an  exclusively  classical 
system  would  find  too  much  of  innovation  even  in  the  school 

.  at  Pforta,  while  those  who  take  a  more  moderate  view  would 

V.  .t^OQl^ider  it  as  presenting  an  example  of  a  close  classical  train- 

ug,  with  accessaries  from  the  modern  languages  and  sciences. 

The  real  gymnasium  is  the  other  extreme  of  this  class  of  secon- 

.  dary  schools;  the  modern  languages  and  sciences  are  brought 
more  prominently  forward,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  its  founder  and  director  to  effect  what  they  consider  a 
due  equilibrium;  hence  the  classical  course  differs  principally 
in  quantity  from  that  of  the  other  schools,  following  them  closely 
in  the  authors  read  and  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  The 
character  of  these  schools,  which  their  programmes  thus  indi- 
cate, is  borne  out  by  inspection.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
neglect  science  at  Pforta,  nor  to  neglect  the  ancient  languages 
at  the  real  gymnasium.  At  the  former  the  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics are  most  admirable,  and  at  the  latter  the  classics  of  the 
highest  class  which  I  heard  were  excellent.  This  spirit  of  tole- 
ration, if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  fully  manifested  also  in  the 
Frederick  William  gymnasium.  It  constitutes  a  peculiar  part 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  and  is  one  source 
of  the  superior  mental  training  which  they  afford. 
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The  courses  themselves  presenting  this  variety  in  these  schools, 
the  same  may  be  naturally  expected  in  regard  to  the  methods  of 
instruction.  In  fact,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  same  subject 
vary  even  in  the  same  school,  each  teacher  being  allowed 
to  pursue  his  own  plan,  under  advice  of  the  director.  The 
power  of  a  method  depends  so  much  upon  the  peculiar  manner 
of  applying  it  by  the  teacher,  that  this  latitude  is  favourable  to 
progress;  the  regular  conferences  which  take  place  among  the 
-teachers,  and  the  supervision  of  the  director,  keeping  the  diversity 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  the  classical  course,  the  oral  and  written  exercises  are 
varied  in  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other.  The  trans- 
lation from  Latin  or  Greek  into  German,  and  vice  versa,  the 
grammatical  exercises,  Latin  compositions  or  essays,  the  ex- 
temporalia  before  explained,  the  practice  in  versification,  &a, 
are  varied  in  amount  in  the  different  classes,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  instructor.  At  Pforta,  tiic  exercises  of  the  first, 
or  highest  class,  are  carried  on  chiefly  in  Latin,  and  the  amount 
of  reading  in  the  classics  is  greater  than  in  the  other  schools. 
The  Greek  is  begun  in  the  lower  third  class  of  all  of  these  schools, 
but  while  it  is  obligatory  in  the  others,  may  be  omitted  in  the 
real  gymnasium,  an  omission  which,  however,  supposes  a  desti- 
nation different  from  that  of  the  other  pupils.  One  character- 
istic difference  between  the  classical  instruction  in  the  higher 
classes  and  in  those  of  similar  schools  in  England  and  our 
country,  is  that,  in  general,  it  supposes  the  grammatical  minuti® 
to  have  been  fully  impressed  in  the  lower  classes,  and  discusses 
philological  questions,  varieties  of  reading  and  collateral  sub- 
jects of  antiquities,  history,  biography,  and  geography.  The 
students  receive  much  oral  instruction,  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  record.  The  same  is  the  practice  to  even  a  greater 
extent  in  the  other  departments  of  instruction,  and  the  students 
thus  acquire  a  facility  in  taking  notes  which  they  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  university  lectures,  and  which  strikes  a  stranger 
with  surprise  on  first  witnessing  it.  None  of  the  higher  authors 
are  read  at  Pforta  without  these  oral  exi)ositions  being  given  re- 
gularly, and  usually  extempore,  by  the  professors,  at  stated  hours. 
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In  general,  I  believe  the  plan  of  instruction  is  sufficiently  appa<- 
rent  from  the  programme,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Latin,  in 
the  lowest  class  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  which 
struck  me  as  particularly  appropriate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
there  developed.  The  inflections  of  the  nouns  of  the  first  de- 
clension is  first  taught,  then  of  adjectives  of  one  termination, 
then  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation ;  these  are  then  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  written  and  oral  exercises,  consisting  of  sentences 
made  up  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  thus  rendered 
at  once  available,  and  the  application  is  close  to  the  theory, 
which,  at  the  age  of  pupils  of  the  sixth  class,  is  especially  desir- 
able. Most  of  the  pupils  in  all  these  schools  begin  their  classi- 
cal course  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  yet,  judging  by  the 
progress  shown  in  the  programme  of  the  first  class,  and  by  the 
scholars  which  the  universities  of  northern  Germany  turn  out, 
and  which  are,  in  fact,  formed  in  the  gymnasia,  the  proficiency 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  what  a  youth  of  nineteen  issu« 
ing  firom  one  of  our  colleges  would  be  proud  of,  and  clearly 
proves  that  the  classics  are  not  begun  too  late. 

The  mother  tongue  and  French  are  both  taught  in  these 
institutions,  in  combination  with  the  classical  studies.  These 
languages  are  not  merely  entered  upon  the  programme,  but 
are  actually  more  or  less  thoroughly  taught,  according  to 
the  time  which  is  allotted  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The 
course  of  German  would  seem  calculated  to  make  both  writers 
and  speakers,  and,  probably,  if  the  demand  for  the  latter  were 
equal  to  that  of  the  former,  this  would  prove  true  in  the  latter 
case,  as  it  does  in  the  former.  The  French  is  treated  essen- 
tially in  a  difierent  way  from  the  ancient  languages,  and  it  is 
considered  no  objection  that  the  two  difierent  methods  should 
be  practised  in  the  same  school.  The  best  instruction  which  I 
saw  «was  given  by  a  native  teacher,  who  more  than  made  up 
for  the  want  of  perfect  accuracy  of  pronunciation  by  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  vernacular  idiom,  which  enabled  him 
to  anticipate  and  remove  the  difficulties  of  his  pupils.  In  re- 
gard to  usefulness  in  common  life,  and  to  affording  a  variety 
of  structure  for  comparison,  the  French  ranks  before  the  Eng- 
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lish  for  the  purposes  of  the  German  scholar.  The  latter  lan- 
guage is  pursued,  however,  by  many  pupils  of  the  real  gymna- 
sium, and,  with  other  modern  languages,  may  be  studied  pri- 
vately at  the  other  gymnasia,  generally. 

The  religious  characteristic  of  these  schools  is  a  striking  one, 
and  important  in  its  effects.  The  Bible  is  taught  rather  than  a 
particular  creed,  though  from  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  nearly 
all  of  one  creed,  this  forbearance  is  not  essential,  and  is  not 
always  exercised.  The  separation  of  religious  from  other 
instruction  can  but  have  a  most  injurious  tendency,  and  their 
connexion,  as  in  these  schools,  on  the  contrary,  a  happy  influ- 
ence. Religious  knowledge  is  classed  with  the  sciences  in  the 
formal  division  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  courses  of  geography  and  history  in  the  three  schools 
selected  as  examples,  are  all  thorough,  but  difier  in  arrange- 
ment and  method.  The  constant  reference  to  the  black-board 
for  the  delineation  of  maps,  which  occurs  in  the  geographical 
course  of  the  Frederick  William  g3rmnasium,  is  productive  of 
the  best  results.  The  student  is  interested  and  furnished  with 
an  additional  means  of  impressing  the  facts  upon  his  memory. 
A  similar  course,  in  regard  to  history,  is  only  partially  in  use, 
and  would  be  a  decided  improvement  The  introduction  of 
biography,  as  the  foundation  for  history,  is  practised  in  the  real 
gymnasium  with  great  success. 

The  mathematical  course  of  all  these  schools  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  character,  and  is  executed  to  the  extent  which 
appears  in  the  programme.  That  of  the  real  gymnasium  is 
very  thorough,  as  the  time  devoted  to  the  different  parts  shows, 
while,  as  far  as  the  same  subjects  arc  studied  in  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium,  it  is  scarcely  behind  the  former  institution. 
The  instruction  is  much  more  thorough  than  that  given  in  the 
similar  courses  of  the  French  and  English  schools  of  this  grade. 

The  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history  are  much  more 
extended  in  the  real  gymnasium  than  in  cither  the  Frederick 
William  or  Pforta  gymnasium,  the  latter  course,  perhaps,  too 
much  so.  The  course  of  physics  at  Schulpforta  is  very  meagre, 
and  natural  history  is  not  taught  at  all,  an  omianon  which  its 
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country  locality  renders  the  more  remarkable.  The  elements 
of  chemistry  are  taught  regularly  in  the  real  gymnasium,  and 
practice  in  the  laboratory  may  be  had  by  those  who  have  time 
for  it  from  their  other  studies.  The  students  have  also  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  technology.  The 
courses  of  physics  of  the  real  gymnasium  and  of  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  are  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  fulfil 
their  object,  to  give  general  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  with- 
out going  into  what  may  be  considered  technical  minuti^;  in 
the  latter  school  physics  is  connected  with  an  excellent  course  of 
physical  geography.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
natural  history  course,  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  necessary,  with  the  prosecution,  practically,  of  such 
branches  as  the  locality  of  the  institution  may  render  applica- 
ble for  improving  the  habits  of  observation  and  discrimination. 
The  scientific  details  of  the  different  branches  belong  rather  to 
special  purposes  of  study  than  to  general  education.  The  ex- 
perience of  these  institutions  may,  however,  be  appealed  to  as 
proving  the  entire  compatibility  of  such  instruction  with  an 
otherwise  sound  system,  and  the  entire  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing it  without  neglecting  other  more  important  branches. 

Drawing  and  vocal  music,  which  form  parts  of  the  regular 
courses  of  all  these  institutions,  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
into  the  systems  of  other  nations  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
regular  studies.  As  a  part  of  physical  training,  they  are  im- 
portant, and  as  ofiering  a  relief  from  severer  pursuits,  further 
recommend  themselves  in  this  connexion.  In  the  system  of 
drawing  especially  recommended  by  the  Prussian  ministry, 
models  alone  are  used;  this  method,  however,  is  not  fully  carried 
out  in  many  schools.  The  old  system  of  copying  from  draw- 
ings or  engravings  having  obtained  a  foothold,  cannot  be  very 
easily  displaced  by  the  new  one,  which  requires,  besides  a  change 
in  the  method  of  the  master,  an  expenditure  for  a  new  set  of 
apparatus.  The  Frederick  William  gymnasium  has  a  course  on 
the  elements  of  philosophy  and  logic,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
others,  but  it  occupies  a  very  small  share  of  attention. 

It  will  be  my  object  next  to  compare  the  time  considered 
63 
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necessary  for  the  several  courses  in  these  three  schools,  and  as 
the  Pforta  gymn^smm  has  no  classes  below  the  third,  this  will 
require  a  coioparison  between  all  the  classes  of  the  others 
above  the  third  and  those  of  Pforta,  while  between  the  two 
other  schools  the  comparison  of  the  entire  course  will  be  most 
satisfactory. 

The  following  table  contains  the  numbers  for  these  compa- 
risons. In  the  first -column  the  subjects  of  study  are  stated;  in 
the  second  and  third  columns  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
these  subjects  respectively,  during  the  whole  course,  at  the 
Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia.  Those  exercises  which 
are  voluntary,  or  where  one  hour  of  a  particular  subject  may 
be  exchanged  for  an  hour  of  some  other,  at  the  option  of  the 
student,  or  of  his  parents,  are  marked.  The  following  three 
colunms  contain  the  sum  total  of  the  hours  of  study  in  the 
five  classes  above  the  third  of  the  Frederick  William  and  of 
the  real  gymnasium,  and  the  total  in  the  five  classes  of  that  of 
Schulpforta. 
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The  annexed  diagram  represents  these  results,  and  enables 
the  eye  to  take  in  the  proportion  of  the  several  courses  in  these 
same  five  classes.  The  lengths  of  the  vertical  Imes  from  the 
marks  F,  R,  and  P,  to  the  horizontal  line,  00,  below,  at  which 
they  all  end,  shows  the  proportion  of  time  occupied  in  five 
classes  of  the  Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia,  and  at 
Pforta  respectively.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  the  Latin 
in  the  three  institutions  is  expressed  in  the  left  hand  column  by 
the  lengths  from  P  to  0,  from  F  to  Ov  and  from  R  to  0,  respeo 
tively,  and  similarly  for  the  other  courses  in  the  other  columns 
or  upright  lines.* 
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The  respective  characters  of  these  schools  appear  even  in 
higher  relief,  from  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  than 
they  did  from  the  programme  of  studies,  for  though  the  same 
works  may  be  read,  the  amount  of  Latin  which  it  is  possible  to 
read  thoroughly  in  seventy-five  hours  must  be  very  difierent 
from  that  in  forty-nine,  and  the  proportions  of  forty-three,  thirty- 
three,  and  sixty-one,  cannot  express  equal  degrees  of  attainment 

•  The  voluntary  studies  in  the  real  gymnasium  ore  omitted,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  writing,  drawing,  &c.,  include  all  the  hours  devoted  to  these  branches. 
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in  that  language,  though,  as  already  shown  in  a  former  part  of 
this  Report,  the  proportional  proficiencies  are  not  accurately  in- 
dicated by  similar  numbers.  The  figures  in  the  columns  for  the 
Frederick  William  and  Pforta  gymnasia  will  be  found  to  be 
much  more  nearly  equal  to  each  other  than  those  for  either  of 
the  others.  The  same  result  appears  from  inspecting  the  dia- 
gram, where  the  letters  F  and  P  are  quite  near  to  each  other. 
In  general,  F  is  between  the  two  others,  substantiating  the  re- 
mark already  made  of  the  average  position  taken  in  regard  to  the 
languages  and  sciences  by  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  department  entitled  "arts,"  begin- 
ning with  writing,  and  including  also  drawing,  music,  and 
dancing,  the  whole  of  the  regular  hours  of  instruction  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  three  schools  are  compared  with  each  other; 
this  being  the  most  accurate  mode  of  comparison,  since  these 
exercises  may  be  taught  to  nearly  the  same  advantage  at  any 
period  of  the  course,  and  are,  in  fact,  introduced  into  the  lower 
classes  of  the  two  schools  which  begin  with  the  sixth  class. 

Considering  the  studies  of  the  five  upper  classes  of  the  three 
schools,  and  omitting  the  voluntary  exercises,  there  are  devoted 
to  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  first  courses  noted  in  the  table, 
eighty-one  hours,  in  the  second,  fifty-seven  hours,  in  the  third, 
ninety-five  hours.  To  the  modem  languages  in  the  first,  nine- 
teen hours,  in  the  second,  thirty  hours,  and  in  the  third,  sixteen 
hours.  To  both  ancient  and  modem  languages,  in  the  first,  one 
hundred  hours,  in  the  second,  eighty-seven  hours,  and  in  the  third, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  hours;  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  minor  variations  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  modem  and  ancient  languages,  the  average  of  attention  to 
the  entire  department  of  language  approaches  to  an  equality  in 
all.  The  time  devoted  to  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences, 
including  physics  and  chemistry  fn  the  courses  given  in  the  first 
column,  is  twenty-six  hours,  in  that  of  the  second,  forty-nine 
hours,  and  in  that  of  the  third,  twenty-one  hours.  To  the  reli- 
gious instruction,  geography,  history,  and  philosophy,  ranked 
with  mathematics  and  physics  as  sciences,  in  the  courses  of  the 
first  column,  twenty-eight  hours,  of  the  second,  twenty-one  hours. 
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and  of  tbe  third,  twenty-fire  hours.  To  the  whole  group  of 
sciences  in  the  first,  fiA y-four  hours,  in  the  second,  seventy  hours, 
in  tbe  third,  forty-six  hoivs.  In  all  the  classes  of  the  arts,  the 
time  devoted  to  the  courses  in  the  Frederick  William  and  real 
gyninaaa,  compared  with  that  given  to  the  same  courses  at 
nbrta,  is,  in  the  first,  twenty-seven  hours,  in  the  second,  twenty 
houis.  in  the  third,  se\'cntccn  hours.  The  total  number  of  hours 
of  study  thus  compal\^d  is  nearly  the  same,  being  for  the  first 
mentioned  school,  one  himdrcd  and  eighty-one,  for  the  second, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  for  the  third,  one  hundred 
and  scventv-four. 

It  is  plain,  from  inspecting  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
in  the  difierent  classes  of  these  schools,  that  they  have  not  been 
arranged  with  any  reference  to  tlie  supposed  capability  of  the 
pupils  to  receive  instruction  of  one  kind  more  appropriately  at 
a  particular  age  than  at  another,  but  with  reference  to  a  nearly 
equal  distribution  of  the  whole  time  allotted  to  each  particular 
study,  in  as  nearly  equal  proportions  among  the  diilerent  classes 
as  the  requirements  of  preliminary  information  for  the  particu- 
lar branch,  and  other  points  of  detail,  would  permit.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  a  defect,  but  the  point  is  a 
delicate  one  to  touch  thcorcticallv.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  the 
trial  made  elsewhere,  there  is,  however,  a  real  advantage  in 
such  a  distribution,  whether  we  have  regard  to  general  intel- 
lectual culture,  or  to  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  commimi- 
cating  positive  knowledge. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  in  these  three  schools  with  that  recommended 
in  the  ministerial  circular  already  presented,*  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  general,  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  presents 
the  nearest  coincidence  of  arrangement  in  its  courses.  Tliis  is 
true  in  relation  to  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  German,  the  French, 
the  religious  instruction,  the  mathematics,  the  physics,  and  the 
philosophy.  The  time  devoted  to  the  historical  and  geographi- 
cal  courses  at  Pforta  approaches  the  nearest  to  tJie  new  model. 
While  rhe  time  devoted  to  natural  historv  and  to  writin<r, 

•  Pnffc  458  of  this  Rqwt. 
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drawing  and  vocal  music,  in  the  real  gymnasium,  is  almost 
precisely  equal  to  that  recommended:  we  may  infer  from  this 
that  experience  has  shown  no  considerable  want  of  balance  in 
the  studies  as  now  arranged  at  the  Frederick  William  gymna- 
sium, but  that,  notwithstanding,  an  increased  attention  to  natu- 
ral history  and  to  philosophy  is  judged  advisable.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  French  language, 
according  to  the  new  scheme,  is  much  less  than  according  to 
the  plan  of  either  of  these  gymnasia,  the  study  being  confined 
to  the  three  upper  classes  and  their  divisions.  If  this  change 
should  be  introduced  generally,  the  result  must  be,  in  time,  that 
the  French  will  cease  to  be  generally  spoken  by  liberally  edu- 
cated persons  in  Prussia.  The  recommendation  proceeds,  most 
probably,  from  political  considerations,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  do  more  than  merely  to  suggest.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  depends  upon  a  true  want  of  intrinsic  usefulness 
in  the  acquisition. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION,    PREPARA- 
TORY TO  THE   PROFESSIONS. 

The  variable  nature  of  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the 
secondary  instruction  of  different  countries,  renders  comparison, 
except  in  a  general  way,  very  difficult.  A  single  example 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  position.  The  school  into  which 
the  pupil  is  to  be  introduced,  preparatory  to  professional  life, 
though  called  by  the  same  name,  is  essentially  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  An  English  university,  in  its  objects  and 
aims,  and  consequently  in  its  organization,  is  very  unlike  the 
faculties  of  France,  or  a  university  of  Germany,  and  the  se- 
condary schools,  which  serve  as  feeders  to  the^  institutions, 
must  be  modified  accordingly. 

There  are,  however,  high  general  purposes  to  be  served  in  the 
mental  training  of  youth,  on  the  more  or  less  successful  modes  of 
applying  which,  comparison  will  throw  the  light  of  experience. 
If  a  satisfactory  intellectual  education  at  Berlin  requires  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek,  the  vernacular,  French,  geography  and 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  intellectual 
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philosophy,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  same  can  be  accomplished 
elsewhere  by  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  a  small 
portion  of  history,  and  less  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.*  If 
it  is  possible  at  Berlin  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  branches 
enumerated  in  the  Prussian  programme,  to  make  them  really 
sources  of  mental  culture  and  of  positive  knowledge,  consist- 
ently with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics,  it  must  be  so 
in  the  same  interval  of  time  any  where  else.  Hence  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  consi- 
der the  attainment  of  classical  knowledge  for  itself  as  the  great 
end  of  instruction,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  German  youth  are  inferior  in  these  attainments,  which 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  even  attempted,  or  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  are  naturally  of  higher  intellectual  powers  than 
those  of  other  countries. 

To  turn  the  details  already  given  of  secondary  instruction  to 
account,  and  to  compare,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
Prussian  gymnasia  just  described  with  the  institutions  for  secon- 
dary instruction  in  the  two  other  countries,  some  of  the  schools 
of  which  have  been  noticed,  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium 
may  be  assumed  as  representing  an  average  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasia.  There  being  nothing  which  can  be  considered 
as  a  system  of  secondary  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
only  by  the  comparison  of  single  instances  that  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  whole  can  be  made.  This  comparison  is  ren- 
dered easy,  and,  in  fact,  reduced  to  ascertaining  which  of 
the  schools  of  Great  Britain  most  nearly  resembles  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasium,  by  the  detailed  comparison  already  made  of 
tlic  several  schools  with  each  other.  After  completing  the 
course  just  marked  out,  it  will  be  my  object  to  compare  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Prussian  and  French  systems  of  secon- 
dary instruction,  and  a  Prussian  gymnasium  with  a  French 
college.  I  would  gladly  have  preceded  this  view  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  gymnasia  of  Prussia  with  those  of  some  of 

*  See  tho  programmoof  the  Harrow  Mbool,  pp.  380, 381  of  this  Report 
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the  other  German  states,  as  Wurtemberg  or  Bavaria,  •  and 
Austria,  and  that  of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
even,  subsequently,  have  extended  the  comparison  to  the  Latin 
schools  of  Holland,  and  the  colleges  or  gymnasia  of  Switzer- 
land, but  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  attempt  this  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Report.  In  the  documents  and  notes  which 
my  tour  has  furnished,  I  have  ample  means  for  such  a  purpose, 
which  I  may  at  a  future  day  accomplish,  as  it  would  throw  the 
light  of  further  experience  on  our  operations. 

Among  the  British  institutions  which  I  have  described  in  more 
or  less  detail,  no  one  approaches  so  closely  to  the  Prussian 
gymnasia,  in  the  outline  of  its  course  of  studies,  and  in  the  time 
devoted  to  the  different  subjects,  as  the  Hill-street  Institution  of 
Edinburgh.  There  are,  it  is  true,  strongly  marked  differences 
in  the  two  courses,  but  not  so  great  as  between  those  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  and  of  the  more  exclusively  classical  schools. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  what  is  an  established  system 
in  one  country,  should  by  many  be  considered  as  an  innovation 
of  doubtful  expediency  in  the  other.  The  pupils  enter  and  leave 
the  Scottish  institution  earlier  than  the  Prussian,  hence  the 
courses  must  be  forced,  and  the  mature  knowledge,  the  regular 
and  progressive  development  which  marks  the  pupils  of  the 
Prussian  schools,  cannot  be  acquired.  The  crowning  courses 
of  language  are  wanting,  and  the  mathematics  and  physics  are 
imperfectly  learned,  in  general,  from  the  too  early  youth  of 
the  pupil  of  the  Scottish  school.  The  two  years  between  seven- 
teen and  nineteen  spent  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  are  invalu- 
able to  both  master  and  pupil.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that 
one  being  a  private  school,  and  of  recent  establishment,  labours 
under  disadvantages  in  regard  to  procuring  teachers  which 
the  public,  long  tried,  and  assured  existence  of  the  other,  pre- 
vents their  being  subject  to.  With  the  advantages  which  the 
English  grammar  schools  have  in  the  age  of  their  pupils,  and 
the  duration  of  their  courses,  over  any  private  school,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  branches  of  knowledge  considered  essential 
in  Germany,  might  be  effected  with  comparative  ease  in  them. 
I  am  convinced  that^  as  soon  as  teachers  were  trained  up  for 

64 
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the  change,  and  the  pupils  had  become  accustomed  to  it,  the 
results  would  be  most  striking,  and  I  do  not  consider  the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  attempt,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  at  Rugby,  as 
at  all  conclusive.  An  experienced  teacher  in  England  made  the 
remark  to  me,  as  a  justification  of  the  tendency  to  exclusively 
classical  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  nation  having  naturally  a  disposition  to  advance  in 
material  subjects,  should  be  drawn  away  from  them,  and  to- 
wards the  ideal,  by  education;  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  a  nation  should  be  educated  against  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cies, which  remark,  it  seems  to  me,  need  only  be  applied  to  the 
mdividuals  forming  the  nation  to  show  its  fallacy. 

In  support  of  my  inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  classi- 
cal instruction  in  the  Prussian  schools,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  that  if  the  nearly  exclusively  classical  example  which 
I  have  given  in  Harrow  school,  be  compared  as  to  its  course 
of  studies  in  classics  with  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  it  will  be 
found  that,  except  in  the  article  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
which  is  in  little  or  no  repute  in  most  of  the  gymnasia,  the 
classical  studies  of  these  latter  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  former.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  at  Harrow  the  course  is 
thoroughly  acquired,  and  know  that  such  is  really  the  case  in 
the  gymnasia  which  I  visited. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  the  British  and  Prussian  schools 
in  general,  the  recitation  upon  a  lesson  which  has  been 
studied  from  a  text-book  out  of  the  school,  used  in  the  for- 
mer,, tends  to  foster  habits  of  self-reliance,  while  that  of  min- 
gling much  oral  instruction  with  the  recitations  used  in  the  lat- 
ter, renders  the  instruction  more  interesting  to  the  pupils. 
When  the  latter  method  is  employed,  much  less  artificial  sti- 
mulus from  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  is  necessary, 
and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the  examples  which 
came  under  my  notice  in  both  countries,  there  is,  on  the  ave- 
rage, more  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  class  in  Prussia  than  in 
Great  Britain.  The  prizes  held  out  at  the  English  grammar 
schools,  in  the  way  of  scholarships  at  the  universities,  to  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  especially,  insure  a  great  amount  of 
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exertion  on  the  part  of  young  men  of  talent,  whose  subsequent 
success  is  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
system  of  instruction,  with  which  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
The  students  find  a  similar  stimulus  at  the  university;  a  scho- 
larship may,  if  the  time  be  duly  improved,  lead  to  a  fellowship, 
and  thus  to  an  honourable  provision  for  life.  With  such  strong 
motives  to  great  individual  exertion,  a  youth  of  talent  might 
succeed  in  educating  himself  even  without  aid,  or  were  the 
school  system  ever  so  bad. 

In  relation  to  the  discipline  in  the  similar  secondary  schools 
of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  I  would  venture  the  remark,  that 
in  the  former,  it  is  generally  much  more  advanced  in  its  me- 
thod, motives,  and  results,  than  in  the  latter.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  The  kind  of  relation  exist- 
ing habitually,  especially  in  boarding-gymnasia,  between  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher,  in  Prussia,  is  not  unknown  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  a  change  is  taking  place,  which  will  accelerate  as  it 
advances,  and  ultimately  the  principle  will  prevail,  that  the  best 
interest  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  culti- 
vation of  mutual  regard. 

The  organization  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
Prussia  and  in  France  propagates  a  central  influence  through 
all  parts  of  each,  but  by  different  means.  Theoretically,  the 
university  of  France  is  an  empire  within  itself,  with  the  grand 
master,  actually  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  as  the  head, 
assisted  by  the  university  council  The  academies,  presided 
over  by  their  rectors  and  councils,  constitute  the  divisions 
of  this  empire.  The  execution  of  the  university  law,  as  regards 
the  establishments  of  secondary  instruction,  is  vested  directly 
in  the  governments  of  the  academies,  who  legislate  merely  in 
certain  matters  of  detail.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is 
also  the  central  authority  in  Prussia,  but  the  legislative,  as  well 
as  the  executive  power,  belong  to  the  school-board  emanating 
from  the  consistory  of  each  province.  It  is  true,  that  general 
laws  made  by  the  central  authority  cannot  be  contravened, 
but  the  very  general  nature  of  these  laws  leaves  much  for 
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regulation  by  the  local  authorities,  as  has  been  seen  in  the 
diverse  plans  of  the  different  gymnasia  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  this  Report 

The  institutions  introductory  to  the  universities  may,  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  either  country,  be  public  or  private;  but  in  Prus- 
sia, the  private  institutions  have  been  obliterated  by  the  public 
ones,  and  in  France,  are  held  in  a  miserable  state  of  dependance 
upon  them.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  in 
the  latter  country,  to  free  private  secondary  instruction  from  its 
trammels,  and  to  enable  it  so  far  to  compete  with  public  instruc- 
tion, as  to  keep  this  latter  in  a  sound  state.  There  are  two 
grades  of  public  institutions  in  France,  namely,  the  royal  and 
communal  colleges,  and  only  one  in  Prussia,  the  gymnasia;  the 
former  plan  leading,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  the 
recognition  of  establishments  entirely  incompetent  to  fulfil  the 
objects  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  arrangement  of  academic  degrees  in  Prussia  and  in 
France  differs  essentially,  producing  peculiarities  in  the  intro- 
ductory institutions.  The  academic  grades  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  of  sciences,  after  the  lowest  grade,  or  bachelor,  are 
entirely  distinct  in  the  university  of  France.  The  bachelor  of 
sciences  must  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  letters  to  qualify 
him  for  the  lowest  degree  in  that  department,  but  this  degree 
once  taken  by  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of  a  college,  he 
need  never  enter  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the  university.  The 
qualifications  of  the  literary  man  in  science,  and  of  the  scientific 
man  in  letters,  are  not  necessarily  so  high  in  the  French  arrang- 
ment  as  in  the  Prussian,  where  there  is  but  one  set  of  degrees 
for  both.  The  plan  of  degrees  in  the  university  of  France  has 
the  advantage  which  the  variation  allowed  in  the  courses  in 
the  Prussian  secondary  schools  supplies,  in  part,  of  allowing 
minds  of  different  complexions  to  choose  their  career.  As  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  man  of  science  to  pursue  the  course  of 
letters  in  a  faculty,  the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
would,  in  general,  be  lost  to  him,  if  they  were  not  placed  in  the 
college  course:  the  close  study  of  these  branches  in  the  colleges, 
and  their  entire  omission,  or  the  little  attention  paid  to  them  in 
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the  gymnasia,  are  striking  difierences  in  the  two  systems  of 
instruction.  The  academic  degrees  of  Prussia  can  only  be 
taken  by  study  in  the  faculties  of  the  university,  of  which  the 
secondary  schools  form  no  part:  the  corresponding  ones  in 
France  are  accessible  to  the  youth  leaving  the  colleges. 

The  examinations,  which  in  Prussia  must  precede  the  matri- 
culation at  the  university,  arc  made  in  the  gymnasia  themselves, 
but  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee,  while  those  for 
the  degrees  obtainable  on  leaving  a  French  college  are  made 
in  the  university  itself,  and  entirely  by  its  authorities.  The 
Prussian  examinations  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der the  system  of  manuals,  by  which  pupils  may  be  worked  up 
to  the  precise  minimum  of  attainment,  almost  impossible.  The 
candidates  are  known  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  examiners, 
their  former  teachers,  and  their  attainments  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  them  in  the  class-rooms,  before  coming 
to  this  test  The  actual  examining  bodies  having,  in  general, 
only  the  pupils  of  one  gymnasium  before  them,  are  physically 
able  to  make  the  examination  a  thorough  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  examination  for  degrees  in  France,  corresponding 
to  those  for  the  matriculation  certificate  in  Prussia,  are  made 
in  the  university,  by  persons  who  are  usually  strangers  to  the 
pupils  and  their  attainments,  who  have  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  all  the  candidates,  and  who  are  from 
these  causes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  examina- 
tion less  thorough,  and  more  formal,  and  hence  of  allowing  the 
opportunity  for  superficial  preparation  by  manuals.  The  mode 
adopted  in  Prussia  would  undoubtedly  give  the  public  institu- 
tions a  great  advantage  over  private  ones,  did  any  such  exist 
as  independent  establishments. 

The  use  of  written  examinations  in  mathematics  is  adopted 
in  the  Prussian  system,  and  not  in  the  French,  ahd  with  an 
originally  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  oral  method.  I 
now  believe,  from  the  facts  which  inquiry  has  brought  before 
me,  that  the  written  form  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  that  the 
two  must  be  combined  to  give  a  thorough  examination. 

The  subjects  of  secondary  instruction  in  France  and  Prussia 
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are  essentially  the  same,  but  the  manner  of  introducing  them 
diflers  in  most  important  particulars.  The  branches  taught  in 
a  Prussian  gymnasium  are  all  obligatory ;  only  the  degree  of 
study  in  sonne  minor  ones  is  left  to  the  student,  and  the  Hebrew 
language  is  reserved  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theology; 
the  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  instruction,  geo- 
graphy, history,  mathematics,  ph}rsics,  natural  history,  writing, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music,  are  all  studies  to  be  regularly  fol- 
lowed. While  these  branches  are  equally  component  parts  of 
the  course  of  the  French  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  vocal 
music,  and  with  the  addition  of  chemistry,  the  modem  foreign 
language,  drawing,  and  writing,  do  not  enter  into  the  regular 
course,  but  are  voluntary,  being,  however,  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  college.  The  branches  which  are  not  thus  fur- 
nished can  hardly  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  instruction, 
being,  as  it  were,  merely  tolerated. 

The  manner  in  which  the  same  materials  of  instruction  are 
combined  in  the  programme  of  a  French  college  and  of  a  Ger- 
man gymnasium  is  so  different,'  that  it  appears  like  attempting 
to  compare  things  not  homogeneous  with  each  other,  to  bring 
them  together  for  such  a  purpose.  A  glance  at  the  arrange- 
ments of  any  one  class  in  the  two  cases  will  show  better  what 
I  mean  than  any  description  of  this  peculiarity.  The  German 
programme  appears  to  have  been  carefully  studied,  the  propor- 
tion of  its  parts  to  have  been  carefully  elaborated,  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  order  of  study  and  time  of  study  to  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  the  whole  presents  a  better  matured 
and  more  finished  system  than  that  of  the  French  college.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  recent  annals  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
in  Prussia,  to  have  been  doubtful  whether  letters  and  science 
shall  be  taught  simultaneously  or  successively,  or  whether  na- 
tural history  shall  be  taught  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of 
the  course.  The  entire  arrangement  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
compact  and  better  ordered.  It  will  not  require  a  lengthened 
discussion  to  substantiate  these  views;  attention  need  be  called 
only  to  a  few  points  in  illustration  of  them.  The  Prussian  sys- 
tem lays  down  for  the  regular  studies  thirty  to  thirty-two  hours 
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per  week  for  each  class;  the  French  includes  but  twenty-two 
hours.  If  from  the  thirty-two  hours  be  taken  the  time  allotted 
to  studies  considered  voluntary  in  a  French  college,  namely, 
six  hours  per  week,  the  remainder,  twenty-six  hours,  will  still 
exceed  by  four  hours  the  time  occupied  in  the  college  reci- 
tations or  lectures.  The  greater  number  of  hours  thus  occu- 
pied is  a  real  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  schoofs,  since 
experience  shows  that  thirty-two  hours  per  week  may  be  de- 
voted to  recitation,  and  the  private  study  requisite  for  prepara- 
tion be  made  by  the  student,  without  injury  to  his  health.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  from  this  comparison,  that  the  branches 
composing  the  course  of  a  gymnasium  are  more  closely  eifi- 
amined  than  those  of  a  college.  The  details  of  the  distribution  of 
time  in  the  separate  classes  confirm  this  deduction;  for  example, 
the  time  occupied  per  week  by  Latin,  Greek,  and  Grerman,  in 
the  upper  third  class  of  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  is  eighteen 
hours,  and  in  the  lower  third  and  upper  second  class,  each, 
seventeen  hours,  while  in  the  parallel  classes  of  a  French  col- 
lege, in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  but  fourteen  hours  per  week 
are  employed.  Further,  the  classical  course  is  dropped  entirely 
after  the  rhetoric  class  in  the  college,  while  in  the  gymnasium 
it  extends  to  the  close  of  the  student's  career.  In  regard  to  the 
scientific  courses  of  the  French  colleges,  the  following  points 
appear  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  No  instruction  is  given 
in  mathematics  higher  than  arithmetic,  except  two  hours  \ 
week  of  geometry  in  the  third  class,  until  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  second  class,  in  which,  if  he  entered  college  at  nine  years  of 
age,  he  arrives  in  his  sixteenth  year;  and  then  all  that  he  leam» 
higher  than  this,  if  he  follow  the  career  of  letters,  is  compressed 
into  two  years.  Physics  and  chemistry  for  the  student  in  this 
same  career  are  taught  in  two  lessons  per  week  in  the  philosophy 
class.  Natural  history  is  thrown  into  the  course  of  the  sixth 
and  fifth  classes.  A  comparison  of  these  defective  arrange- 
ments with  the  regular  instruction  of  the  same  branches,  in  their 
appropriate  places  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  fully  justify  the 
remarks  with  which  this  paragraph  commenced.  Having  at- 
tended the  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachebr  of  sciencesF 
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at  Paris,  and  heard  recitations  in  the  Prussian  gjmnnasia,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Prussian  instruction  in  science  are  entirely  just  The  subject 
of  religious  instruction  is  one  of  such  peculiar  delicacy,  that  I 
am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  submit  the  views  of  a  high  au- 
thority in  public  instruction  in  France,  instead  of  my  own,  in 
regard  to  it,  merely  observing  that  I  coincide,  on  this  point,  en- 
tirely in  opinion  with  the  authority  to  which  I  refer.  M.  Cousin 
sajrs: — ^**  There  is  no  class  in  the  Prussian  gymnasium  which  has 
not  a  course  of  religious  instruction,  as  it  has  of  classical  or  of 
mathematical  instruction.  I  have  before  said,  and  now  repeat, 
that  worship,  with  its  ceremonies,  can  never  be  sufficient  for 
young  men  who  reflect,  and  who  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  A  true  religious  instruction  is  indispensable,  and 
no  subject  is  better  adapted  to  a  regular,  full,  and  varied  in- 
struction than  Christianity,  with  a  history  which  goes  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is  connected  with  all  the  great 
events  in  that  of  the  human  race,  with  its  dogmas,  which 
breathe  a  sublime  metaphysics,  its  morality,  which  combines 
severity  with  indulgence,  with  its  general  literary  monuments, 
from  Genesis  to  the  universal  history."*  Such  an  instruction 
M.  Cousin  demands  for  the  colleges  of  his  country,  declaring 
that,  though  established  by  law,  it  does  not  now  exist  in  them. 
The  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  to  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  is  given  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  student  of 
letters,  and  an  introduction  to  which  begins  even  in  the  second 
class,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  course  of  the  French 
colleges,  and  the  sacrifices  required  by  their  introduction  are 
amply  compensated  by  their  effect.  The  Prussian  system  post- 
pones these  courses  to  the  university  period,  and  requires  every 
student  who  wishes  to  matriculate  in  other  faculties,  to  go 
through  them.  The  bachelor  of  letters,  on  leaving  a  French 
college,  may  begin  at  once  the  study  of  theology  or  of  law, 
and  the  bachelor  of  sciences  that  of  medicine.    The  German 


*  Cousin.    Memoire  sur  rinstruction  secondaire  dans  le  royaiime  dc  Pnuae. 
Pirii,  1837,  p.  143. 
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student  must  pass  through  the  faculty  of  philosophy  before  he 
can  begin  the  study  of  either  of  these  professions.  In  regard 
to  modem  languages,  the  new  recommendations  for  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasia  appear  to  me  to  place  the  French  on  a  worse 
footing  than  before,  but  still  a  better  one  than  that  occupied  by 
English  and  German  in  the  French  colleges.  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  this  movement  will  not  be  followed  up,  and  that  the 
reasons  for  retaining  the  modern  languages,  as  parts  of  a  liberal 
education,  will  be  found  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  so 
easily  disposed  of  as  appears  to  be  assumed  in  the  circular  from 
the  Prussian  ministry,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  put  forth 
its  strength  upon  this  question. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  French  colleges,  in  the 
lower  classes,  resemble  those  of  the  English  schools,  with  the 
advantage,  that  the  pupils  have  the  directors  of  studies  to  aid 
them  when  necessary.  There  are  lectures,  as  well  as  recita- 
tions, in  the  higher  classes,  as  in  the  gymnasia.  In  both  the 
French  and  Prussian  institutions  there  is  a  want  of  apparatus 
for  illustration.  In  the  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history, 
it  having  once  been  determined  that  such  instruction  is  essential, 
the  implements  necessary  to  teach  to  the  best  advantage  should 
not  be  left  wanting. 

The  government  of  the  French  colleges  diflfers  essentially 
from  that  of  the  boarding-gymnasia  of  Prussia.  The  question, 
whether  it  is  advantageous  to  establish  a  boarding  system  in 
the  midst  of  the  residences  of  the  parents  of  pupils,  as  in  France, 
or  to  establish  day-schools,  as  the  Pussian  gymnasia,  is  one 
that  depends  much  upon  national  manners.  My  own  convic- 
tions are,  in  the  general,  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  system  in 
this  respect,  and  of  encouraging  the  means  of  strengthening  do- 
mestic ties,  by  leaving  youth  under  parental  control.  The  chief 
of&cer  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  boarding  as  well  as  others,  the 
director,  or  rector,  is  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  governor,  while 
the  provisor  of  the  French  college  does  not  teach.  The  former 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  director  into 
contact  with  the  pupils  more  closely;  the  latter  allows  a  more 
thorough  superintendence  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  police. 

65 
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When  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  very  great,  the  former 
arrangement  is,  I  believe,  the  more  advantageous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  in  institutions  having  such  a 
numerous  body  of  students  as  the  Parisian  colleges  in  general, 
that  the  presiding  officer  should  have  no  other  charge  than  that 
of  superintendence,  and  it  may  further  be  desirable  that  he 
should  be  assisted  by  a  censor,  the  second  officer  of  the  French 
college.  There  are  no  equivalent  officers  in  the  boarding- 
gymnasia  of  Prussia  to  the  directors  of  studies,  who  have 
charge  of  the  pupils  during  the  study  hours  in  the  French  col- 
leges. One  of  the  teachers,  as  at  Schulpforta,  takes  a  weekly 
turn  to  superintend  the  pupils,  dwelling  near  them  during  the 
period  of  duty.  This  arrangement  answers  well,  with  the  aid 
of  the  pupils  selected  to  superintend  sections,  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  students,  but  would  be  entirely  inefficient  in  a  Parisian 
college.  The  directors  of  studies  are  most  important  officers  in 
these  institutions,  especially  as  they  are  required  to  be  compe- 
tent to  teach  as  well  as  to  superintend,  and  the  selectioD  of 
them  from  among  the  adjuncts  (agr^g^s),  who  are  expectants 
of  promotion,  is  an  excellent  arrangement  The  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  French  colleges,  in  Paris,  are  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  instructors  in  the  Prussian  day-gymnasia,  living 
out  of  the  institution,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
cipline out  of  the  recitation  hours.  This  system  has,  no 
doubt,  advantages,  but  the  controlling  disadvantage  is  the  di- 
minution of  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  especially  necessary,  in  establishments  where  young 
men  are  crowded  together,  and  separated  from  the  whole- 
some restraints  of  home  and  domestic  discipline,  to  foster,  by 
all  means,  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  to  bring 
the  pupil  as  near  to  him  as  possible.  This  is  not  done  when 
the  professor  merely  meets  the  student  in  the  recitation  or  lec- 
ture-room for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  has  no  active  care  of,  or  interest  in,  his  welfare.  The 
existence  of  directors  of  studies  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  such  a  supervision  by  the  professors.  In  both  the  French 
and  Prussian  institutions  the  highest  officer,  the  provisor  or 
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director,  administers  the  discipline,  and  the  tone  of  it  depends 
upon  his  character.  The  superintendence  by  pupils  of  sections 
of  their  fellows,  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  the  "fagging 
system,"  the  pupils  being  selected  for  the  office,  and  constantly 
superintended  by  the  teachers.  From  the  location  of  the  Parisian 
colleges,  the  details  of  their  arrangements  are  not  comparable 
with  those  of  a  Prussian  country  gymnasium. 

The  inducements  to  study  are  of  a  much  more  exciting  kind 
in  the  French  colleges  than  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia.  Both 
have  a  system  of  places  in  the  class,  differently  arranged  for 
the  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  both  grade  the  pupils  on  leav- 
ing the  institution.  But  in  the  French  college  there  is  a  most 
powerful,  I  may  say  an  excessive,  stimulus  from  prizes,  not  only 
in  the  establishment,  but  from  a  comparison  with  others,  and 
public  attention  is  called  to  the  successful  youth,  who  is  rewarded 
under  the  notice  of  the  community  of  scholars,  the  university, 
and  the  public  at  large:  his  career  depends  upon  successful  com- 
petition from  one  step  to  another,  until  he  has  reached  the  higher 
places  of  society,  and  his  selfish  feelings  are  constantly  and 
directly  stimulated.  It  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe 
the  influence  of  the  minute  particulars  which  constitute  public 
scholastic  sentiment,  and  which  produce  a  very  diflfcrent  atmo- 
sphere in  the  two  classes  of  institutions.  Emulation  is  not  dis- 
couraged in  the  gymnasia,  and  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are 
held  in  due  esteem;  but  the  development  of  mind  is  controlled  by 
that  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  there  is  in  consequence  less  of 
strong  personal  rivalry  than  in  the  colleges.  The  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  national  character  and  education  is  so  powerful,  that  it 
would  be  rash,  without  a  much  deeper  examination  than  I  can 
profess  to  have  made,  to  say  how  far  these  difierences  are  efiects 
or  causes.  It  is  my  duty  to  note  them,  and  to  comment  freely 
upon  them  for  our  advantage,  leaving  the  judgment  to  more 
competent  minds. 

With  all  the  stimulus  of  the  French  colleges,  there  is  one  pre- 
caution neglected,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  competency 
of  the  mass  of  students.  The  law  in  regard  to  stated  half-yearly 
examinations  is  not  executed.    Incompetent  students,  unless 
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grossly  so,  pass  regularly  forward  with  the  competent  into  the 
higher  classes.  There  is  one  period,  in  passing  from  the  fourth 
to  the  third  class,  at  which  an  examination  has  been  applied, 
and  with  advantage;  but  there  are  three  classes  before  the 
fourth,  through  which  the  students  pass  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  obvious,  that  with  so  loose  a  system,  the  examinations  for 
degrees  must  be  relaxed,  or  the  examiners  take  upon  themselves 
a  heavy  responsibility.  The  regular  examinations  of  the  Prus- 
nan  gymnasia  afford  the  means  of  discovering  the  incompetent 
year  by  year,  a  result  favourable  both  to  the  youths  who  are 
thus  thrown  into  other  careers,  and  to  those  who  remain  con- 
nected with  these  institutions. 

The  means  for  supplying  teachers  for  secondary  instruction 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  so  far  as  the  normal  school  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  superior  in  France  to  those  of  Prussia*  The 
central  normal  school  of  Paris  is  certainly  more  advantageous 
than  the  detached  philological  and  pedagogical  seminaries  of 
Prussia.  This  school  is  kept  in  vigour  by  competition  from 
without,  which,  while  it  opens  the  career  of  instruction  to 
those  young  men  who  may  not  be  able  from  circumstances 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  normal  school, 
reacts  favourably  upon  the  school  itself.  The  candidate  for 
the  normal  school  must  be  at  least  a  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
must  compete  for  his  place.  After  going  through  its  courses, 
he  again  passes  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  a  competition  for 
the  place  of  adjunct  (agr^g^),  in  which  he  may  be  attached  to 
some  particular  institution  or  not  In  this  place  the  powers 
of  a  young  man  are  developed,  and  from  it,  if  meritorious,  he 
may  rise  in  his  career.  The  equivalent  plan  in  Prussia  secures 
competent  instructors,  but  does  not  ofler  to  them  the  advantages 
of  the  normal  school 

In  both  France  and  Prussia,  teachers  are  exempted  from 
regular  military  service,  and  are  entitled  to  retiring  pensions 
in  proportion  to  their  services.* 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  the  relative  compensation  of  the  officers  of  colleges  and 
fymnasia,  because,  as  before  stated,  they  are  most  fallacious  tests,  unless  ex- 
amined  in  connexion  with  a  variety  of  statistical  matters,  which  make  the  unit 
of  compensation  of  different  values  in  difforcnl  countrit-s. 
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DIVISION  SECOND. 

SEGONDABT  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

In  continuation,  I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  two  schools 
at  Berlin,  which  furnish  secondary  instruction  of  a  kind  in- 
tended to  prepare  youth  for  professions  not  included  in  the  list 
of  those  called  learned,  and  for  other  occupations  requiring  a 
considerable  intellectual  training,  with  the  acquisition  of  spe- 
cial preparatory  knowledge. 

ROYAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  Royal  Real  School 
of  Berlin.  It  was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  by  Counsellor 
Hecker,  whose  name  has  already  been  used  in  connexion  with 
some  of  the  education  reforms  by  Frederick  the  Great  At  the 
period  in  which  this  school  was  founded,  Latin  and  Greek 
were  the  exclusive  objects  of  study  in  the  learned  schools,  and 
the  avowed  purpose  of  this  establishment  was  that  '<  not  mere 
words  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  but  realities,  explanations 
being  made  to  them  from  nature,  from  models  and  plans,  and 
of  subjects  calculated  to  be  useful  in  ailer  life."  Hence  the 
school  was  called  a  ''  real  school,"  and  preserves  this  name, 
indicative  of  the  great  educational  reform  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote,  and  the  success  of  which  has  been,  though 
slow,  most  certain. 

The  successor  of  Hecker,  in  1769,  divided  this  flourishing 
school  into  three  departments,  the  pedagogium,  or  learned 
school,  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German  school:  the  whole 
establishment  still  retaining  the  title  of  real  school.  The  first 
named  department  was  subsequently  separated  from  the  others, 
constituting  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium;  the  school  of 
arts,  and  the  German,  or  elementary  school,  remain  combined 
under  the  title  of  the  royal  real  school.  The  same  director, 
however,  still  presides  over  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  school. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  the  modern 
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languages  should  be  considered  in  these  school 
lulea  for  the  ancient  in  intellectual  education,  c 
thematics  and  its  kindred  branches  should  be  r 
ight.  Whether  the  ori^oal  principle  of  the 
which  the  schools  were  founded,  was  to  be  adl 
Htill  older  of  verbal  knowledge,  only  with  a  chang 
to  be  substituted  for  it  In  this  school  the  lao] 
found  at  present  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  attt 
the  similar  institution,  a  description  of  which  f 
sciences  have  the  preponderance. 

In  the  royal  real  school  the  branches  of  instru* 
gion,  Latin,  French,  English,  German,  physics,  i 
chemistry,  history,  geography,  drawing,  writi 
music.  The  Latin  is  retained  as  practically 
brances  of  trade,  as  in  pharmacy,  as  aiding  in  tb( 
of  natural  history,  and  as  preventing  a  separation 
this  school  and  that  of  the  gynwasium,  which  w 
pupils  from  passing  from  the  former  to  the  lattc 
classes.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  all  purpos 
it  occupies  an  unnecessary  degree  of  attention,  e: 
middle  clas 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  ti 
courses.  There  arc  seven  classes  in  numerical 
in  fact,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  being  divided 
lower  fourth  is  again,  on  account  of  its  numb< 
into  two  parallel  sections.  Of  these,  the  sevet 
fifth  are  elementary  classes,  the  pupils  entering 
between  five  and  seven  years  of  aga  In  theann 
number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week  of  eaci 
eevcral  subjects  is  stated,  and  the  vertical  column 
elementary  classes  from  the  others,  contains  the  su 
devoted  to  each  branch  in  the  higher  classes, 
lower  section  of  the  fourth  class,  which  has  not  a 
from  that  of  the  other  division 
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Pupils  who  enter  this  school  between  five  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  go  regularly  through  the  elementary  classes,  are  pre- 
pared at  ten  to  pass  to  its  higher  classes,  or  to  enter  the  lowest 
of  the  gymnasium.  It  is  thus  after  the  fifth  class  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  institutions  must  begin.  The  studies  of  the 
real  school  proper,  and  of  the  gymnasium,  have  exactly  the  same 
elementary  basis,  and  they  remain  so  far  parallel  to  each  other 
that  a  pupil,  by  taking  extra  instruction  in  Greek,  may  pass  from 
the  lower  third  class  of  the  former  to  the  lower  third  of  the  latter. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  schools  must 
be  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  since  their  pupils  have 
yet  three  classes  to  pass  through  after  reaching  the  point  just 
referred  ta  It  serves  also  to  separate  the  real  schools  firom 
the  higher  borgher  schools,  since  the  extreme  limit  of  the  courses 
of  the  latter,  with  the  same  assistance  in  regard  to  Greek, 
only  enables  the  pupil  to  reach  the  lower  third  class  of  the 
gymnasium.  In  general,  a  pupil  would  terminate  his  studies 
in  the  real  school  at  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  difierence  between  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
real  school  and  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  consists  in 
the  omission  in  the  former  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy, 
and  the  introduction  of  English  and  chemistry.  The  relative 
proportions  of  time  occupied  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  two 
schools,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  columns  next  on 
the  right  of  the  numbers  for  the  seventh  class,  in  the  table  just 
given.  The  first  of  these  columns  contains  the  proportion  o( 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  different  subjects 
in  the  six  classes  of  the  real  school  above  the  elementary,  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  German  being  taken  as  unity; 
and  the  second,  the  same  proportion  for  six  classes  of  the  gym- 
nasium, beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  same  number  of  hours 
being  taken  as  the  unit,  as  in  the  preceding  column.  To  bring 
the  natural  history  and  physics  into  comparison,  I  have  taken 
the  numbers  for  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium  in  which 
these  branches  are  taught.  Of  the  courses  common  to  the  two 
schools,  those  to  which  nearly  equal  attention  is  paid  m  both 
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institutions  are — the  religious  instruction,  the  Grerman,  geogra- 
phy and  history,  writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  French,  ma- 
thematics, physics,  and  natural  history,  predominate  in  the  real 
school,  the  Latin  in  the  gymnasium.  The  effect  of  reckoning 
the  first,  second,  and  upper  third  classes  of  the  gymnasium  does 
not  materially  change  the  proportionate  numbers  for  the  courses 
which  are  common  to  the  two  schools,  except  as  to  Latin  and 
mathematics.  To  show  this,  the  column  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  table  is  introduced,  containing  the  proportions  for  all  the 
nine  classes  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

Ther6  were,  in  1838,  five  hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  this  real 
school,  under  the  charge  of  fourteen  regular  or  class  masters, 
teaching  several  subjects  in  the  lower  classes,  and  of  six  other 
teachers.  Each  of  the  eleven  class  divisions  thus  averages 
about  forty-six,  who  are  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  at  a 
time. 

The  elementary  course  in  the  real  school  is  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  burgher  schools,  beginning  with  the  phonic 
method  of  reading,  the  explanations  of  all  the  words  and  sen- 
tences being  required  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechanical  part 
of  reading  is  learned.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught 
together  in  the  lowest  class.  The  religious  instruction  consists 
of  Bible  stories  adapted  to  their  age;  and  verses  are  committed 
to  improve  the  memory  of  words.  The  exercises  of  induction 
are  practised,  but  in  a  way  not  equal  to  that  with  objects,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Mayo  in  England.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  able 
to  enter  the  gymnasium  after  going  through  the  two  lowest 
classes. 

In  regard  to  the  real  classes  proper,  as  I  propose  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  trade  school,  I 
shall  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks  upon  two  of  the  branches 
studied  in  them,  namely,  French  and  drawing.  The  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  French  will  serve  to  show  how  great  a  latitude  a 
teacher  is  allowed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  methods,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  those  who  have  talent  are  interested  in  improving 
their  art  by  observation  and  experiment  The  French  teacher  to 

66 
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whom  I  allude*  had  been  ^ble  to  secure  the  speaking;  as  well 
as  the  reading,  of  French  from  his  pupils.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  course  this  had  been  a  point  attended  to,  and 
Ikranslation  from  French  into  German  had  been  accompanied  by 
that  from  German  into  French:  the  conversation  on  the  business 
of  the  class-room  was  in  French.  The  pupils  were  exercised 
especially  in  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  short  extempore  sen- 
tencesy  and  the  differences  of  structure  of  the  French  and  their 
own  language  were  often  brought  before  them,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  them  anticipated.  Difficult  words  and 
sentences  were  noted  by  the  pupils.  Declamation  was  prac- 
tised to  encourage  a  habit  of  distinct  and  deliberate  speakings 
and  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation.  The  chief  burthen  of 
the  instruction  was  oral  Without  the  stimulus  of  change  of 
places,  the  classes  under  this  gentleman's  instruction  were  en- 
tirely alive  to  the  instruction,  and  apparently  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  interested  them.  If  such 
methods  should  fail  in  communicating  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  than  less  lively  ones,  which  I  believe  cannot  be  the 
case,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  to  break  down  habits  of  intel- 
lectual sloth  and  to  promote  mental  activity,  the  great  aim  of 
intellectual  education. 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  by  a 
teacher  who  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  instruction,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  drawing  is  to  be 
applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts;  a  method  which  is 
found  to  enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make 
adequate  progress  than  the  ordinary  one  of  copying  from  draw- 
ings-t  In  this  method  the  pupil  begins  by  drawing  from  sim- 
ple geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtained  from  mo- 
dels in  wood  or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar,^  a  niche,  and  a  low 
cylinder  (the  form  of  a  mill-stone).   The  square  pillar  separates 

*  Mr.  Hemnann. 

t  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt,  who  now,  in  his  old  age,  has  received  from  the  gorem- 
ment  a  pension  in  return  for  the  introduction  of  his  method,  and  the  inatrnction 
in  it  of  a  certain  number  of  teachers. 

t  Seyen  and  a-half  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  a-half  in  its  square  section. 
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in  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallelopipeds  of  different  heights. 
The  hemisphere  which  caps  the  niche  may  be  removed,  leav- 
ing the  concave  surface  of  its  cylindrical  part  The  exercises 
of  the  pupil  run  thus: — First,  to  place  upon  a  board,  or  upon  his 
paper  or  slate,  a  point  vertically  above  another,  or  so  that  the 
lines  joining  the  two  shall  be  parallel  to  the  right  or  left  hand 
edge  of  the  board,  paper,  or  slate.  Second,  to  join  them.  Third, 
to  place  a  point  horizontally  from  the  second,  and  at  a  distance 
equal  to  that  between  the  first  and  second  points.  Fourth,  to 
place  one  vertically  over  the  third,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to 
that  below  the  first,  and  to  join  the  third  and  fourth.  The  first 
and  fourth  being  then  joined,  a  square  is  formed.  After  prac- 
tice in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  drawn.  Next,  a 
perspective,  by  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such 
as  is  common  in  teaching  the  elements  of  this  subject,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires  readily  a  knowledge  of  the 
practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions,  and  with 
various  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject  The 
niche  and  cylinder  afford  a  similarly  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength  and  of  shadows  is  introduced.  This 
is  accompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow 
and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  of  perspective  follow  from 
natural  objects  and  from  works  of  art  or  mechanism,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  pupil's  attainments  and 
the  amount  of  taste  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teach- 
ing has  been  introduced  quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  with 
the  best  results  as  to  the  formation  of  accuracy  of  eye  and  of 
hand. 

Cmr  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  school  was  founded  to  give  a  more  appropriate  educa^ 
tion  for  the  mechanic  arts  and  higher  trades  than  can  be  had 
through  the  courses  of  classical  schools.  It  is  a  great  point 
gained  when  the  principle  is  admitted,  that  different  kinds  of 
education  are  suited  to  different  objects  in  life;  and  such  an 
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admission  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  education.  As  a 
consequence  of  a  general  sentiment  of  this  kind,  numerous 
schools  for  the  appropriate  instruction  of  those  not  intended  for 
the  learned  professions  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  others.  The 
youth  is  thus  secured  a  suitable  education,  no  matter  what  may 
be  his  intended  calling,  and  is  not  forced  to  accept  a  training 
necessarily  imperfect,  from  the  time  which  he  can  devote  to  it, 
and  furnishing  him  with  but  little  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
requires  in  his  pursuits.  This  sentiment  prevails  extensively  in 
Prussia,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Germany,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  there  are  better  opportunities  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men,  not  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  the  patron  of  the  trade  school  which  I 
am  about  to  notice,  as  the  king  is  of  the  real  school,  already- 
spoken  of.  Its  stability  is  thus  secured,  and  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  necessary  materials  for  instruction  are 
liberally  provided.*  The  trade  school  is  a  day-school,  and 
consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  lowest  is  on  the  same 
grade  as  to  age  and  qualification  at  admission  as  the  fourth 
class  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  assumed  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  it  will  have  been  decided  whether  a  youth  is  to  enter  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  or  to  follow  a  mechanical  employ- 
ment, or  to  engage  in  trade,  but  the  higher  classes  are  not 
closed  against  pupils.  Of  the  five  classes,  four  are  considered 
necessary  or  desirable  for  certain  pursuits,  and  the  whole 
five  for  others;  the  courses  of  all  but  the  first  class  last  one 
year,  that  of  the  first,  two  years — a  youth  leaving  the  school 
at  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  During  the  year  1836-7,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  were — in  the  first  class, 
eleven;  in  the  second,  twenty-nine;  in  the  upper  third,  forty- 
three;  in  the  lower  third,  fifty-two;  in  the  fourth,  fifty;  total  one 

*  The  present  director  of  this  school,  Mr.  Kloden,  was  formerly  director  of  the 
higher  burgher  school  at  PoUdarn,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
in  his  line  in  Pruasiau 
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hundred  and  eighty-five;  from  which  numbers  it  appears  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without 
entering  the  first  class.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nineteen, 
five  being  regular  or  class  teachers,  and  fourteen  assistants. 
The  director  gives  instruction. 

The  following  list  of  the  callings  to  which  pupils  from  this 
school  have  gone  on  leaving  it,  will  show  that  it  is  really  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
intend  to  follow  occupations  connected  with  "commerce,  the 
useful  arts,  higher  trades,  building,  mining,  forestry,  agriculture^ 
and  military  life;"  and  further,  that  its  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  list  includes 
the  pupils  who  have  left  the  school  from  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  the  years  1830,  1832,  1833,  and  1837.  From  the 
first  class,  two  teachers,  five  architects,  one  chemist,  twenty-six 
merchants,  one  machinist,  two  calico-printers,  two  glass-work- 
ers, one  cloth-manufacturer,  one  silk-manufacturer,  one  miner, 
thirteen  agriculturalists,  eight  apothecaries,  two  gardeners,  one 
painter,  one  mason,  one  carpenter,  one  tanner,  one  miller,  one 
baker,  one  potter,  one  saddler,  one  soap-boiler,  one  cabinet- 
maker, two  soldiers,  one  musician,  five  to  public  oflices,  one  to 
the  trade  institution,  six  to  a  gymnasium.  From  the  second 
class,  forty-one  merchants,  one  teacher,  one  chemist,  one  ma- 
chinist, one  ship-carpenter,  nine  agriculturalists,  one  sugar- 
refiner,  three  dyers,  one  tanner,  one  brewer,  two  distillers,  one 
miner,  two  lithographers,  one  die-sinker,  three  apothecaries, 
one  dentist,  two  painters,  two  gardeners,  three  masons,  five 
carpenters,  one  miller,  four  bakers,  one  butcher,  one  to  the 
trade  institution,  three  to  public  offices,  two  to  a  gymnasium, 
one  musician,  one  veterinary  surgeon,  one  soldier — being  ninety 
from  the  first  class,  and  ninety-seven  from  the  second,  in  the 
period  of  four  years. 

In  the  course  of  instruction  the  sciences  and  kindred  branches 
are  made  the  basis,  and  the  modern  languages  are  employed 
as  auxiliaries,  the  ancient  languages  being  entirely  omitted. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  it  are — religious  instruction,  German, 
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French,  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  phyric8» 
chemistry,  technology,  natural  history,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music. 

The  time  apportioned  to  each  of  these  subjects  in  the  five 
classes  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  be- 
sides, a  comparison  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  difierent  branches 
in  this  school,  with  five  classes  nearly  corresponding  to  them, 
of  the  real  school,  and  the  same  number  of  the  Frederick  Wil- 
Uam  gymnasium.  In  this  comparison  the  number  of  hours  of 
religious  instruction,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  three,  is 
assumed  as  the  unit  of  the  proportion.  In  other  respects  the 
table  is  arranged  as  the  foregoing,  and  the  headings  of  the 
several  columns  indicate  the  nature  of  the  numbers  contained 
in  them. 
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The  courses  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  of  the 
gymnasium,  are  replaced  in  this  school  by  English,  chemistry, 
and  technology,  with  an  increased  attention  to  the  kindred 
brandies.  Thus  the  French  occupies  double  the  tinne  devoted 
in  the  parallel  classes  of  the  gymnasia;  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
eight  gymnasia!  classes  be  reckoned,  the  proportion  will  still 
be  as  twenty  to  eighteen  in  favour  of  the  trade  school.  Mathe- 
matics, in  like  manner,  occupies  more  time  in  the  trade  school, 
in  the  parallel  classes,  in  the  proportion  of  3.6  to  2.1 ;  natural 
history,  in  that  of  1.4  to  0.2;  physics,  of  1.0  to  0.4;  drawing, 
of  1.6  to  0.4. 

The  courses  are  fully  laid  down  in  the  following  list,*  be- 
ginning with  the  studies  of  the  lowest,  or  fourth  class. 

Fourth  Class. 

Rdigioua  Jnatruetionjf  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the 
ApcwUes  explained,  with  a  catechetical  development  of  the  truths  of  religion  and 
ethical  applications.    Two  hours  per  week. 

German,    Grammatical  exercises  in  writing.    Recital  of  poetical  pieces. 

French,  Grammatical  exercises.  Regular  and  irregular  verbs.  Reading  6rom 
Laurens*  Reader.     One  hour  of  conversation.     Four  hours.t 

Arithmetic,  Mental  and  written,  including  proportions  and  fractions,  with  the 
theory  of  the  operations.    Four  hours. 

Geometry,     Introductory  course  of  forms.     Two  hours. 

Geography.    EUcmcntary,  mathematical,  and  physical  geography.    Two  hours. 

Natural  History,  In  the  summer  term,  elements  of  botany,  with  excursions. 
In  the  winter,  the  external  characters  of  animals.     Two  hours. 

PhygicB.  Introductory  instruction.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Forms  of 
crystals,  specific  gravity,  &,c.     Two  hours. 

Writing.    Two  hours. 

Drawing,  Outline  drawing  and  shadows,  from  models  and  copy-boards.  Two 
hours. 

Vocal  Music,    Two  hours. 

Lower  Third  Class. 

Religious  Instruction,  The  AcU  of  the  AposUes  and  the  Epistles  read  and 
explained.     Two  hours. 

•  Taken  from  the  programme  for  1836-7,  for  which,  with  other  documents 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  full  opportunity  to  visit  this  interesting  school  I 
am  indebted  to  director  Kloden. 

t  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  part  in  this  instruction 
which  is  communicated  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

t  The  same  teacher  instructs  this  class  to  whose  course  I  have  referred  in  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Real  School. 
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Vennan.  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  orthography  and  etymology. 
Written  exercises  upon  narrations  made  by  the  teacher.  Delivery  of  poetical 
pieces.    Four  Iiours. 

French.  Translation  from  French  into  German,  from  €redike*8  Chrestomathy. 
Grammar;  irregular  verbs.  Extemporalia,  and  translations  from  German  into 
French.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Partly  abstract,  partly  practical,  from  Die8torweg*B  Instructor. 
Four  hours. 

Geometry,  Determination  of  angles  in  triangles  and  polygons.  Equality  of 
triangles.  Depcndance  of  angles  and  sides  of  triangles.  Constructions.  Three 
hours. 

Geography,  Physical  description  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  except  £!urope.  Two 
hours. 

Natural  History,  Mineralogy.  In  summer,  botany,  the  class  making  excur- 
sions for  practical  exercise.    Man.    Three  hours. 

PhysicB,  General  properties  of  bodies  and  solids  in  particular.  Doctrines  of 
heat,  and  their  application  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Chemistry,  Introduction.  Atmospheric  air.  Experimental  illustrations  of 
chemistry,  applied  to  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Writing,  Two  hours.  Architectural  and  topographical  drawing.  Two  hoars. 
Drawing  by  hand,  for  those  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  other.    Two  hoozs. 

Vocal  Muoic,    Two  hours. 

Uppkr  Thud  Cliss. 

Religious  Jnttruction,  Christian  morals,  from  Luther's  Catechism.  Two 
hours. 

German,  Simple  and  complex  sentences.  Compositions  on  special  subjects. 
Poems  explained  and  committed.    Four  hours. 

French,  Translation  from  Gedike*s  Chrestomathy,  oral  and  in  writing. 
Written  translations  from  Beauvais*  Introduction,  from  German  into  French. 
Grammar,  examples  treated  extempore.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic,  Properties  of  numbers.  Powers.  Roots.  Decimal  fractions. 
Practical  arithmetic  from  Diesterweg.    Four  hours. 

Geometry,  Similar  figures.  Geometrical  proportion.  Exercises.  Mensura- 
tion of  rectilinear  figures.    Three  hours. 

Geography,  Physical  geography  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany  and 
Prussia.    Two  hours. 

Natural  History,  Continuation  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  lower  third  class. 
Review  in  outline  of  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  man  in  particular.  Bo- 
tany, with  excursions  in  summer.    Three  hours. 

Physics.    Electricity  and  magnetism,  with  experiments.    Two  hours. 

Chemistry,    Water  and  non-metallic  bodies,  with  experiments.    Two  hours. 

Writing,  Two  hours.  Architectural  and  topographical  drawing.  Two 
hours.    Some  of  the  pupils,  during  this  time,  are  engaged  in  ornamental  drawing. 

Vocal  Music,    Two  hours. 

SiooND  Class. 

Religious  Instruction,  Explanation  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  History  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  church,  to  the  Reformation.    Two  hours. 

67 
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German,  Correction  of  exercifles  written  at  home,  upon  subject!  aasigned  by 
the  teacher.  Oral  and  written  exerclBee.  Introduction  to  the  history  of  German 
poetry.    Three  hours. 

French.  Grammar ;  cxteroporalia  for  the  application  of  the  rules.  Written 
•nd  oral  translations  from  Grerman  into  French,  from  Beauvais*  Manual,  and  vice 
Tersa,  from  Idder  and  Noltc*8  Manual.    Four  hours. 

English.  Exercises  in  readingr  and  speaking.  Translation  into  German,  fix>m 
Borkhardt    Dictation.    Verbs.    Two  hours. 

ArUkmeiie,  Commercial  arithmetic  Algebra,  to  include  simple  and  qoadratic 
equations.    Logarithms.    Three  hours. 

Geometry,    Circles.    Analytical  and  plane  trigonometry.    Three  hours. 

Geograj^.  The  States  of  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  their  population, 
manu&ctures,  and  commerce.    Two  hours. 

iRetory.  Principal  events  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  later  times, 
u  an  introduction  to  recent  history.    One  hour. 

Natural  Hittonf.    Mineralogy.    Physiology  of  plants.    Three  hours. 

Chemitiry,  Metallic  bodies  and  their  compounds,  with  experiments.  Three 
houm. 

Architectural^  topographical,  and  plan  drawing.  Drawing  with  instruments. 
Introduction  to  India  ink  drawing.  Beginning  of  the  science  of  constructions. 
Two  hours. 

Drawing.  From  copies,  and  from  plaster  and  other  models.  Two  hours. 
This  kind  of  drawing  may  be  learned  instead  of  the  above. 

Vocal  Mueie.    Two  hours. 

First  Class. 

RdigiouB  Inttruction,  History  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  oontinoed. 
References  to  the  Bible.    One  hour. 

German.  History  of  German  literature  to  recent  times.  Essays.  Exercises 
of  delivery.    Three  hours. 

French.  Reading  from  the  manual  of  Bttchner  and  Herrmann,  with  abstracts. 
Classic  authors  read.  Review  of  Grammar.  Exercises  at  home  and  extempo. 
ralia.    Free  delivery.    Correction  of  exercises.    Four  hours. 

English.  Syntax,  with  written  and  extempore  exercises  from  Burkhardt 
Reading  of  classic  authors.    Writing  of  letters.     Exercises  in  speaJung. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations.  Binomial  and  poly- 
nomial theorems.  Higher  equations.  Commercial  arithmetic  continued.  Three 
hoars. 

Geometry.  Plane  trigonometry  and  its  applications.  Conic  sections.  De- 
scriptive geometry.    Three  hours. 

History,  History  of  the  middle  ages.  Modem  history,  with  special  reference 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and  of  commerce  and 
industry.    Three  hours. 

Natural  History.  In  summer,  botany,  the  principal  femilies,  according  to  the 
natural  system.  In  winter,  zoology.  The  pupils  are  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  specimens,  to  the  Royal  Museum. 

Physics,  In  summer,  optics  with  experiments.  In  winter,  the  system  of  the 
world.    Three  hours. 
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Technology,  Chemical  and  mechanical  arts  and  trades  described  and  illoi- 
trated  by  models.    Excursions  to  visit  the  principal  work-shops.    Four  hours. 

Architectural  and  machine  drawing.  Two  hours.  Those  pupils  who  do  not 
take  part  in  this,  receive  lessons  in  ornamental  drawing  from  plaster  models. 

Vocal  Music,    Two  hours. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  arc,  besides,  engaged  in  manipulating  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  institution  several  hours  each  week. 

The  courses  require  a  good  collection  of  apparatus  and  spe- 
cimens to  carry  them  out,  and  tills  school  is,  in  fact,  better 
furnished  than  any  other  of  its  grade  which  I  saw  in  Prussia, 
besides  which,  its  collections  are  on  the  increase.  The  facilities 
for  the  courses  are  furnished  by  a  collection  of  mathematical 
and  physical  apparatus,  a  laboratory,  with  a  tolerably  complete 
chemical  apparatus  and  series  of  tests,  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  the  arts  and  manufactures  (or  technological  collection), 
a  collection  of  dried  plants,  and  of  engravings  for  the  botanical 
course,  with  a  small  garden  for  the  same  use,  a  collection  of 
minerals,  a  collection  of  insects,  a  collection  in  comparative 
anatomy,  a  series  of  engravings  for  the  drawing  course,  and  of 
plaster  models,  a  set  of  maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  geo- 
graphy, some  astronomical  instruments,  and  a  library.  The 
pupils  are  taken,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  admirable  museum 
attached  to  the  university  of  Berlin,  for  the  examination  of  zoo- 
logical specimens  especially. 

That  this  school  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  occupa- 
tions, and  for  professions  not  ranking  among  the  learned,  the 
equivalent  of  the  gymnasium  is  clearly  shown  by  the  subjects 
and  scope  of  its  courses,  and  by  the  age  of  its  pupils.  Some  of 
these  occupations  require  no  higher  instruction,  others  that  the 
pupils  shall  pass  to  the  special  schools  introductory  to  them.  So, 
also,  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasia  pass  at  once  into 
active  life,  others  enter  the  university. 

The  class  of  schools  to  which  the  two  last  described  be- 
long, are  most  important  in  their  influence.  In  many  coun- 
tries, an  elementary  education  is  the  limit  beyond  which  those 
intending  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  the  occupations  enume- 
rated in  connexion  with  the  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  do 
not  pass;  and  if  they  are  inclined  to  have  a  better  education. 
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or  if  intending  to  embrace  a  higher  occupation,  they  desire  to  be 
better  instructed,  they  must  seek  instruction  in  the  classical 
schools.  The  training  of  these  schools  is,  however,  essen- 
tially diflferent  from  that  required  by  the  tradesman  and  me- 
chanic, the  verbal  character  of  the  instruction  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  brought 
up,  and  the  knowledge  which  is  made  the  basis  of  mental  train- 
ing is  not  that  which  he  has  chiefly  occasion  to  use.  Besides, 
were  the  course  ever  so  well  adapted  to  his  object,  the  time  at 
which  he  must  leave  school  only  permits  him  to  follow  a  part 
of  it,  and  he  is  exposed  to  the  serious  evils  which  must  flow 
from  being,  as  it  were,  but  half  taught 

In  fact,  however,  he  requires  a  very  difierent  school,  one  in 
which  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  his  destination, 
while  they  give  him  an  adequate  intellectual  culture;  where  the 
character  of  the  instruction  will  train  him  to  the  habits  which 
must,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  determine  his  future  use* 
fulness;  and  where  the  course  which  he  pursues  will  be  tho- 
rough, as  far  as  it  goes,  and  will  have  reached  before  he  leaves 
the  school  the  standard  at  which  it  aims.  Such  establishments 
are  furnished  by  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  the  wants 
which  gave  rise  to  them  there  arc  strongly  felt  every  where,  this 
class  of  institutions  must  spread  extensively.  In  Germany  they 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  no  new  experiment,  but  have  stood  the 
test  of  experience,  and  with  various  modifications  to  adapt  them 
to  diflerences  of  circumstances  or  of  views  in  education,  they 
are  spreading  in  that  country.  As  they  become  more  diffused, 
and  have  employed  a  greater  number  of  minds  in  their  orga- 
nization, their  plans  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  fully  developed. 

It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  (Jermany  that  its  "  gym- 
nasia," on  the  one  hand,  and  its  **  real  schools"  on  the  other,  offer 
such  excellent  models  of  secondary  instruction  in  its  two  depart- 
ments. The  toleration  which  allows  these  dissimilar  establish- 
ments to  grow  up  side  by  side,  admitting  that  each,  though 
good  for  its  object,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other,  belongs  to 
an  enlightened  state  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  education,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
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FITZTHUM  GYMNASIUM  AND  BLOCHMAN  SCHOOL  AT 

DRESDEN. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  second- 
ary instruction  in  Saxony,  but  merely  to  give  a  brief  notice  of 
one  of  its  institutions  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  Germany, 
and  which  combines  within  itself  a  classical  and  a  **  real  gym- 
nasium," and  a  preparatory  school,  or  "progymnasium."* 

This  institution  partakes  both  of  a  public  and  private  charac- 
ter, being,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment authorities  as  a  public  school,  and  on  the  other,  a  private 
foundation  of  the  Fitzthum  family.  It  is  also  both  a  boarding 
and  day  school. 

Pupils  are  received  into  the  progymnasium  at  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  with  the  attainments  of  the  elementary 
period.  In  this  school,  which  has  two  classes,  they  remain 
until  from  thirteen  to  fourteen.  Its  courses  are  the  following: — 
Bible  history  and  reh'gion,  the  German  language,  the  Latin, 
French,  history,  arithmetic,  knowledge  of  forms,  geography, 
natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing.  From  the  upper  class 
of  the  progymnasium,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  gymnasium,  in  which 
there  are  four  classes.  The  courses  are  of  religion,  Latint 
Greek,  German  language  and  literature,  French,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  music, 
and  drawing.  From  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  of  the  gymna- 
sium, the  pupil  who  is  not  intended  to  go  to  the  university  en- 
ters the  "  real  gymnasium,"  or  scientific  school,  in  which  there 
are  two  classes,  and  the  duration  of  the  studies  of  which  is  one 
year  less  than  that  of  the  classical  gymnasium.  In  this  the 
French  and  English,  and  the  scientific  studies,  replace  the  clas- 
3ics,  except  a  portion  of  Latin,  which  is  still  kept  up.    The 


*  Dr.  Blochman,  who  established  this  institution,  in  1827,  was  a  colUborator 
with  Pestalozzi  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  establishment  at  Yvordun,  and  is  deeply^ 
imbued  with  his  method.  Though  ill  when  I  visited  Dresden,  he  was  most 
kind  and  cordial,  and  opened  every  part  of  his  interesting  school  to  my  ezamimu 
tioo. 
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courses  consist  of  religion,  German  language  and  literature, 
Latin,  French,  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natu- 
ral history,  mechanics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  music 
The  distribution  of  the  time  of  study  in  the  principal  branches 
agrees  entirely  with  that  of  Ihe  two  upper  classes  of  the  Royal 
Real  School  at  Berlin,  already  described. 

The  arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in 
this  institution  are,  in  the  main,  like  those  of  Pforta.  Pupils 
called  inspectors  are  selected,  and  superintend  their  fellows 
when  in  the  play-ground  and  at  study,  and  there  are  two  mas- 
ters always  on  duty  as  superintendents.  The  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  is  very  well  attended  to,  and  the  alternations 
of  exercise  and  study  have  a  very  good  effect  These  alterna- 
tions will  appear  by  the  following  order  of  the  day : 

The  boarders  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to 
seven.  From  a  quarter  to  seven  to  a  quarter  to  eight,  study  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  two  teachers  on  duty.  Pupils  living 
out  of  the  house  join  in  this  study  hour.  Prayers.  From  eight  to 
a  quarter  to  ten,  instruction.  Quarter  to  ten  to  quarter  ailer  ten, 
play  in  the  garden,  and  a  light  second  breakfast  Quarter  after 
ten  to  twelve,  instruction.  Twelve  to  one,  instruction  in  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  gymnastic  exercises,  dancing,  or  free 
to  play  in  the  grounds  under  the  charge  of  the  two  superin- 
tendents. At  one,  the  day  scholars  leave  the  institution.  Quar- 
ter after  one  to  two,  dinner.  Two  to  three,  play  under  charge 
of  the  inspectors.  Three  to  quarter  of  five,  instruction.  On 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  walks.  Quarter  to  five  to  quarter 
after  five,  lunch  and  recreation.  Quarter  after  five  to  eight, 
study  under  charge  and  aided  by  the  inspectors.  Eight,  supper. 
At  nine  the  younger  pupils  retire,  the  older  ones  study  until  ten. 

The  mathematical  instruction  in  this  school  is  continued,  even 
in  the  higher  branches,  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  is  the  most 
eflTective  which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ex- 
planation and  question,  and  of  oral  and  written  exercises  in  the 
class-room.  The  recitations  are  upon  the  previous  lessons, 
and  upon  questions  given  to  be  solved  out  of  the  class-room, 
and  the  written  exercises  are  solutions  of  questions  and  notes 
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of  the  explanation  of  the  previous  lesson*  The  collections  in 
natural  history  are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  other 
gymnasium  which  I  visited.  Both  this  and  the  physical  appa- 
ratus afford  very  considerable  means  of  illustration  in  these  de- 
partments. The  chemical  laboratory,  in  a  building  apart  from 
the  house,  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  both  for  instruction 
and  experiments  by  the  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


In  a  regular  system  of  education,  primary  and  secondary 
lead  to  superior  instruction,  with  which  the  student's  career  is 
terminated.  The  period  of  life  usually  embraced  by  it  abroad* 
is  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The 
schools  which  furnish  it  are  of  two  classes,  those  qualifying  for 
entrance  into  the  learned  professions,  and  those  preparing  for 
occupations  requiring  a  considerable  extent  of  special  know- 
ledge for  their  successful  prosecution.  The  universities  consti- 
tute the  first  class  of  these  special  schools ;  the  second  have 
various  names,  as  schools  of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce, 
trade  institutes,  and  polytechnic  institutions;  the  last  mentioned 
title  may  be  conveniently  used  as  referring  to  the  entire  class. 
The  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering,  mining,  &c., 
and  the  military  and  naval  schools,  also  belong  to  this  class. 
The  universities  not  only  serve  as  special  sQhools  for  the  learned 
professions,  but  are  also  intended  to  give  the  highest  grade  of 
intellectual  culture,  to  form  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  or 
of  science.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  wants  of  an  early 
period  of  civilization,  and  have  continued  to  be  as  necessary  in 
its  progress,  requiring  great  changes,  however,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Schools  of  arts,  or  polytechnic 
schools,  have  originated  in  the  requirements  of  modem  times,  in 
which  occupations  have  risen  in  standing  and  importance,  or 
have  been  actually  created,  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts.  Considered  as  special  schools,  the  universities  have  very 
different  objects  from  those  which  the  founder  of  the  Girard 
College  intended  as  the  aim  of  his  institution,  while  the  pur- 
poses of  the  polytechnic  schools  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
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those  which  his  will  points  out  for  the  highest  department  of 
his  college.  This  being  the  case,  a  description  of  foreign  uni- 
versities would,  I  conceive,  be  out  of  its  place  in  this  Report 
From  the  character  of  my  associations,  before  leaving  home, 
which  naturally  led  to  similar  associations  while  abroad,  I  felt 
highly  interested  in  this  class  of  institutions,  and  it  is  with  re- 
luctance I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  give  some  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  my  Report.  While  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  results  of  university  systems  of  different  countries, 
especially  so  from  the  amount  of  talent  arrayed  in  favour  of, 
and  even  positively  against,  different  systems,  and  I  should  make 
no  pretensions  to  offer  such  a  judgment,  the  institutions  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  describe,  so  that  a  reader  may  conceive 
the  form  of  the  system,  and  endow  that  form  with  spirit,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  his  o^^n  natural  powers  and  his  expe- 
rience. The  differences  between  the  university  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  afford  interesting  subjects  of 
reflection  to  those  whose  pursuits  and  dispositions  lead  them  to 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  "superior  education."  Con- 
sidering these  different  systems  as  so  many  experiments  made 
under  different  circumstances,  the  study  of  their  results,  and  the 
modifying  effect  of  circumstances,  is  no  less  interesting  than 
useful.  The  field  is,  however,  vast;  the  varieties  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  would  require  much  space  for  due  description,  as 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show.  The  Scotch  and  English 
universities  difler  very  much  in  their  organization,  discipline, 
and  instruction,  and  even  the  several  Scotch  universities  are  not 
alike.  At  Glasgow,  and  the  academical  institution  at  Belfast, 
founded  upon  its  model,  the  pupils  enter,  in  general,  in  very  early 
youth.  The  lectures  are,  therefore,  mixed  with  recitations  held 
by  the  professors,  which,  however,  the  large  classes  at  Glas- 
gow prevent  from  being  efficacious.  The  students  do  not  reside 
in  either  of  these  institutions.  At  Edinburgh,  the  average  age 
of  the  student  is  greater,  and  the  medical  department  assumes, 
relatively  to  that  of  letters,  an  importance  which  modifies  the 
character  of  the  school.    The  lesser  universities  of  St  Andrews 
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and  Aberdeen  differ  more  from  the  others  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  discipline,  resulting  from  the  residence  of  a  part  of  the 
students  in  the  colleges  composing  them,  than  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction.  In  the  larger  English  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  composed  of  colleges  and  halls,  in  the  build- 
ings of  which  the  students  generally  reside,  the  discipline  of 
each  college  may  be  said  to  be  its  own,  with  a  general  con- 
formity to  that  of  the  university.*  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  instruction,  with  this  difference,  that  as  all  the  courses 
tend  towards  the  preparation  for  university  degrees  and  uni- 
versity honours,  there  is  a  general  conformity  in  the  several 
colleges  in  the  subjects  taught  and  methods  of  teaching.  The 
instruction  given  by  the  tutors  in  the  colleges  is  upon  the  same 
general  plan,  a  mixture  of  lecture  and  recitation;  and  as  the 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  university  professors  is  not 
obligatory,  formd  the  real  basis  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
university  education.  The  inducements  held  out  to  exertion  in 
these  schools  by  the  rewards  which  the  fellowships  and  the 
stations  to  which  they  may  lead  hold  forth,  and  which  bring 
into  them  the  greater  part  of  the  best  talent  of  England,  pro- 
duce results  which  are  of  the  highest  order,  but  which  cannot 
fairly  be  considered  as  depending  mainly  upon  the  system  of 
instruction  and  discipline.  It  must  require  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts,  with  an  entire  absence  of  prejudice,  to  rea- 
son as  to  the  general  results  of  the  various  parts  of  the  complex 
system,  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  these  institutions 
themselves,  and  is,  therefore,  now  very  deeply  rooted. 

I  consider  the  opportunity  which  I  enjoyed  of  witnessing 
some  of  the  written  examinations  at  Cambridge  as  of  the  highest 
value,  and  am  no  longer  surprised  at  the  attachment  to  this 
method  which  is  there  felL  It  is  accurate  and  expeditious  in  its 
results,  removes  all  possibility  of,  or  temptation  to,  show,  and  even 
the  suspicion  of  partiality,  in  the  distribution  of  important  places. 

*  A  Teiy  accurate  account  of  the  uniTcrsities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  UniTersity  of  Pennsjlvania, 
by  Philip  H.  Nicklin,  Esq^  one  of  ito  members. 
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While  I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  it  can  supersede  the  viva 
▼oce  method,  or  be  employed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sink  the 
use  of  the  latter  into  comparative  insignificance,  yet,  if  the 
choice  lay  between  the  use  of  the  one  or  other  method  exten- 
sively, I  should  now  prefer  the  former. 

At  the  university  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College),  the  advantages 
of  the  tutorial  system  are  combined  with  that  of  the  lectures  by 
professors,  which  the  students  are  enjoined  to  attend,  and  the 
tame  is  the  case  at  the  recently  erected  university  of  Durham. 
This  university  has  set  the  example  of  adding  instruction  in 
civil  engineering  to  its  literary  courses,  and  has  admitted  tlie 
modem  languages  into  the  latter.  King's  College  and  London 
University  College  have  hardly  yet  taken  the  form  which  time 
mast  irtipress  upon  them  in  their  new  connexion  with  the  Lon- 
don University;  the  enactments  of  this  recent  corporation,  in  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  for  degrees,  must  ultimately  regulate  the 
higher  studies  of  these  and  other  institutions,  presenting  candi- 
dates for  them.  This  bare  enumeration  will  serve  to  show,  that 
to  give  any  thing  like  an  idea  of  institutions  so  various  in  their 
character,  would  require  much  time  and  more  space  than  could 
properly  be  bestowed  in  a  report,  to  the  purpose  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  particulars  would  be  found  inappropriate. 
No  doubt  useful  hints  might  be  gathered,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  matter  would  be  entirely  inapplicable  to  our  purpose. 
For  example,  the  system  of  university  degrees,  by  which  en- 
couragement is  given  to  general  effort,  and  of  the  privilege  to 
teach,  or  of  stations  without  actual  duty,  by  which,  in  many 
establishments,  individual  exertion  is  stimulated  and  rewarded, 
are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  our  institution. 
Again;  the  tone  and  modes  of  discipline,  both  in  those  institu- 
tions where  the  pupils  reside  and  in  those  where  they  merely 
come  at  stated  times  to  receive  instruction,  are  inapplicable  to 
our  case,  and  the  general  organization  and  government  are  not 
less  so.  Further,  the  instruction,  as  far  as  it  is  of  a  special  cha« 
racter,  qualifying  for  admission  to  the  learned  professions,  ai 
in  the  continental  system,  has,  of  course,  no  bearing  upon  our 
arrangements,  and  leaves  for  profitable  study  the  sobjectt  of  at 
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most  two  faculties.  In  these  the  titles  of  the  branches  them- 
selves  would  be  all  that  could  serve  us;  for  the  mode  of  lecturing 
being  universally  adopted,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  depends 
upon  the  individual  professor. 

In  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  class  preparatory  to  higher 
trades,  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  mining,  engineering,  com- 
merce, navigation,  &c.,  as  they  furnish  examples  of  schools 
specially  intended  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  life,  towards 
which  our  founder  has  plainly  signified  his  wish  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Girard  College  should  be  directed,  I  shall  devote  the 
chief  part  of  the  remainder  of  my  Report  to  describing  such 
examples  of  them  as  are  most  highly  approved,  having  best  ful- 
filled the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded.  I  shall  describe 
in  turn,  more  or  less  minutely,  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris, 
which,  originally,  as  the  Central  School  of  Public  Works,  was 
the  parent  of  this  class  of  institutions ;  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  establish- 
ments, originating  in  private  enterprizc;  the  Institute  of  Arts  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Vienna,  both  supported 
by  government,  and  the  two  most  successful  institutions  of  their 
class  in  Germany;  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Frey burgh,  in 
Saxony,  which,  though  specially  devoted  to  one  branch  of  prac- 
tical life,  belongs  to  the  same  class  in  its  studies.  I  shall  also 
briefly  notice,  iti  connexion  with  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France,  the  civil  schools  of  application  to  which  it  leads,  namely, 
those  of  mines,  and  of  roads  and  bridges;  in  connexion  with  the 
Institute  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Prussia  gene- 
rallv;  and  further,  after  the  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of 
Paris,  the  private  Industrial  and  Commercial  Boarding  Institute 
at  Charonne.  As  our  founder  has  intimated  that  the  profession 
of  a  navigator  is  one  of  those  towards  which  he  wishes  the 
pupils  to  be  directed,  I  annex  the  programme  of  the  studies  of 
one  of  the  best  naval  schools  in  Europe,  that  of  Venice.  The 
officers  of  the  Austrian  navy,  though  they  have  limited  oppor- 
tunities of  practice,  are  distinguished  as  well  instructed  in  the 
science  of  their  profession,  and  in  all  its  collateral  branches. 

There  are  special  schools,  which,  after  some  consideration. 
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I  have  referred  to  other  branches  of  this  Report  Although 
they  educate  youth  for  paiticular  callings,  and  correspond  in 
general  in  regard  to  age  with  the  superior  period,  yet,  as  they 
belong  essentially  in  their  grade  of  instruction  to  the  primary 
or  secondary  classes,  and  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
schools  composing  tliem,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  rank  them 
accordingly.  In  this  view  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland, 
which  may  be  considered  as  special,  in  so  far  as  they  train  their 
pupils  as  farmers,  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  of  which  extends 
beyond  the  usual  primary  period;  the  Agricultural  School  at 
Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  the  Rural  School  of  Ealing,  and  the  La 
Martinii&re  Industrial  School  of  Lyons,  have  been  placed  under 
the  head  of  primary  instruction.  The  primary  normal  schools 
of  Weissenfels,  Berlin,  Versailles,  Dijon,  Haarlem,  and  Zurich, 
have  been  ranked  under  the  same  general  division,  though  they 
are  special  schools  so  far  as  they  prepare  for  tlie  profession  of 
a  teacher,  and  belong  to  the  secondary  and  superior  periods  in 
the  age  of  their  pupils.  The  Normal  School  of  Paris  has,  in 
like  manner,  been  ranked  with  secondary  schools,  in  reference 
to  the  grade  of  its  instruction.  I  refer  to  them  here,  lest  it 
might  be  inferred,  from  their  not  appearing  in  what  at  first 
may  appear  their  natural  place,  that  no  account  is  given  of 
them.  The  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheim* 
in  Wurtemburg,  is  a  true  agricultural  university,  at  least  in  its 
principal  departments,  and  I  have  therefore  retained  it  in  this 
chapter. 

With  these  remarks  I  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  spe- 
cial schools  above  enumerated,  merely  adding,  that  if  there  is 
less  of  general  inference  and  comparison  found  connected 
with  these  institutions  than  with  others,  it  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  special  in  their  nature,  and  when 
their  objects  are  not  entirely  difTerent,  so  as  absolutely  to  pre- 
vent any  comparison  of  their  plans,  they  are  usually  sufficiently 
so  to  make  comparison  of  little  value.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  these  objects,  and  especially  in  cases  where  charac- 
teristic modifications  in  the  plans  result  from  them. 
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POLTTBCHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 

This  celebrated  institution  was  organized  in  1794,  during  the 
existence  of  the  republic  of  France,  by  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion, under  the  name  of  central  school  of  public  works;  this 
title  was  subsequently  changed,  in  1795,  to  that  of  polytechnic 
school,  which,  with  the  prefixes  of  imperial  in  1806,  and  of 
royal  since  1814,  the  institution  has  since  borne,  and  under 
which  it  has  acquired  its  celebrity.  Among  the  first  professors 
of  the  school  were  Lagrange,  Monge,  Hachette,  Hassenfiratz, 
and  Guyton  de  Morveau.  The  way  for  the  school  was  opened 
by  a  preparatory  school,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
were  trained  to  act  as  assistants,  under  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
fessors already  appointed.  The  organization  of  the  school  with 
a  large  number  of  pupils  was  thus  rendered  possible,  and  was 
begun  in  May,  1795.* 

At  first  the  school  was  chiefly  intended  to  stipply  officers 
for  certain  branches  of  the  military  and  civil  services.  The 
report,  however,  of  M.  Fourcroy  to  the  convention,  and  the 
law  organizing  the  school  adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  recog- 
nise the  principle  that  the  institution  has  a  more  general  purpose, 
namely,  the  diffusion  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical 
science,  and  of  the  "graphic  arts.**  This  important  principle 
is  now  adopted  as  its  basis,  and  its  pypils  are  not  obliged  to 
enter  any  branch  of  the  government  service.  While  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  is  important,  it  happens,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  few  young  men  who  enter  the  school  do  not  take  service, 
either  military,  naval,  or  civil.  The  branches  of  service  among 
which  the  graduates  have  a  right  of  choice  to  fill  vacancies 
are,  in  the  department  of  the  minister  of  war,  the  artillery,  the 

*  Notwithstanding  this  piece  of  foresight,  which  was,  however,  carried  no 
further  than  the  preparation  of  papils  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, the  expenses  incident  to  the  sudden  reception  of  numerous  untrained  stu- 
dents with  the  untried  organization,  amounted  the  first  year  to  nearly  three  timet 
the  sum  to  which  they  were  reduced  aAer  an  experience  of  two  years;  the  nom- 
ber  of  pupils  having  been  reduced  in  the  mean  time  only  in  the  proportion  of  391 
to  296.  The  expenses  include,  however,  those  for  individuals  employed  upon 
the  eoUections  of  models,  apparatus,  and  drawings. 
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engineers,  the  staff,  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  powder, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  infantry;  in  the  navy  de- 
partment, the  naval  artillery,  naval  engineers  or  the  general 
naval  service,  and  the  hydrographical  engineers;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of 
mines;  in  that  of  finance,  the  administration  of  tobacco.  The 
pupils  have  also  a  right  of  admission  to  the  school  of  forestry, 
and  to  attend  the  courses  of  other  public  special  schools. 

Crovemment.  From  1795  to  1830  this  school  was  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  minister  of  tlie  interior,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  war  department.  The  minister 
of  war  has  always  had,  however,  a  certain  share  of  patronage 
and  influence  in  the  institution,  owing  to  tlie  military  form 
of  the  interior  organization;  from  1804  to  1816  this  was 
strictly  military,  the  pupils  having  been  enrolled,  armed,  and 
equipped. 

The  details  of  interior  organization  have  been  so  oAen  varied, 
that  if  the  reasons  of  the  changes  not  resulting  from  political 
causes  could  be  understood,  they  would  prove  no  doubt  most 
valuable  as  guides.  While,  however,  the  changes  are  chronicled 
with  care,  the  motives  for  them  do  not  appear,  and  the  minute 
record  of  them  is  not  followed  by  its  highest  appropriate  result. 
The  eighth  organization  of  this  institution  took  place  in  1832, 
and  was  in  general  in  full  force  when  I  visited  it  in  1837.  The 
special  regulations  of  the  school  are  subordinate  to,  and  in  con- 
formity with,  the  decree  of  1832. 

The  immediate  control  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  military 
commandant,  a  general  officer,  who  must  have  been  a  pupil  of 
the  school.  He  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  instruction,  police,  and  administration, 
and  reports  directly  to  the  minister  of  war.  He  is  assisted  in 
his  duties  by  the  second  commandant,  who  has  special  charge 
of  the  police  and  discipline.  The  commandant  is  president,  and 
the  second  in  command  a  member  of  all  boards  or  councils^ 
The  other  members  of  the  military  staff  are  four  captains,  hav- 
ing the  title  of  inspectors  of  studies  and  military  exercises,  and 
commanding  the  pupils  when  under  arms;  one  captain,  called 
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instructor,  vrho  has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  military 
ercises,  and  the  clothing,  arms,  and  quarters;  and  four  adjutants, 
who  have  charge  of  the  details  of  the  internal  police  of  the  in- 
stitution and  of  the  military  exercises.  The  king  appoints  the 
two  commandants  on  the  nomination  of  the  minister  of  war; 
the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  minister  directly.  The 
arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  instruction,  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  &c.,  will  be  noticed  under  their  appropriate 
heads. 

Admission.  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  de- 
pends upon  the  probable  vacancies  in  the  several  corps  sup- 
plied by  the  school,  and  is  stated  at  the  time  of  the  annual  pub- 
lication of  the  conditions  of  admission.  The  average  number 
admitted  yearly,  from  1796  to  1837,  was  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  and  the  number  in  1836  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  total  number  in  the  two  classes  of  the  school 
has  fluctuated  considerably,  but,  since  1831,  has  averaged 
sather  more  than  three  hundred  and  one.  Every  native  of 
France,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  may  be  a 
candidate  for  admission,  and  special  exceptions  are  made,  until 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  favour  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
military  service.  Each  applicant  registers  his  name  at  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  department  in  which  he  resides,  and  is  examined 
for  admission  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  or  where  he 
is  under  instruction.  With  this  registry  is  deposited  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  date  and  circumstances  of  birth,  a  certificate  of  vac- 
cination or  of  having  had  the  small-pox,  and  of  general  health, 
and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  pay 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  (about  two  hundred  dollars) 
yearly  to  the  school,  in  case  of  admission. 

The  subjects  upon  which  a  candidate  is  examined  are — 1. 
Arithmetic,  in  all  its  branches.  2.  Elementary  geometry.  3. 
Algebra.  4.  Plane  trigonometry.  6.  Statics  treated  syntheti- 
cally. 6.  Elements  of  analytical  geometry.  7.  The  use  of  the 
logarithmic  tables.  8.  Latin,  as  far  as  it  is  taught  in  the  rhetoric 
class  of  the  colleges,  and  French  composition.  9.  Drawing, 
with  the  crayon  and  with  instruments.    If  the  candidate  pos- 
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sesses,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  Ger- 
man, and  of  India  ink  drawing,  they  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count From  the  great  excess  in  the  number  of  applications 
over  the  numbers  of  places,  the  competition  is  necessarily  very 
severe,  and  it  appears  from  the  register  of  applications  and 
admissions,  that  since  1796,  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  candidates  have  been  examined,  and  only  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  two  admitted.  The  proportion  is  even 
smaller  in  later  years;  in  1836,  of  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
pgpils  examined,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  or  only  about 
one-fifth,  were  admitted.  All  who  apply  do  not  come  forward 
to  these  examinations:  in  1636,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
names  were  inscribed,  and  but  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  so  that  the  number  of  original  appli- 
cants, in  1836,  was  actually  six  times  that  of  the  places  to  be  filled. 
There  are  four  examiners  appointed  annually  by  the  minister 
of  war,  on  the  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the 
school.  These  divide  between  them  the  difl!erent  districts  in 
which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held,  and  repair,  at  a  stated 
time,  between  the  first  of  August  and  tenth  of  October,  to  the 
place  appointed.  The  performance  of  the  candidates  is  re- 
gistered according  to  a  scale  of  marks,  as  nearly  uniform  as 
the  judgment  of  different  individuals  allows;  these  registers 
being  compared,  the  candidates  are  admitted  in  the  order 
of  merit,  thus  determined,  as  far  as  the  number  of  vacancies 
permits,  the  admission  being  made  by  the  decision  of  a  board, 
the  composition  of  which  will  be  presently  stated.  Thus  this 
truly  national  institution  is  thrown  open  to  all  of  suitable  age, 
and  their  admission  depends  solely  upon  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements. The  successful  candidates  are  informed  of  the 
result  of  their  examination,  and  join  the  school  early  in  No- 
vember. They  are  received  by  a  board  (jury)  of  examiners, 
who  subject  them  to  a  second  examination,  intended  to  verify 
the  first,  and  to  the  inspection  of  a  surgeon.  This  board  con- 
sists of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  two 
permanent  examiners  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  four  ex- 
aminers for  admission. 
69 
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While  pupils  are  admissible  to  this  school  as  early  as  sixteeD 
years  of  age,  they  are  usually  older  on  entering;  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  pupils  admitted  in  1836,  seventy-four  were 
twenty  years,  and  thirty-six  nineteen  years  of  age.  There  are 
twenty-four  gratuitous  places  for  pupils  whose  families  are  in 
needy  circumstances;  of  these,  twelve  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
minister  of  war,  eight  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  and  four  of 
the  minister  of  marine.  These  bursaries  may  be  halved.  No 
pupil  who  is  lower  than  two-thirds  from  the  head  of  the  list,  in 
the  order  of  merit  at  admission,  is  eligible  to  a  bursary  or  half 
bursary. 

Besides  the  students  thus  regularly  entering  the  school,  a 
certain  number  of  youths  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures 
(auditeurs  libres).  The  majority  of  these  are  foreigners  There 
were  thirty-three  such  "auditeurs"  in  1835-6,  and  forty-five  in 
1836-7.  Among  these  were  Englishmen,  Belgians,  Germans, 
Poles,  Italians,  Greeks,  Wallachians,  Turks,  Egyptians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  Brazilians.  Not  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 
was  enjoying  this  privilege. 

Instruction.  The  highest  executive  authority  in  matters  of  in- 
struction, is  the  director  of  studies.*  This  office  was  created 
in  1804,  previous  to  which  time  the  council  of  instruction  had 
discharged  its  duties.  The  director  of  studies  oversees  the 
details  of  instruction,  being  immediately  responsible  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  school.  He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  on  the 
joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the  school 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is  a  member  of  all 
boards  convened  in  relation  to  its  affairs.  A  council,  termed 
the  council  of  instruction  (conseil  d'inslruction),  and  composed 
of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  professors 
of  the  school,  one  master,  appointed  annually  by  the  teachers 
from  among  their  number,  and  the  librarian,  who  acts  as  se- 
cretary, meets  once  a  month  for  the  discussion  of  business  re- 
lating to  instruction.    When  changes  are  required  in  the  courses 

•  To  the  director  of  •tudieii,  the  eminent  philoeopber  M.  Dulong,  wboM  loa 
noiimco  been  to  deeply  deplored  by  the  ■cienUfic  world,  I  am  indebted  for  an 
•PPortmuty  of  Tidting  Uie  «Aool,and  of  being  pretent  at  it.  examination.. 
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or  in  the  examinations,  they  are  discussed  in  this  council  and 
referred  to  a  second,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
legislative  body,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  composing  the  in- 
struction. 

This  council,  termed  the  council  of  improvement  (conseil 
de  perfectionnement),  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the 
director  of  studies,  the  five  examiners  in  the  school,  one  ex- 
aminer for  admission,  three  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  three  professors  in  the  school,  and  a  member  from 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  public  service  into  which  the  gra- 
duates enter. 

The  officers  directly  concerned  in  instruction  are,  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  repeaters  (r^p^titeurs).  The  professors  and 
masters  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  on  the  joint  no- 
mination of  the  council  of  instruction  and  of  the  particular  Aca- 
demy of  the  Institute  in  which  the  subject  of  instruction  is 
classed.  The  professors  communicate  instruction  by  lecture 
and  by  general  interrogations  of  the  pupils.  The  repeaters 
conduct  the  special  interrogations,  and  give  aid  to  the  pupils 
while  engaged  in  study.  The  title  of  "repeater"  is,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  the  original  duty  of  these  teachers  having  been  to 
go  over  the  lessons  of  the  professors.  The  repeaters  do  the 
more  laborious  work  of  instruction,  and  since  their  substitution 
for  the  pupil  teachers,  who  were  employed  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  school,  have  been  considered  most  im- 
portant officers.  There  were  attached  to  the  institution,  m  1837, 
ten  professors,  five  masters,  and  twelve  repeaters.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  professors  have  risen  from  the  rank  of 
repeaters. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  pupils  for  instruction,  corres- 
ponding to  the  two  years'  duration  of  the  courses.  No  pupil 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  of  these  divisions  more  than  two 
years,  nor  in  the  school  more  than  three.  To  proceed  from 
the  first  division  to  the  second,  or  to  graduate,  an  examination 
must  be  passed  upon  the  studies  of  the  year  then  just  elapsed. 
Until  1798,  these  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  profes- 
sors, but  now  there  are  examiners,  who  are  not  connected  with 
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the  school  Two  of  these  are  pennaneat,  and  a] 
minister  of  war  on  l!ie  joint  nomination  of  the 
Etruction  and  of  the  Acail-jmy  of  Sciences,  ant 
pointed  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
examinations  on  mathematics  and  analytical  t 
of  members  of  the  graduating  class,  which  I 
decidedly  superior  to  any  which  I  saw  abroa 
single  instance.  The  courses  of  the  first  year 
geometry,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  app 
lysis  to  geometry,  physic;),  chemistry,  Frenci 
topographical  drawing,  drawing  of  the  huma 
scape  drawing,  and  India  ink  drawing.  Those 
year  are — a  continuation  of  the  analysis,  geomei 
physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  of  the  first  yes 
chines,  geodesy  and  social  arithmetic,  archite 
German  language.  Up  to  1814,  there  were  < 
engineering,  fortification,  atid  the  science  and  i 
these  were  then  transferred  to  the  special  schoo 
to  which  ihcy  appropriately  belong.  The  diS 
are  not  all  taught  at  the  same  time,  and,  there 
extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year.  Insli 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  in  both  classes,  fron 
vember  to  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  or  the  beg 
and  in  topographical  drawing,  from  Novembei 
ningof  Juno.  In  the  first  year's  courses  of  ai 
French,  and  in  the  second  year's  course  of  Gei 
same  date  to  the  close  of  June  or  the  first  week 
courses  of  analysis  and  geometry,  and  of  statics 
in  ilie  first  year,  follow  each  other  in  suco 
those  of  descriptive  geometry  and  the  applicati 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  second  year  with 
analysis  and  geometry,  of  mechanics  and  ma 
geodesy  and  social  arithmetic.  The  lectures  a 
revisions  and  general  interrogations,  to  which  I 
tion  of  the  period  of  the  course  is  devoted.  The 
lures  in  each  course  ij  slated  m  the  following  ta 
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ly teclinic  School. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 


ii 


Analysis  ntid  Gcomctrj,     .    .    .    .    - 

Mechnnifis,      --. 

MacbineB,   .......--- 

DescriptiTe  Geomelry,  -.--■■ 
Analjlical  Gcometrj,    ...--- 

Social  Aiitlunetic,     ....... 

Chemistry,      ........     . 

Arehitocture, 

French  Compoaition, 

Cierman  Language,  ....... 

Topographical  Drawing',    -    -    .    -    . 
Drewihg  of  Human  Fibres  Sl  Laudscapea, 
India  Ink  Drawing,       ...,-. 


*  The  leswnu  of  analy«a  and  of  mechamca  include  Icctorei,  m'Moat,  and 
pmeral  interrogations  of  the  whole  clan.  Tbeae  oonraei  belonging  to  the  came 
department,  the  Icctnrea  on  nnalyais  and  interrogations  upon  tbem  occupy  tme 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  atatica  and  dynamics  the  other.  Thecouraea  of  lecturei 
are  followed  by  a  general  review,  consisting  of  interrogations  hy  the  profewor 
and  repeatera. 

f  The  connea  of  machinea,  geodeay,  and  aocisl  arithmetic.  In  the  second  year, 
belong  to  the  same  department,  and  the  remark  JDit  made  in  relation  to  the  oonrfM 
of  analjai*  and  mechanic*  appliea  tlao  to  Ihein. 
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There  are  two  professors  of  mechanics  and  four  repeaters 
for  the  course  of  analysis  and  mechanics,  and  two  professors 
and  two  repeaters  for  that  of  chemistry.  The  courses  of  geo- 
desy and  topography,  machines,  and  social  arithmetic,  are  un- 
der the  same  professor,  who  has  a  repeater  as  an  assistant 
There  are  four  masters  for  the  drawing  department,  comprising 
that  of  the  human  figure,  of  landscapes,  and  in  India  ink.  Each 
of  the  other  subjects  have  a  professor  or  master  in  charge  of 
them,  and  each,  except  the  master  of  topographical  drawing, 
has  a  repeater. 

I  fear  that  even  a  sketch  of  the  ample  programme  of  this 
school  may  be  considered  as  leading  into  too  much  detail,  but 
will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  courses,  since  I  cannot  omit  what  are  justly  con- 
adered  as  models  in  their  several  ways. 

Analtbis. 

Firti  Year.  Di^rential  and  integral  calcolos,  to  include  the  rectificatioo  ind 
qoadratore  of  |dane  curves,  and  of  curved  surfaces,  and  the  cubature  of  solids. 

Second  Year.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  continued.  Elements  of  the 
calculus  of  variations  and  of  finite  diflferencca.    Formule  of  interpolatioii,  dbc. 

Mechanics. 

First  Year,  Statics. — Composition,  and  equilibrium  of  forces.  Theory  of  pa* 
raliel  forces.  Of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Attraction  of  a  point  by  a  homogeneous 
sphere.  Dynamics. — General  formulae  of  motion.  The  pendulum.  Projectiles. 
Problems  in  physical  astronomy. 

Second  Year.  Statics  continued.  Forces  applied  to  an  invariable  system. 
Principle  of  virtual  velocities.  Application  to  simple  mechanics.  Dynamics. 
D*Alembert*8  principle.  Collision.  Moment  of  inertia,  d&c.  Hydrostatics. 
Hydrodynamics. 

Every  lecture  of  analysis  or  mechanics  is  preceded  or  followed  by  interroga- 
tions by  the  professor.  Problems  are  given  out  for  solution.  The  repeaters 
mterrogato  the  pupils  three  times  per  week.  Afler  the  completion  of  the  course, 
general  interrogations  take  place,  upon  the  whole  subject,  by  the  professors  and 
repeaters. 

Dcscairnvx  Gbometrt. 

Problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane  (twelve  problems).  Tangent 
l^anes  and  normals  to  curved  surfaces  (four  problems).  Intersections  of  sorfiuies 
(seven  problems).    Miscellaneous  problems  (seven). 

Applications  of  Descriptive  Geometry.    Problems  with  a  single  plane  of  pro- 
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Jection,  and  a  icale  of  decliyity.    Linear  penpectiye  (three  problems).    Shadows 
(three  problems).    Stone  cutting  (seven  problems).    Carpentry  (four  problems). 
India  ink  drawing.    Elements  in  four  examples. 

Analytical  Geometry. 

The  right  line  and  plane.    Curved  surfaces. 

The  professor  may  precede  or  follow  his  lectures  by  interrogations.  During 
the  course  the  class  is  examined  by  the  repeaters,  and  at  the  close  of  the  studies 
of  Analytical  Geometry  there  is  a  general  review. 

Machines,  Astronomy,  Geodesy,  and  Social  Arithmetic. 

ElementB  of  machines.  Machines  for  transporting  burthens  and  for  pressure. 
For  raising  liquids.  Moved  by  air,  by  water,  by  steam.  Useful  effect  of  ma- 
chines. 

Aitronemy  and  Oeodtty,  Formulas  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Measurement 
of  space  and  time.  Of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  the  earth.  Elements  of  physical 
geography  and  hydrography.  Geodesy.  Instruments.  Figure  of  the  earth. 
Projection  of  maps  and  charts. 

£3ementB  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities.  Tables.  Insurances.  Life  in- 
raranoe,  &c 

Interrogations  by  the  professor  accompany  the  lessons.  Those  by  the  repeater 
must  be  at  least  as  frequent  as  those  by  the  professor.  At  the  close  of  the  princi- 
pal courses  there  is  a  general  review,  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  by  the  professor 
and  repeater. 

Physics. 

Firtt  Year,  1.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Falling  bodies.  Principle  of 
equilibrium  of  fluids.  Specific  gravities.  2.  Heat  Radiation,  conduction,  dcrC 
Vapours.  Latent  heat.  3.  General  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Hygrome- 
try.  4.  Molecular  attraction.  Capillary  action.  5.  Electricity.  Laws  of  attrac- 
tion, repulsion^  distribution,  dLc.  Atmospheric  electricity.  Modes  of  developing 
electricity. 

Second  Year.  6.  Magnetism.  Phenomena  and  laws  of  magnetism.  Instnu 
ments.  Reciprocal  action  of  magnets  and  electrical  currents.  Electro-dynamics. 
Mutual  actions  of  electrical  currents.  Thermo-electric  phenomena.  7.  Acous- 
tics.  Of  the  production,  propagation,  velocity,  &c.,  of  sound.  Acoustic  instru* 
ments.    8.  Optics.    Mathematical  and  physical  optics.    Optical  instruments. 

During  the  whole  course  the  repeaters  interrogate  each  division  twice  every 
week;  they  go  through  the  study-rooms,  and  give  any  explanations  which  may 
be  required  by  the  pupils. 

Chemistry. 

FlrttYear.  General  principles.  Divisionof  the  course.  Examination  of  the 
principal  simple  substances.  Mixtures  and  binary  compounds.  Laws  of  definite 
proportions,  &.c  Hydracids.  Oxacids  and  oxides.  Bases.  Neutral  binary 
eompounds.    Salts.    Principal  metals. 

Seeond  Year,  Reciprocal  action  of  aeids  and  oxides.  Action  of  water  opon- 
■alts.  Laws  of  Berthollet  discussed.  General  properties  of  the  carbonates,  anci 
■ptekl  stody  of  some  of  tfa«  more  important    Borates  and  silicates.    Glass  and 
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pottery.  Nitrates.  GoDpowder.  Phosphates,  Ac  Solphates.  Qilantesu 
Chromates  and  other  classes  of  salts,  with  details  as  to  the  more  important  Ex- 
traction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  methods  of  refining,  &c  Oi;gamc  cfae- 
mistrj.     Vegetable  substances.    Animal  sobstanocs. 

This  coarse  is  accompanied  by  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  the  instito. 
tion,  in  which  the  most  useful  preparations  of  the  course  are  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  They  are  also  taoght  the  principles  of  analysis,  both  mineral  and 
organic,  practically. 

AaCHITBCTUaE. 

Component  parts  of  edifices.  General  principles.  Materials.  Foimdatioiw. 
Strength.  Forms  and  proportions  of  the  parts  of  boildings.  FIooib.  Roo&t 
arches,  dtc  General  principles  of  the  compositions  of  parts  of  edifices,  niaatra- 
tioos  of  the  different  varieties  of  parts,  as  porticos,  porches,  vestibules,  halls,  dec. 
Composition  of  an  edifice.  Varieties  of  baildings.i-«s  colleges,  hospitals,  prisons, 
barracks,  dtc 

The  pnpils  copy  fi-om  the  board  the  sketches  of  the  professor,  and  draw  them 
carefiilly  when  required.  At  the  close  of  the  lectures  there  are  fiHir  difierent  sab> 
jects  assigned,  upon  each  of  which  there  is  a  competition.  The  pupils  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  result  of  these  competitions,  and  of  the  marks  lor  their  gra- 
phic exercises  daring  the  course.  The  best  designs  are  exhibited.  Three  India 
ink  drawings  are  made  on  architectural  subjecte  during  this  coarse. 

FXBNCH  CoMFoemo!!. 

The  coarse  oonsiste  principally  in  the  writing  of  essays  and  compontioos  by 
the  pupils,  which  are  subsequently  criticised  during  the  recitations. 

Gkxman  Language. 

Elements  of  the  language.  Grammar  reading.  Themes  and  versions.  Every 
lecture  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  an  hour  and  a-half  in  duration,  by  the 
professor  or  repeater.  There  are,  besides,  exercises  of  pronunciation  and  common 
conversation. 

ToPOGRArHT. 

Exercises  in  topographical  drawing.  Different  modes  of  representing  the 
ground  by  horizontal  curves,  the  projections  of  lines  of  greatest  declivity,  and  by 
shading.  Conventional  signs.  Lettering.  The  exercises  of  the  second  division 
are  preceded  by  lessons  firom  the  professor  of  geodesy,  explanatory  of  the  theory. 

Drawing  of  the  Human  Figuex  and  Landscape  Drawing. 

In  the  first  branch  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  copies 
engravings,  and  the  other  draws  firom  modcb.  On  entering  the  school  the  pupils 
are  classified  according  to  the  drawings  which  they  made  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  They  are  then  divided  into  two  sections,  of  as  nearly  equal  strength 
as  possible,  and  assigned,  each  one,  to  a  master,  with  whom  they  remain  during 
Uieir  course.  One  of  the  drawing-masters  is  specially  charged  with  the  course  of 
drawing  from  caste  and  from  nature.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the 
nigbest  third  of  the  pupils  of  each  section  of  the  former  first  division  go  to  the 
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teseher  of  drawing^  in  water  colours,  and  remain  for  two  moDths.  They  return 
to  their  sections,  and  are  replaced  by  the  next  division,  each  pupil  occupying  a 
third  of  the  second  year  in  this  kind  of  drawing.  The  merits  of  the  drawings 
are  judged  every  two  months.  After  the  first  of  May  the  ordinary  drawing  let- 
sons  are  replaced  by  those  in  water  colours. 

Besides  these  regular  studies,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  given  towards  the  close  of  the  second  year,  during  hours 
not  devoted  to  the  regular  branches,  and  which  it  is  optional  with  the  pupils  to 
attend  or  not.    Fencing,  music,  and  dancing  lessons,  are  also  given« 

During  the  interrogations  by  the  professors  and  repeaters, 
notes  are  taken  of  the  merit  of  the  answers  of  the  pupils,  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  scale  of  marks.  These  are  communicated 
with  the  subjects  of  each  lecture  or  recitation  to  the  director  of 
studies,  and  placed  upon  record,  as  assisting  in  determining  the 
merit  of  the  pupils.  The  examiners  mark  according  to  the 
same  scale.  The  pupils  are  classified  after  the  examinations  in 
the  several  departments,  and  in  taking  the  average  for  the  stand- 
ing in  general  merit,  a  diflferent  weight  is  allowed  to  the  diflferent 
courses.  Mathematics  counts  most,  and  then  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, descriptive  geometry  and  geodesy  united,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupils,  count  the  same — ^then  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  graphic  exercises  of  the  course  occupy  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  time  of  the  pupils;  indeed,  by  some  intelh'gent  indi- 
viduals, friends  of  the  school  and  of  its  general  arrangements, 
this  portion  of  the  course  is  thought  to  have  received  too  great 
an  extension. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  years  of  study 
are  divided  into  four;  the  first,  oo  the  courses  of  the  first  year, 
including  analysis,  part  of  analytical  geometry,  and  mechanics; 
the  second,  on  chemistry;  the  third,  on  physics;  the  fourth,  on 
descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and  part  of  analytical 
geometry.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  is 
divided  as  follows: — First,  analysis,  analytical  geometry,  me- 
chanics, eflfects  of  machines  and  social  arithmetic.  Second, 
chemistry.  Third,  physics.  Fourth,  geodesy,  description  of 
machines,  and  architecture.  The  examinations  on  analysis 
and  its  applications,  and  mechanics,  are  conducted  by  the  two 
permanent  examiners.  The  pupils  are  examined  singly  and 
70 
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without  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  and  each  eraminer 
occupies  a  separate  room.  Where  the  branches  admit  of  it, 
the  examinations  are  viva  voce,  the  student  using  the  black- 
board when  required. 

AAer  the  examinations  are  completed*  the  results  are  report- 
ed to  a  Board,  who,  with  all  the  materials  before  them  from  the 
examiners  and  from  the  school,  decide  whether  the  pupils  may 
pass  to  the  higher  division,  or  are  admissible  into  the  public 
service,  according  to  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  This 
board  C^  jury'*)  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of 
gtudies,  the  two  permanent  and  three  temporary  examiners. 

Few  of  the  pupils  do  not  pass  these  examinations,  severe  as 
they  are,  which  is  attributable  to  the  closeness  of  the  examina- 
tions for  admission.  In  1836,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pupils  examined  in  each  of  the  divisions,  only  eight  in  the  higher 
and  five  in  the  lower  were  required  to  go  over  their  courses. 
This  is  a  great  gain  to  the  institution  in  every  respect,  on  the 
score  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  as  well  as  of  discipline 
and  economy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  allotted  to  study,  like  the  simi- 
lar points  in  regard  to  instruction,  is  a  matter  of  very  minute 
regulation.  The  pupils  study  in  large  rooms,  conveniently  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  receive  by  lot,  at  entrance, 
places  which  they  retain,  in  general,  during  the  course.  The 
interrogations  or  recitations  take  place  in  rooms  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  separate  from  the  larger  lecture  halls.  These  recitation- 
rooms  are  also  open  to  the  pupils  in  winter,  during  recreation 
hours,  and  ailer  supper;  and  in  summer,  whenever  the  weather  is 
bad,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  spending  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
besides  at  certain  stated  periods  before  the  examinations.  The 
superintendence  of  studies,  so  far  as  entrusted  to  the  pupils,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  discipline.  The  repeaters  are 
present  during  the  periods  devoted  to  the  studies  of  their  seve- 
ral departments,  and,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, where  it  is  not  allowed,  are  expected  to  give  assistance 
to  the  pupils  who  ask  for  it 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  arranged  with  a 
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view  to  bring  the  lectures,  recitations,  and  studies  of  particular 
branches,  together.  Besides  this,  there  are  study-hours,  called 
free,  in  which  the  student  may  employ  himself  as  he  pleases, 
otherwise  than  in  drawing  of  any  kind  (graphic  exercises). 
The  following  table,  which  contains  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  lower  class  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  with  the  subse- 
quent remarks  giving  the  variation  from  it  in  the  second  pe- 
riod, will  show  sufficiently  the  principle  of  arrangement  The 
dotted  lines  in  the  vertical  columns  signify  that  the  duties  are 
not  necessarily  according  to  the  order  of  time  as  laid  down  in 
the  table,  but  that  one  may  take  the  place  of  the  other. 
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The  alterations  in  this  programme,  between  the  first  of  May 
and  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  are  very  trifling.  The 
courses  of  analysis  have  been  completed,  as  well  as  that  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  hence  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  duties.  The  study-hours,  from  five  to  seven  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  are  transferred  to  from  seven  to  nine,  and  the  two 
hours,  from  five  to  seven,  are  occupied  in  water-colour  draw- 
ings. 

There  is  probably  no  school  richer  than  this  in  the  means  of 
illustrating  the  various  courses  which  are  taught  in  it  It  has 
extensive  eoUections  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  of 
models  of  machines,  of  mathematical  instruments,  of  drawings 
and  models  in  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and 
in  typography,  and  of  drawings,  engravings,  and  casts  for  the 
courses  of  drawing.  The  cabinets  of  apparatus  and  models 
are  under  the  charge  of  three  curators  (conservateurs),  who 
are  expected  not  only  to  keep  in  order  the  existing  collections, 
but  to  add  to  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors. 

While  such  ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  intellectual 
education  of  the  pupils,  and  their  physical  education  is  attended 
to  in  at  least  a  reasonable  degree,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pro- 
vision is  made  for  moral  or  religious  instruction  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution,  or  for  regular  attendance  upon  such  du«> 
ties  without  the  walls. 

Discipline.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  mOitary, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  in  all  its  strictness  are  provided. 
The  regulations  are  very  minute,  and  fix,  in  detail,  the  pun- 
ishment considered  equivalent  to  each  oflence,  as  well  for 
those  against  morals  as  transgressions  of  the  regulations  them- 
selves. The  punishments  are — 1.  Private  admonition  by  the 
commandant  or  vice-commandant  2.  Public  reprimand  before 
the  corps  of  pupils.  3.  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  stoppage  of  leave.  4.  Confinement  to  the  house.  5. 
Imprisonment  within  the  walls.  6.  Military  imprisonment  7. 
Dismission.  The  usual  punishment  for  trivial  oflfences  is  the 
stoppage  ("sortie"),  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  deprivation 
of  the  general  leave  of  absence  for  half  a-day.    This  may  bo 
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awarded  by  an  officer  as  low  as  an  adjutant  It  foDows  cer- 
tain specified  oflences,  as  overstaying  a  leave,  when  the  nnm- 
ber  of  stoppages  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  overstaying  the 
leave,  and  is  even  assigned  for  a  failure  in  recitation.  Ino* 
prisonment  within  the  walls  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  coin- 
mandant,  vice-commandant,  or  director  of  studies,  and  excludes 
the  student  from  the  recitation-room.  Ck>nfinement  in  the  mi- 
litary prison  requires  the  order  of  the  commandant,  who  reports 
the  case  at  once  to  the  minister  of  war.  Dismission  cannot 
take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  minister.  Cases  of  dis- 
cipline, supposed  to  involve  dismission  or  the  loss  of  a  bursaiy, 
are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  council  of  discipline,  and 
composed  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studiei^ 
two  professors,  two  captain  inspectors,  the  captain  instructor, 
and  one  administrator. 

For  military  exercises,  and  the  general  furtherance  of  dis- 
cipline, the  pupils  form  a  battalion,  divided  into  four  companiei^ 
each  division  of  the  school  forming  two  companies.  From 
each  company  eight  petty  <^cers,  called  sergeants,  are  taken, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  merit-roll  of  the  division,  making 
thirty-two  in  the  whole  battalion.  These  sergeants  are  distin- 
guished by  appropriate  military  badges.  The  sergeants  have 
charge  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  study-rooms,  halls,  recitation- 
rooms,  refectory,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  two  of 
them  in  turn  are  joined  with  a  higher  officer,  an  adjutant,  in  the 
inspection  of  the  food.  They  have  charge  in  general  of  the  da- 
tails  of  police.  The  second  sergeants  are  entrusted  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  money  due  by  their  comrades  for  letters  and  other 
authorized  expenses.    These  officers  are  appointed  once  a-year. 

On  Wednesday,  from  half  past  two  in  the  ailemoon  to  half 
past  eight,  in  the  summer,  and  to  nine  in  the  winter,  and  on 
Sunday,  from  after  inspection  to  ten  at  night,  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  institutioa  They  are  required 
to  wear  their  uniform  when  abroad.  On  their  return  they  sign 
their  name  to  a  list  kept  by  the  porter,  who  marks  and  reports 
tlie  time  of  their  return.  A  certain  number  of  stoppages  is  as- 
signed for  a  breach  of  punctuality,  according  to  its  extent 
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On  certain  afternoons  the  parents  and  relations  of  pupils  are 
permitted  to  see  them  in  the  parlour,  from  three  to  a  quarter  to 
four.  The  pupils  do  not  perform  any  duties  of  police;  their 
arms  are  cleaned  and  kept  by  an  armourer,  and  barrack-keep- 
ers are  appointed  for  the  poUce  of  the  quarters — provisions  which 
I  look  upon  as  defects. 

Oraduation.  As  already  stated,  the  board  of  examination 
decide  formally  upon  the  claims  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  year 
to  be  graduated,  and  arrange  the  rolls  in  the  order  of  merit 
The  pupils  then,  in  turn,  choose  the  department  of  the  public 
service  which  they  wish  to  enter,  and  in  case  there  is  no  va- 
cancy in  this  department,  are  still  entitled  to  priority  of  choice 
in  other  branches  over  those  below  them.  The  school  has 
mpplied,  between  the  years  1795  and  1836,  four  thousand  and 
thirty-six  members  to  the  public  service,  or  an  average  of  more 
tiian  ninety-six  annually.  Of  these,  the  following  numbers  have 
entered  the  different  branches  of  the  military  service,  namely: 
the  artillery,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-six;  engineers,  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen;  staff,  twenty-five;  geographical  engi- 
neers, one  hundred  and  eight;  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and 
powder,  nineteen:  the  infantry,  or  b'ne  of  the  army,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen ;  total,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
fiix.  Besides  these,  there  have  entered  the  naval  service:  in  the 
artillery,  fifty-five;  engineers,  one  hundred  and  eighteen;  hydro- 
graphical  engineers,  thirteen;  navy  proper,  one  hundred  and 
five;  total,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Also  the  civil  service: 
in  the  corps  of  mines,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six;  roads  and 
bridges,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen;  tobacco,  sevep;  total,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

There  are  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
in  the  higher  branches  of  public  instruction,  but  as  they  have 
left  the  services  just  enumerated  for  these  stations,  they  are 
included  in  the  list  just  given.  In  1836,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  graduates,  nine  only  did  not  enter  the  public  service. 
As  an  additional  means  of  making  the  school  useful  to  the 
country,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  corps  of  architects  should 
be  formed,  to  be  supplied  from  the  achooiy  and  further  to  exempt 
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those  graduates  ^bo  wish  to  enter  the  career  of  scientific  nt^ 
structjon  from  the  examination  for  the  baccalaureate  of  sciencesr 

On  entering  these  several  services,  the  graduates  pass  to  the 
schools  of  application,  or  special  schools,  intended  to  give  the 
technical  preparation  necessary;  a  notice  of  those  which  prepare 
for  civil  pursuits  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Madatne  Laplace  has  recently  founded  a  prize,  to  be  given 
to  the  first  on  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  school  every  year, 
and  designed  to  testify  the  great  interest  which  her  deceased 
husband  took  in  its  welfare.  Laplace  was  one  of  the  first  ex- 
aminers of  the  candidates  for  graduation,  in  1796. 

Domestic  Economy.  The  administration  of  the  fiscal  affiurs 
of  the  school  is  committed  to  a  board  consisting  of  the  com- 
mandant and  vice-conunandant,  the  director  of  studies,  two 
professors,  designated  by  the  council  of  instruction,  two  inspec- 
tors of  studies  in  turn,  according  to  rank,  the  administrator  or 
steward  as  reporter  (rapporteur),  the  treasurer  as  secretary. 
The  last  two  named  agents  are  consulting  members  only.  This 
board  meets  twice  every  month.  It  prepares  the  estimates  for 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  which  are  submitted  to  the  minister 
of  war.  The  form  of  these  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  accounts, 
is  laid  down  minutely  in  regulations. 

The  payment  made  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pupils  does  not  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  but  into 
the  general  central  treasury  of  the  country.  The  school  fur- 
nishes the  pupil,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  with  his  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  petty  expenses.  For  repairs  of  clothing  and  petty 
expenses,  a  special  sum  is  set  aside,  of  which  the  student  re- 
ceives an  account  Parts  of  the  supply  of  cloUiing,  &c.,  at  en- 
trance, may  be  furnished  by  the  parents,  but  the  rest  is  supplied 
by  the  school  at  the  parents*  expense. 

The  steward  (administrateur)  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  school — prepares  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness for  the  consideration  of  the  council  of  administration,  and 
the  estimates  of  every  kind,  regular  and  contingent;  presents 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect  of  the  school  for  repairs 
or   new  buildings,    and   superintends  their  execution  when 
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audiorized;  makes  contracts  and  receives  the  articles  contract- 
ed for;  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  all  articles,  of  the  storehouses, 
and  of  the  servants ;  superintends  the  infirmary :  he  nominates 
the  subordinate  persons  employed  iti  his  department,  and  is  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  council,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
"which  he  is  supposed  to  act 

Under  this  officer  are  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  who  also 
acts  as  secretary  to  the  council  of  administration,  and  the  store- 
keeper. The  librarian  and  curators  are  responsible  also  for 
the  several  collections  under  their  charge.  A  physician,  at- 
tached to  the  school,  makes  a  regular  daily  visit,  and  is  called 
in  whenever  required.  He  has  two  health  officers  under  him, 
for  the  service  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  sisters  of  charity  act 
as  nurses. 

Schools  of  Practice  into  which  the  Graduates  of  the 

Polytechnic  School  pass. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  services  into  which  the  gradu^ 
ates  are  received  are  the  military,  naval,  and  civiL  There  are 
special  schools  of  practice  for  the  land  artillery  and  engineers, 
and  for  the  staffer  topographical  engineers.  The  officers  who 
have  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  powder  are  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent government  establishments  for  practice.  The  graduates 
intended  for  the  naval  artillery  go  to  the  school  of  "practice  for 
the  land  artillery  at  Metz;  those  for  the  naval  engineers,  to  a 
special  school  at  L'Orient  The  hydrographical  engineers  enter 
at  once  upon  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties  in  subordinate 
situations.  The  courses  in  these  schools,  or  the  apprenticeship 
to  the  duties  of  the  service,  vary  from  two  to  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  btanch.  The  civil  sernces  have  the  schools  of 
practice  for  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of  mines,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

SCHOOL  OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGEa   ^ 

The  corps  of  civil  engineers,  entitled  Corps  of  Roads  and 

Bridges  (corps  de  ponts  et  chauss^),  have  in  charge  all  the 
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works  of  this  class,  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  which 
the  government  is  responsible.  Their  special  school  at  Paris 
was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  and  embraced  some  of  the  ac- 
quisitions now  made  at  the  polytechnic  school  Its  organiza- 
tion, however,  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  imperfect,  the 
pupils  being  admitted  without  examination,  and  receiving  part 
of  their  instruction  out  of  the  school.  At  present,  the  regular 
pupils  are  admitted  from  the  polytechnic  school,  and  go  through 
a  course  of  three  years.  The  branches  taught  consist  of  ap- 
plied mechanics,  civil  architecture,  constructions,  mineralogy, 
geology,  administrative  jurisprudence,  drawing,  and  the  English, 
German,  and  Italian  languages.  There  are  examinations  at  the 
close  of  each  year.  The  lectures  occupy  the  period  from  the 
dOth  of  November  to  the  1st  of  May.  During  the  intervening 
time,  from  May  to  November,  the  students  of  the  second  and 
third  years  are  sent  into  the  field  for  practice,  under  the  de- 
partmental engineers.  The  pupils  receive  pay,  as  aspirants 
(aspirans),  from  the  government  while  at  the  school,  and  may 
rise  to  the  rank  of  engineer  of  the  second  class  in  three  years 
from  the  period  of  leaving  it 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  corps  of  mines  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws 
relating  to  mines,  miners,  quarries,  and  furnaces,  and  with  the 
promotion,  by  advice  or  personal  exertion,  of  the  branches  of 
the  arts  connected  with  mining.  They  superintend  the  work- 
ing of  mines,  and  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen, 
the  due  preservation  of  the  soil,  and  the  economy  of  the  work. 
They  also  have  the  special  superintendence  of  the  execution  of 
the  Taws  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  steam-engine.  They  have 
two  schools  of  practice,  one  at  Paris,  called  the  school  of 
mines,  the  other  at  St  Etienne,  called  the  school  of  miners.  The 
duties  of  instruction  in  both  these  schools  are  confided  to  mem- 
bers of  the  corps.  That  at  Paris  is  considered  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  the  special  schools  of  France. 

The  regular  pupils  of  the  school  of  mines  are  divided  into 
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two  classes,  according  to  the  pay  received  from  the  govern- 
ment The  pupils  from  the  polytechnic  school  enter  the  se- 
cond of  these  classes.  They  remain  at  the  school  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  four  years.  During  the  winter  there  arc 
courses  of  mineralogy,  geology,  the  working,  refining,  and 
assaying  of  metals,  the  working  of  mines,  drawing,  and  the 
English  and  German  languages.  At  the  close  of  these  comrseg 
the  pupils  are  examined. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  are  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer in  chemical  manipulation  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school, 
which  are  admirably  provided  for  this  purpose,  in  making  geo- 
logical excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  use 
of  surveying  instruments.  During  the  similar  periods  of  the  fol- 
lowing years,  the  students  are  sent  into  the  departments,  and 
fiometimes  abroad,  to  make  particular  examinations  in  relation 
to  their  profession,  and  on  their  return  are  expected  to  present 
a  memoir  descriptive  of  their  investigations. 

The  students  of  the  first,  or  highest  class,  are  present  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  general  council  of  mines,  to  familiarise  them  with  the 
business  of  the  corps.  After  their  final  examination  they  are  class- 
ed in  the  order  of  merit,  and  receive  their  first  promotion  accord- 
ingly. The  scientific  collections  of  this  school  are  of  the  highest 
interest.  Those  made  by  the  members  of  the  corps  of  minesy 
and  specially  applicable  to  their  service,  could  not  be  replaced* 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  PARIS.* 

This  school  was  founded  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing suitable  instruction  for  young  men  intending  to  become  civil 
engineers,  superintendents  of  manufactories  and  \vork-shops, 
architects,  machinists,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  aflford  instruction 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  polytechnic  school,  but 
applicable  to  the  arts  in  general     The  school  has,  since  its 


*  M.  Lavall^e,  director,  to  whose  kindnem  I  am  indebted  for  an  opportunitf 
to  examine  the  school.  MM.  Dumas,  Pedet,  Payen,  and  Mihie  Edwards,  am 
among  the  professors  of  this  institution. 
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estabHshmeDt,  been  recognised  by  the  goyemment,  who  ha^e 
supplied  funds  for  the  admission  of  pupils  from  different  parts 
erf*  France;  in  183G-7,  twenty-eight  pupils  were  thus  admitted, 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  entirely,  or  in  part,  from  a  spe- 
cific appropriation  by  the  chamber.  The  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  national  industry,  in  France,  has  also  given 
their  sanction  to  the  school,  by  establishing  six  half  bursaries, 
to  be  filled  every  three  years. 

CrcvemmerU  of  the  school  This  is  vested  in  a  general  director 
and  council  of  studies,  who  delegate  a  portion  of  their  authority 
to  a  director  of  studies.  The  director  has  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  establishment,  residing  in  it;  conducts  the  correspon- 
dence, and  appoints  the  oflicers,  the  higher  odqs  being  nominated 
by  the  council.  The  council  of  studies  is  composed  of  the  di- 
rector of  studies  and  of  a  certain  number  of  professors.  They 
regulate  every  thing  relating  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  to 
admissions,  to  examinations,  and  certificates  on  leaving  the 
institution.  They  elect  their  prerident  and  secretary,  and  bold 
monthly  meetings.  During  the  recess  of  this  council  they  are 
replaced  by  a  council  of  order,  consisting  of  the  director  of 
studies  and  at  least  one  professor,  who  meet  weekly. 

The  officers  of  the  school,  besides  the  general  director  and 
the  director  of  studies,  are  the  professors  and  masters,  repeat- 
ers (r^p^titeurs),  and  preparers  (pr^parateurs).  The  repeaters 
hear  the  recitation  upon  the  subjects  on  which  the  professors 
have  lectured ;  the  preparers  get  ready  the  experimental  part 
of  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics.  There  are  thirteen 
professors,  two  masters,  and  six  repeaters,  besides  the  two  di- 
rectors and  other  officers. 

General  arrangements.  The  school  is  for  day-scholars  only, 
but  when  requested,  the  director  recommends  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  pupil,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  boarding-house  in 
the  neighbourhood  especially  established  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  of  the  school  and  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  in- 
stitution  is  open  every  day,  except  Sunday  and  Thursday,  from 
eight  until  four  o'clock;  on  Thursday,  from  eight  until  one. 
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Parents  who  reside  out  of  Paris  are  required  to  designate  a 
friend  residing  there  as  guardian  to  their  son  at  his  entrance 
into  the  school.  Implicit  obedience  to  the  regulations  and  to  the 
orders  which  they  may  receive  is  required  of  the  pupils,  who, 
if  they  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  have  recourse  to  the 
council  of  studies. 

Admission.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
if  they  have  the  necessary  attainments,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  found  that  youths  at  this  early  period  have  not  sufficient 
maturity  of  intellect  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  school  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  examinations  for  admission  are  both  viva 
voce  and  in  writing.  Those  at  Paris  are  made  by  a  special  ex- 
aminer, designated  by  the  council  of  studies:  in  other  parts  of 
France  they  may  be  made  by  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  a 
royal  or  communal  college,  and  in  other  countries  by  a  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  a  university.  In  these  latter  cases  the 
examiners  must  forward  certain  statements ;  among  these  must 
be  a  certificate  that  at  least  twelve  questions  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  school  have  been  answered  by  the  candidate 
in  the  oral  examinations,  the  questions  being  specified,  and  a 
number  appended  to  each  to  designate  the  character  of  the  an- 
swer; another,  that  three  questions  from  the  same  source  have 
been  answered  in  the  written  examination,  without  the  aid  of 
books,  except  only  logarithmic  tables,  if  required.  There  must 
further  be  a  certificate  of  the  moral  character  of  the  can- 
didate. These  examinations  should  be  made  in  time  to  trans- 
mit the  result  to  Paris  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  October.  The 
applicants  are  informed  of  the  result  at  their  residence,  and  if 
admitted,  must  join  the  school  before  the  tenth  of  November. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  are  given  in  detail,  to  meet 
the  requisition  above  stated;  they  may  be  stated,  generally,  as 
follows : 

Arithmetic.  The  four  ground  rules.  The  general  theory  of 
numbers.  Vulgar  and  46cimal  fractions.  Theory  of  fractions. 
Decimals.    System  of  weights  and  measures. 

Algebra.  The  ground  rules.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations. 
Resolution  of  problems.    Proportions.    The  extraction  of  roots 
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and  raising  of  powers.    The  binomial  theorem.    Powers  and 
root  of  polynomials.     Logarithms.     Progressions. 

Geometry.  The  principal  propositions  of  plane,  superficial, 
and  solid  geometry.  The  application  of -algebra  to  geometry. 
Mensuration. 

Besides  these  necessary  qualifications,  the  council  of  the 
school  recommend  to  candidates  the  further  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  descriptive  geometry,  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  to  acquire  some  general  ideas  of  phy- 
sics and  chemistry.  They  are  particularly  advised,  also,  to 
prosecute  drawing,  and  especially  ornamental  drawing. 

Instruction.  The  full  course  at  the  central  school  lasts  three 
years,  as  at  the  polytechnic  school.  '*  The  instruction  is  com* 
posed  of  lectures,  of  daily  interrogations,  of  graphic  exercises 
or  drawing  (travaux  graphiques),  of  manipulations  in  che- 
mistry, stone-cutting,  carpentry,  physics  and  mechanics,  of 
constructions,  problems,  plans,  partial  competitions,  or  trials 
of  skill  by  the  pupils,  and  of  general  examinations.** 

The  studies  and  exercises  of  the  first  year,  as  well  as  the  lec- 
tures of  the  succeeding  years,  are  obligatory  upon  all  the  pupils. 
They  arc  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  the  special 
courses  are  to  rest,  conveying  principles  applicable  to  all  arts. 
The  drawings  and  manipulations,  and  the  projects  or  plans  for 
work,  are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  general,  the  other  spe- 
cial. The  four  sections  of  the  special  division  are,  first,  the 
construction  of  machines  and  the  mechanic  arts;  second,  en- 
gineering, building,  the  physical  arts,  as  warming,  lighting,  &c.; 
third,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts;  fourth,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, or  the  working  of  metals.  The  pupil  decides  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  to  which  of  these  sec- 
tions he  means  to  attach  himself. 

There  are  three  divisions,  or  classes,  corresponding  to  Uie 
three  years  of  study,  to  proceed  from  one  to  the  other  of  which 
the  pupil  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  the  three 
years. 
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First  Year. 

De9criptive  Geometry,  Theory,  and  applications  to  perspective,  shades  and 
■hadows,  stone-cutting  and  carpentry.  The  pupik  reduce  the  demonstrations  to 
writing,  and  sketch  the  diagrams.  A  few  selected  problems  only  are  drawn 
with  instruments. 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Rational  (theoretical)  Mechanics,  Trigonometry, 
analytical  geometry.    Statics.    Dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics. 

Theory  of  Blaehineo. 

General  Phync$,  General  discussions.  Solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies. 
Beat.    Electricity.    Magnetism.    Light 

The  pupils  are  exercised  in  determining  specific  gravities,  in  the  construction 
of  the  thermometer,  the  use  of  the  hygrometer,  and  in  the  determination  of 
heights  by  the  barometer. 

General  Chemistry,  €rcneral  doctrines.  Simple  non-metallic  substancea. 
Beleetioos  from  their  compounds,  with  oxygen.  Compounds  with  hydrogen. 
The  metals.  General  properties  of  chlorides,  6lc  The  salts.  Organic  che- 
mistry.    Tegetable  and  animal  substances. 

ii^efie  and  Natural  History  applied  to  the  Arts,  The  first  part  of  the 
eborse  is  composed  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  second, 
of  the  natural  history  of  organized  beings  which  yield  substances  useful  in  the 
arts. 

Second  and  Third  Years. 

DsicripHve  Geometry,  Explanations  by  the  professors,  and  modeUing  pro* 
Uems  in  stone-cutting  in  plaster. 

Rational  Mechanics,  Conclusion  of  the  course  begun  in  the  first  year,  with 
numerous  applications,  and  the  solution  of  problems. 

Theory  of  Machines,  This  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  taught 
alternately  every  two  years,  to  the  united  first  and  second  classes.  Section  A. 
Elementary  machines.  Animal  power.  Hydraulic  machines.  Section  B.  Ap- 
pUcation  of  theory  to  the  machines  for  raising  water  or  transmitting  pressure.^ 
Wind-mills  and  blowing  machines.    Strength  of  materials. 

Students  of  the  second  class  submit  elementary  plans  for  machinery  as  appli- 
cations of  the  course,  and  those  of  the  first  class  more  enlarged  projects,  with 
drawings,  calculations,  estimates,  and  descriptions. 

Construction  of  Machines.  Section  A.  On  the  materials  used  in  the  oon- 
■Iruction  of  machines.  On  the  composition  of  machines  and  their  elementary 
parts.    Section  B.    On  the  erection  of  machines. 

The  students  present  plans,  as  in  the  course  just  described. 

Physics  applied  to  the  Arts,  Section  A.  Strength  of  materials.  BalanceSr 
Heating.  Motion  of  air  in  pipes,  Slc  Vaporization.  Construction  of  lightning. 
rods.  Section  B.  Distillation.  Evaporation.  Dyeing.  Heating  of  gases  and 
liquids.    Cooling  of  bodies.    Lighting. 

These  lectures  occupy  the  first  half  of  each  year  in  these  two  classes.  The 
plans,  drawings,  and  descriptive  memoirs  of  the  kind  before  referred  to  are 
discuwed  by  the  professor,  with  sections  of  the  class,  who  meet  twice  a  week  fb^ 
tfw  porpose.    The  pupils  also  construct  models  of  the  chimneys  and  fumaoee 
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dcTrihriil  in  the  eoone,  with  prisms  of  plaster,  of  oae-fixntii  the  nae  of  ordinaij 
bridts.    These  are  ezecoted  onder  the  sapcrintcnrdcnce  of  the  pfofessor  and 


^■al^ifsf  Ckemisiry.  The  course  consists  of  twenty  leasoos  in  mineral  analj 
■8,  and  fi*t^w*»  in  organic  analjsis.    During  the  coarse,  spe^al  laboratories 
open,  in  which  the  popils,  in  torn,  practice  the  processes  most  nsefnl  in  their 
tended  callings. 

CftcansCry  •ffiitd  to  ike  Arts.  Each  section  of  the  coarse  oeetqii 
and  consists  of  twelve  lectures.  Section  A.  The  materials  drawn  from  the  earth 
and  applicable  to  aD  the  arts;  the  manofibctnre  of  mineral  preparations;  the  pre- 
paration of  plaster,  lime,  and  mortar;  the  manofibctnre  of  pottery,  mawid,  aad 
gbos;  the  extraction  of  metab;  the  composition  of  alloys;  the  different 
taoos  of  raw  or  residnal  matters  in  the  arts,  agricaltore,  and  domestii 
The  same  method  of  requiring  plans  and  memoirs,  as  above  described,  is  feOoved 
IB  this  coarse* 

ArekHectmre  and  CtvU  JBmgiueeriug.    Sectioo  A.    Architeetore,  ikmtiilB  a£ 
arcfaiteetoral  fijrms.    Discossioo  of  diffisrent  buildingB,  poblic  and  privale, 
Mory,  carpentry,  joiner's  work,  lock-smith's  worii,  roofing,  fegndafinnii^ 
■wffs,  plana.    The  students  visit  diffisrent  works  in  the  eoarse  of  eredian,  and 
■le  exercised  in  drawing  plans  and  in  taking  levels.  Sectioa  BL  Roads;  bridgnn 
of  stone  and  wood;  suspension  bridges;  movable  bridges;  river  navigation;  canal 
navigation;  siqiply  and  distribution  of  water. 

Otogmmy  and  tBmmg.  Section  A.  Geography,  physical  geography,  nuneralo- 
gy,  geology.  The  principal  mineral  and  geological  species  are  presented  to  the 
atndents,  md  excorsions  are  made  in  summer,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Paria, 
ftr  practice.  Section  B.  I.  Ifining.  General  principles.  Means  of  ezcavatioa. 
Working  of  Kines.  Details  of  working.  Mining  jurisprudence.  2.  General 
metallurgy.  Mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores.  Reduction  and  refining  of  the 
different  metals. 

Speeidl  Metallurgy  of  hon.  Section  A.  Smelting  furnaces  and  fiiandnea. 
Treatment  of  ores  to  obtain  cast  iron.  Refining  of  iron.  Section  B.  Mano- 
fretore  of  iron  and  steeL 

Special  Cocrasn  fok  the  Thied  Yeab. 
The  Steam-engine^  with  the  details  of  its  construction,  varieties,  and  appli< 


JZastroodt.    Their  construction,  and  the  means  of  locomotion  upon  them. 

The  students  are  examined  daily  upon  the  subjects  of  their 
lectures,  by  the  professors  and  repeaters-  The  utility  of  this 
latter  class  of  teachers  is  well  established  m  France,  and  they 
are  found  in  every  institution  in  which  lecturing  is  practised 
to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  instruction ;  they  prevent  the 
burthen  of  teaching  from  falling  upon  professors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  engaged  in  advancing,  as  well  as  in  propagating 
•cience,  and  who  would  be  prevented  from  following  one  or 
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other  of  these  honourable  and  useful  careers,  by  having  the 
duty  of  teaching  superadded  to  that  of  lecturing.  So  well 
is  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  professor  understood,  that 
in  all  courses  requiring  preparation,  special  persons  are  ap- 
pointed, called  preparers,  who  take  off  this  burthen  also  from 
the  professor.  The  result  is,  that  many  men  of  high  eminence 
are  thus  enabled  to  diffuse  their  knowledge  among  students  by 
lecturing,  and  are  willing  to  do  so,  though  they  have  other  and 
more  profitable  employments,  to  which  they  would  exclusively 
confine  themselves,  if  this  were  connected  with  teaching  by 
interrogation  and  the  task  of  preparing  experimental  illustra- 
tions. The  pupil  is  thus  greatly  the  gainer,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  the  special  examination  upon  the  lectures  which  is 
so  necessary  to  complete  the  instruction,  and  to  which  a  re- 
peater is  entirely  competent  Young  men  of  talent  seek  the 
situations  of  repeaters  as  the  best  method  of  showing  their 
particular  qualifications,  and  the  most  certain  road  to  a  pro- 
fessorship. For  each  recitation  the  pupil  receives  a  mark,  and 
the  roll  of  the  class  with  these  marks  being  preserved,  its  in- 
dications are  combined  with  the  results  of  the  examination, 
to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  when  he  comes  forward 
for  a  diploma. 

The  graphic  exercises  consist  in  the  drawing  of  ornamental 
work,  in  India  ink  drawing,  in  drawing  with  the  steel  pen  and 
instruments,  and  in  sketching  the  diagrams  of  the  lectures  to  a 
scale.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  part  of  the  course, 
and  much  time  spent  in  it  The  rooms  for  these  exercises  are 
conveniently  arranged,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during 
them  by  a  professor  or  a  repeater,  and  visited  occasionally  by 
the  director  of  studies  or  his  deputies.  The  drawing-tables  are 
80  arranged  that  the  pupils  stand  while  at  work,  which  at  their 
age  is  very  desirable. 

The  arrangements  for  chemical  manipulation  by  the  students 
are  very  complete;  they  have  access  not  only  to  the  laborato- 
ries of  the  two  professors,  but  to  others  which  are  devoted  to 
special  branches.  During  the  first  year  every  student  is  em- 
ployed in  laboratory  duty  once  a  week,  and  has  also  the  oppor- 
72 
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timity  of  perfonning  some  of  the  principal  phjrsical  experiments. 
Tbej  are  superintended,  while  thus  occupied,  I^  repeaters: 
During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  the  students  are 
called,  in  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory;  and  during 
the  second  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third, 
the  two  sections  who  follow  the  courses  of  chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts  and  metallurgy,  are  employed  in  manipulaticms  con- 
nected with  them.  There  is  an  officer  for  their  superintendence, 
called  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exercises,  who  is 
subordinate  to  the  professor  of  chemical  analysis.  The  of^r- 
tunities  thus  afforded  of  acquiring  a  general  practice  under  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  this  school  are  in- 
valuable, and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
establishment 

The  materials  for  constructing  models  of  some  of  the  more 
dseful  works,  and  apparatus  relating  to  the  arts,  are  fumidied 
to  the  pupils,  and  used  under  the  direction  of  their  instmctonL 
The  collections  of  mathematical  and  physical  apparatus,  and 
in  technology,  are  very  respectable,  and  are  increasing,  it  being 
clearly  understood  by  those  who  control  the  school,  that  these 
and  similar  collections  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  courses.  There  is  a  library  of  works  relating 
to  the  arts,  which  is  open  to  students  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  on  stated  days,  and  during  particular  hours,  for  con- 
sultation. 

The  praclical  application  of  the  subjects  taught  is  early  intro- 
duced to  the  students  by  problems,  requiring  more  or  less  inge- 
nuity in  their  solution;  from  these  the  next  step  is  to  require  the 
detailed  plan  of  some  simple  work,  and  from  this  the  exercise 
rises  to  the  drawings,  estimates,  and  descriptive  memoir  accom- 
panying the  supposed  arrangement  of  some  complex  establish- 
ment for  manufacturing  or  other  purpose  of  the  arts- 
No  attempt  is  made  to  connect  practice  in  the  use  of  me- 
chanical tools  with  that  in  general  manipulation,  even  as  a  spe- 
cial  course,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur, 
as  one  of  the  questions  of  most  doubtful  solution  relating  to  this 
class  of  schools. 
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At  the  close  of  each  year  the  pupils  are  examined,  and  from 
the  results  of  this  trial,  combined  with  their  marks  for  the  year, 
and  the  graphic  exercises  which  they  present,  is  determined 
according  to  the  class  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  whether  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  next  higher  class,  or  to  re- 
ceive their  diploma.  The  course  begins  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, and  terminates  in  July.  The  examinations  are  com- 
pleted before  the  tenth  of  August. 

(xrctduation  of  the  pupils.  The  student  who  goes  through  the 
courses  of  the  school  satisfactorily,  and  passes  a  final  examina- 
tion upon  all  the  matters  required  of  him,  receives  the  diploma 
of  civil  engineer.  One  who  does  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments io  all  the  branches  may,  nevertheless,  receive  a  certificate 
of  capacity  in  those  where  his  attainments  are  sufficient 

Students  of  the  third  class,  who  are  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion, begin  the  exercises  for  that  purpose  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  and  have  forty  days  to  prepare  them.  Each  of  the  four 
sections  into  which  the  pupils  are  divided,  namely,  mechani- 
cians, constructors,  chemists,  and  metallurgists,  are  expected 
to  complete  a  diflferent  exercise,  consisting  of  a  plan  or  project 
of  an  establishment,  the  drawings  in  relation  to  which  must  be 
made  in  the  school,  and  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scriptive memoir.  Every  student  is  examined  upon  his  work, 
and  must  explain  and  defend  it.  The  drawings  and  memoirs 
thus  executed  become  the  property  of  the  school,  and  are  fre- 
quently very  useful  in  the  instruction. 

The  strictness  of  the  council  of  studies,  in  exacting  high  quali- 
fications for  diplomas,  has  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  charac- 
ter of  this  school  in  so  fair  a  point  of  view,  that  its  graduates 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  places ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed, 
they  are  in  request  for  the  employments  which  the  institution 
certifies  that  they  are  able  to  fill  An  abstract  from  the  list  of  the 
employments  of  students  who  had  lefl  the  school  with  diplomas  or 
certificates,  within  the  six  years  preceding  1837-8,  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  occupations  for  which  the 
courses  were  intended  to  qualify  them,  and  that  thus  the  institu- 
tion actually  accomplishes  what  it  professes.    The  record  does 
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not,  however,  include  all  those  who  have  left  the  school  whfa 
its  diploma  or  certificate,  there  being  some  whose  occupations 
have  not  been  reported  to  the  authorities.  The  number  in- 
cluded in  the  list  is  ninety,  of  which  twenty-four  are  civil 
engineers,  eleven  manufacturers,  eleven  machinists  and  cod- 
structors  of  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  nine  miners,  eight 
constructors  of  iron  work,  seven  engaged  in  iron  woiIls,  six 
professors  of  chemistry,  mathematics  and  mechanics,  four 
manufacturing  chemists,  three  preparers  and  repeaters  in  che- 
mical courses,  two  architects,  one  engineer  of  a  gas-works,  one 
assayer,  three  officers  connected  with  civil  and  military  oer- 
vice  and  trade. 

This  institution,  though  in  the  beginnii^  only  a  private  en- 
terprise, has  been  entirely  successful,  and  scqiplies  to  yotm^ 
men  who  are  out  of  the  government  civil  service,  fadlitiea  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  similar  to  those  which  the  Polytechnic 
School,and  the  Schoob  of  Mines  and  Roads  and  Bridges, do  in 
that  servica 

SCHOOL  OF  GOMlfERCE  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ABTB»  AT  CHA- 

RONNE.* 

This  institution  is  a  private  boarding-school,  furnishing  in- 
struction in  the  usual  literary  branches,  as  weD  as  those  prepa- 
ratory to  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  sections,  corresponding  to 
these  three  purposes.  The  peculiarity  of  the  school,  which  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  is  the  establishment  of  a  general 
machinist's  shop  on  the  premises,  and  in  which  the  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  arts,  and  others,  whose  parents  desire 
it,  are  employed  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  the  day.  As  this 
is  a  private  undertaking,  not  aided  by  government  funds,  eco- 
nomy  in  this  last  feature  is  of  course  particularly  desirable-  On 
trial,  it  has  been  found  only  attainable  by  leasing  the  machine- 
shops  to  a  skilful  mechanic,  who  in  return  binds  himself  to  take 
and  mstruct  the  pupils,  under  certain  regulations.    This  arrange^ 
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ment  has  the  disadvantage  that,  instead  of  seeing  a  variety  of 
work,  the  pupils  are  frequently  confined  to  one  kind,  according 
to  the  description  of  orders  taken  by  the  lessee  of  the  shops. 
The  plan  of  varied  work,  in  which  the  pupils  were  employed 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  as  apprentices,  was  found  too 
expensive.  The  difficulties  of  practical  education  in  these 
branches,  out  of  the  regular  work-shops,  will  be  referred  to  again. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

In  Prussia,  every  trade  in  which  a  want  of  skill  may  jeopard 
human  life,  is  regulated  by  law;  and  before  its  exercise  can  be 
commenced,  a  license  is  required,  to  obtain  which  an  examina- 
tion must  be  passed.  This  requisition  of  the  law  is  considered 
to  involve  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  afford  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
knowledge,  and  schools  have  accordingly  been  established  for 
the  purpose.  Twenty  of  the  regencies  of  the  kingdom  already 
have  technical  schools  established  in  them,  where  instruction  is, 
in  general,  given  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  province,  or  for 
a  very  trifling  remuneration;  and  it  is  the  intention  that  each 
regency  shaU  have  at  least  one  such  school  within  its  limits. 
When  there  is  a  burgher  school  in  the  place  intended  as  the  lo- 
cality for  one  of  these  technical  schools,  the  two  schools  are 
connected  as  already  described:  at  Potsdam,  the  special  tech- 
nical course  alone  being  given  in  a  separate  department  In 
all  cases  the  government  supplies  the  apparatus  for  the  courses 
of  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry;  furnishes  the  requisite  en- 
gravings for  the  courses  of  drawing;  and  supplies  works  for  the 
library  and  for  instruction.  The  courses  are  intended  to  reach 
the  grade  of  the  lower  class  of  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Arts,  to  be 
subsequently  described,  a  purpose  which  is  actually  accom- 
plished in  a  part  of  the  schools.  Some  of  the  communes  have 
erected  schools  similar  to  these,  at  their  own  expense,  or  have . 
aided  in  establishing  or  improving  the  provincial  schools.  The 
cost  of  these  twenty  schools,  annually,  is  between  seven  and 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  most  promising  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools  usually 
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find  places  at  the  ceDtral  Institute  at  Berlin,  which  is  in  fact 
the  university  of  arts. 

There  is  a  special  school  for  ship4Miiklers  at  Stettin,  in  Po- 
merania. 

INSTITDTE  OF  ARTS  OF  BERLIN.* 

This  institution  is  intended  to  impart  the  theoretical  know^ 
ledge  essential  to  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  such  practical 
knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  to  advantage  in  a  schooL  It  is 
npported  by  the  government,  and  has  also  a  l^acy,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  bursaries  at  the  school,  from  Baron  Von  Sejrdlitz. 
The  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  a  directiM'.t  ^^o  has  the 
entire  control  of  the  funds,  of  the  admissions  and  dismnsioiis, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction.  The  professors  and 
pupils  do  not  reside  in  the  establishment,  so  that  the  superinten- 
dence is  confined  to  study-hours.  There  are  assistant  profes- 
acHTSy  who  pr^Mure  the  lectures,  and  conduct  a  part  of  the  exer- 
cises, in  some  cases  reviewing  the  lessons  of  the  professors  with 
the  pupils.  Besides  these  officers  there  are  others,  who  have 
charge  of  the  admiraUe  collections  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
work-sixq)s,  offices,  &&  The  number  of  professors  is  eight,  and 
of  repeaters,  twa  The  discipline  is  of  the  most  simple  charac- 
ter, for  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the 
institution  unless  his  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory. 
There  is  but  one  punishment  recognised,  namely,  dismission; 
and  even  a  want  of  punctuality  is  visited  thus  severely. 

In  the  spring  of  every  year  the  regencies  advertise  that  appli- 
cations wiU  be  received  for  admission  into  the  institute,  and  the 

*  Gewvrbinsdtiii,  litenllj,  tnde  institute.  I  am  indebted  to  the  director, 
prirj  ooansdlor  Beuth,  for  a  litho|^pliic  outline  and  programme  of  this  instito. 
tkm,  aad  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Bferiin, 
ftraaaeaNmloftbeiiidnitrialscbook  of  Prmaia,  bj  Captain  BeaoUeu,  Belgian 
charg*  ^afUies  at  Berlin.    M.  Beoth  gaTe  me  every  &cility  in  Tisiting  thf? 


t  The^direclor,  IC  BeoUi,  is  also  president  of  the  Royal  Technical  Commis. 
and  haa  the  distribntion  of  the  ibnds  for  the  eneonragcatent  of 


ttHtiy,  amoanting  to  about  seventy-five  thopsand  doUars  annually.    5L  Beath 
•Im  a  pay  eonnaellar,  and  is  presidenl  of  the  Society  for  the  Enoooragcmenl 
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testimonials  of  the  candidates  who  present  the  best  claims  are 
forwarded  to  the  director  at  Berlin,  who  decides  finally  upon  the 
several  nominations.  The  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools 
have,  in  general,  the  preference  over  other  applicants.  At  the 
same  time  notice  is  given  by  the  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  National  Industry,  in  relation  to  the  bursaries 
vacant  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  The  qualifications  es- 
sential to  admission  are — to  read  and  write  the  German 
language  with  correctness  and  facility,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches.  The  candidate 
must,  besides,  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Certain  of 
the  pupils,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  stated,  require  to  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade.  The  Seydlitz  bursars  must, 
in  addition,  show — 1st  That  their  parents  were  not  artisans,* 
relatives  of  the  founder  having  the  preference  over  other 
applicants.  2d.  That  they  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade, 
if  they  intend  to  follow  one  hot  taught  in  the  institution.  Sd. 
They  must  enter  into  an  engagement  that  if  they  leave  the  me- 
chanical career  they  will  pay  back  the  amount  of  their  bursa- 
ries. There  are  sixty  or  seventy  gratuitous  pupils  in  the  school, 
of  whom  eighteen  are  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  Forty  are 
admitted  annually,  this  number  having  been  adopted  because  it 
is  found  that,  in  the  course  of  the  first  month,  about  a  fourth  of 
the  newly  admitted  pupils  fall  away  from  the  institution.  Each 
bursar  receives  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 
for  maintenance.  The  education  is  gratuitous.  The  regular 
pupils  enter  on  the  first  of  October,  but  the  director  is  authorized 
to  admit,  at  his  pleasure,  applicants  who  do  not  desire  to  be- 
come bursars,  but  who  support  themselves,  receiving  gratui- 
tously, however,  the  instruction  afiforded  by  the  institution. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  is  either  solely  theoretical,  or 
combines  theory  and  practice,  according  to  the  calling  which 
they  intend  to  follow.  The  first  division  is  composed  of  students, 

*  The  object  of  M.  Voo  Seycfiitz  appears  to  hare  been  to  counteract,  to  the  ei» 
tent  of  his  power,  the  tendency  to  the  increase  of  the  learned  professions,  at  th^ 
expense  of  the  mechanic  arts,  by  an  indncemont  to  a  course  ezacUy  contrary  to 
the  usual  one. 
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who  receive  theoretical  instruction  only,  and  who  are  preparing 
to  become  masons,  carpenters,  and  joiners.  They  are  sopposed 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their  trade  be- 
fore entering  the  institution,  being  required  to  have  served,  pre- 
viously, a  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  An  excellent  reason  is 
assigned  for  this  rule,  namely,  that  on  leaving  the  school  such 
pupils  are  too  old  to  begin  their  apprenticeship  to  these  callings* 
and  would,  if  they  attempted  to  do  so,  find  the  first  b^innings 
so  irksome  as  to  induce  them  to  seek  other  employments,  and 
thus  their  special  education  would  be  lost,  and  the  object  of  the 
school  defeated  The  second  division  embraces  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  instruction,  and  consists  of  three  classes.  First, 
the  stone-cutters,  engravers,  lapidaries,  glass-cutters,  carvers  in 
wood  and  ivory,  and  brass-founders.  Second,  dyers  and  manu- 
factures of  chemical  products.  Third.  Machine-makers  and 
mechanicians.  The  practical  instruction  is  diflferent  for  each 
of  these  three  classes. 

The  general  course  of  studies  last  two  years,  and  the  pui»ls 
are  divided  into  two  corresponding  classes.  The  first  class  is, 
besides,  subdivided  into  two  sections.  The  lower  or  second 
class  is  taught  first;  mechanical  drawing,  subdivided  into  deco- 
rative drawing,  including  designs  for  architectural  ornaments, 
utensils,  vases,  patterns  for  weaving,  dLc.,  and  linear  drawing, 
applied  to  civil  works,  to  handicrails,  and  to  machines.  Second, 
modelling  in  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  Third,  practical  arithme- 
tic. Fourth,  geometry.  Fifth,  natural  philosophy.  Sixth,  che- 
mistry. Seventh,  technology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  materials, 
processes,  and  products  of  the  arts.  The  studies  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  first  class  are  general,  while  those  of  the  first  sec- 
tion turn  more  particularly  upon  the  applications  of  science  to 
the  arts.  In  the  lower  section,  the  drawing,  modelling,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry,  of  the  first  year,  are  continued;  and, 
in  addition,  descriptive  geometry,  trigonometry,  stereometry, 
mixed  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  the  art  of  construction  are 
studied.  In  the  upper  or  first  section,  perspective,  stone-cutting, 
carpentry,  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  are  taught,  and 
the  making  of  plans  and  estimates  for  buildings,  work-shops, 
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manufactories,  machines,  &c.  These  courses  are  common  to 
all  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  future  destination;  but  beside 
them,  the  machinists  study,  during  the  latter  part  of  their  stay  at 
the  institution,  a  continuation  of  the  course  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  analysis.  The  examples  accompanying  the  in- 
struction in  regard  to  plans  and  estimates  are  adapted  to  the 
intended  pursuits  of  the  pupils. 

The  courses  of  practice  are  begun  by  the  pupils  already  enu- 
merated as  taking  part  in  them,  at  different  periods  of  their  stay 
in  the  institution.  '  The  future  chemists  and  mechanics  must 
have  completed  the  whole  range  of  studies  above  mentioned, 
as  common  to  all  the  pupils,  while  the  others  begin  their  practice 
after  having  completed  the  first  year's  course.  There  are  work- 
shops for  each  class  of  pupils,  where  they  are  taught  the  practice 
of  their  proposed  calling,  under  competent  workmen.  There  are 
two  foundries  for  bronze  castings,  one  for  small,  the  other  for 
large  castings,  and  the  work  turned  out  of  both  bears  a  high 
character.  A  specimen  of  this  work  is  retained  by  the  institu* 
tion  in  a  beautiful  fountain,  which  ornaments  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  building.  The  models  for  castings  are  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  first  division  of  pupils,  in  reference  to  their 
callings^  there  are  usually  some  whose  art  is  connected  with  the 
fine  arts  in  some  of  its  branches,  and  these  have  an  opportunity 
during  part  of  the  week  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy. The  future  chemists  work  for  half  the  year  in  the  labo- 
ratory. They  are  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  analysis,  being 
furnished  with  the  requisite  materials  for  practice  by  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  shops  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  are  machines 
forworking  in  wood  and  the  metals,  a  steam-engineof  four  horses' 
power,  a  forge,  tools  in  great  variety,  lathes,  Sec  The  pupila 
have  the  use  of  all  necessary  implements,  according  to  their 
progress,  and  are  gradually  taught,  as  if  serving  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship. When  capable,  they  are  enabled  to  construct  ma- 
chines which  may  be  useful  to  them  subsequently,  as  a  lathe,  or 
machine  for  cutting  screws,  or  the  teeth  of  wheels,  &c.,  and 
are  furnished  with  all  the  materials  for  the  purpose,  the  machine 
becoming  their  own  property.    In  these  work-shops,  also,  the 
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models  for  the  cabinet  of  the  school  are  made.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  establishment  for  practice  which  I  met  with 
in  any  institution,  and  I  believe  the  practice  is  both  real  aiMl 
efl^tuaL  It  involves,  however,  an  expenditure  which  in  other 
cases  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  command.  The  scale  of  the 
whole  institution  is,  in  the  particular  of  expenditure,  most  gene- 
rous. 

This  is-  one  specimen  of  the  various  plans  which  have  be^i 
devised  to  give  practical  knowledge  of  an  art  in  connexioo 
with  theory  in  a  schooL  It  is  first  most  jpdicioosly  laid  down 
that  certain  trades  cannot  be  taught  to  advantage  in  a  similar 
connexion,  but  that  the  practical  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
by  an  apprenticeship  antecedent  to  the  theoretical  studies.  There 
are  besides,  however,  a  large  number  of  trades,  the  practice 
of  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  institution,  and  requiring  a  very 
considerable  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  design  jm»perly« 
This  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  less  munificently  en- 
dowed, and  requires  very  strict  regulations  to  carry  it  through 
even  here.  The  habits  of  a  school  work-shop  are,  in  genera],  not 
those  of  a  real  manufactory,  where  the  same  articles  are  made 
to  be  sold  as  a  source  of  profit;  hence,  though  the  practical 
knowledge  may  be  acquired,  the  habits  of  work  are  not,  and 
the  mechanic  may  be  well  taught  but  not  well  trained.  At  the 
private  school  of  Charonne,  work-shops  were  established,  giving 
a  variety  of  occupation  to  the  pupils;  but  the  disposition  to  play 
rather  than  to  work,  rendered  these  establishments  too  costly  to 
be  supported  by  a  private  institution,  and  the  plan  adopted 
instead  of  this,  was  to  make  the  pupils  enter  a  regular  work- 
shop for  a  stated  number  of  hours,  to  work  for  the  proprietor 
or  lessee.  This  plan  remedies  one  evil,  but  introduces  another, 
that  as  the  machinist  takes  orders,  with  a  view  to  profit,  the 
work  may  have  so  little  variety  as  only  to  benefit  a  small  class 
of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  at  Charonne  are,  however,  under 
diflferent  circumstances  from  those  at  Berlin ;  they  are  general- 
ly younger,  and,  being  independent  of  the  school,  where  they 
pay  for  their  education,  are  not  under  the  same  restraint  as  in 
the  other  institution;  hence  the  experience  of  the  one  schooi 
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does  not  apply  in  full  force  to  the  other.  At  Dresden,  in  a 
school  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Berlin,  a  different  mode  from 
either  of  those  just  mentioned  has  been  adopted.  An  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  a  number  of  mechanics,  of  different  occupa- 
tions, to  receive  pupils  from  the  schools  as  apprentices,  allowing 
them  the  privilege  of  attending,  during  certain  specified  hours  of 
the  day,  upon  the  theoretical  exercises  of  the  institution.  Where* 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  made,  the  results  are  unexception- 
able, and  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  mechanic  arts^ 
from  the  union  of  theory  with  practice,  will  oflfer  a  strong  in- 
ducement  to  liberally  disposed  mechanics  to  take  apprentices 
upon  these  terms.  Small  work-shops,  connected  with  an  insti- 
tution, must  necessarily  offer  inferior  advantages,  even  if  closdjr 
regulated,  so  as  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work 
from  the  pupils ;  this  should  not  be  dose  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit,  bat  to  give  him  genuinely  good  habits. 

The  difficulties  in  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  chemical 
arts  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  under  discussion,  and 
will  be  found  to  have  been  satisfactorily  obviated  in  several 
schools.  This  subject  will  receive  its  more  appropriate  discus- 
sion in  connexion  with  the  polytechnic  institution  of  Vienna, 
where  the  chemical  department,  at  least  as  far  as  manufacturing 
chemistry  is  concerned,  is  generally  recognised  as  having  pro- 
duced the  best  results  of  any  yet  established* 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
Berlin  institute  of  arts,  the  following  statement  will  serve  to 
show  the  succession  of  the  courses,  with  the  time  devoted  to 
each: — 

WINTER  OOURSE. 

MoiCDAT.        F^tt  Clau.  First  division— drawing  and  sketching  machines,  eight 

A.  M.  to  twelve  o'clock.  Discussion  of  machines,  estimates  of 
power,  &C.,  two  P.  M.  to  fire  P.  M.  Second  division— machine 
drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelye.  Phy- 
sics, two  to  five. 
Second  Cla$9,  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to 
twelve.  Elements  of  geometry,  two  to  four.  Repetition  of  the 
lecture,  four  to  five. 
TuisDAT.  First  ClasM.  First  division— architectural  plans  and  estimates,  eight 
totwehre.  Practical  instmctioo  in  machinery,  two  to  five.  Seoood 
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ditiiiop— oroamentol  and  ftrchitectntml  dfmwiny,  aight  to  twaifiL 
Trigooometry,  two  to  five. 
Second  ClasM.   Ornamental  and  architeetoral  drawing,  eiglift  ti> 
twelve.    PhjiicB,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lecture,  ft«r  to 

WsDMBUDAT*  First  Cla$»,  First  diviaion— -original  deaignst  eight  to  twehe.  Dis. 
cuaaion  of  machinery.  Second  diviaion — mineralogy,  eiglit  to 
nine.  Machine-drawing,  nine  to  twelve.  Trigonomeliy,  two  to 
five. 

Second  Claee.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arith- 
metic, two  to  five. 
TamtflDAT.     Firtt  Clau.  Flrat  diviaion — ^Drawing  and  sketdiSng  minhiiMi, 

eight  to  twelve.  Architectural  inatmction,  eatimatea,  two  to  fiwu 
Second  division— decorative  and  architeetoral  drawing,  eight 
to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.  Trigonometry,  two 
to  five. 

Second  Claee.  Decorative  and  architeetoral  drawing,  eight  to 
ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.  Physics,  two  to  fimr. 
RSpetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to  five. 

F%r9t  Claee,  First  division— architectural  plana,  eight  to  twelro. 
Practical  inatmction  in  machinery,  two  to  &99:  Seeond  din- 
aion — machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Phyaica,  two  to  ftn, 

Seeond  Claee.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary  ma- 
thematics, two  to  four.  Repetition  of  the  leaacm,  fbar  to  fi^ 
ftATOEBAT.  Firet  Claee,  First  diviaion — perspective  and  atone-eatting,  eight  to 
twelve.  Original  designs,  two  to  five.  Second  division-Hni* 
neralogy,  eight  to  nine.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing, 
nine  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Claee*  Decorative  and  id'chitectnral  drawing,  eight  to  twdfo. 
Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  five. 

The  summer  term,  which  follows  this,  embraces  the  practi- 
cal instruction. 

SUMMER  TERM. 

Monday.        Firet  Claee.  First  division — in  the  work-shops  firom  seven  A.  M.  to 

twelve,  and  firom  one  until  seven  P.  M.  Second  division— madiina- 
drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Applied  mathematics,  two  to  five. 
Second  Claee.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  ten.    Modelling,  tea  to 
twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to  four.    Repetition,  four  to  five. 

TiTUDAT.      Firet  Claee.    First  division — analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine. 

Drawing  of  machines  from  original  designs,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  division— decorative  and  archi- 
tectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Chemistry  two  to  five. 
Second  Claee.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to 
twelve.  Elementary  mathematics,  two  to  four.  Repetition,  four 
to  five. 

Wednisdat.  Firet  Claee.  First  division— in  the  workshops  from  seven  to  twelve, 
and  from  one  to  seven.     Second  division— machine-drawing. 
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eight  to  ten.    ModeUing,  ten  to  twdTO.    Applied  matlieiiiati€e» 
two  to  five. 
Second  Ciaat,  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arith- 
metic, two  to  four.    M  ateriab  need  in  the  arts,  fear  to  fire. 

Tbdeidat.     Firgt  Cla$§,   First  division — ^in  the  work«ehope  fixMn  seven  to 

twelve,  and  from  one  to  seven.  Second  division— 4nachine-draw- 
'^^e*  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Applied  mathe- 
matics, two  to  five. 
Second  Cla$§.  Decorative  and  architectnal  drawing,  eight  to  ten. 
Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Chemistry,  two  to  four.  Repetition 
of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 

FrnmAt.  Firot  Clan*  First  division — analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine. 
Drawing  of  a  machine  for  an  original  design,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  division— chemistry,  eight  to 
nine.    Applied  mathematics,  nine  to  twelve.   Chemistry,  two  to 

Second  Ckut,    Maehine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.     Elementary 

mathematics,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 

SATUiOiT.      Firtt  Claes,  First  division — in  the  work-shops  fix>m  seven  to  twelve, 

and  firom  one  to  seven.  Second  divisions-decorative  and  arehi- 
tectoral  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.'  Applied  mathematics,  two  to 
five. 
Second  Clan,  Decorative  and  architectaral  drawing,  eight  to 
twelve.  Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  four.  Materials  used  io 
the  arts,  four  to  five. 

The  chemical  division  of  the  practical  classes  is  engaged  every  day  in  ths 
laboratory.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  library  is  open  for  reading  from 
five  to  eight,  P.  M. 

The  collections  for  carrying  out  the  various  branches  of  in- 
struction are  upon  the  same  liberal  scale  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  institution.  There  is  a  library  of  works  on  architecture, 
mechanics,  technology,  the  various  arts,  archeology,  &lc^  in 
German,  French  and  English.  This  library  is  open  twice  a 
week,  from  five  to  eight  in  the  evening,  to  the  pupils  of  the  first 
class  of  the  school,  and  to  such  mechanics  as  apply  for  the  use 
of  it 

There  is  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  new  and  useful  map 
chines,  and  of  illustrations  of  the  difierent  courses,  belonging  to 
the  institution.  Among  them  is  a  splendid  work,  published 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beuth,  entitled  Models  for  Manu- 
facturers and  Artisans  (Vorlegeblatter  fur  Fabricanten  und 
Handwerker),  containing  engravings  by  the  best  artists  of  Ger- 
many, and  some  even  from  France  and  England,  applicable  to 
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the  diflerent  arts  and  to  architecture  and  engineering.  Among 
the  drawings  are  many  from  original  designs  by  Sbenckd,  of 
Berlin.*  There  is  a  second  useful  but  more  ordinary  series  of 
engravings,  on  similar  subjects,  also  executed  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  These  works  are  distributed  to  the  provincial  trade 
schools,  and  presented  to  such  of  the  mechanics  of  Prussia  as 
have  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  their  vocations. 
The  collection  of  models  of  machinery  belonging  to  the  school 
probably  ranks  next  in  extent  and  value  to  that  at  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Arts  of  Paris.  It  contains  models  of  such  machines 
as  are  not  readily  comprehended  by  drawings.  Most  of  them 
are  working  models,  and  many  were  made  in  the  work-shops 
of  the  school  They  are  constructed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a 
uniform  scale,  and  the  parts  of  the  models  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  in  the  actual  machine.  There  is  an  extensive  collection 
of  casts,  consisting  of  copies  of  statues,  basso-relievos,  utenals, 
bronzes,  and  vases  of  the  museums  of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Flo- 
rence, and  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  models  of  archi- 
tectural-monuments of  Greece,  Rome,  Pompeii,  dLc.,  and  copies 
of  models,  cameos,  and  similar  objects ;  those  specimens  only 
have  been  selected  which  are  not  in  the  collection  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts  of  Berlin,  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  Institute 
of  Arts  have  access.  There  are  good  collections  of  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  of  minerals,  of  geological  and  techno- 
logical specimens. 

The  instruction  is  afforded  in  part  by  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors, aided  by  text-books  specially  intended  for  the  school, 
and  in  part  by  the  interrogations  of  the  professors  and  of  the 
assistants  and  repeaters.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  there 
is  an  examination  to  determine  which  of  the  pupils  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  forward,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  to 
determine  which  shall  receive  the  certificate  of  the  institute. 
Although  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  provinces  are  admitted 


•  A  copy  of  this  work  has  been  most  liberally  presented  to  the  Girard  College 
by  the  Technical  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Beuth  is  president  The  work  haTing 
been  published  by  the  goTemment,  is  not  sold. 
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to, the  first  class  of  the  institute,  upon  their  presenting  a  testi- 
monial that  they  have  gone  through  the  courses  of  the  provincial 
schools  satisfactorily,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  second,  especially  from  defective  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

The  cost  of  this  school  to  the  government  is  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  annually,  exclusive  of  the  amount  expended 
upon  the  practical  courses  and  upon  the  collections — a  very 
trifling  sum,  if  the  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  do  throughout 
the  country  is  considered.  The  comparatively  recent  existence 
of  the  institution  does  not  admit  of  appealing  to  decided  results 
which  have  flowed  to  the  mechanic  arts  in  Prussia  from  its 
establishment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  tendency,  and 
its  pupils  are  already  known  to  be  making  their  way  success- 
fully, in  consequence  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  here 
enjoyed. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  OF  VIENNA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  polytechnic  institutions  of 
Germany,  and  its  characteristics  are  so  difl!erent  from  those  of 
the  institute  at  Berlin,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  repetition  in 
describing  this  school  also. 

The  whole  institution  is  intended  to  fulfil  a  threefold  purpose — 
as  a  school  for  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
as  a  conservatory  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  as  an  institute 
for  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  The  last  named  object  is 
efiected  by  public  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  products 
of  manufactures,  under  the  direction  of  the  institute.  For  the 
better  execution  of  this  object,  a  spacious  building  is  now  erect- 
ing on  the  premises,  "adapted  to  the  occasional  display  and  per- 
manent deposite  of  specimens  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  col* 
lections  which  form  the  conservatory  of  arts  are  also  used  for 
instruction  in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connexion 
with  it 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  director,*  who 

*  M.  J.  J.  Prechtel,  fi^nnerly  proieMor  of  cbtmiitry. 
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is  responsible  to  the  higher  authorities  of  public  instmction,  and 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  director  is  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  business  of  the  institute  and  of  ttie  instruction, 
but  does  not  teach.  He  regulates  the  admission  of  pupils  and 
the  discipline.  The  money  concerns  are  under  the  charge 
of  a  treasurer,  who  is  responsible  to  the  director.  The  infe- 
rior officers  are  responsible  to  the  same  authority.  The  dia- 
cii^ine  of  the  scholastic  department  is  simple  bat  rigid,  no 
pupil  being  allowed  to  remam  connected  with  it  whose  dqx>rt- 
ment  is  not  proper*  The  courses  are  gratuitous,  eicepi  a  smaO 
entrance  fee,  and  this  is  considered  as  warranting  prompt  re* 
moval  when  the  pupil  does  not  perform  the  duties  pfescribed 
by  the  institution. 

The  department  of  instruction  is  composed  of  three  scbooh^ 
a  technical,  a  commercial,  and  a  **  real  schooL''  The  last  named 
is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  two  others,  and  may  be  entered 
as  early  as  tliirteen  years  of  age.  Its  courses  are  of  religiotis 
instruction,  of  German  language,  elementary  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, history,  natural  history,  elocution,  calligraphy,  and 
drawing,  and  are  obligatory  upon  the  pupils.  Italian  and  French 
may  be  studied  if  the  pupil  desires  it  As  these  courses  lead  in 
three  years  to  the  other  departments  of  the  institution,  the  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  required  to  possess  the  elementary  at- 
tainments necessary  to  their  successful  prosecution.  There 
are  five  professors  and  four  teachers  connected  with  this  school, 
which  is  superintended  by  the  vice-director  of  the  institute. 
The  instructors  rank  by  regulation  with  those  in  the  gymna- 
sia or  classical  schools  of  the  empire.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  not  as  comprehensive  as  that  in  the  Prussian  real 
schools,  but  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  next  higher  divi- 
sions, which  supply  in  part  these  deficiencies. 

The  technical  and  commercial  schools  furnish  special  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupil,  though  be 
may,  in  fact,  select  the  courses  which  he  wishes  to  attend,  not 
being  limited  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the  branches. 
The  director  advises  with  the  pupil,  on  admission,  as  to  the 
studies  most  appropriate  to  be  followed,  if  his  intended  calling 
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is  fixed,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  join  the  classes,  the  courses 
of  which  require  preparation,  without  presenting  a  certificate 
from  the  school  at  which  he  has  been  instructed,  or  being  ex- 
ammed,  to  ascertain  his  proficiency.  In  regard  to  other  courses, 
there  is  no  such  restriction.  The  age  for  admission  is  sixteen 
years. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  technical  school  by  eight  pro- 
fessors and  two  assistants;  the  professors  lecturing,  and  in  some 
of  the  courses,  interrogating  the  pupils.  Certain  lectures  are 
also  gone  over  by  the  assistants  with  the  classes.  The  courses 
which  combine  practice  with  teaching  will  be  pointed  out  in 
enumerating  the  subjects  of  study.  The  division  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  time  devoted  to  them  during  the  week»  are  as 
follows : 

L  Geniral  Chkmistrt,  appfied  to  the  arts,  five  bonn. 

IL  Sfboial  Tbobnical  CmcinBTRT,  ten  lioara.  This  coone  gives  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  processes  of  the  arts  of  which  the  principles  were  developed  in 
the  general  lectures.  There  is  a  special  laboratory  devoted  to  the  course,  where, 
under  the  saperintendence  of  the  professor  or  of  his  assistants,  the  pupils  go 
through  the  processes  on  a  small  scale.  Those  who  have  a  particular  object 
in  view,  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing  upon  stuffs,  or  the  manufiicture  of 
chemical  preparations  or  metallurgy,  are  directed  in  their  investigations  especial- 
ly to  the  parts  of  chemistry  which  they  will  have  to  apply.  Practice  and  theory 
are  thus  combined.  lU.  Phtsics,  with  special  reference  to  its  applications,  five 
hours.  rV,  Elehcntart  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  mensuration,  ten  hours.  Thb  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not 
passed  through  the  real  school.  F.  HiGHxa  Mathematics,  five  hours.  There  is  a 
repetition  by  an  assistant,  also  of  five  hours.  VL  Mechanics,  including  the 
description  and  calculation  of  machines,  five  hours.  This  subject  is  founded  upon 
a  course  of  machines,  considered  as  an  application  of  descriptive  geometry  and 
drawing,  superintended  by  an  assistant  VIL  Practical  Geometry,  including 
land  and  topographical  surveying,  levelling,  6lc^  five  hours.  The  lectures  are  ao- 
cmnpanied  by  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  field.  VIIL  Civil  and 
Htdrauuo  Aruhiteuturk,  ten  hours.  This  includes  a  complete  course  of  engi- 
neering, in  its  various  branches.  It  is  accompanied  by  exercises  in  drawing. 
IX.  Tbchnoloot,  or  a  general  discussion  of  arts  and  trades,  five  hours.  The 
subjects  which  come  under  tlie  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the 
lectures  of  this  division.  X  The  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  delivers  an 
extra  lecture,  daily,  on  the  methods  of  measuring  Specific  Gravities,  during  part 
of  the  course.  XL  Elementary  Drawing  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through 
the  real  school,  five  hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Bohemian,  and 
EInglish  languages,  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  depends  upon  the  student,  but 

74 
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it  is  obvious  that  his  knowledge  must  be  very  incomplete,  and 
that  be  will  carry  away  from  the  school  but  an  imperfect  re- 
cord of  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  unless  he 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branch.  In  this  respect  the 
arrangement  of  the  school  is  entirely  different  from  that  at 
Berlin,  where  the  drawings  accompanying  the  courses  are 
made  as  much  a  matter  of  regular  duty  as  the  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  themselves.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  plan,  and 
while  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic 
exercises  at  Berlin  was  even  beyond  the  measure  of  their  im- 
portance, I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strict  attention  to 
this  department  is  essential 

The  collections,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  courses  are  car- 
ried out,  are — 1.  An  extensive  collection  of  chemical  prq>ara- 
tions  for  both  special  and  general  chemistry.  The  pupils  in 
specM  chemistry,  as  already  stated,  make  preparations  in  the 
departments  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  follow,  and  some 
of  these  are  left  behind  them  as  specimens  of  their  skill  la 
the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is  quite  a  large  series  of 
specimens  collected  in  this  way.  The  laboratories  for  both 
special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose.*  2.  A  cabinet  of  instruments  for  the  course  of 
practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable  collection  of  physical 
apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  in 
engineering.  5.  A  technological  cabinet  of  a  most  complete 
character,  and  admirably  arranged;  it  contains  many  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Aaslrian  arts  and  manufactures.  All  these 
collections  are  under  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose  de- 
partment they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for 
the  immediate  charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair. 
The  cabinet  of  physical  apparatus,  and  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, were  in  the  main  supplied  from  the  work-shops  of  the 
iBStitution.    These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 

•  The  labofatory  of  Uie  professor  of  general  chemistry.  Professor  Meissner,  b 
QQ0  of  the  best  arranged  which  I  saw  abroad.  The  fbmacc  operations,  and 
olii^rs  likely  to  inconunode  the  class,  arc  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  large 

gl^0m  windows,  which  allow  a  perfect  view:  the  space  behind  u  prorided  with 

1^  jjwnni  rf  ctirying  off  the  Aimes. 
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astronomical  and  geodesic  instruments  furnished  from  them. 
They  are  still  kept  up,  though  on  a  reduced  scale,  their  chief 
object  having  been  accomplished.  They  were  never  intended, 
like  those  of  Berlin,  to  afford  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils. 
The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognise  the  principle  that 
this  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  the  mechanical  department 
It  is  certain,  as  already  stated,  that  great  care  is  required  to 
render  such  establishments  of  any  avail  beyond  the  point  of 
giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that 
even  when  well  conducted  they  are  expensive.  Success  in 
practical  chemistry  requires  essentially  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  theory;  the  processes  on  a  small  scale  repre- 
sent, in  general,  fairly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments 
tlius  made  frequently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make 
them  in  the  large  way.  The  practice  in  the  laboratory  of 
a  school  is,  besides,  very  nearly  of  the  kind  required  for  the 
manufactory.  These,  among  other  circumstances,  render  the 
problem  in  regard  to  successful  preparation  for  the  arts  de- 
pending upon  chemistry,  different  from  that  relating  to  the  art 
of  the  machinist  It  is  in  this  department  that  the  polytechnic 
school  of  Vienna  is  particularly  strong.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Austrian  manufactures  in  general  have  received  a  great 
impulse  through  the  medium  of  this  institution,  and  particularly 
of  its  scholastic  department,  but  while  praise  is  yielded  to  the 
different  courses,  the  arrangements  for  teaching  chemistry  must 
be  considered  as  having  a  preference  over  the  others. 

The  lessons  in  the  commercial  school  embrace  the  following 
subjects: — I.  Commercial  correspondence,  three  hours  per 
week.  11.  The  science  of  trade  (Handelswissenschafl),  three 
hours.  III.  Austrian  laws  relating  to  trade  and  exchangeit 
three  hours.  IV.  Commercial  arithmetic,  six  hours.  V.  Book- 
keeping, by  single  and  double  entry,  four  hours.  VI.  Account 
of  the  materials  of  trade  (Waarenkunde),  their  sources,  uses, 
properties,  kinds,  adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject,  &c, 
four  hours.  VII.  Commercial  geography,  three  hours.  VIIL 
History  of  commerce,  three  hours.  There  are  five  professors 
in  this  school 
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Once  a  week  the  professors  of  the  institute  meet,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  director,  to  confer  on  the  business  of  the  in- 
stitution. Saturday  is  appropriated  in  part  to  this  purpose,  and 
there  are  no  exercises  for  the  students  on  that  day.  One  of 
the  professors  is  secretary  of  the  Board.  The  professors  rank 
by  regulation  with  those  of  the  universities. 

The  lectures  last  from  October  to  August  of  every  year.  At 
the  close  of  them,  a  pupil  who  wishes  a  certificate  in  any 
branch,  presents  himself,  and  is  examined  by  a  professor,  in 
presence  of  the  director  and  of  two  members  of  the  imperial 
commission  of  studies.  A  student  who  has  attended  the  lec- 
tures, and  does  not  wish  to  be  examined,  may  receive  a  certi- 
ficate of  attendance. 

To  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  division  of  studies  for  dif- 
ferent callings,  one  of  the  earlier  programmes  contained  a  re- 
commendation of  certain  courses  of  study  as  preparatory  to 
particular  occupations.  The  recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing:— For  tradesmen,  the  two  years  of  the  real  school,  and  one 
year  of  the  commercial  school ;  or  for  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion, an  additional  year,  embracing  the  courses  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  technology  of  the  technical  school.  For  dyers^ 
printers  in  stufis,  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  chemical  products, 
of  salt,  of  saltpetre,  for  miners,  metallurgists,  brewers,  Slc — 
special  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology,  with  some  of  the 
courses  of  the  commercial  school  For  machinists,  hydraulic 
engineers,  mill-wrights,  foremen  in  manufactories,  and  mining 
engineers — a  course  of  two  years  was  recommended,  the  first 
to  embrace  mathematics,  physics,  and  drawing,  and  the  second, 
mechanics,  machine-drawing,  and  technology.  As  a  prepara- 
tion for  agriculturalists  and  foresters — courses  of  mathematics, 
physics,  practical  geometry,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping.  For 
miners — mathematics,  physics,  practical  geometry,  mechanics, 
drawing,  and  book-keeping.  For  surveyors — mathematics, 
physics,  practical  geometrjs  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

There  is  still  a  regular  course  laid  down  for  architects  and 
civil  engineers,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  entitles  to 
a  diploma.    The  first  year  includes  elementary  mathematics, 
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technology,  and  drawing;  the  second,  higher  mathematics^ 
physics,  and  drawing;  the  third,  the  applied  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, practical  geometry,  and  drawing;  the  fourth,  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  drawing,  technology,  chemistry,  and  book- 
keeping. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  appropriated  to  the  several 
departments,  and  is  used  by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
fessors. Yearly  appropriations,  besides  the  entrance  and  diplo- 
ma fees,  are  devoted  to  its  increase.  The  professors  have  the 
right  of  recommending  such  works  to  be  purchased  as  they 
may  deem  of  use  in  their  departments.  An  annual  is  published 
by  the  institute,  consisting  of  original  and  selected  scientific 
articles,  by  the  professors,  and  notices  of  the  institution. 

SAXON  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  FREYBURG. 

This  celebrated  school  is  in  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts 
of  Saxony,  and  the  proximity  of  the  mines  permits  an  easy  com- 
bination of  practice  with  theory.  Its  first  object  is  to  furnish 
educated  young  men  for  the  corps  of  mines  of  the  kingdom^ 
but  it  also  admits  strangers  to  its  courses  at  a  trifling  expense 
for  their  instruction,  the  pupils  boarding  in  the  town. 

General  govemmenU  The  school  of  mines  is  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  directory  of  mines  (oberbergamt),  and 
is  thus  a  branch  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  The  professors 
form  a  Board  for  the  execution  of  the  general  regulations,  and 
one  of  them  is  specially  charged  by  the  directory  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  instruction  and  discipline. 

Admission.  Applications  for  free  admission  to  the  institution 
are  made  to  the  directory  of  mines,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  that  the  applicant  is  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  is  of  good  moral  character,  in  sound  health, 
writes  German  correctly,  and  understands  the  grammfir  of  the 
language ;  has  made  some  proficiency  in  geography  and  history, 
can  read  easy  Latin  authors,  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  and  has  made  a  beginning  in  drawing. 
If  he  understands  the  French  or  English  language,  it  is  a  re- 
commendation.   The  testimonials  must  be  handed  between  the 
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months  of  Jaooary  and  June,  and  the  directory  decide  which 
of  the  applicants  may  present  themselves  for  examination  be- 
fore the  professors  of  the  school    Those  found  qualified  in  all 
the  courses  enter,  and  others  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  allowed 
to  join  the  classes,  undergoing  subsequently  an  examination  in 
the  studies  on  which  they  were  defective.  According  to  an  edict 
of  the  German  diet,  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  foreigners 
upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  any  of  the  German  states, 
strangers  must  apply  to  the  minister  of  finance  for  permissioii 
to  attend  the  school  and  present  a  testimonial  of  character  and 
proficiency,  and  the  written  expression  of  their  parents'  wish 
that  they  should  attend  the  school    Admission  is,  however, 
fireely  granted.   Those  pupils  who  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  sap- 
ported  by  the  government,  are  divided  into  two  classes.    The 
first  division  includes  the  regular  students,  called  beneficiaries 
(beneficianten),  who  pass  through  a  course  of  four  years  at  the 
school,  and  become  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines;  the  other 
is  composed  of  those  who  enter  for  places  not  requiring  more 
than  one  or  two  years  of  study,  or  who  have  passed  a  superior 
examination  for  admission,  but  cannot  enter  as  regular  students^ 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  corps.    Besides 
these  there  are  two  other  dinsions,  namely,  Saxons,  who  pay 
their  own  expenses  at  the  school,  and  foreigners.  These  difierent 
divisions  are  distinguished  by  characteristic  differences  in  the 
uniform  which  they  wear.    The  gratuitously  educated  students 
come  under  an  obligation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  the 
service  of  the  government,  to  refund  the  pay  which  they  may 
have  received,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition.  The  r^ular 
pupils  receive  a  pay  proportioned  in  general  to  the  length  of 
time  which  they  have  been  in  the  school     The  first  class  re- 
ceives from  twenty-two  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum;  the  second, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-two;  the  third,  from  seven  to  fifteen. 
The  fourth  class  receive  only  the  compensation  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled  for  their  work  in  the  mines.     In  1837-8  there 
were  in  the  school  nineteen  regular  pupils,  eighteen  extra  pupils, 
and  others  admitted  gratis,  two  Saxon  pay  pupils,  and  eighteen 
foreigners,  making  a  total  of  fifty-sevea   Of  the  foreigners,  five 
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were  Russians,  two  South  AmericanSy  and  two  Englishmen. 
This  school  is  essentially  different  in  its  organization  from  the 
school  of  mines  of  France.  The  latter  institution  is  supplemen- 
tary to  the  polytechnic  school,  furnishing  the  special  instruc- 
tion required  by  the  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines  who  have 
passed  through  the  general  courses  of  the  polytechnic  school. 
The  Saxon  school  begins  at  a  lower  level  in  attainment  than 
the  polytechnic  school,  and  instructs  future  miners  only,  the 
special  object  being  never  lost  sight  of  throughout  the  student's 
career.  In  the  opportunities  for  practice,  it  resembles  more 
nearly  the  miners'  school  of  St  Etienne  than  the  school  of  mines 
at  Paris;  while,  then,  the  courses  of  instruction  here  have  neces* 
sarily  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  polytechnic 
school  and  the  school  of  mines  of  France,  an  acquaintance 
with  these  institutions  would  not  serve  at  all  as  a  guide  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  Saxon  school. 

Instruction*  The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  those 
which  are  to  be  pursued  by  all  the  pupils,  or  general,  and  those 
which  depend  upon  the  branch  to  which  they  intend  devoting 
themselves,  or  special.  The  first  consist  of  elementary,  higher, 
and  applied  or  mixed  mathematics,  mechanics  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  mines,  general,  analytical,  and  special  or  technical 
chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  general  and  topographical,  of 
shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implements,  of 
mining  and  metallurgic  machines  and  constructions,  oryctog^ 
nosy  (mineralogy),  geognosy  (geology),  crystallography  the 
art  of  minings  metallurgy,  civil  engineering,  mining  jurispru-* 
dence  and  correspondence,  the  French  language.  The  second 
or  special  courses  consist  of  tiie  surveying  of  mines  and  land 
surve3ring,  the  keeping  of  books,  registers,  &c.,  of  fossil  geology, 
for  those  who  are  intended  as  miners,  and  of  the  examination 
of  minerals,  and  analytical  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to 
the  ores  of  Saxony,  for  those  who  are  to  serve  at  the  furnaces. 

These  courses  are  pursued  by  the  regular  students  according 
ta  the  following  plan: — The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary 
mathematics,  to  physics,  to  geognosy,  to  general  and  topogra- 
phical drawing,  to  French,  and  ta  general  practical  operations 
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of  mining  and  metallurgy.  All  these  pupils  are  allowed  at  cer- 
tain times  to  be  present  in  the  mines  and  at  the  furnaces,  under 
the  charge  of  miners  and  smelters,  who  act  as  instructors,  and 
who  report  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  upon  the  character  of  their 
pupils. 

During  the  second  year,  the  courses  pursued  are — higher 
mathematics,  general  chemistry,  mineralogy,  with  practical  ex- 
ercises, crystallography,  the  art  of  mining,  civil  engineering, 
drawing,  French,  practical  mining,  and  geological  exercises. 

After  this  year  the  student  determines  whether  he  will  devote 
himself  to  mining  or  metallurgy,  and  receives  special  instruction 
accordingly. 

The  general  courses  of  the  third  year  are — applied  mathe- 
tics,  the  art  of  mining,  analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  tech- 
nical chemistry,  drawing,  practical  exercises  in  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, geology,  with  practical  exercises,  and  fossil  geology. 

The  courses  of  the  fourth  year  are — machinery  of  mines, 
theory  and  practice,  mming  jurisprudence,  examination  of  mi- 
nerals, analytical  chemistry,  and  practical  exercises  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  During  this  year,  the  pupils  who  mtend  devoting 
themselves  specially  to  mining  attend  solely  to  practice  in  that 
branch,  and  thus  also  with  the  metallurgists.  The  particular 
operation  in  which  they  engage  is  regulated  by  the  lectures, 
that  the  practice  of  each  operation  may  be  acquired  at  the  same 
time  with  its  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  govern- 
ment pupils  arc  divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  aim  at 
entire  qualification  for  the  corps,  and  who,  on  graduating  at  the 
school,  go  to  the  university  for  one  year,  and  those  who  intend 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  department  of  metallurg)% 

Among  the  apparatus  for  carrying  out  these  courses  is  an 
admirable  collection  of  models  of  machines  and  of  mines.  The 
collection  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  is  large,  and 
besides  that  of  the  school,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the  ca- 
binet of  the  celebrated  Werner,  which  is  kept  detached  from  the 
other  as  a  memorial  of  that  great  man.  The  library  and  reading- 
room,  the  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
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the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  the 
assay  of  minerals  and  ores,  are  all  suitable  to  their  several  ob- 
jects. The  course  of  assaying  with  the  blow-pipe  has  become 
quite  celebrated. 

The  lectures  are  continued  from  October  to  July,  with  holi- 
days of  from  one  to  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide. During  the  summer  vacations,  the  regular  pupils  make 
excursions  into  the  other  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and  even 
into  foreign  countries,  for  their  improvement  in  mining,  geology, 
&c.,  and  are  expected  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  tours.  The 
short  vacations  are  employed  at  the  school  in  practical  exer- 
cises and  in  literary  composition,  unless  leave  of  absence  is  ob- 
tained. There  is  also  one  day  of  each  week  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons  (Monday),  to  allow  the  pupils  to  take  part  both  in 
the  mining  and  smelting  operations  of  the  district  of  Freyburg. 

There  are  eight  professors  and  five  teachers  attached  to  the 
school,  among  whom  the  difierent  departments  are  divided 
according  to  the  following  plan,  in  which  the  number  of 
lectures  per  week  is  also  noted: — One  professor  has  charge  of 
the  three  departments  of  general  and  technical  chemistry  and 
of  metallurgy,  lecturing  on  the  first,  five  hours,  on  the  second, 
three  hours,  and  on  the  third,  three  hours.  The  professor  of  * 
theoretical  and  practical  mineralogy  lectures  on  the  theory  for 
students  of  the  first  and  second  courses,  each  three,  times  a 
week ;  gives  a  repetition  of  one  hour,  and  practical  exercises 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  geology  and  crystal- 
lography lectures  on  the  first,  five  hours,  and  on  the  second, 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  physics  and  fossil  geo- 
logy* lectures  on  the  first,  four  hours,  and  on  the  second,  two 
hours  per  weekw  The  professor  of  the  elementary  and  higher 
mathematics  gives  instruction  in  the  first,  four  hours,  and  in 
the  second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  mining 
jurisprudence  and  correspondence  gives  two  lessons  per  week 
to  each  of  his  two  classes.    Mixed  mathematics,  mining  ma- 

*  ProfeMor  Reich,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  in  MS.  of  the  regulations 
of  the  school 
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chinery,  and  general  surveying,  are  under  one  professor,  who. 
teaches  the  first  and  second,  four  hours,  and  the  third,  two 
hours  per  week.  Mining  surveying  is  taught  by  a  surveyor  of 
the  corps  two  hours  per  week.  Drawing  and  civil  architec- 
ture by  an  instructor,  the  former,  six  hours,  and  the  latter,  three 
hours  per  week.  Registry  is  taught  by  a  superintendent  of 
mines.  The  assay  of  minerals  by  an  overviewer,  five  hours  per 
week.  The  teacher  of  French  gives  four  hours  of  instruction 
per  week. 

The  subjects  are  in  general  taught  by  lectures,  combined  with 
interrogation  after  each  lecture,  and,  when  the  courses  admit, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  write  out  a 
fair  copy  of  their  notes,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  practical 
exercises;  these  are  from  time  to  time,  with  the  essays  which  they 
are  directed  to  write,  submitted  to  the  professors,  and  are  pre- 
sented at  the  examinations.  The  subject  of  each  recitation,  the 
character  of  the  pupils'  answers,  and  of  the  exercises,  drawings, 
and  journals,  are  reported  to  the  directory  of  mines  by  the  pro- 
fessors. At  the  close  of  each  of  the  four  years  there  is  an  exa- 
mination of  the  students  in  the  several  branches,  and  they  are 
classified  according  to  its  results,  and  the  estimate  of  their  work 
during  the  year.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satisfactorily,  remain 
an  additional  year  in  the  same  class,  after  which,  if  they  are 
not  found  proficient,  they  are  dismissed.  These  remarks  apply 
of  course  only  to  the  regular  students.  There  are  three  prizes 
for  profipicncy  in  the  upper  classes,  and  two  in  the  fourth,  vary- 
ing in  amount  from  two  up  to  twenty  florins  (eighty  cents  to  eight 
dollars). 

Graduation.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  candidates  for  the 
corps  of  mines,  and  receive  the  pay  of  this  grade  until  appointed 
in  the  corps.  Permission  may  be  obtained  to  go  to  a  university 
for  one  year,  after  graduating,  in  which  case  the  candidate,  on 
his  return  to  duty,  must  show  satisfactory  certificates  of  study 
and  conduct.  This  study  of  one  year  at  a  university  is  essentia] 
to  certain  situations  in  the  corps,  and  hence  is  expected  from 
those  who  intend  to  have  the  whole  career  open  before  them. 

■Discipline.    The  discipline  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  laws 
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emanating  from  the  directory  of  mines,  and  which  are  very  mi- 
nute. All  the  pupils,  without  distinction,  are  subject  to  these 
regulations.  The  means  of  repressive  discipline  consist  of  ad- 
monitions of  various  grades,  report  to  the  directory,  mention  in 
the  report  to  the  king,  obligatory  work  in  the  mines,  depriva- 
tion of  pay,  and  dismission. 

This  school,  from  the  character  of  its  officers,  government, 
instruction,  and  location,  offers  great  inducements  to  students 
who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  the  principles  of  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, and  the  sciences  introductory  to  them. 

INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  AT  HOHENHEIM, 

NEAR  STUTTGARD. 

This  is  the  most  complete  agricultural  school  in  Europe,  and 
extends  its  usefulness  not  only  throughout,  but  beyond,  Wurtem- 
berg.  It  was  established  in  1817,  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Wurtemberg,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  who  devoted 
a  royal  seat,  with  extensive  buildings,  to  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  farm  includes  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  school,  or  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  1820  the  school  of  forestry  was 
united  with  this,  and  the  pupils  now  follow,  in  part,  the  same 
courses. 

The  entire  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of 
which  is  intended  to  give  a  higher  general  and  practical  educa- 
tion than  the  other.  In  the  higher,  the  object  is  less  the  acquisi- 
tion of  manual  dexterity  in  the  operations  of  agriculture,  than 
the  knowledge  required  to  superintend  them;  while  in  the  lower, 
the  practice  is  the  principal  end.  The  latter  department  ranks 
with  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  the  agricultural  school 
of  Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  already  described.  In  the  higher 
school,  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  education.  In 
the  lower,  natives  of  Wurtemberg  are  admitted  gratis,  if  their 
circumstances  require  it  Foreigners  may  be  admitted  to  either; 
their  payments  being,  however,  on  a  much  higher  scale  than 
those  of  natives.* 

*  For  the  yearly  courses  at  the  higher  school  natives  pay  forty  dollars,  and  ^ 
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The  direction  of  the  establishment  is  delegated  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  a  director  and  treasurer,  the  former  of  whom 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  its  financial  state  to  the 
society  and  to  the  royal  exchequer.  The  director  is  also  an 
instructor.  There  are,  besides,  four  regular  or  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, and  four  extraordinary  professors,  besides  an  overseer 
and  steward,  for  the  management  of  the  farm  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. The  treasurer  has  a  book-keeper  and  an  assistant  in  his 
department 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  possess  elementary  attainments  necessary  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  courses  of  the  school.  Between  1820  and  1836, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  natives  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  foreigners  have  been  educated  in  agriculture,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  natives  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  foreigners  in  forestry,  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  in  the  institution.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
school  in  1836  was  seventy-two.  That  in  the  lower  school  is 
limited  to  twenty-seven. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  school^  in  general,  come  under  obliga- 
tions to  remain  three  years  at  the  institution,  in  consideration  of 
which  their  payments  for  instruction  are  diminished,  in  part,  in 
the  second  year,  and  cease  in  the  third.  They,  are  engaged  in 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  other  parts  of  the 
establishment,  which  will  be  hereafter  enumerated,  under  the 
direction  of  the  workmen,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
steward,  their  time  being  so  distributed  that  they  may  acquire 
practice  in  the  various  operations  of  farming.  They  are  also 
required  to  attend  certain  of  the  lectures  given  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  receive  instruction  at  times  when  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  labour.  They  receive  regular  wages  for 
work  done,  from  which  they  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance and  clothing.     Premiums  are  given  to  those  who  dis- 

reigncrs  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  For  instruction  in  forestry  only,  a  na- 
tive payg  twenty.four  dollars,  and  a  stranger  seventy-two  dollars.  For  the  three 
yean  instnicUon  in  Uie  lower  school,  natives  pay  forty  dollars. 
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play  great  skill  and  industry.  While  in  the  house,  the  younger 
pupils  arc  under  the  charge  of  the  elder  ones,  and  all  are  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  overseer.  The  same  super- 
intendence exists  in  the  refectory  and  dormitories.  It  subserves 
the  double  purpose  of  economy,  and  of  training  the  elder  pupils 
in  the  management  of  men,  which  is  one  object  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  institution  undertakes  to  find  places  for  those  pupils 
who  have  given  satisfaction  while  in  the  school,  on  their  com- 
pleting its  courses. 

The  agricultural  course  of  the  higher  school  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  year,  if  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  pupil  have 
been  directed  with  a  view  to  his  entering,  but  in  general  it  re- 
quires two  years.  The  same  period  of  two  years  is  required 
for  that  of  forestry.  Each  scholastic  year  has  two  sessions,  the 
one  from  the  first  of  November  to  Palm-Sunday,  and  the  other 
from  two  weeks  after  Palm-Sunday  to  the  first  of  October. 
The  intermediate  periods  are  vacations. 

The  branches  of  special  theoretical  instruction  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  Agriculture,  General  principlea  of  farmingr  and  horticulture,  in^ 
eluding  the  culture  of  the  yine.  The  breeding  of  catUe.  Growing  of  wooL 
Raising  of  horses.  Rearing  of  silk-worms.  Arrangement  and  direction  of  farms. 
Estimation  of  the  Talue  of  farms.    Book-keeping. 

Second :  Forestry.  Encydopedia  of  Forestry.  Botany  of  forests.  Culture 
and  superintendence  of  forests.  Guard  of  forests.  Hunting.  Taxation.  Uses  of 
forests.  Technology.  Laws  and  regulations,  accounts,  and  technical  corret- 
pondence  relating  to  forests. 

Third :  Acceeeary  branches.  Veterinary  art.  Agricultural  technology,  espe- 
cially the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  brewing,  vinegar  making,  and  distilling. 
The  construction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works. 

Besides  these  special  branches,  the  following  general  courses 
are  pursued: 

First:  I%e  Natural  Sciences.  Geology.  Physiology  of  plants.  ,  Botany, as 
applied  to  agriculture  and  forestry.  Natural  history  of  animals  beneficial  or 
noxious  to  plants  and  trees.  General  chemistry,  and  its  applications  to  agricul- 
ture.   Physics  and  meteorology. 

Second :  Mathematics.    Theoretical  and  practical.    Geometry.    Elements  of 
trigonometry.    Arithmetic    Elements  of  algebra. 
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The  institution  possesses  the  most  ample  means  for  the  illus- 
tration of  these  courses  in  its  farm  and  collections.    The  farm 
is  divided  into  arable  land,  about  five  hundred  and  one  acres; 
meadow  land,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  acres;  fields  set  apart 
for  experiments,  thirty-three  acres;  woodland,  thirteen  acres; 
nursery,  sixty-seven  acres;  plantation  of  hops,  two  acres;  bo- 
tanical garden,  fourteen  acres;  ground  for  exercising  the  pupils 
in  ploughing,  two  acres;  garden,  one  acre;  the  remainder, 
eighty-five  acres.     Total,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres.     The 
arable  land  is  cultivated  according  to  five  different  rotations  of 
crops,  that  the  pupils  may  have  specimens  of  the  varieties  of 
system.   The  botanical  garden,  nursery,  and  experimental  farm, 
are  prominent  parts  of  the  establishment    There  is  a  large 
stock  of  cattle  of  difierent  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of 
sheep,  that  the  pupils  may  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  different  breeds,  the  mode  of  taking  care 
of  the  stock  generally,  and  of  rearing  them  for  difierent  pur- 
poses.   Horses  are  kept  for  a  riding-school,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm.    The  institution  has  a  large  collection  of 
agricultural  implements  in  use  in  Wurtemberg,  and  of  models 
of  the  varieties  of  foreign  and  new  implements.    These  are 
made  in  a  work-shop  attached  to  the  school,  and  afford  practice 
in  the  manufacture  to  the  pupils,  as  well  as  instruction  by  their 
use  or  inspection,  with  the  explanations  of  the  professors.    The 
sale  of  these  implements  and  models  also  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment     There  arc  two  collections  of  seeds 
and  grains-one  as  specimens  for  illustrating  the  lectures,  the 
other. in  quantities  for  sale.    The  pupils  learn  the  mode  of 
preserving  them,  and  useful  seeds  are  distributed  through  the 
country.     There  is  a  collection  of  soils  of  all  kinds  for  the  lec- 
tures on  terra-culture  and  the  analysis  of  soils,  with  specimens 
of  the  means  of  amelioration  used  in  different  cases.     The  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  though  small,  are  interesting,  from  the 
precise  adaptation  of  the  specimens  to  the  objects  of  the  school. 
They  consist  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  and  of  plants,  woods, 
and  rocks.     The  woods  arc  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  library. 
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the  separate  specimens  having  the  forms  of  books  given  to  them, 
and  being  covered  in  part  with  the  bark.  The  name  is  inscribed 
upon  the  back.  Cross  and  longitudinal  sections  are  usually  found 
in  the  same  book,  forming  the  covers.  Between  the  covers  is 
a  box  containing  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  the  tree,  the  parasites, 
&c.,  and  a  description.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  physical 
apparatus,  a  library,  and  a  laboratory.  The  following  farming 
and  technological  establishments  are  connected  with  the  school, 
and  worked  by  the  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers: 
namely,  a  cider-press  and  appurtenances;  a  beet-sugar  manu- 
factory, a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  vinegar  manufactory. 
Though  I  saw  better  individual  collections  than  these,  the  whole 
suite  stands  unrivalled,  as  far  as  my  examination  extended. 

Examinations  take  place  every  year,  which  are  obligatory 
upon  those  forestry  pupils  wrho  intend  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  government;  strangers  are  not  required  to  be  examined. 
Persons  wishing  to  learn  the  details  of  the  institution,  may  be 
received  as  visitors  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month,  living 
with  the  pupils. 

Each  pupil  in  the  higher  school  has  his  own  sleeping-room; 
or,  at  most,  two  room  together.  They  bring  their  supplies  of 
clothing,  &c  at  entrance.  The  rooms  are  kept  in  order  by 
the  servants,  who  receive  a  small  compensation  from  the  pupiL 
They  take  their  dinner  and  supper  in  a  common  hall,  and  order 
what  they  please  for  breakfast  from  the  steward's  assistant* 
This  institution  has  supported  itself  for  several  years,  which  is 
readily  to  be  understood  from  the  scale  of  its  farming  operations. 
The  success  of  the  farm  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
productive  manual  labour  of  the  pupils.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
support  of  a  family  on  a  large  estate,  the  members  of  the  family 
aiding  in  the  work,  and  contributing  also  in  money  to  their  own 
support,  but  the  working  of  the  farm  not  depending  entirely 
upon  their  manual  exertions. 


*  The  dinner  and  supper  cost  four  dollars  a  month,  which  is  paid  in  advance 
to  the  steward. 
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NAVAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUSTRLA,  AT  VENICE. 

This  institution  is  for  youths  intending  to  enter  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  empire.  They  are  received  at  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  may  pass  through  the  five  classes  composing  the 
school  in  as  many  years.  They  are  then  appointed  in  the  navy, 
as  vacancies  occur.  The  school  is  superintended  by  a  naval 
officer,  whose  rank  is  that  of  captain  of  a  frigate.  The  pro- 
fessors and  other  officers  are  in  general  from  the  same  service, 
though  some  of  the  former  are  citizens. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : — Religious 
instruction,  mathematics,  Italian,  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  geography,  history,  writing,  and  drawing.  The 
special  courses  are^-of  maritime  law,  the  law  of  quarantine, 
epistolary  correspondence,  the  science  of  artillery,  and  naval 
tactics  and  construction.  There  are  regular  exercises  in  naval 
manoeuvres,  rigging,  &c.,  and  in  infantry  tactics,  in  land  and 
hydrographical  surveying,  and  in  fencing.  The  course  of 
mathematics  includes  both  pure  and  mixed  mathematics;  name- 
ly, arithmetic  and  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  tri- 
gonometry, the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  conic 
sections,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  hydrographic 
surveying,  projections,  nautical  astronomy,  ship-building,  me- 
chanics, and  physics.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  time  among  the  different  subjects  of  study  in  the  five 
classes,  of  which  the  fifth  class  is  the  highest : 
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Distribation  of  time  at  the  NetiI  School  of  Aiiftriaf  at  Venice. 


SUBJECTS 


ov 


INSTRUCTION. 


Mathematiof^ 

Italiaiit 

Germaxif      ••..... 

French, 

English, 

ReUgiom  Inatractioo,     ... 

Geography, 

Hifltory, •-- 

Maritime  and  Qoarantine  Law, 

Epistohury  Style, 

Artillefy, 

Naval  Tactica,  dtc,   •    .    .    . 

Drawing, 

Writing, 

Infimtry  Drill, 

Pnctical  Ezerdaes,  .... 
Hydrographioal  Surveying,  dtc, 

Totals,    . 


m 


33} 


HOURS 


15} 


S 


5 
9 
3 


34J 


.a 


16J 

3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


4 
3 
3 


33} 


I 

0 


m 

3 
3 


1 
1 


5 
3 
1 
1 


30| 


13} 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 


5 
3 
1 

4 


33| 


I 


73} 

5 

8 

4 

8 

5 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 
33 
10 

9 

5 

9 


The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  during  the  summer  for 
secular  days,  exclusive  of  Thursday: — The  pupils  rise  at  six, 
A.  M.  An  hour  is  allowed  for  police  and  mass ;  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast.    From  ^alf  past  seven  to  half  past  eleven  they  are  in 
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school  There  is  then  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour.  Dinner 
at  twelve,  and  recreation  until  one,  P.  M.  Study,  firom  one  to 
two,  P.  M.  School  from  two  to  five-  Recreation  from  five  to 
six.  Prayers  from  six  to  half  past  six.  Study  from  half  past 
six  to  nine,  and  recreation  from  nine  to  half  past  nine,  and  retire. 
On  Thursday  they  rise  at  half  past  six,  are  engaged  in  police, 
mass,  and  breakfast,  until  eight  The  regulations  are  read. 
Study  and  religious  instruction  occupy  them  from  nine  until  half 
past  eleven.  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dine,  and  have  recrea- 
tion until  two.  Are  occupied  with  religious  instruction  and 
study  until  five.  The  other  arrangements  of  the  day  are  as 
above  stated.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  inspector  visits  the 
rooms  at  eight,  A.  M.  Mass  and  biblical  explanations  occupy 
until  nine.  There  is  then  a  visit  of  inspection  from  the  director. 
Study  from  ten  to  eleveni  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dinner 
and  recreation. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

I  HAVE  now  completed  the  design  of  giving  such  an  account 
of  the  state  of  public  institutions  for  education  as  may  enable 
the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  to  examine,  by  the  light  of 
eixperience,  the  plan  which  it  has  been  made  my  duty,  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  to  present  to  them  for  that  institution.  In  so  doing, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  my  remarks  and  suggestions 
lyithin  the  limits  which  a  strict  induction  from  facts  would  war- 
rant. Having,  however,  been  obliged  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  materials  accumulated  during  the  tour  made  by  the  direction 
of  the  trustees,  I  am  conscious  that  all  the  facts  collected  are 
by  no  means  presented.  Indeed,  a  very  close  selection  has 
been  requisite  to  confine  this  document  within  any  reasonable 
limits.  Again,  I  am  aware  that  the  character  of  a  report  does 
not  permit  that  entire  freedom  of  expression  which,  in  many 
cases,  is  desirable;  and  hence  my  impressions  of  many  schools 
here  described  have  a  vivid^ss  which  the  report  on  them  by 
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no  means  faithfully  represents.  To  supply  these  flefects,  as 
well  as  errors  of  judgment  in  my  selections,  I  have  made  an 
arrangement  of  all  the  documents  collected  in  relation  to  the 
schools  visited,  by  which  any  one  can  be  immediately  found, 
or  the  whole  examined.  The  translations  of  documents  from 
foreign  languages  into  English  have  been  similarly  arranged, 
the  more  important  ones  having  been  transcribed,  to  render 
them  easily  legible.  My  private  journal  relating  to  these  same 
institutions  has,  generally,  in  like  manner,  been  transcribed  and 
classed  with  the  other  sources  of  information.  The  papers  so 
arranged  will  be  placed  in  the  College  library,  and  will  afford 
the  trustees  not  only  the  means  of  appealing  to  experiment  upon 
doubtful  points,  but  of  comparing  hereafter  our  own  institution, 
or  others  of  our  country,  with  kindred  establishments  abroad. 
In  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  know  exactly  what  are  the 
documents  collected  which  bear  particularly  upon  our  objects, 
I  intend  to  present  a  list  of  them*  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Re- 
port. This  will  enable  me  at  the  same  time  to  designate  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  docu- 
ments, and  to  thank  them  for  this  and  other  kind  offices,  by 
which  I  was  constantly  cheered  on  my  way.  In  the  Appendix 
will  be  found,  also,  some  useful  references,  which  could  not 
appropriately  be  embodied  in  the  Report — such  as  general 
tables  of  occupation  and  diet  in  different  institutions;  remarks 
of  some  eminent  teachers  upon  the  science  which  they  have 
contributed  to  advance;  lists  of  books  used  in  certain  schools; 
and  other  miscellaneous  matter  connected  with  the  Report 

I  proceed  to  accomplish,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  remaining 
part  of  my  duty,  namely,  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
executing  my  instructions  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books  and 
apparatus.  As  directed,  I  confined  my  purchases  of  books,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  works  on  education,  or  on  kindred  subjects,  to 
text-books,  to  such  as  were  in  use  with  advantage  as  books  for 
the  libraries  of  primary  schools,  to  school-engravings,  ordinary 


*  This  list  is  exclusive  of  documents  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  blind,  of  juyenile  delinquents,  and  to  miscellaneooa  matten. 
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mapB,  and  maps  in  relief.    In  these  departments  I  purchased 
works  in  di&rent  languages,  that  translations  might  be  made 
of  those  which  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  introduce  into 
the  school,  selecting  according  to  such  an  examination  as  I 
could  give  at  the  time,  or  by  the  judgment  of  those  in  whom  I 
bad  confidence.     I  also  procured  the  stock-catalogues  of  works 
published  in  difierent  countries,  within  a  few  years,  or  of  older 
workf^  and  made  arrangements  to  have  those  of  the  new  works 
transmitted  to  the  institution.    The  Board  are  aware  that  valu- 
able presents  of  engravings,  maps,  and  books,  were  made  to  the 
Girard  Colk^;  among  them  the  splendid  work  of  model  ei^ 
gravings  for  mechanics,  presented  by  the  Royal  Technical 
Commission  of  Prussia,  through  the  president,  M.  Beuth ;  the 
maps  of  the  survey  of  India,  presented  by  the  surveyor-general  of 
India,  Major  Jervis;  the  maps  and  school  manuals,  presented  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland; 
the  cc^lection  of  school  books  in  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
HoUand,  presented  by  Director  Prinsen,  of  Haarlem;  <and  the 
books  relating  to  the  arts,  by  M.  De  Mol^n,  of  Paris.    I  have 
also  placed  in  the  iibrar}-  the  various  works  relating  to  education 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  I  received  from  their  authors, 
considering  that  they  were  presented  to  me  rather  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Girard  College  than  as  an  individual;  and  that 
they  may  thus  be  rendered  more  useful  than  if  I  had  retained  them 
with  my  own  books.     The  works  thus  brought  together  form 
a  nucleus  for  the  educational  department  of  our  library,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  my  views  were  very  pro- 
perly limited  by  the  scholastic  committee.    They  are  contribu- 
tions towards  a  collection  wtiich  will  be  necessary  to  aid  the 
studies  of  our  pupils  and  teachers,  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
his  Will  by  our  founder. 

In  regard  to  apparatus  and  models,  my  purchases  have  con- 
sisted, first,  of  such  as  must  be  required  in  the  lower  departments 
of  the  College,  and  which  were  new,  or  could  not  be  so  readily 
procured  at  home.  Second,  of  some  articles  of  the  best  appa- 
ratus, for  illustrations  in  mechanics  and  physics,  from  different 
makers,  to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  quality  of  their  work,  and 
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of  the  grade  of  apparatus  which  seemed  to  me  suitable  for  the 
collections  of  the  College.  In  connexion  with  these,  I  have  an 
extensive  series  of  printed  and  written  catalogues  of  apparatus^ 
with  their  prices,  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  specie 
mens  themselves  will,  I  trust,  incidentaUy,  by  being  open  to  the 
inspection  of  our  instrument-makers,  promote  the  advancement 
of  this  branch  of  art^  'Third,  specimens  of  a  collection  of  mo- 
dels of  machines,  and  of  a  technological  collection,  complete 
cabinets  of  which  will  be  essential  in  the  higher  departments  of 
the  institution.*  In  the  case  of  tliose  procured  at  Paris,  the 
Board  are  already  aware  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  kind 
offices  of  M.  Arago,  as  inspector,  and  their  acknowledgments 
have  been  made  to  him  for  the  service  rendered.  Fourth,  such 
instruments,  of  the  more  delicate  kind,  as  are  difficult  to  procure 
without  personal  relations  with  their  inventors,  and  those  who 
make  them.  Ail  these  classes  of  articles  but  the  first  are  expen- 
sive, and  hence  my  purchases  have  been  necessarily  limits  in 
extent  by  the  funds  placed  at  my  disposal  They  are,  however, 
merely  intended  as  specimens,  and  as  such,  wiU,  I  trust,  be 
found  to  answer  their  purpose.  The  difficulty  of  getting  toge- 
ther a  complete  collection  of  books  and  apparatus  cannot  be 
too  plainly  insisted  upon.  The  delays  incident  to  it  are  great, 
and,  though  they  may  be  lessened,  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  readily  see,  from  the  tenor  of  this 
Report,  that  my  examination  has  not  enabled  me  to  select  any 
single  institution  which  fulfils  at  once  the  requisites  of  the  Will 
of  our  founder,  and  of  the  present  state  of  education,  and  which 
might,  therefore,  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Girard  College  for  Or- 
phans. The  plan  to  be  presented  to  them,  as  far  as  it  is  derived 
from  these  materials,  must  be  made  up  of  fragments,  to  be  so  mo- 
dified as  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiarities  of  the'College,  and  to 
our  political  and  social  character  and  institutions.    According 

*  A  quotation  firom  the  Will  of  Mr.  Girard  wiD  aerre  to  ahow  that  theae  ideaa 
conform  to  its  ezpreaa  directiona.  Among  the  aubjecta  of  inatmction  for  carry- 
ing out  which,  he  directs  **  books,  philosophical  and  experimental  instruments 
and  apparatus**  to  bo  provided  are, — **  geography,  navigation,  aurveying,  practical 
mathematica,  astronomy,  natural,  chemical,  and  experimental  philosophy.** 
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to  Ihe  Will  of  Mr.  Girard,  orphan  boys  are 
College  from  llic  age  of  six  years  to  fourtw 
eigliieen  years  of  age.  The  maleriala  oft! 
be  "things  ralher  than  words,"  and  the 
"  as  the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars 
rant."  The  first  provision,  from  the  ear! 
which  it  enjoins,  enables  us  to  train  as  ' 
the  second  indicates  that  the  tendency  of 
be  towards  practical  life.  The  age  of  c 
the  period  from  elementary  to  superior 
are  expressly  called  upon  to  de^ope  U 
must,  iherefore,  combine  the  primary,  seo 
schools  The  means  furnished  by  our  m 
to  execute  his  intentions  are  vast,  and  if 
accruing  arc  not  in  proportion,  the  resj: 
wilh  those  to  whom  they  have  been  entri 
of  the  College  have  appealed  to  the  ex| 
to  furnish  data  necessarily  wanting  in  a  n 
remains  for  them  to  apply  the  experimental 
tained  from  the  old  world  wilh  the  vigour  ( 
new.  If  their  spirit  be  proportionate  to  the 
plished,  there  can  be  liille  doubt  of  the  resul 
furnished  them  the  menns  of  establishing 
schools  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  physics 
ciiig  the  period  of  life  from  early  youth  aim 
importance  of  which  to  our  city,  and  eve 
large,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

A.  D 
President  of 
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The  following  Appendix  contains  the  titles  of  the  doeuments  relating  to  edu- 
cation in  general,  collected  during  a  tour  of  two  years  through  some  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  besides  miscellaneous  matter,  which  could  not  be 
appropriately  embodied  in  the  foregoing  Report,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  of 
interest,  as  illustrating  particular  parts  of  it  The  articles  of  the  Appendix  haye 
been  referred  to  by  their  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  Report,  and  they  will 
now  be  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  pages  of  the  Report,  where  the  references 
are  to  be  fbond. 

NaL 

Referred  to  on  pages  9, 14,  and  603. 

The  titles  of  the  difierent  documents  relating  to  general  education  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages,  classed  in  the  order  of  the  countries  where  they 
were  procured.  Not  to  make  this  list  too  long,  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  it 
to  documents  relating  to  instruction  in  general,  omitting  those  from  the  schoole 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  from  houses  of  refbge  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents.  Works  on  education,  or  on  particular  departments  of  it,  or  methods,  are, 
also,  in  general,  not  included  in  it  The  documents  are  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — first,  those  of  Great  Britain,  subdivided  into  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland ;  next,  those  of  France,  then  of  Switzerland,  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  The  Grerman  and  Italian  states  and  Swiss  cantons  are  classed 
alphabetically,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  difierent  places  in  the  various 
countries,  the  documents  relating  to  which  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  require 
any  formal  classification.  In  the  several  divisions  the  articles  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Report,  namely,  the  eleemosynary  institutions 
first,  then  the  infant,  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools;  institutions  for 
adult  instruction  are  placed  last  When  the  documents  refer  to  education  in  a 
country  at  large,  they  are  usually  placed  first  on  the  list 

The  chief  part  of  these  papers  were  presented  to  me  by  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  attached  to  them,  and  I  beg  leave  here  to  retura  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  others  who  were  so  kind  as  to  further  the  ofa94icte  of  ray  joamey,  my  moit 
sinoere  thanks. 
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13.  A  ConciM  Description  of  the  EIndowed  Grammar  Schoolf  of  England  and 
Wales.    London,  1818.    By  Nicholas  Carlisle. 

14.  History  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  School.    By  the  Rey.  H.  B.  Wilson. 

15.  Exercises  at  the  Public  Exhibition  of  St  Paul*s  School,  May,  1837.  (FroDOi 
Petty  Vaughan,  Esq.) 

16.  Charter-housc  Examination  of  the  Upper  School,  1637.  Approved  books 
to  be  nsed  in  the  Boys*  School    (From  the  Rev.  Wm.  Chapman.) 

17.  Prospectus  of  the  University  of  London,  (London  University  College,)  and 
the  University  College  School,  1837. 

.  18.  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  University  of  London,  by  J.  M.  Morgui, 
Esq.,  1633.    (From  the  author.) 

19.  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Education  in  practice  at  the  Schools  of  Brao»> 
Ca8tle,Tottenham,  and  Hazlewood,  near  Birmingham,  1833.  (From  Mr.  Arthur  HilL) 

20.  Blank  Forms  relating  to  Instruction  and  Discipline  at  Dr.  Biber*s  Sdiobl, 
Coombe  Wood,  near  London.    (From  Dr.  Biber.) 

21.  Regulations  of  the  New  University  of  London  on  the  Subject  of  Examine 
tions  for  Degrees  in  Arts.     (From  Dr.  Jcrrc^d.) 

22.  Prospectus  of  the  Gresham  Lectures.  London,  1837.  (From  Petty 
Vaughan,  Esq.] 

MANCHE8TEH. 

1.  Some  account  of  the  Blue-ooat  Hospital  and  Public  Library  in  Manohester, 
fiionded  by  Humphrey  Cheetham,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1651.  (From  Mr.  Groaafeyv 
Governor.) 

2.  Rules  of  the  Blue-coat  Hoepital  in  (Mdham,  near  Manchester.  Petition  for 
admission,  &c.    (From  Mr.  Barrett,  Master.) 

3.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  in  1634.    (From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

4.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  Slate 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  in  1835.     (From  the  same.) 

5.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Salford,  in  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  1835-36. 

7.  Forms  of  Queries  and  Replies,  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  in 
their  Inquiries  into  the  State  of  EMucation.    (From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

a  Tenth  Report  of  the  Chorlton  upon  Mcdlock  Central  Infants*  School  So- 
ciety,  1836.     (From  Mr.  Bailly,  Teacher.) 

9.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Free  School,  from  1831 
to  1835.    Specimen  of  writing  by  a  pupil.    (From  Mr.  Perkins,  Teacher.) 

10.  Report  of  the  (Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  New  Jerusalem 
Church  Free  Day  Schools,  established  in  1827,  for  the  years  1835  and  1836, 
(From  Mr.  Mo(«s,  Teacher.) 

11.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  London  New  Jerusalem  Church  Free 
School  Society,  together  with  the  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 
held  at  Kennington,  1836.     (From  the  same.) 
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19.  A  Deacriptioa  of  the  Syitem  of  Inquiry  and  Examinalion  by  the  Sehohn 
themselves,  by  means  of  Circulating  Classes;  submitted  as  an  Improvement  OQ 
the  Madras  System  of  Education,  by  T.  Stoat,  of  the  Islin^on  Parochial  School 
(From  the  same.) 

13.  A  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
belonging  to  the  EsUblished  Church,  for  the  year  1834. 

14.  Rules  Adopted  for  the  Government  of  Bennett  Street  Sunday  SchooL 
Manchester,  1832.    (From  Mr.  Lawton.) 

15.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Stockport  Sunday  School,  1836.  (From  ICr. 
&  £.  CotUm.) 

16.  Prospectus  of  the  Courses  of  Education  to  be  pursued  in  the  Dover  Street 
SchooL 

17.  Plan  of  a  University  for  the  Town  of  Manchester,  by  H.  L.  Jones,  M.  A. 
(From  W.  Lang^n,  Esq.) 

18.  Syllabuses  of  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
Optics,  Acoustica,  Electricity,  Slc,  the  Steam-engine,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  B(K 
t'^Jt  Vegetable  Physiology,  Geology,  ^c,  the  Modem  Languages,  dec,  delivered 
at  the  Manchester  Mechanics*  Institute,  1836-37.    (From  Mr.  S.  E.  Cottam.) 

NEWCASTLE. 

1.  The  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Jubilee  School,  and  of  the  Improved  School 
for  Girls,  in  New  Castle-upon-Tyne,  1 836.    (From  Sheriff  NichoL) 

2.  An  Outline  of  the  System  of  Education  pursued  in  Mr.  Bruoe*s  Academy, 
in  New  Castle.    (From  Mr.  Bruce.) 

WORKSOP. 
Prospectus  of  Mr.  Heldenmaier*s  School,  on  the  principles  uf  Pestalosi,  at 
Worksop,  Nottingham. 

YORK. 

L  Rules  of  the  Blue-coat  Boys*  and  Grey-coat  Girls*  C!harity  Schools,  in  York, 
1829.    (From  the  head  Master.) 

2.  Report  of  the  Blue-coat  Boys*  and  Grey-coat  Girls*  Charity  School  in  York, 
established  1708,  for  the  year  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

IRELAND. 

1.  Reports  from  the  Select  Committees  on  Foundation  Schools  and  Education 
in  Ireland,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  appended,  and  Index,  1835 
to  1838. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  New  Plan 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  Slc    Parts  I.  and  II.    1837. 

RELFAST. 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Plan  of  Education  and 
Govemroent  fi>r  the  intended  Aoademical  Institution  in  Belfast,  1807.  (Fruh 
Professor  Stevelly.) 
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3.  A  View  of  theSyftem  of  Edncatioo  in  theCoOegiate  Dqwrtmenl  of  the  Royal 
Bei&st  Acmdemical  Institotion,  1832.    (From  the  nme.) 

3.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  and  Bye-laws  of  the  Belfiwt  Academical  Institu- 
tkn,  1810.    (From  Professor  Stevelly.) 

4.  Proapectos  of  the  Bel&st  Academical  Institution.  (From  the  Rer.  Dr.  Mont- 
|[omery.) 

5.  Statement  of  the  Constitutian  of  the  Belfiwt  Academy,  with  an  account  of 
the  History  and  Present  State  of  the  System  of  Education  pursued  in  that  Semi- 
aary.    Founded  1785.    (From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryoe.) 

6.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Books  used  in  the  Classical  Course  of  the  Aca- 
demical Institution.  Questions  proposed  in  the  Mathematical  Class,  Slc*  Ca- 
talogue of  the  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Belfast  Academy.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Sketch  of  a  Plan  fi>r  a  System  of  National  Education  ibr  Ireland,  by  Dr. 
R.  J.  Bryce.    1828. 

8.  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Education,  delitered  in 
the  London  UniTcrsity,  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  LL.  D.  1836. 

DUBLIN. 

1.  Regulations  for  the  Establishment  and  Government  of  the  Royal  EGbemian 
Military  School  for  the  Orphans  and  Children  of  Soldiers.  Revised  in  18S9. 
(Fh>m  Major  Rowand,  Commandant) 

2.  Notes  on  the  Hibernian  Society  for  the  Cpre  of  Soldiers*  Children,  (MR) 

3.  Abstract  of  Officers  at  tlie  Hibernian  School,  (MS.) 

4.  Printed  forms  relating  to  the  School,  viz: — Form  of  Petition  fiir  Admiaaioo, 
comprising  also  a  Register  of  Life  at  SchooL  Certificate  of  School  Distinction. 
Return  of  work  done.  Morning  Report.  Weekly  Report  and  Register.  Report 
of  Sundries,  &.C.,  of  School.  Form  of  Bill  of  Expenses.  Certificate  bef<H«  bind- 
ing  the  boys  to  service.  Form  of  Indenture  made  with  the  Governors  of  the 
Hibernian  Soldiers*  Society,  1836.    (From  Major  Rowand.) 

5.  Reports  of  the  Committee  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ircla  u ,  for  the  years  1828,  1832, 1833, 
1834,  1835,  and  1836. 

6.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  for  the 
years  1834, 1835,  and  1836.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile.) 

7.  Memorial  respecting  the  Charity  Schools  connected  with  the  Scots  Church. 
(From  the  same.) 

LONDONDERRY. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gwyn,  of  Lon- 
donderry.   (From  the  Master  of  Gwyn's  Charity.) 

2.  Committee  Lists,  dec    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Regulations  for  promoting  Agricultural  Instruction  and  Agricultural  Em- 
ployment, and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  People  of  Lough  Ash,  by  J.  P. 
Kennedy.    1835.    (From  Captain  Kennedy.) 

4.  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Seminary  at  Templemoyle,  County  of  Londoo- 
derry.     EsUblished,  1827.    (From  Sir  R.  Ferguson.) 

5.  Sketch  of  Templemoyle  Farm. 
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SCOTLAND. 

1.  Education  Inquiry.  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and  Returns  made  pursuant 
to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834.    Scotland,  1837. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Ck>mmittee  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Scotland, 
together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  Appendix.  1838. 

3.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland.    1833. 

ABERDEEN. 

1.  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  1834.  (From  A. 
Dingwall,  Esq.) 

2.  Examination  of  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  **Plan  of  E!ducation  in  the  Marischal 
College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,  with  the  reasons  of  it,  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  faculty,  1765.    1826.    (From  the  same.) 

EDINBURGH. 

1.  A  Historical  Account  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  1833.  (From 
J.  G.  Wood,  Esq.) 

2.  Regulations  for  the  Orphan  Hospital,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Letter  from  J.  6.  Wood,  Esq.,  in  relation  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
Orphan,  Jtc 

4.  Form  of  Recommendation  for  Admission  to  the  Orphan  HospitaL 

5.  Last  Will  and  Testament,  and  Codicil  thereto,  of  George  Heriot,  and  the 
Original  Statutes  of  his  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Balcanqual,  1833.  (From  the  Rot.  Hec- 
tor Holme,  House-governor). 

6.  An  Act  to  explain  and  extend  the  Powers  of  the  Governors  of  George  Heri- 
ot*s  Hospital,  1836.    (From  Mr.  Bayly,  Secretary.) 

7.  Regulations  for  the  internal  management  of  George  Heriofs  Hospital,  1833. 
(From  the  same.) 

8.  Regulations  enacted  by  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot*s  Hospital,  upon  the 
13th  October,  1834,  as  to  the  superintendence  to  be  exercised  over  the  boys  at 
their  leaving  the  institution  and  afterwards.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Number  of  boys  admitted  into  Gkorge  Heriofs  Hospital,  from  October* 
1830,  to  October,  1836,  both  inclusive.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Tabular  View  of  the  Hours  of  Employment  and  Exercise  in  George  Heri- 
ot*s  HospitaL    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holme.) 

11.  Committees  of  Trustees  of  Heriot*s  Hospital,  January,  1837.  (From  the 
same.) 

12.  Tenders  for  tlie  furnishing  of  provisions  to  George  Heriot*s  HospitaL 
Form  of  Advertisement  for  Supplies.    (From  (he  same.) 

13.  The  SUtutes  and  Rules  of  George  Watson*s  Hospital,  1740.  (From  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Munro,  House-governor.) 

14.  Regulations  for  George  Watson*s  Hospital,  1831.    (From  the  same.) 

15.  Copy  of  a  Petition  for  Admission  into  George  Watson*s  HospitaL  (From 
the  same.) 
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16.  LiM  of  Applieazita  fiir  Admi—ion  into  George  Watioii*e  Hoqwtal,  Marefa« 
183d.    (From  the  hudc) 

17.  Course  oTStudj  and  Tezt-books  used  at  George  Wataon*!  Hoqatal,  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  (MS.)  (From  the  nroe.)  Notes  and  Replies  to  Queries  in  refereaoe 
to  George  Watson's  Hoqutal,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

18.  Papers  reUting  to  John  Watson's  Institution  fiir  Destitote  CSiildren. 
1.  Deed  of  Settlement  2.  I>eed  of  Destination  of  the  Fonda.  3.  Act  of  Par- 
BamenL  4.  Regulations  for  ManagemenL  5.  Regulations  fcr  BCaster  and 
Matron,  1830.    (From  the  Rer.  Mr.  Marshall) 

19.  Distribution  of  time  in  John  Watson's  Hospital,  February,  1837.  (MSJ) 
(From  the  same.) 

20.  A  Course  of  Education  for  the  Children  of  John  Watson's  Inatitntion.  pro- 
posed to  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Charles  Marshall  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

21.  Expenses  of  John  Watson's  Hospital,  1836. 

22.  Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  with  John  Watson's  Institoiiaiiv  An- 
gust  1st,  1836. 

23.  List  of  occupations  of  the  parents,  the  pupils,  and  a  statement  whetlier 
the  parents  are  dead  or  alive.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall) 

24.  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Cauvin's  Hospital,  1835.  (From  tlM 
ProToet  of  Edinburgh.) 

25.  Statutes  of  the  Maiden  Hospital,  founded  by  the  Company  of  Merdiants 
of  Edinburgh  and  Mary  Erskine,  and  Rules  for  the  Goremment  and  Order  of  tfio 
Hospital,  1819.    (From  Mr.  Jamison.) 

26.  Regulations  for  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  173] .  (From  the  same.) 

27.  Remarks  upon  a  System  of  Education  for  the  Girard  Oillege,  by  James 
Simpson,  Esq.  (MS.) 

28.  Third  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Infiint  School  Society,  183a  (Fh>m  Mr. 
Milne.) 

29.  Hints  for  Lessons  on  Moral  Training,  Grammatical  Exercises,  &c,  for  In- 
ftnt  Schools,  (MS.)     (From  the  same.) 

30.  Report  of  the  General  Assembly's  Education  Committee,  for  the  years 
1833-34-35.     (From  John  Gordon,  Esq.) 

31.  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Circus-Place  School,  1837.  (From 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Rcid.) 

32.  Annual  Report  by  the  Directors  of  the  Eklinburgh  Academy,  for  the  years 
1835-36.     (From  Rector  Williams.) 

33.  List  of  Text-books  used  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  (MS) 

34.  Course  of  Studies  of  the  Hill  Street  Association  for  Languages,  Mathema^ 
tics,  Slc    (From  Mr.  Cunningham.) 

35.  Report  on  Mr.  Cunningham's  Institution  for  Languages,  Mathematics,  dtc 
1 835.    (From  the  same.) 

36.  Prospectus  of  the  Edinburgh  Southern  Academy.     (From  Mr.  Gunn.) 

37.  Prospectus  of  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies. 
(From  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid.) 

38.  Course  of  Studies,  Distribution  of  Time,  and  List  of  Text-books,  used 
in  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  EducaUon  of  Young  Ladies.  (From  the  same.) 
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39.  Report  of  the  Scottish  Institation  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies,  1838. 
(From  the  same.) 

40.  General  Observations  on  the  Principles  of  Education,  for  the  use  of  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  ]  836. 

41.  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  School  of  Arts,  from  1834  to  1836.  (FVom 
Dr.  D.  R  Reid.) 

GLASGOW. 

1.  Abstract  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  by  which  Hutcheson*s  Hospital  is 
governed,  18J0.    (From  Mr.  Hill.) 

2.  State  of  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Hutcheson*s,  Baxter's, 
and  Blair's  Schools,  1830.    (From  Mr.  M'Arly.) 

3.  State  of  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Miller's  Charity  School, 
1836.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Form  of  Indenture  of  pupils  bound  out  by  the  Trustees  of  Hutche8on*8  Hos- 
pitaL    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Plan  of  Parochial  Training  Schools,  Infant  and  Juvenile,  November,  1836. 
(From  Mr.  D.  Stow.) 

6.  Letters  from  Parents  of  Infant  Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Sketch  of  the  Building  of  the  Highlanders'  Schools,  Greenock. 

8.  An  outline  of  the  Studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
few  Introductory  Remarks,  1835.    (From  Mr.  D'Orsey.) 

9.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  to  the  pupils  attending  the 
High  School,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Glasgow  University  Calendar.    1834. 

11.  Regulations  respecting  the  Examination  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  Medicine, 
and  Surgery.    (From  the  Provost  of  the  University.) 

13.  Subjects  prescribed  for  Prize  Essays  at  the  University,  1836.  (From  the 
same.) 

13.  List  of  Text-books  used  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    (MS.) 

14.  Outline  of  Uie  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Class  of  Practical  Astronomy,  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.    (From  Professor  Nichol.) 

15.  Reform  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
published  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Visitation,  appointed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  1833. 

16.  Observations  by  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  Glasgow  College,  on  the 
Schemes  of  Reform  proposed  for  the  University  of  Glasgow.    1837. 

17.  Letter  of  Dr.  John  Lee,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing. 

18.  Outlines  of  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry  for  the  Mechanical  Class  of  the 
Andersonian  University.    1836-37.    (From  Professor  Graham.) 

19.  Syllabuses  of  Lectures  at  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Me- 
chanics, Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History  and  Physiology,  His- 
tory, Geography,  &,c    1837.    (From  Mr.  Hugo  Reid.) 

20.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  for  the  years  1826, 
1833-34-35-36.    (From  Mr.  Leadbettcr.) 

21.  Prizes  offered  in  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  session  1836-37. 
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Pfwpectoi  of  Andenioo  Popiilar  lutitatiflB  ftr  the  DiflWoii  of  UmM 
Knowledge. 

ST.  ANDREWS. 
Lift  of  Tezt-booke  oied  in  the  English  Deputroent  of  the  Madns  CoOtge, 


FRANCE. 

GEICEBAIm 

1.  Code  Unitenitaire  oo  Lois,  •tatuts  et  rtglemens  de  VmuweniU  rojale  de 
FIrtnee,  1835.  Code  of  the  UniTenitj»  or  Laws,  Statutes,  and  RegiilatioDs  of  the 
Royal  UniTersitj  of  France,  1835. 

2.  Almanach  de  rUniversitd  Rojale  de  France,  1836.  Almanack  of  the  Royal 
University  of  France,  1836. 

3.  Balletin  UniversitaJre.  Official  BoDetin  of  the  Conncfl  of  PnUic  Instruction. 

4.  SystMne  de  lllniversitd  de  France,  oo  plan  d*une  education  nationale,  par 
M.  Rendor  1816.  System  of  the  University  of  Fsance,  or  ]^an  of  a  National 
Education,  by  M.  Rendu,  1816, 

PBIKABT  INSTBUCnOir. 

5.  Rapport  au  roi  par  le  ministre  de  Pinstniction  publique  sur  rezteution  4e 
la  loi  du  28  Jain,  1833,  relative  t  rinstruction  primaire.  1834.  Report  made  to 
the  King  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  execution  of  the  Law  of 
the  28th  of  June,  1833,  in  reference  to  primary  instruction.    1834. 

6.  Rapport  au  roi  sur  la  situation  de  Tinstruction  primaire  par  le  ministre  de 
rinstruction  publique  en  1837.  Report  to  the  King  on  the  state  of  Primary  In. 
struction,  msde  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1837. 

7.  Annuaire  de  rinstruction  primaire,  pour  1832-33-34.  Annual  of  Primary 
Instruction  for  1832-33-34. 

8.  Annuaire  de  Tlnstituteur  Primaire,  poor  1838.  Annual  fer  Primary  Teach- 
ers,  in  1838. 

9.  Bulletin  de  la  Socidtd  pour  rinstruction  El^mentaire,  1837.  Bulletin  of  the 
Society  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

10.  Compte  rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  Soci^t^  d*Encouragement  pour  rin- 
struction Eldmentaire,  1837.  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  1837. 

11.  Journal  G^n^ral  de  PInstruction  Publique,  1838.  General  Journal  of 
Public  Instruction. 

12.  Manuel  Gdn^ral  de  rinstruction  Primaire :  Journal  OfficieL  General 
Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  an  Official  Journal,  1838. 

13.  Manuel  de  rEnseignement  Simultan6.  Manual  of  Simultaneous  Inatnic- 
Uon,  1837. 

14.  Manuel  de  PEnseignement  Mutuel,  1837.  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction, 
1837. 
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15.  Programme  de  la  8oci6td  pour  la  Propagation  de  la  M^thode  Mntaionique 
Pdonaiae,  1837.  Programme  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Polish 
Mnemonic  Method,  1837. 

16.  Goide  de  la  M^thode  WUhcm,  183a  Guide  for  the  Method  of  Wilhem, 
1838. 

17.  Specimen  of  Writing  from  a  Primary  School  at  Paris. 

18.  Sur  rinstruction  Primaire  en  France.    On  Primary  Instruction  in  France. 

19.  Manud  des  Aspirants  auz  brevets  de  capacity  pour  Tenseignement  6\6~ 
mentaire.    Manual  of  Candidates  for  the  diploma  of  Elementary  Teacher,  1837. 

20.  Programme  des  Questions  pour  I'examen  des  aspirants  pour  Tcnseigne- 
ment  primaire,  1837.  Programme  of  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Teachers 
fer  Primary  Instruction,  1837. 

21.  De  la  Congregation  des  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne.  Account  of 
the  Rules,  &,c^  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood  (for  giving  gratuitous  instruction.) 

23.  Programme  des  etudes  et  divers  exercises  aux  quels  doivent  se  livrer 
les  eldves  de  T^cole  normale  k  Dijon.  1837.  Course  of  Study  and  Distribution 
of  Time  for  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  at  Dijon,  1837.  (From  the  Director.) 

23.  De  la  Construction  des  maisons  d'dcole  primaire,  par  Bouillon,  1834. 
On  the  Construction  of  School-houses  for  Primary  Instruction,  by  Bouillon, 
1834. 

24  Le  Visiteur  des  dcolcs  par  un  Inspecteur  d* Academic,  1830.  The  Visitor 
of  Schools,  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  1830. 

25.  Expose  des  Motift  et  Projet  de  loi  sur  Plnstmction  seooBdaire  presentee, 
per  M.  Guizot,  Ik  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  1836.  Motives  for  the  Propoaed  Law 
on  Secondary  Instruction.  Presented  by  ICr.  Guiiot  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties.   1886. 

26.  Rapport  fait  an  nom  de  la  Commiasian  cfaargee  d'examiner  le  Plrojet  de 
loi  sur  Plnstmction  Secondaire,  par  M.  SL  Bfarc  (Hrardin.  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Project  of  Law  on  Seoondary  Instruction,  made  by  ICr. 
St  Marc  Girardin,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee. 

27.  Memoire  Presente  par  la  Societe  des  Methodes  d'Enseignement  Memo- 
rial presented  by  the  Society  for  Methods  of  Teaching. 

2a  Arrete  du  Conseil  Royal  de  Plnstruction  Publiqne,  1837;  reglant  les 
matieres  sur  lesquelles  seront  interroges  les  aspirants  aux  grades  de  bachelier  te. 
Sciences,  &«.  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1837 1  fixing 
the  subjects  for  examination  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences. 

29.  Cours  et  conftrences  suivis  dans  T^cole  Normale  t  Paris,  en  1836.  (MS.) 
Course  of  Study  at  the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  1836.'  (From  M.  Viguier.) 

30.  Reglements,  rapports  et  programme  dc  PEcole  Normale  t  Paris.  Regula- 
tions, Reports,  and  Programme  of  the  Normil  School  at  Paris. 

31.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  au  Baccalaureat  te-Lcttres,  1836.  Manual  of  Can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

32.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  au  Baccalaureat  es-Sciences,  1837.  Manual  of  Can* 
dtdates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences. 
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33.  ProfnmnMi  de  reiiaei{riieiDent  de  rEcx>le  Rojak  PolTtediiikiiie  poor  Pm- 
D^  1836-37.  Coune  of  Study  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Sdiool,  §or  the  yemi 
1836-37.     (From  Mr.  Dukmg.) 

34.  Annaaire  de  TEcole  Royale  Polytechniqiie,  poor  1836  et  1837.  Annual  of 
the  Royal  Pdytechnic  School,  for  the  yean  1836-37. 

35.  Ilcole  centrak  des  Arta  et  Manu&ctares,  Paris,  1837.  Descriptian  of  the 
Central  School  for  Arts  and  Mana&ctures.    (From  Mr.  Larmlkc,  director.) 

36.  Progranune  de  TEcole  de  Commerce  et  des  Arts  indnstrieb  t  Charanoe, 
banlieoe  de  Paris.  Prospectus  of  the  achooi  tot  Commerce  and  Indnstzy  al  Cha- 
roone,  near  Paris.    (From  Mr.  Pinel  Grandchamp,  director.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

BESNE. 

1.  Erkenntniss  der  Waisenhaiis.direction  ansehend  eine  anderwtrtige  Einricb- 
timg  des  bOrgerlichen  Knaben  und  Madcben  Waisenhauses  der  Stadt  Bem»  1799. 
Resolation  of  the  Managers  of  the  Orphan-hoose  in  reference  to  a  new  Organiza- 
tion of  it,  1799.    (From  the  Director.) 

2.  Gesetz  Qber  den  Privat  Unterricht,  1835.  Law  on  Private  Inatnictioii« 
1835.  (From  Mr.  Schneider,  Vice  President  of  the  Cooncil  of  Public  In- 
■troction.) 

3.  Instmction  fbr  die  Schul  commissarien,  1833.  InstroctioQ  for  School  Com- 
mittees, 1833.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Loi  sur  les  ^coles  primaires  pabliqoes.  13  Mars,  1835.  Law  on  Primary 
Public  Schools,  March  13, 1835.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Beschluss  des  grossen  Rathes  in  Beziehung  aof  das  Einkommen  dea 
Lehrers,  1837.  Resolutions  of  the  Great  Council  in  reference  to  the  Salary  of 
Teachers.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Bericht  abcr  die  Vcrsammlung  des  Vereins  fUr  Christlicher  Volksbildung*, 
1833,  Slc  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Christian  Education,  1833. 
(From  the  same.) 

7.  Berichtcn  Qbcr  die  Erzichungs-Anstalt  fdr  arme  Kinder  auf  Bftttwyl  bei 
Burgdorf,  1836-37.  Report  on  the  Establishment  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren at  B&ttwyl,  near  Burgdorf,  1836-37.  Instituted  by  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian  Eklucation.     (From  the  same.) 

8.  Rcglemcnt  flkr  die  Normalanstalt  zu  MOnchenbuchsce  bei  Bern,  1833.  Re- 
gulations  for  the  Normal  School  at  MOnchenbuchsee,  near  Berne,  1833.  (From 
the  same.) 

9.  Summarischer  Bericht  abcr  die  Normalanstalt  in  MQnchenbuchsee,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

10.  Stundenplan  der  Normalanstalt  und  der  darait  vcrbundenen  Model 
Schule  in  MQnchenbuchsee,  1837.  Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  the  Model  School  connected  with  it,  at  MQnchenbuchsee,  1837.  (From  the 
same.) 

11.  Neunzehnter  Bericht  der  Hauptversammlung  der  allgcmcinen  Schulmeis- 
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tercasse  des  Cantons  Bern,  1837.    Nineteenth  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Teach- 
ers* Fund  of  the  Canton  of  Berno,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Bericht  tther  die  Leistungen  und  den  Untcrricht  im  Progymnasiam  and 
der  damit  verbundenen  Industrie  und  Elementarschule,  1836.  Report  on  the  Pro- 
gress and  Instruction  in  the  Progyronasium,  and  in  the  Elementary  and  Indus- 
trial Schools  connected  therewith,  1836.    (From  Director  RttetschL) 

13.  Etat  provisoire  des  legons  dc  P^cole  d'industrie,  1837.  Provisional  Ar- 
rangement of  Studies  at  the  Industrial  School,  1837.    (From  Professor  Gerber.) 

14.  Bericht  Qber  die  Leistungen  der  Real  Schule  wahrend  den  Jahren  1833-35. 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Real  School  during  the  years  1833-35.  (From 
Counsellor  Schneider.) 

15.  Bericht  aber  die  Vcr&nderungen  in  der  Litterarschule,  1833.  Report  on 
the  Changes  of  the  Grammar  School,  1833.    (From  Mr.  ROetschi.) 

16.  Bericht  Qber  die  Leistungen  und  den  Unterricht  in  der  Litterarschule,  in 
1833-34,  und  1834-35.  Report  on  the  Progress  and  the  Instruction  in  the  Gram- 
mar School,  in  1833-34,  and  1834-35.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Annalen  des  Hoheren  Gymnasiums,  1836  and  1837.  Annals  of  the  Higher 
Gymnasium,  1836  and  1837.     (From  the  same.) 

18.  Ausf)lhrliche  Darstellung  des  Unterrichls  Planes  ftlr  das  Hohere  Gymna- 
sium, 1835.  Full  description  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Higher  Gymna- 
sium, 1835.    (From  Counsellor  Schneider.) 

19.  Loi  sur  T^tablissement  d*un  Gymnase  et  d*une  University  k  Berne,  1837. 
Law  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Gymnasium  and  a  University  at  Berne,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

20.  Reglemente  ftlr  die  Hochschulc,  1835.  Regulations  for  the  Universitj, 
1835.    (From  the  same.) 

21.  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  welche  an  der  Hochschule  gehalten  worden 
sind  wahrend  den  jahren  1834  bis  1837.  List  of  Lectures  which  have  been  de- 
livered in  the  University  during  the  years  1834  to  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

22.  Verzeichness  der  BehOrden,  Professoren  und  Schullehier,  Studierenden 
und  SchOler  der  Bernischen  Akademie  und  Schulen,  von  1834  bis  1837.  List 
of  the  Authorities,  Professors,  Teachers,  Students,  and  Pupils  in  the  University 
and  Schools  of  Berne,  from  1834  to  1 837.    (From  the  same.) 

23.  Dekret  Qber  den  Bcsuch  FranzOsischer  Universitaten,  1834  Decree  in 
relation  to  Attendance  at  French  Universities,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

HOFWYL. 

1.  Lettre  sur  la  F6te  c6l«brte  t  Hofwyl,  le  23  Mai,  1807,  par  M.  Gautercm. 
Letter  on  the  Festival  which  was  held  at  Hofwyl,  the  23d  of  May,  1807.  By  Mr. 
Gauteron. 

2.  Coup  d*cBil  sur  Pinfluence  a  esp^rer  des  ^tablissemens  d*Hofwyl  quant  an 
perfectionnement  de  l*industrie  et  des  moeurs,  par  M.  Gauteron.  On  the  In- 
fluence which  may  be  expected  from  the  Establishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  reference 
to  the  promotion  of  Industry  and  Morals,  by  Mr.  Gauteron.  (From  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg.) 

3.  Lettre  sur  les  ^tablissemens  de  Mr.  Fellenberg,  et  sp^alement  sor  Pdook 
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det  pumcs  fc  HoAryl,  1812.ptfM.CInrleiPictet  Letter  on  the 
ofMr.Fdlenberf,  and  espeeUny  on  the  Poor  SeiioolalHofwjl,  1812.  Bfdiulw 

Pidet 

4.  Bapport  ear  rinftitot  duplication  dee  paoTres  fc  HolWjl,  r6difi6  par  M.  A. 
Senffer.  Report  on  the  Inatitotion  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  at  Holwjl, 
by  Bftr.  A«  Ren^gfer,  1815. 

5.  Notice  sor  lea  ^tabliMemens  de  HofwyU  par  M.  V.  E.  &  &ad,  1816.   N< 
on  the  EataUuhmenU  at  Hofwyl,  by  Bir.  V.  EL  R  Cmd,  1816. 

6.  DarateUnof  dea  religiOaen  Bildongsgangea  der  wiaacnachafUicfaeB 
mgaanatalten  in  Hofwyl,  ran  Emaood  too  FeDenber^,  1822.  Ezpoaition  of 
the  Relif^iooa  Inatniction  ^ven  in  the  Boardin^-achoob  at  Holwyl,  by  Kmannrj 
▼on  FeDenberg,  1823.    (From  Mr.  Fellenberg.) 

7.  Lettre  aor  la  colonic  d*enfiuita  indigents,  ^tablie  t  Meyldrcfa  prte  de  Holwyl, 
1830,  par  M.  de  Fellenberg.  Letter  on  the  Colony  for  Poor  Children,  eatablialied 
fai  Bfaykirch,  near  Hofwyl,  by  Mr.  Von  Fellenberg,  1839.    (From  the  aame.) 

8.  Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Em.  Fellenberg  to  Lady  Ned  Byron,  atating'  the 
objects  of  his  Institutions  at  Hofwyl,  near  Beme.  (Translated  from  the  German.) 
(From  the  aame.) 

9.  Trois  lettres  snr  Hofwyl  fc  propos  de  la  brochure  de  M.  St  Mare  Girmrdia 
■or  rinstmction  interm^diare.  Three  Letten  on  Hofwyl,  written  in  oonaeqneooe 
of  Mr.  St  Marc  Girardin*t  pamphlet  on  Intermediate  Instruction,  1835. 

10.  Mittheiltmgsblatt  fbr  die  fVeonde  der  Scbnlverbeaaenmg  im  Kanton  Berne, 
1833.    Journal  of  the  Friends  of  Improvement  in  the  Schoola.    (From  the  aun&) 

FBIBVBO. 
Uber  die  Bethfttigmig  dea  Fleisaea  in  Schulen  Ton  Girard,  1836.    On  the  Es. 
dtement  of  Industry  in  Schools,  by  Girard,  1836.    (From  Father  Girard.) 

OENEVA. 

1.  Rapport  an  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  on  projet  de  loi  relatif  &  la  Directioa 
et  t  TAdministration  dea  ^tablissemens  d*Instniction  Pabliqoe,  par  M.  le 
Syndic  Girod,  1833.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  upon  a  propoaed 
Law,  in  reference  to  the  administration  uf  establishments  for  Public  Instruction, 
by  Syndic  Girod,  1833.    (From  Professor  Decan  !olle.) 

3.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  le  projet  de  loi  relatiffc  la  direction 
et  k  PAdministration  des  (itablissemens  d*Instruction  Poblique,  fait  an  nom  de 
U  commission  nommed  pour  Tcxaminer,  par  M.  le  Prof.  A.  de  la  Rive,  1833. 
Report  to  the  Representative  Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the 
Administration  of  Establishments  for  Public  Instruction,  made  by  Professor  de  U 
Rive,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  1833.  (From 
the  same.) 

3.  Loi  sur  la  Direction  et  TAdministration  des  ^tablissemens  d*Instruction 
Publique,  1834.  Law  Regulating  the  Administration  of  Establishments  for  Pub. 
lie  Instruction,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  nur  le  projet  de  loi  relatif  auz  dcolea, 
1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  LuUin.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  upon  the 
Projects!  Law  in  relation  to  Schools,  1835,  by  Syndic  Lullm.    (From  the  aame.) 
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5.  R^gleroent  tor  Plnspection  et  la  Surveillance  des  ^coles  primaires,  1834* 
RegulationB  for  the  Inspection  and  Superintendence  of  Primary  Schools,  1834* 
(From  the  same.) 

6.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^scntatif  sur  on  Projet  de  Loi  but  les  ^colea  pri- 
maires, 1835,  par  M.  Macaire  Prinsep.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council 
on  a  Projected  Law  on  Primary  Schools,  1835,  by  Mr.  Maoaire  Prinsep.  (From 
the  same.) 

7.  Loi  sur  les  ^coles  primaires,  1835.  Law  on  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
the  same.) 

8.  Arrdtd  sur  PEnseignement  Religieuz  dans  les  dcoles  primaires,  1835.  De- 
cree in  reference  to  Religious  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
the  same.) 

9.  Rapports  du  Ck>mitd  de  l*6cole  rurale  de  Carra,  pour  1835  et  1836.  Re- 
ports of  the  Ck>mmittee  on  the  Rural  School  of  Carra,  for  1835  and  1836.  (From 
the  Syndic  Vemet-Pictet) 

10.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  POrganiaation  des  Colleges  de  Ge- 
ndve  et  de  Carouge,  1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  Girod.  Report  to  the  Representative 
Council  on  the  Organization  of  the  Collegea  at  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1835,  by 
Sjyndic  Girod.    (From  Professor  DecandoUe.) 

11.  Loi  sur  les  Colleges  de  Gen^e  et  de  Carouge,  1835.  Law  Regulating  the 
Colleges  of  Greneva  and  Carouge,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  un  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  aoz  ColMge* 
de  Gen^e  et  de  Carouge,  1836,  par  M.  le  Professeur  Macaire  Prinsep.  Report 
to  the  Representative  Ck>uncil  on  a  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Ck>lleges  at 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836,  by  Professor  Macaire  Prinsep.     (From  the  same.) 

13.  Arrdtd  sur  PEnseignement  Religieuz  dans  les  Colleges  de  Geneve  et  de 
Carouge,  1836.  Decree  in  reference  to  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Ck>llege8  of 
Greneva  and  Carouge,  1^6.    (From  the  same.) 

_  _  « 

14.  Rdglement  sur  les  Ck>lldge8  de  Geneve  et  de  Carouge,  1836.  Regulationa 
for  the  Ck>lleges  of  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

15.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^scntatif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  &  l*Organi8a- 
tion  de  PAcad^mie,  1835,  par  M.  PAncien  Syndic  Fatio.  Report  to  the  Repre- 
sentative Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Organization  of  the 
Academy,  1836,  by  ez-Syndic  Fatio.    (From  the  same.) 

16.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Reprdsentatif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  sur  PAcad^mie, 
1835,  par  Bf.  le  Docteur  Vaucher.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  on  the 
Projected  Law  on  the  Academy,  1835,  by  Dr.  Vaucher.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Loi  et  Rdglement  sur  P Academic  de  Gendve,  1835.  Law  and  Regulations 
of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

18.  Cours  de  PEcole  Industrielle,  1837.  Ourse  of  Study  at  the  School  of 
Arts.    (From  Mr.  Prevost  Martin.) 

LAUSANNE. 
1.  Lois  sur  PInstruction  Publique,  1833-34.    Laws  on  Public  Instructioii, 
1833-34    (From  Professor  diavannes.) 
9.  Circukire  adressed  auz  O>mmiaaioiui  chargdes  de  PInspeetion  des  doolei  sur 
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LUCERNE. 

1.  Gesetz  Qber  das  Erziehungs  und  ofTcntliche  Schulwesen,  1830.  Law  on 
Education  and  Public  Instruction,  1830.  (From  Mr.  Rietschi,  director  of  tho 
normal  scliool.) 

2.  Gcsctz  Qber  die  Wiedcrliolun^s  und  FortbildungsBchulcn,  1833.  Law  on 
the  Schools  for  Repetition,  1833.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  VoUzichungs  Bcschluss  Qber  das  allgcmeine  Erziehungs  Gesetz  in  BetrefF 
des  Primar  und  Sekundar  ScHuIwescns,  1830.  Law  on  General  Education  in 
reference  to  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction,  1830.     (From  the  same.) 

4.  Beschluss  die  Entschadigung  ftkr  das  Lokal  der  Sekundar  Schulen  regullr- 
end,  1831.  Law  regulating  the  locality  of  secondary  schools,  1631.  (From  the 
same.) 

5.  Schulplan  f^r  die  hohere  Central  Jjehranstalt  so  wie  fbr  die  Lateinischen 
Schulen  im  Kanton,  1830.  Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  higher  central  school,  and 
for  all  the  Latin  Schools  in  the  Canton,  1830.     (From  the  same.) 

6.  Bcschluss  die  Disziplinar  Verordnuugen  fllr  die  hohcrc  Central  Lehran- 
stalt  enthaltcnd,  1830.  Regulations  for  the  discipline  at  the  higher  Central  school, 
1830.    (From  tho  same.) 

7.  Disziplinarverordnung  ftlr  die  hOhere  Centrallehranstalt,  Slc,  1833.  Re- 
gulations of  the  higher  Central  normal  school,  1833.     (From  tlie  same.) 

8.  Beschluss  die  Aufstcllung  einer  Scliuldirection  bey  der  hoheren  Central- 
lehranstall  enthaltend,  1831.  Law  for  the  appointment  of  a  school  direction  for 
the  higher  Central  school,  1831.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Organisation  der  Scliuldirection  und  Disci plinarvcrordnung  f^r  die  Cen- 
trallehranstalt, 1836.  Organization  of  the  school  direction  and  regulations  for 
discipline  at  the  Central  school,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Verordnungen  und  Studenplan  ftXr  die  Zogliuge  des  T^hror  Institats  des 
Kantons  Luzern.  Regulations  and  coarse  of  study  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
school  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne.    (From  the  same.) 

NEUrCHATEL. 
R^glemens  pour  la  Maison  des  Orphelins  de  Neufchatel.    Regulations  fot  the 
Orphan-house  at  Neufchatel.    (From  Mr.  Borel,  director.) 

THUROOVIA. 

1.  Allgemeiner  Bericht  dbcr  den  Zustond  des  ThurgauiRchen  Schulwescns  in 
1833-34-35.  General  report  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Tliurgovia,  in 
1833-34-35.    (From  Mr.  Wohrli.) 

3.  Unterriclitsplan  fllr  die  Elemcntarschulen  des  Kanton  Thurgau,  1837. 
Flan  of  instruction  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Thurgo?ia,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

3.  Lectionsplan  fbr  die  Normalschul  in  Kreuzlingcn,  1837.  Cotirse  of  stndy 
at  the  normal  school  in  Kreuzlingcn,  1837,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

YVERDUrr. 
Rapport  sur  Tlnstitut  do  M.  Pestalozzi  ft,  Yvcrdun,  1810.    Report  on  the  Intti- 
tation  of  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  1810.  (From  Father  Girard,  in  Freyburg.) 
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19.  ProTisorifohes  Reglement  tta  die  Anftichtabehdrde  des  Schullehrer  Semi- 
nars, 1837.  Provisory  regulations  for  the  superintending  board  for  the  normal 
school,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

20.  Stnndenverzeichniss  des  Schullehrer  Seminars,  1837.  Course  of  study  at 
the  normal  school,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

21.  Gesetze  und  Verordnungen  ftlr  die  Hochschule  in  Zurich,  1832.  Laws  and 
regulations  for  the  University  of  ZOrich,  1832.     (From  the  same.) 

22.*  Ansichten  aber  den  Zustand  des  Volksschulwesens  im  Kanton  ZOrich 
von  Scherr,  1831.  Views  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  by  Scherr,  1831. 

23.  Entwurf  eines  Gesetzsvorschlages  zur  Organisation  des  Volksschulwe- 
sens im  Kanton  ZOrich,  1832.  Sketch  of  a  projected  law  on  the  organization  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  1832. 

24.  Cher  Bildungsstufen,  Lehrkurse,  Klasseneintheilung  in  der  Volksschule 
yon  Scherr,  1833.  On  the  plan  of  instruction,  course  of  studies,  and  division  of 
classes  in  common  schools,  by  Scherr,  1833. 

25.  Entwurf  eines  allgemeinen  Unterridhtsplanes  fhr  die  Primarschulen  des 
Cantons  Ztuich,  1836.  Sketch  of  a  general  plan  of  instruction  for  primary 
Bchoob  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  1836.    (From  Burgomaster  Hess.) 

BELGIUM. 

BRUSSELS. 

1.  Projet  de  loi  pour  PEnscignement  publiqae  en  Belgiqae,  1832.  Projected 
law  on  Public  Instruction  in  Belgium,  1832. 

2.  R6glement  pour  P^cole  primaire  module  de  Bruxelles,  1836.  Regulations 
for  the  Primary  Model  School  at  Brussels,  1836.    (From  Mr.  Ducp^tiaux.) 

3.  Distribution  des  Occupations  de  P^cole  primaire  module.  Distribution  of 
Timt  in  the  Primary  Model  School,  1838,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

4.  R^glement  de  la  Soci^td  pour  Plnstruction  primaire  et  populaire.  Rego. 
lations  of  the  Society  for  Primary  Instruction,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

LIEGE. 

1.  Collection  de  Rapports  sur  Plnstruction  primaire  dans  la  Province  de  Na^ 
mur,  et  en  g^n^ral  sur  P^tat  de  cette  instruction  dans  les  diverses  provinces 
du  Royaume,  de  1825  k  1830.  Collection  of  Reports  on  Primary  Instruction  in 
the  Province  of  Namur,  and  on  the  condition  of  Primary  Instruction  in  general, 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  from  1825  to  1830.  (From  Mr.  Ar- 
nould.) 

2.  R6glement  de  la  Soci^td  d*Encouragement  pour  Plnstruction  ^^mentaire 
dans  la  Province  de  Lidge,  1829.  Regulations  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Province  of  Liege,  1829.  (From  Mr.  Ducp^ 
tiaux.) 

*  These  documents  are  placed  last,  because  they  are  not  official,  but  drawn  up 
by  an  individual :  they  have,  however,  had  great  influence  in  giving  a  form  to 
public  primary  instruction  in  Zurich. 
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HAABLEM. 

1.  Venlag  nopens  den  staat  der  hoogc,  middelbare  en  lagrero  scholen  in  1835, 
£fedaan  ann  dc  Statcn  Gencraal  ingcvolgc  art  236  dcr  grondwet  Report  on  the 
State  of  Higher,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools  in  1835,  made  to  the  States  General 
(From  Inspector  Wjmbeek.) 

2.  List  von  Boeken  voor  de  larschool  in  Harlacm,  1837.  List  of  Books  used 
in  the  Normal  Seminary  and  its  Elementary  School  at  Haarlem,  1837.  (From 
Director  Frinsen.) 

ROTTERDAM. 
De  rinstniction  Primaire  en  Rotterdam,  par  Victor  Cousin,  183G.    On  Pri- 
mary Listruction  in  Rotterdam,  by  M.  Cousin,  183G.    (From  the  Author.) 

UTRECHT.  ♦ 

1.  Eleves  welke  sedert,  1824,  do  Fundatie  van  Renswoudo  verlaten  hebben. 
Voormaligc  Elevcs,  welke  nog  in  Icrcr  zyn,  en  vcrdicnstcr  hebben.  (MS.)  List 
of  Pupils  who  have  Icfl  the  Renswoudo  Foundation  since  1824,  and  of  some 
former  Pupils  of  the  Foundation.    (From  the  Director.) 

2.  Course  of  Study  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Latin  School.  (MS.)  (From  Mr. 
Van  Bolhuis.) 

3.  Over  de  tcgenwoordigc  inrigting  dcr  Latijnsche  School  te  Utrecht,  door 
J.  H.  Van  Bolhuis,  1837.  On  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Latin  School  at 
Utrecht,  by  J.  H.  Van  Bolhuis,  1837. 

AUSTRIA. 

LINTZ. 

Einladung  zur  oSentlichen  PrOfung  in  dcr  Normal  Hauptschnle,  1838.     Pro 
^amme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High  School,  1838.  (From  Di- 
rector Pauspertl.) 

PRAGUE. 

1.  Greschichte  des  Waiseninstituta  zum  Heiligen  Johann.  History  of  the  Or- 
phan-house of  St  John,  1785.    (From  Director  Lampa.) 

2.  Darstellung  der  Verwaltung  und  Rechnung  des  Waisenhauses  zum  Heiligen 
Johann,  in  1834-35,  und  1835-36.  Report  on  the  Administration  and  Expenditure 
of  the  Orphan-house  of  St  John,  in  1834-35,  and  1835-36.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Tagesordnung,  Schulplan  und  Verhaltungs  Regeln  fUr  die  ZOglingo  dee 
Waisenhauses  zum  Heiligen  Johann.  Distribution  of  Time,  Plan  of  Instruction) 
and  Regulations  of  Discipline  in  the  Orphan-house  of  St  John,  (MS.)  (From  the 
■ame.) 

4.  Kurze  Cbcrsicht  des  ^hulwescns  in  Osterreich,  1838.  Short  View  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Austria,  1838,  (MS.)    (From  Mr.  Parti.) 

5.  Politische  Verfassung  der  Deutachen  Schulen  in  den  K.  K.  Deutschen  Elrb- 
•taaten,  1828.  Plan  of  Organization  of  all  the  German  Schools  in  Austria,  1828. 
(From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schneider.) 

6.  Erster  Jahresbericht  Qbcr  die  Kleinkinderbewahr  Anstalt  am  Hradek,  1833. 
First  Annual  Report  on  tho  Infimt  School  at  Hradek,  1833.   (From  Mr,  SparshiL) 
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7.  Eiii]adiin|r  zor  offentlichen  PrUfong  der  Muster  Hauptichale  in  179S,  1798, 
mid  1838.  PrognLmme  for  the  Public  Exmminntion  of  the  Model  High  School 
in  1793, 1798,  and  1838.    (From  the  director.) 

8.  Darstellong  der  technischen  LehranstaH  ond  Realschule  too  Baron  Ton 
Henniger,  1835.  Description  of  the  Technical  Institution  and  Real  School*  hj 
Baron  Ton  Henniger,  1835.    (From  Baron  Henniger  Ton  Eberg.) 

9.  Ordnong  der  Vorlesnngen  in  der  technischen  Lehranstalt  mid  Scholplan 
ftkr  die  Realschole,  1837.  Coorses  of  Lectures  in  the  Technical  Institution  and 
Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Real  School,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Sammlung  der  Verordnungen  und  VorschriAen  tkber  die  Verfiiasan|r  der 
Gymnasien,  1812.  Collection  of  Regulations  for  the  Organization  of  the  Gjm- 
nasia,  1812.    (From  Professor  Swoboda. ) 

11.  Personal  Stand  und  Vorlesungen  an  der  UniTersit&t  in  1837  mid  1838L 
List  of  Professors  and  Courses  of  Lectures  at  the  UniTersity  in  1837-38.  (From 
Professor  Hesaler.) 

8ALTZBURO. 

1.  Einladung  sur  Offentlichen  Prtlfung  in  der  Normal  Hauptschule,  1838. 
Programme  for  the  Public  FiXamination  of  the  Normal  High  School,  1838^ 
(From  Director  Mai^r.) 

2.  Ordnung  der  DeutKshen  Schulen  im  Stadtbezirke  Salzburg,  1837-3a  Plan 
of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Saltzburg,  1837-38.  (From  the 
same.) 

VXEITNA. 

1.  Letter  from  Berlin  relating  to  the  Schools  and  the  School-books  of  Analria. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Schools  of  Vienna,  (MS.) 

3.  Einladung  zur  Offentlichen  PrOfimg  in  der  Normal  HaupiKhule  bei  St. 
Anna,  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High 
School  at  St  Anna,  1835.    (From  Director  Vogl.) 

4.  Specimens  of  Writing  and  Linear  Drawing,  from  the  Model  High  SchooL 
(From  the  same.) 

5.  Skizzirter  Entwttrf  der  Gymnasial  Studien  in  dsterreich.  Sketch  of  a  pro- 
jectcd  course  of  Studies  for  the  Gymnasia  of  Austria,  1838.  (From  Vice-Direc. 
tor  Walsch.) 

6.  Juventus  Caesareo  Rcgii  Gymnasii  Academic!  Viennae  e  Moribus  et  Pro- 
gressu  in  Literis  censa  exeunte,  1837.  List  of  the  Pupils  in  Uie  Imperial  Gym- 
nasium  at  Vienna,  in  the  order  of  merit,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Statuten  der  K.  K.  Theresianischen  Ritterakademie,  1802.  Statutes  for 
the  Academy  for  Noblemen,  called  the  Thercsianum,  1802.  (From  Vice-Director 
Brukner.) 

a  Verfaasung  des  Polytechnisehen  Instituts,  1818.  Organization  of  the  Poly- 
technical  Institute,  1836.    (From  Director  Prechtl.) 

9.  Vorlesungen  am  Polytechnisehen  Institut  in  1838.  Courses  of  Lectures 
at  the  Polytechnical  Institute  in  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Bericht  aber  die  Verfassung  der  Ingenieur  Akademie,  1837.  Report  on 
the  Orgamzation  of  tiie  Academy  for  Engineers,  1837.    (From  Uie  director.) 
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BADEN. 

HEIDELBERG. 

1.  Academische  Gesetze  fdi  die  Universitaten  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg.  Law9 
and  Regulations  for  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Freyberg,  1825. 

3.  Personalbestand  und  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universit&t 
Heidelberg,  in  1837^8.  Professors  and  students,  and  list  of  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  1837-38. 

BAVARIA. 

BAYREUTH. 

Dr.  Graser*s  Erieihung's  Flan,  seine  Ansichten  and  Ideen.  Dr.  Gras^r*8 
System  of  Instruction,  his  views  and  ideas.  (MS.) 

MUNICH. 

1.  Lehrbezirk  s&mmtlicher  Gregenstande  der  Elementarschulen.  View  of  the 
Extent  of  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools^  1831. 

9.  Ober  den  Zustand  der  Werktagsschulen  und  Verzeichniss  der  Preisvertheil' 
ong  in  1837.  On  the  Condition  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  a  list  of  the  Distri- 
bution of  Prizes  in  1837. 

3.  Verzeichnin  der  verordneten  Schulbtlcher.  Catalogue  of  Prescribed 
School-books,  1836. 

4  Vorschrifien  die  Bildung  der  Schullehrer  betreflRsnd,  1836.  Regulations  in 
Relation  to  the  Education  of  Teachers,  1836. 

5.  Jahresbericht  des  K.  Gymnasiums  in  Mttnchen,  1837.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Gymnasium  in  Munich,  1837.    (From  Director  Hocheder.) 

6.  Verfassung  des  K.  Erziehungs  Instituts  fllr  Studirende,  1831.  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Royal  Boarding  School  preparatory  to  the  University,  1831.  (From 
Director  Geyr.) 

7.  Jahresbericht  der  Landwirthschaft  und  Gewerbeschule,  1837.  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  and  Trades*  SchocJ,  1837.    (From  Director  Pauli.) 

8.  Programm  der  K.  Polytechnischenschule,  1833.  Programme  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnical  School,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitftt,  in  1836.  Courses  of  Stu- 
dies at  the  University  in  1838. 

NUREMBERG. 

Jahresberichte  der  Handels  Gewerbeschule  in  Ntlmberg,  von  1834  bis  1837. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commercial  and  Trade  School,  from  1834  to  1837.  (From 
Director  Monnich.) 

FREE  TOWNS. 

BREMEN. 

1.  Anordnung  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Vorschnle,  1837-38*  Plan  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Preparatory  School,  1837-3a     (From  Prof.  Strack.) 

2.  Verzeichniss  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Handelschule,  1837-38.  Plan  of  fo- 
straction  in  the  Commercial  School,  1837-38.    (From  the  same.) 
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4.  Vorschlag  eincs  aU^meinen  Erziehungshabses  ftlr  talentvoUe  arme  Kna- 
ben.  Project  of  a  boardings-school  for  intelligent  poor  boys.  (From  Councillor 
Albrochl.) 

5.  Die  Versnchsanlagen  des  landwirthschafUichen  Vereins  an  die  Herzogl. 
Nassauische  Ackerbauschule  in  Wisbaden.  Description  of  the  agricultural 
school  at  Wisbaden  and  the  trial  plantations  of  the  agricultural  society.  (From 
the  same.) 

PRUSSIA. 

1.  Sammlung  der  auf  den  Offentlichen  Unterricht  in  Prcussen  sich  beziehen- 
den  Gesetze  und  Verordnungen,  1826.  Collection  of  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  1826. 

2.  Das  Volks  Scbulwesen  in  Preussen,  1834.  6n  public  instruction  in  Prus- 
sia; a  collection  of  laws  in  reference  to  elementary  instruction,  1834. 

3.  Regulations  from  the  ministry  on  public  instruction  in  regard  to  the  6ym- 
nasittms  in  Prussia,  1837,  (MS.)    (Through  the  Hon.  H.  Wheaton.) 

ANNABUSO. 

1.  Der  Unterrichtsplan  ftUr  das  Annaburger  Militair  Knaben  Institut  wie  es 
vom  Octbr.,  1834,  an  zu  bcfblgen  ist  Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  Soldier's 
School  at  Annaburg,  as  it  will  be  carried  into  execution  in  October,  1834.  (From 
Dr.  Hamisch.) 

3.  Tagesordnung  der  ZOglinge,  Dienstinstmction  Air  den  Prediger  mid  SchuL 
inspector,  tOn  die  siebcn  Classenlehrer  und  flir  den  Werkmeister.  Distribution 
of  Time  for  the  Pupils,  Regulations  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Clergyman  and 
School  Inspector,  to  the  seven  teachers  of  the  different  classes,  and  to  the  work* 
master.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  ESntwdrf  zu  den  vierteljahrlichen  und  Jahresberichten.  Sketch  of  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Reports.    (From  the  same.) 

BERLIN. 

1.  Die  Wadzeck  Anstalt  in  Berlin.  Jahresberichtc  im  Jahre,  1834-35. 
Statuten  der  Wadzeck  Anstalt,  1834.  Description  of  the  Wadzeck  Institution  for 
Infants.  Yearly  Reports  for  1834  and  1835.  Statutes  of  the  Institution,  1834. 
(From  the  Inspector  of  tlic  House.) 

2.  Sacular  Feier  dcs  Schindlerschcn  Waiscnhauscs,  1830.  Secular  Festival  of 
8chindler*s  Orphan-house,  1830.     (From  Rev.  Mr.  Kloden.) 

3.  Relation  de  TEcole  dc  Charitd  h  Berlin,  en  1836.  Account  of  the  Charity 
School  in  Barlin,in  1836.     (From  the  Steward  of  the  French  Orphan-house.) 

4.  GrundsAtze  nach  welchen  die  liiesigen  Erwerbschulcn  eingcrichtct  sind, 
1833.  Principles  according  to  which  the  Schools  of  Industry  have  been  estab- 
lished, 1833.    (From  Mr.  Neufind.) 

5.  Studenplan  der  Elementarschulen,  Nrn.  5,  7,  und  8,  in  1837.  Plan  of  in- 
struction in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Nos.  5,  7,  and  8,  in  1837,  (MS.)  With 
specimens  of  writing.  (From  Messrs.  Pfei^er,  Schantz,  Vogeler,  and  Hilbert, 
teachers.) 
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BUTfZLAU. 

1.  DaB  Waiaenhaof  za  Bunzlaa  in  Schlesien  in  feiner  Geschichte  von  der 
Stiftung  bifl  zora  Jahre,  1814,  dargestellt  HiBtory  of  the  Orphan-house  at 
Bunzlau  since  its  origin  up  to  1814.    (From  Inspector  Kruger.) 

2.  Nachricht  Qber  das  Seminar  und  die  Konigliche  Waisen  und  Schulanstalt  zu 
Bunzlau.  Notes  on  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Royal  Orphan-house  and  School 
at  Bunzlau,  from  the  year  1830  to  1834.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  Geschichte  der  Konigl.  Waisen  und  Schulanstalt  und  des  Seminars  za 
Bunzlau  nebet  kurzer  Darstellung  der  jetzigen  Einrichtung  der  ganzen  Anstalt, 
1837.  History  of  the  Royal  Orphan-house,  and  the  Normal  and  Burgher  School 
connected  with  it,  besides  a  short  description  of  the  present  organization  of  the 
whde  insthution,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

ERFURT. 

Hausordnung  und  Stundenplan  des  Konigl.  Schullehrer  Seminars  in  Erfurt, 
1832.  Order  of  the  House,  Distribution  of  Time,  «nd  Course  of  Study  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Erfurt,  1839. 

HALLE. 

1.  Beschreibung  des  Hallischen  Waisenhauses  und  der  Qbrigen  damit  Terbnn- 
denen  Frankischen  Stiftungen,  1799.  Description  of  the  Orphan-house  at 
Halle,  and  of  all  the  other  Foundations,  by  Franke,  connected  with  it,  1799. 

3.  Verzeichniss  aller  Anstalten  unter  dem  Namen  Frankesche  Stiftungen  und 
Anzahl  von  Lehrem  und  SchOlem,  1837.  List  of  all  the  Institutions  under  the 
name  of  Franke*s  Foundations,  and  number  of  Teaeben  and  Pupils,  1837.  (MS.) 
(From  Dr.  Nienieyer,  Director.) 

3.  Stundenplan,  Tagesordnung,  Textbtlcher  und  jAhrliche  Ausgaben  des 
Waisenhauses,  1837.  Course  of  Study,  Distribution  of  Time,  list  of  Tezt-books, 
and  Yearly  Expenses  of  the  Orphan-house,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

4  Belehrung  ftlr  diejenigen  welche  die  Aufiiahme  Ton  Vaterlosen  in  die 
Waisenanstalt  der  Frankeschen  Stiftungen  nachsuchen,  1836.  Instruction  for 
those  who  request  the  admission  of  Fatherless  Children  into  the  Orphan>hoiiae 
of  Franke^s  Foundations,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Ordnungen  und  Gesetze  fti  die  Zoglinge  der  Waisenanstalt  Laws  and 
Regtdations  for  the  Pupils  of  the  Orphan-house.     (From  Dr.  Leibmann.) 

6.  Programm  der  6ffentlichen  Prflfung  der  Btlrgerschule  in  den  Franke- 
sdien  Stiftungen,  1836.  Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Burgher 
School  belonging  to  Frank^s  Foundations,  1836.    (From  Inspector  Trothe.) 

7.  Nachricht  tlber  die  hohere  Realschule  welche  den  4ten  Mai,  1835,  im 
Waisenhause  zu  Halle  erOffnet  worden  solL  Notice  relating  to  the  opening  of 
a  higher  Real  School  in  the  Orphan-house  at  Halle,  the  4th  of  May,  1835.  (From 
Dr.  Niemeyer.) 

8.  Kurzer  Bericht  von  dem  EUnrichtung  und  den  Kosten  in  der  mit  der  Latein- 
schen  Schule,  und  der  hohem  ReaUchule  Terbundenen  Erziehungsanstalt  im 
Waisenhause  zu  Halle.  Short  Description  of  the  Organization  and  the  Expenses 
of  the  Boarding-house  connected  with  the  Latin  School  and  the  higher  Real 
School  in  the  Orphan-house  at  Halle,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 
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9.  Programm  zur  dffentlichen  PrOAing  Im  der  Latcinischen  HanptBchnfe  m 
Halle,  1837.  Progrramm  of  the  Public  EzaminatioQ  of  the  Latin  School  (Gyin- 
nanom)  beloogiDg  to  Franke*s  Foundations,  1837.    (From  Dr.  SchmidL) 

10.  Qrdnungen  und  Gesetze  (tii  die  Scholaren  des  KOniglichen  P&dagogiunia. 
Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  Pupils  of  the  Royal  Pedagogiom,  (belonging  to 
Franke*8  Foundations.)     (From  Dr.  Niemeyer.) 

11.  Cbersicbt  dor  Winterlectioncn  im  Koniglichai  P&dagoginm,  1837-38.  Ta- 
ble of  the  Course  of  Lectures  during  the  Winter  Term  in  the  Royal  Fedagogimn, 
1837-3a    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Schnlgesetzc  ftlr  das  K6nigliche  Fftdagogiom.  Laws  lor  the  Royal  P&da- 
goginm.    (From  the  same.) 

13.  BericJit  Qber  das  K6nigliche  Pftdagogium  zu  Halle,  1837. '  Report  on  the 
Royal  Pc;dagogium  ad  Halle,  1837.     (From  Dr.  Niemeyer.) 

14.  Index  Scholarum  in  Universitate  Halensi  per  hiemem,  1837-38,  habenda.- 
rum.    Courses  of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  during  the  Winter  Term  of  1837-38. 

15.  Gedankcn  fiber  die  jetsige  Gymnasial  Vcrfassung  im  KAnigreich  Freus. 
sen,  von  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  1838.  Thoughts  in  Relation  to  the  Present  Orga- 
nization of  the  Prussian  Gymnasia,  1836,  by  Dr.  H  A.  Niemeyer.  (From 
the  author.) 

16.  Cber  die  Nothwendigkeit  einer  Reform  im  Gynmasial  Unterricht,  von  Dr. 
M.  Schmidt  On  the  Necessity  of  a  Reform  in  the  Studies  of  the  Gymnasia,  by 
Dr.  M.  Schmidt    (From  the  author.) 

X(ER8. 
Stundenplan  und  Teztbflcher  des  Seminars  zn  Mdrs,  1837.   Coarse  of  Study 
and  List  of  Text-books  used  in  the  Normal  School  at  Moers,  1832.    (From  Mr. 
Zahn,  Director.) 

0 

PFORTA. 

1.  Die  Landesscliulc  Pfbrta  ihrer  gegenwftrtigen  und  ehcmaligen  Verfassnng 
nach  dargcstellt  von  Schmidt,  1814.  Description  of  the  School  Pfbrta  in  its  for. 
mer  and  present  organization,  by  Schmidt,  1814. 

2.  Bekanntmachung  fllr  Eltcrn  und  VormOndcr  die  ihre  Kinder  dcr  Landes- 
schule  Pforta  abergebcn  wollen,  1832.  Notice  given  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
who  wish  to  send  their  Children  to  School  at  Pforta,  1832.  (From  Director 
Kirchner.) 

3.  Jahresbcricht  aber  die  Konigl.  Landesschule  Pforta,  1837.  Yearly  Report 
on  the  Royal  School  at  Pforta^  1837.     (From  the  same.) 

POTSDAM. 

1.  Geschichte  des  KOniglichcn  Potsdamschen  Militlr-Waisenhauscs  ron 
seiner  Entstehung  bis  1824.  History  of  the  Royal  Military  Orphan-house  in 
Potsdam,  from  its  origin  to  1824.     (From  the  War  Department) 

2.  Hausordnung  des  Koniglichen  grosscn  Miliiar-Wa^iscnhauses  in  Potsdam, 
1838.  Internal  Regulations  of  tlie  Royal  Military  Orphan-house  at  Potsdam. 
(From  the  same.) 

3.  Kurze  Darstellung  der  Organisation  dcr  Hohem  BOrgerschule  in  Potsdam, 
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1835.  Short  Description  of  the  OrganizatioD  of  the  Higher  Burgher  School  in 
Potidam,  1835.    (From  Rector  Loffler.) 

4.  Programm  zur  Offcntlichen  PrOfung  im  Milit&r.WaiflenhaoB  in  1819-S9. 
Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  in  the  Military  Orphan-house  in  1819- 
29.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merkus.) 

5.  Die  Civil  Waiaen  Veraorgungs  Anstalt  zu  Potsdam,  1836.  Description  of 
the  Institution  for  Orphans  of  Civil  Officers  in  Potsdam,  1836.  (From  Councillor 
Von  Tttrk.) 

,  6.  Die  'Waisen  Versorgnngs  Anstalt  fllr  die  Provinz  Brandenburg  zn  Klein 
Glienicke  bei  Potsdam,  1833-35.  Ezemplare  von  Handschriilen.  Statutes  of  the 
Institution  for  Orphans  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg  at  Klein  Glienick^ 
near  Potsdam,  1833-35.    Specimens  of  hand- writing,  Slc.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Programm  dcr  dfTcntlichcn  PrQfung  in  der  Hohern  BQrgerschule,  1836-37. 
Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  in  the  Higher  Burgher  School,  in  1836 
and  1837.    (From  Rector  Loffler.) 

8.  Nachricht  von  der  Einrichtung  dcs  Schullehrer  Seminars  zu  Potsdam,  1835. 
On  the  Organization  of  the  Normal  School  at  Potsdam,  1835.  (From  Director 
Hientsch.) 

WEI88ENFEL8. 

1.  Description  of  the  Normal  School  at  Weissenfels,  1838,  (MS.)    (From 
Dr.  Hamisch,  Director.) 
3.  List  of  Text-books  used  at  the  Normal  School,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Fttr  Eltem  welche  ihre  Sohne  ftUr  den  Schulstand  vorbereiten  lassen  wol- 
len,  1837.  Address  to  Parents  who  wish  to  have  their  Sons  prepared  for  Admis- 
sion into  the  Normal  School,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Das  Weissenfelser  Schullehrer-Seminar  und  seine  Htllftanstalten,  von 
dem  Director  Dr.  W.  Hamisch,  1837.  The  Seminary  lor  Teachers  at  Weisen- 
fels,  and  the  institutions  connected  with  it,  1838,  by  Dr.  W.  Hamisch.  (From 
the  same.) 

SAXONY. 

1.  Elementar  Volksschulgesetz  f^  Sachsen,  1835.  Law  for  Elementary  In- 
straction  in  Saxony,  1835. 

2.  Die  Obliegenheiten  und  Geschftflc  der  Sachsichen  Volks  Schullehrer.  Du- 
ties of  fUementary  Teachers  in  Saxony.    (From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

DRESDEN. 
1.  Geschichte  und  Verfassung  des  Dresdener  Schulwesens,  1836.    History  and 
Organization  of  Public  Instruction  in  Dresden,  1836.    (From  Mr.  Vorwerk.) 

9.  Cbcrsicht  tiler  dffentlichen  Schulen  in  Sachsen,  1833.  List  of  all  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Saxony,  1833.    (From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

3.  Bericht  Qber  den  P&dagogischen  Verein  zu  Dresden,  1836.  Report  of  the 
Pedagogical  Society  at  Dresden,  1838.     (From  the  Society.) 

4  Die  Pflichten  der  Scholgemeinden  in  Sachsen.  Duties  of  the  School  Com- 
munes in  Saxony. 
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5L  Die  Scfanle  imd  dai  SdmOefanr  SemiiMr  n  FHediidisladt  Drwdeo,  voti 
1785  bi*  1835.  The  Narma]  Sdiool  and  Elmentary  Sclioob  conwictfwf  wich  it 
IB  Drewlen,  from  1785  to  1835. 

e.  SUeU  Handbuch  for  Secheen,  1837.  Sute  Mamul  fi>r  Saxony*  1837. 
(From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

7.  StandenpUn  ftr  die  Katholiacbe  GymnasiakiistaH  mid  HaapCsclnile. 
Plan  of  InstnictioD  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Gjmiiasimn  and  Hi^SchooL  (fVom 
Father  Dietrich.) 

8.  Nachrichten  Qber  die  Eniehiinga  Anatalt  Ton  Dr.  KocJimann,  1837.  Re- 
ports oQ  the  Blochmann  Gjrmnasiom.    (From  Dr.  Peters.) 

9.  Organisationsplan  ond  Gresetze  (6r  SchOler  der  Technischen  Bildmigs  An- 
stalt,  1835.  Organization  and  Laws  for  Popik  of  the  Technical  Institntiony  1835). 
(From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

10.  Frogramm  zm  Offentlichen  PrtUimg  in  der  Technischen  Bildmiga  Anstah. 
Programme  for  the  Public  Kramination  at  the  Technical  Institotion,  1836  and 
1837.    (From  the  same.^ 

11.  Lehrplan  der  Technischen  Bildongs  Anstalt,  1837.  Pkn  of  Inatmctioo  al 
the  Technical  Institution,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Gesetze  ftr  SchQler  der  Technischen  Bildungs  Anstalt  zu  Dresden,  1835. 
Laws  for  the  Pupils  of  the  Technical  Institution  at  Dresden,  1835.  (From  the 
same.) 

13.  RegulatiT  und  Stundenplan  flir  die  K.  &  Militair  Bildungs  Anstalt,  183a 
Beguktions  and  Plan  of  Instruction  at  the  Royal  ICilitary  Academy,  1838L 
(From  Captain  6rteL) 

FBETBESO. 

1.  Jahrbuch  fbr  den  Berg  und  Hottenmann,  ftUr  1831-37-38.  Annual  lor  Bfi- 
ners,  1831-37-38,  containing  Reports  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

2.  Regulativ  fhr  die  K.  S.  Berg  Akademie  zu  Frejberg,  1831.  Regulations  fyr 
the  Rojal  Academy  for  Miners  at  Freyberg,  1838,  (MS.)  (From  Profesaor  Reich.) 

3.  Inscriptionsscbein  und  Verhaltungs  Regelu  ftkr  die  Beneficiaten  bey  der 
K.  S.  Berg  Akademie  zu  Freyberg.  Form  of  Inscription  and  Regulations  for  the 
Free  Pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  Miners  at  Freyberg.    (From  the  same.) 

LEIPSIC. 

1.  Bescbreibung  der  Rathsfreischule  in  Leipzig.  Description  of  the  Free 
School,  called  Rathsfreiscbule,  in  Leipsic    (From  Director  Dolz.) 

2.  Erste  Nachricht  Qber  die  beabsichtigte  Organisation  des  BOrger  Schulwe. 
sens  in  Leipzig.  Exposition  of  a  projected  Organization  of  Instruction  for  the 
Middle  Ranks  of  Leipsic,  1833. 

3.  Schulerbestend  und  SchulbOcher  der  Bargerschule,  1838.  Number  of  Pu- 
pils and  List  of  Text-books  of  the  Burgher  School,  1838,  (MS.)  (From  Director 
Vogel.) 

4.  RegulaUv  filr  die  Schule  der  Polytechnischen  Gesellschaft.  ReguUtiona 
for  the  School  esUblisbed  by  the  Polytechnical  Society.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  RegulaUT  und  Lehrplan  des  6ffenUichen  Handek  Lehranstalt  Reguktiona 
«M1  Plan  of  InstrucUon  at  the  PubUc  Commercial  School 
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MEI88BN. 
Jahretbericht  Qber  die  K.  Landewchula  za  Meiflsen,  1837.    Annual  Report 
of  the  Royal  Gymnaaium  at  MeiMon.    (From  Conaul  RiTinuf.) 

8TBUPFEN. 

Tageaordong,  Stundenplan,  nnd  Speisezettel  fhr  die  Elrziehunga  Anstaltyerwaiae- 
ter  Soidatcn  Kinder  in  Stnippen  bei  Dresden,  1838.  Distribution  of  Time,  Plan 
of  Instruction,  and  Table  of  Diet  at  the  School  for  Soldiers*  Orphans  in  Stnippea 
near  Dresden,  1838.    (From  the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxony.) 

WEIMAR. 

JENA. 

Gesetze  ibr  die  Studirenden  der  Universitat  Jena,  1831.  Laws  and  Regula* 
tions  for  the  Students  at  the  University  of  Jena,  1831. 

WEIMAS. 

I.  Jahresbericht  Qber  den  Zustand  und  die  Leistungen  des  GrossherzogL 
Waisen  Institute  von  den  Jahren,  1889-33-37.  Annual  Report  on  the  State  and 
Progress  of  the  Orphan  Institution,  during  the  years  1829-33-37.  (From  Dr. 
Kohkr.) 

9.  Form  eines  Alimentations  Contrakts  abgeschlossen  bei  der  Direction  des 
Waisen  Instituts.  Form  of  Contract  between  the  Direction  of  the  Orphan  Insti- 
tution at  Weimar  and  a  Foster-master.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Programm  zur  dfientlichen  Prtlfung  in  der  Bdrgerschule,  ittr  1833-34-37. 
Programme  for  the  Public  Ebumination  at  the  Burgher  School,  for  1833-34-37. 
(From  Director  Schweitzer.) 

4.  Stundenverzeichniss  des  Seminars  und  der  BQrgerschule,  1838.  Exemplare 
Ton  handschriften.  Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  Normal  School  and  Burgher  School, 
1838.    Specimens  of  hand-writing.    (From  the  same.) 

WURTEMBERG. 

Grcsetz  betre£^d  die  Yolks  Schulen  in  Wartemberg,  1837.  Law  in  relation 
to  Common  Schools  in  Wurtemberg,  1837. 

B8SLIN0EN. 

SCatuten  und  LehrgegenstAnde  des  K.  Schullehrer  Seminars  in  Elsslingen,  1831. 

Statutes  and  Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  R.  Normal  School  at  Easlingen,  1831^ 

(From  Director  DenzeL) 

HOHENHEIM. 

1.  Obersicht  dber  die  K.  Lehranstalt  fUr  Land  und  Forstwirthschaft  zu  Hohen* 
heim,  1834  Description  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
at  Hohenheim,  1834.    (From  Mr.  Oppel.) 

2.  Nachricht  ilkr  diejenigen  welche  die  K.  Lehranstalt  zu  Hohenheim  beso- 
chen  wollen.  Address  to  thoee  who  intend  to  become  Pupils  of  the  Institution 
at  Hohenheim.    (From  the  same.) 
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5.  Manuale  di  Edueazione  ed  Ammaestramento  pelle  Scaolc  Infantili,  1 833. 
Manual  for  the  Education  and  Government  in  Infant  Schools,  1833.  (From  the 
same.) 

6.  Istruzioni  pei  Maestri  e  per  le  Maestre  delle  Scuole  EHementori  Minori. 
Regulations  for  the  Male  and  Female  Teachers  of  the  Lower  Elementary 
Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Regolamento  ed  Istruzione  per  le  Scuole  ElementarL  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions fbr  the  Elementary  Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Statistica  della  Istruzione  Elcmentare  nolle  Province!  Austriachi  Italiane. 
Statistics  of  the  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Italian  Provinces  of  Austria. 
(From  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 

9.  Inviti  al  Pubblico  Esamo  nelle  Scuole  Maggiorc,  maschile  e  fcmminile  di 
Milano,  e  della  tutta  laProvincia  di  Lombardia,  indicante  gli  Individuc  impiegati 
nella  Scuole  e  loro  Incumbenzc,  le  Materie  d*Inscgnamcnto,  ore  Dcstinate  a  ci- 
ascuna  di  esse  e  Numero  delle  Alunne  ncllc  diverse  Classi,  1836-37-38.  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Public  Examination  of  tlic  Higher  and  Lower  Male  and  Female 
Elementary  Schools  in  Milan,  and  in  the  whole  Province  of  Loinburdy,  giving  a 
list  of  all  the  Teachers,  the  Subjects  of  Instruction,  the  Time  devoted  to  each 
Subject,  and  the  number  of  Pupils  in  the  different  Classes,  1836-37-38.  (From 
Bfr.  Cherubim.) 

10.  Notice  sur  THistoire  de  Plnstruction  Publique  en  Lombardie.  Historical 
Notice  of  Public  Instruction  in  Lombardy,  (MS.)     (From  the  some.) 

11.  Per  gli  Esami  dcgli  Scolari  ammaestrati  secondo  il  Mctodo  Normale 
nella  Chiesa  di  Brera,  1789.  Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Pu. 
pils  of  the  Model  School  of  the  Brera,  1789.  (From  Mr.  Cherubini,  Director  of 
the  High  School  at  Milan.) 

12.  Istruzione  pei  Maestri  di  Disegno  ncllo  Scuole  Elementari  Maggiori. 
Regulations  for  the  Drawing  Masters  in  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools.  (From 
Mr.  Radaelli.) 

13.  Regolamento  per  Tlstituto  Elcmentare  e  Ginnasiale  Privilegiato  nelle 
Contradi  di  Brera.  Regulations  for  the  EUementary  and  Latin  School  in  Brera 
Street,  1838. 

14.  Regolamento  per  la  Scuola  Elcmentare  di  Boeelli.  Regulations  for  Mr. 
Boflelli*s  Elementary  School. 

15.  Norme  per  la  Istituzione  della  Scuola  Ginnasiale  Privata  di  BoscllL  Re- 
gulations and  Course  of  Studies  of  the  Private  Latin  School  of  Mr.  Bosolli. 

16.  Informazionc  del  Ginnasio  Convitto,  Calchi  Tacggi.  Regulations  for  the 
Convent,  called  Calchi  Taeggi,  1830. 

17.  Convitto  di  Edueazione  Fcmminile  di  Morand.  Prospectus  of  Miss  Mo- 
rand's  Convent  for  Female  Education. 

18.  Casa  di  Civile  Edueazione  per  le  Fanciulle  di  BellottL  Mr.  BeIlotti*s  Board- 
ing-school for  Girls. 

19.  Stabilemento  d*Istruzione  Elcmentare,  Ginnasiale  e  di  Commercio  di  Lam- 
bartini,  1836.  Prospectus  of  Lambartini*8  Elementary,  Latin,  and  (Commercial 
School 
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NAPLES. 

1.  Speeunen  of  Writing  from  the  Orphan-honie  of  the  Albergo  dei  PofVerL 

2.  Kalendirium  Regii  Archigymnasii  Neopditani,  1838.  Almanac  of  the  Royal 
UniTenity  at  Naples,  1838.    (From  the  President  of  the  Univenity.) 

3.  Progetto  di  Riforme  pel  regolamento  della  Pubblica  Istraxiooe,  1838.     Pro- 
jected Reform  in  the  Regulations  for  Pablic  Instruction,  1838.   (From  the  same.) 

PADUA. 

Prospetto  degli  stodj  della  Universitii  di  Padora,  1838.  Coanes  <^  Lectorea 
at  the  University  of  Padua  in  1838. 

PISA. 

Catalogns  Academis  Tlaajud  Professorum,  1837.  List  of  the  Proftnors  of 
the  UnlTersity  of  Pisa,  1837.    (From  Professor  BarzelottL) 

SOKE. 

1.  Kalendarium  CoUegii  Romani  Socfetatis  Jesu,  1838.  Almanac  of  the  Ro- 
man College  of  the  Jesuits,  for  1836. 

2.  Index  Facultatum  Tradendarum  in  Romano  Societatis  Jesu  Collegio,  1839. 
Course  of  Studies  at  the  Roman  College,  1829. 

3.  Catalogus  UniTersitatis  Studiorum  Romanas*  1808.  List  of  the  Coorsee  of 
Lectures  at  the  Uniyersitj  of  Rome  in  1838. 

TUSIN. 

1.  Racoolta  dei  Sovranx  Provredimenti^  che  reggono  gli  Studii  fbori  dell^ni- 
Tersit^  Collection  of  Regulations  in  relation  to  Public  Instruction,  independent 
of  the  University,  1834. 

2.  Condotta  dcUe  Scuole  Cristianc,  1834.  Organization  of  the  Schools  under 
the  Superintendence  of  the  Christian  Brethren,  1834. 

3.  Calendarium  ct  Libri  ad  Usum  Scholarum  Provincialium,  1835.  Almanac 
and  list  of  Text-Books  for  the  Provincial  Schools,  1835.  (From  Mr.  Sobrero, 
Secretary  of  the  University.) 

4.  Ellcnchus  Clarissimorum  Professorum  Regii  Archigymnasii  Taurinensis  et 
rerum  quas  docebunt,  1837-38.  List  of  Professors  and  Courses  of  Studies  at  the 
Royal  University,  1837-38.     (From  the  same.) 

5.  Regolamcnto  per  le  Universitii.  di  Torino  e  di  Geneva,  1822.  Regulations 
for  the  Universities  of  Turin  and  Genoa,  1822.     (From  the  same.) 

6.  Regii  Lettcre  patenti  vietande  di  recarsi  senza  permesso  in  paese  estero  ad 
intraprendervi  od  a  continuarvi  gli  studii,  1832.  Royal  Order,  prohibiting  to  study 
at  foreign  Universities  without  special  permission,  1832.     (From  the  same.) 

•  7.  Manifesti  del  Magbtrato  dcUa  Riforma  sopra  Studi,  1822  et  1834.  Regnla- 
tions  made  by  the  Board  of  Reform  in  relaUon  to  Instruction,  1822  to  1834. 
(From  the  same.) 

8.  Calendario  Scolastico  deUa  Univer8it*^  1837-38.  Almanac  of  the  Royal 
UniveisHy,  1837-38.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Stato  Numerioo  degU  StudenU  inscritti  sul  regUtro  deUa  rassegna  ndla 
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R.  Umvenitlt,  1837-38.    Naraber  of  Students  at  the  Rojal  Univonity  in  1837- 
38.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Tariffs  degli  Emolamcnti  per  li  Gradi  Academici  e  di  Tarii  altri  dritti. 
Tariff  of  Expenses  for  the  Academical  Degrees,  and  other  Elxpenses.  (From 
the  same.) 

11.  Matriculation  and  other  Certificates  of  the  University.    (From  the  same.) 

VENICE. 

1.  Oraria  della  Casa  degli  Orfani,  1838.  Distribution  of  Time  at  the  Orphan, 
house,  1838.    (From  Baron  Pascatori.) 

3.  Rcgolamcnto  Disciplinale-Economico  per  Tlnstituto  degli  Esposti  di  Ve- 
nezia,  1836.  Regulations  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Venice,  1836.  (From  the 
same.) 

3.  Regolamcnto  per  le  Scuole  Infantili  di  Carita  in  Venezia.  Regulations  for 
the  Infant  Schools  in  Venice.    (From  tlie  same.) 

4  Numcro  delle  Scuole  Maggioro  et  Minori  nella  Villa  di  Venezia,  1838. 
Number  of  Higher  and  Lower  Elemental  j  Schools  in  Venice,  1838.  (From  the 
same.) 

5.  Tabella  Grencrale  indicanto  le  Occupazioni  degli  Allieri  della  Scuola  Na^ 
Tale,  1835-36.  General  List  of  the  Occupations  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Naval  School, 
1835-36.    (From  Director  Sordini.) 

No.  11. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORPHAN  HOSPITAL  OF 

EDINBURGH. 

Referred  to  on  page  13  of  ike  Report. 

**  In  regard  to  the  original  principle  and  inherent  tendency  of  such  an  institu^ 
tion.    •    •    • 

**It  is  neither  to  be  denied  nor  disguised,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  charitsp 
ble  establishments  which  exist  in  this  country,  there  may  be  some,  which,  origi- 
nating in  a  very  sincere  but  short^ghted  philanthropy,  do  actually  not  conduce  to 
the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  society;  by  which,  especially  in  certain  in- 
stances, some  of  the  very  evils  may  be  multiplied  which  they  were  instituted  to 
remedy,  and  of  which  the  strong  description  that  has  been  given  may  be  but  too 
true— *  that  they  are  little  better  than  a  tax  upon  industry  for  the  support  of 
idleness.* 

**  With  such  Institutions,  however,  an  establishment  like  the  Orphan  Hospital  is 
neither  to  be  confounded  nor  compared;  provided  always,  that  the  original  object 
be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  that  it  be  fenced  and  protected  by  the  most  rigid 
attention  to  the  nature  of  every  claim  which  is  made  upon  its  funds.  The  cir- 
cumstances o^  miafbrtane  and  distress,  which  it  professes  to  meet,  are  such  as 
are  involuntary,  inevitable,  and  irremediable  by  other  means.  This  statement  no 
doubt  assumes  that  the  persons  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are 
those  who,  by  any  of  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  visitations  o^  Providence  to 
which  mankind  are  liable,  have  in  early  life  been  deprived  of  their  parents,  and 
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pRdphmled  ixOo  a  state  of  entice  helpleamev  and  dertitotkm,  without  a  relation 
ti— t  poweaaea  the  means,  or  an  indiTidaal  on  whom  the  obligatian  lies  of  beoom- 
iwy  their  gnardiins  and  protectors,  and  of  snppljing  them  the  place  of  parents* 
and  for  f^FHjae  sapport  and  edacation  no  other  provision  of  any  kind  whaterer  ex- 
ists, or  can  be  called  into  operation.  And  this  it  the  real  and  only  elasafar  wckam 
ike  Orphan  HogpUal  is  dtti^rued.  Whilst  no  man  in  posaession  of  his  aenaes  will 
Tolantarily  make  his  children  orphans — ^while  ererj  sane  man,  on  the  cootrarjt 
win  strive  to  ward  off  that  event,  by  which  thej  woold  become  so,  it  is  evident 
that  there  exists  in  natnre  itself  a  certain  sa&iniard  against  the  extension  of  the 
evils  for  which  such  an  institution  is  intended  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  against 
the  spontaneoas  establishment  of  a  claim  to  a  participation  in  its  benefits.  As 
in  the  case  of  life  insurance,  where  a  posthomons  advantage  is  secured  bj  an  an- 
nual payment,  a  man,  from  the  mere  love  of  liie,  and  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation, would  wish  to  make  the  worst  pecuniary  bargain  that  is  possible ;  so,  in 
general,  will  every  human  being  struggle  to  keep  his  children,  by  the  interral  of 
as  great  a  distance  as  he  can,  from  coming  within  the  range  of  the  benefits  <^an 
orphan  hospitaL** 

No.  III. 

REGULATIONS  OF  HERIOT^  HOSPITAL. 

Referred  to  on  Page  19  of  the  Report. 

Regulations  enacted  by  the  governors  of  George  IIeriot*s  Hospital,  upon  the 
13th  day  of  October,  1834,  as  to  the  superintendence  to  be  exercised  over  the 
boys  at  their  leaving  tlic  institution  and  aflcrwards. 

1.  That  a  li^t  be  made  up  and  submitted  to  the  governors  in  the  months  of 
April  and  October,  annually,  (the  periods  of  the  election  of  new  boys,)  of  those 
boys  that  are  to  leave  the  house  in  the  June  and  December  following,  with  a  re- 
port from  the  house-governor  applicable  to  each  boy,  of  the  progress  in  education 
he  may  have  made,  of  his  dispositions,  and  sUting  whether  any  and  what  parti- 
cular taJcnt  the  boy  may  have  shown. 

2.  That  the  parents  or  otlicr  relaUons  of  the  boys  that  are  to  leave  the  hoose 
in  June  and  December,  shall  be  required  to  state  to  the  treasurer,  for  Uie  infor- 
mation and  approval  of  the  governors,  at  leaM  one  month  before  these  respecUve 
periods,  what  profession  or  trade  each  proposes  that  the  boy  they  arc  connected 
with  shall  foUow— who  is  the  master  tliey  propose  to  bind  him  to— the  terms 
with  the  master— and,  in  particular,  whether  the  master  is  wiUing  to  maintain  the 
boy  m  his  family;  and  no  boy  shall  be  bound  apprentice,  or  receive  any  appren- 
Uce  fee,  unless  the  governors  shall  previously  approve  of  the  trade  or  profession, 
the  terms,  and  master  proposed. 

3  Should  the  martcr  not  undertake  the  charge  u,d  maintenance  of  the  boy  in 
hi.  ftnuly,  then  the  parent,  or  other  relation,  of  each   boy  .hall  farther  Mate 

U^       T  "f    i      T    "  "  '"  """•"  ""•  •*  -naintainc/during^  ap^^^ 
UoeAip;  alw  for  the  information  and  approval  of  the  govemors. 

4.  That  annually,  and  before  rcccivintr  nn<Fi>.„«>     r  .i. 
Un.  of  the  boy.  .hUl  be  required  to  gwf  ICr^' "'j^"  apprentice  fee,  U»  m^ 

1  eive  ansTv  era  to  Uie  queries  of  which  a  copy 
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ii.hereto  annexed.  First,  for  the  information  of  the  goveraon,  af  to  the  dili. 
gence  and  conduct  of  the  hoy  under  his  charge  for  the  previouf  year;  and  if  not 
in  family  with  him,  then  the  person  with  whom  each  boy  stays  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  called  upon  to  give  answers  to  queries.  Second,  as  to  the  boy*s  con- 
duct; and  the  boys  themselves  shall  also  annually  be  seen  and  examined  upon 
the  points  or  queries.  Third,  also  hereto  annexed;  and  it  shall  be  made  a  con- 
dition in  every  indenture,  that  the  master  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  event  of  the 
boy*s  desertion,  or  being  guilty  of  any  flagrant  act,  and  the  boy  on  the  other,  in 
the  event  of  his  being  turned  away  by  his  master,  shall,  within  eight  days,  inti- 
mate the  same  to  tlie  treasurer  of  the  hospital,  otherwise  each  respectively  shall 
forfeit  all  further  allowance  from  the  hospital. 

5.  That  a  record  shall  be  kept,  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  boys  so  bound  appren- 
tices, and  with  whom,  and  undor  whose  care  each  boy  is  to  be  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship, in  which  the  preceding  reports,  or  answers  to  queries,  and  any 
other  facts,  or  circumstances  which,  during  the  course  of  the  apprenticeship, 
may  occur,  relating  eitlier  to  the  master  or  the  boy,  shall  be  engrossed;  and 
which  record  shall,  once  a  year  at  least,  be  laid  before  the  governors,  and  at  all 
times  be  open  for  their  inspection. 

6.  That  the  allowance  of  £5  for  clothes,  made  by  the  governors  to  the  boys  at 
the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  or  any  other  allowance  which  the  governors  may 
think  proper  to  grant,  shall  be  given  or  withheld,  as  the  governors  shall  think 
proper,  upon  an  examination  of  the  record  as  above,  and  shall  not  be  paid,  as  at 
present,  upon  the  discharge  of  the  indenture  at  its  termination,  by  the  master. 

7.  That  the  indenture  to  be  entered  into  under  the  approval  of  the  governors, 
■hall  contain  the  precise  terms  which  may  have  been  agreed  upon;  and  in  place 
of  taking  the  master  bound,  as  at  present,  to  maintain  the  boy,  where  he  shall 
not  agree  to  do  so,  then  the  person  who  is  to  have  charge  of  him  shall,  either  in 
the  indenture,  or  by  a  separate  letter  of  obligation,  undertake  to  the  govemora 
the  proper  discharge  of  that  duty.    . 

No.  IV. 

QUERIES  BY  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  HERIOT^  HOSPITAL. 
Rff erred  to  on  page  19  of  the  Reports,  and  in  the  foregoing  articles  of  the  Appendix, 

FIRST. 

Queries  to  be  answered  yearly  by  the  masters  of  boys  educated  in  George 
Heriot*s  Hospital,  during  their  apprenticeships: 

1.  Is  A.  B.,  who  went  from  George  Heriot^s  Hospital  to  be  your  apprentice, 
still  in  your  service;  and,  during  the  past  year,  has  he  ever  deserted  or  been 
absent  from  your  employment;  and,  if  he  has,  when,  for  how  long,  and  for  what 
cause? 

S.  How  many  hours  is  he  engaged  in  your  employment,  and  how  are  his  re- 
maining hours,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  generally  spent? 

3.  Does  he  apply  himself  diligently  to  his  business,  and  is  he  civil,  fiuthful. 
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■nd  obedimt;  ind  bi*  be  nmde  such  pragnat  in  hiilM 
expected  of  him  T 

4.  Doe*  be  unifonnly  Bpcak  tbe  trnlb,  ind  ue  hi 

5.  Wbeo  fou  have  occasion  lo  send  him  onl  in  tbe 
letarn  withoot  nnneccHaiy  toM  of  time? 

G.  If  be  resides  in  your  family,  does  he  submit  to 
keep  good  boon,  ind  [egoUTly  attend  public  wortlupi 
in  other  respects  condacl  binwcIT property? 

7.  Ii  he  cleanly  in  hii  person,  orderly  in  liia  babit 
genera]  quiet  and  discreel,  and  Each  ta  you  oppniTe  T 

SECOND. 

Queries  to  be  Bimuutlj  answered  by  the  persons  wil 
during  llie  period  of  their  apprenticeships: 

I.  lias  A.  B.,  who  was  educated  in  George  Heriot'i 
with  jou,  and  for  how  long? 

3.  Does  he  submit  to  llic  otdcr  of  your  family,  and  t 
docs  be  spend  tbc  hours  be  ia  not  engaged  in  his  busin 

3.  Is  lie  cleanly  in  hia  pcrsou,  and  orderly  tn  his  hal 

4.  Docs  he  tiniformly  Bpeali  the  tiulh,  and  are  hi 

5.  Does  Le  regularly  attend  public  worship,  and  in  ^ 
reapscta  eonduct  hinuclf  properly,  and  in  euch  a  mann 

Queries  to  bo  annnalty  put  to  the  boys  during  their  i 
I.  How  many  hours  are  you  engaged  in  your  busini 
generally  spend  the  remaining  hours? 

a.  What  books  hate  you  read  during  tlic  past  yew,  i 
in  the  habit  of  TL'oding  a  portion  of  Uie  Scriptures  dail; 

3.  What  church  do  you  aliend,  and  have  you  been  rC] 

4.  Have  you  prosecuted  the  studies  you  attended  lo 
yoD  found  any  of  these  particularly  useful  to  jou  in  Ih 

5.  Witli  whom  have  you  resided  since  leaving  Ihi 
found  you raelf  comfortable  with  hiiu? 

6.  What  hai  been  the  stale  ofyoui  health? 

No.  V. 
COURSES  OF  INSTEL'C-TION  AND  Tl 

Rfferrtd  la  on  pagr  43  af  lis  Rff 
A  Course  of  Education  for  liie  Children  of  John  W. 

burgh,  proposed  (o  Iho  Directors  by  Mr.  Charles  Marsh 
S,ini  Yeab  Of  Ane.     Alphabet.  Lennic'a  Ladder. 

Blading,  Lennie-s  Udder.  Sessional  Rendbg  Book.     1 
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mitie,  Addition,  Sabtnction,  Multiplication,  and  Division  Tables.  Eighth  Yeae. 
Reading,  Sessional  School  Book,  New  Testament  Writing,  on  slates.  Arith- 
metic, Ground  Rules.  Geography,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Ninth 
Year.  Reading,  New  Testament,  First  Collection,  Thomson's  Catechism. 
Writing,  in  copy-books.  Arithmetic,  Four  Compound  Rules  and  Reduction. 
Geography,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  History,  Modem.  Tenth  Year.  Read- 
ing, First  Collection,  Bible,  Shorter  Catechism.  Writing,  in  copy-books.  Arith. 
metie,  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion.  Geography,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  Hietory,  Scotland.  Drawing,  on  slates.  Eleventh  Year.  Readings 
Bible,  Second  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Grammar.  Writing,  in  copy-books. 
Arithtnetie,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Geography,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Germany.  Hietory,  England.  Drawing,  Sketching  with  black  lead.  General 
Knowledge,  Science  of  Sounds.  Latin,  Latin  Rudiments  and  Delectus.  Twelfth 
Year.  Reading,  Bible,  MHIJulloch's  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Grammar, 
English  Composition.  Writing,  in  Account-books.  Arithmetic,  Practice  and 
Interest  Ge0|gra/}%,  France,  Austria,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Palestine.  Hietory, 
Ireland.  Drawing,  in  water  colours.  General  Knowledge,  Mechanics,  Optics, 
Zoology.  MathemoHee,  Mensuration  of  Surfaces.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Delectus, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Turner's  Exerciws.  Thirteenth  Year.  Reading,  Bible. 
M'Cnlloch's  Collection,  Proof  Catcdusm,  Scripture,  Biography,  Grammar,  Eng- 
Hsh  Composition.  Writing,  in  Account-book  and  Ornamental  Writing.  Arith- 
metic^ Involution,  Evolution^  Exchange,  Algebra.  Geography,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  PortugaL  IRetory,  France.  Dratoing,  chalk  and  water  colours.  Gene- 
ral Knowledge,  Chemistry,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics.  Mathematice,  Geometry, 
Mensuration  of  Solids,  Heights,  and  Distances.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Turner's  Ex- 
ercises, Cesar,  Ovid.  Greek,  Rudiments.  Fourteenth  Year.  Reading,  Bible, 
M'Culloch's  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Scripture  Biography,  Grammar,  Eng- 
lish  Composition.  Writing,  Ornamental  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  Algebra. 
Geography,  Ancient  Hietory,  Ancient  Drawing,  Maps,  Landscapes,  Figures. 
General  Knowledge,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Meteorology.  Biathematice,  Practical 
Land  Surveying.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Mair's  Introduction,  Ovid,  Viifil,  Livy. 
Greeks  Rudiments,  New  Testament 
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LIST   OF  TEXT-BOOKS   USED   AT   HERIOT«   HOSPITAL,  EDIN- 

BURGH. 

English  Department,  Sessional  School  Books,  Nos.  1  and  3,  National  School 
Collection,  Stewart*8  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  Ruddiman*s  Rudiments. 

The  Grammatical  Text-books  are  omitted  as  defcctiTc  in  the  opinion  of  the 
teacher. 

Classical  Department,  Eutropios,  Selects  Latini,  Mair*s  Introductkui, 
Adams*  Latin  Grammar,  Ovid  or  Virgil,  Horace,  Anthologia,  Danbar*s  Greek 
and  English  Grammar,  Minora. 

House-Gitvemor^s  Department.  Guj*b  Geography,  Porteoos*  Eridencet, 
Watts*  Catechism. 

Mathematie9,  The  instruction  is  principally  oraL    Euclid's  Elements. 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  USED  AT  GEORGE  WATSON'S  HOSPITAL, 

EDINBURGH. 

English  Department,  First  Class.  Modem  Geography  of  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy,  Stewart's  English  History,  Simpson's  Scotland,  Lennie's  ESngUsh  Gram- 
mar, Sessional  School  Collection,  Stewart's  Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland. 

Classical  Department,  Ruddiman's  Rudiments,  Eutropius,  or  Phndms*  Fafaleai, 
Cesar,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Mair's  Introduction,  Dunbar's  Greek  Grammar,  New  Tes- 
tament, Xenophon. 

Mathematical  Department,    Davidson's  Arithmetic 

Reid's  Chemistry. 

TEXT-BOOKS   USED  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

MADRAS  COLLEGE,  ST.  ANDREWS. 

Lennie's  A.  B.  C,  Parts  First  and  Second,  Lennie's  Ladder,  Lennie's  Sequel 
to  tlic  Ladder,  ConnePs  Young  Scholar's  Companion,  M'Culloch's  Introduction 
to  his  Course  of  Reading,  Sessional  School  Collection,  M'Culloch's  Course  of  Read- 
ing  in  Sciences,  Scott's  Beauties  of  Eminent  Writers,  History  of  England,  (out- 
lines by  a  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,) 
Campbell's  (of  Dundee)  Collection,  Thomson's  (Dr.  Andrew)  Collection,  Len- 
nie's English  Grammar,  Connel's  Grammar,  Parker's  Elements  of  English 
Composition. 

Illustrations.  Darton's  Plates  of  Animals,  (coloured,)  Small  Cabinet  of  Speci- 
mens of  Metals,  Ores,  dtc.,  &c,  Arrowsmith's  Maps  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
World  (large,)  Thomson's  Map  of  the  World,  Selected  Articles  of  the  Penny 
Magazine. 

TEXT-BOOKS    USED    AND    SUBJECTS    TAUGHT   IN   THE   HIGH 

SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Latin,  Vocabulary,  SententiaB  Selects?,  Aureliua  Victor,  Corderius,  Adams' 
Grammar,  Phiedrus,  Carson  on  the  Relative,  Buchanan's  Psabns,  Adams'  Roman 
AnUquiUes,  Mythology,  Anthologia  Latina. 
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Greek,  Moor*8  Grammar,  by  Tate,  Vocabulary,  DalzePa  Analecta  Minora, 
Thucydides,  Demoatbenes,  .^schylus. 

Roman  History,  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Groldsmith's  larger  Roman  History,  Malkin's  History  of  Greece,  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Poets,  Porteoas*s  Evidences,  A  Short  General  View  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature.    Figures  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Arrangement 


No.  VI. 

Referred  to  on  page  48. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  INTO  CAUVIN'S  HOS- 
PITAL, EDINBURGH. 

To  be  lodged  with  the  Factor  of  the  HospitaJ^  on  or  before  the 

let  day  of  April,  183 

TO  'tat  OOTEENOM  OP  OAUYIN^S  HOSPITAL : 

Edinburgh^  183    . 

Gentlemen : — ^As  a  general  meeting  of  the  said  governors  have  resolved  to  ad- 
mit into  the  Hospital  or  Institution  mider  their  management,  on  or  about  the 
day  of  April  next,  boys,  lawful  children,  who  were  bom 

betwixt  the  day  of  April,  and  the  day  of 

April,  ,  inclusive ;  and  for  that  purpose,  that  each  governor,  betwixt  and 

the  first  day  of  the  said  month  of  April,  may,  if  so  inclined,  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  governors  one  boy,  and  no  more,  bom  betwixt  the  dates 
aforesaid,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  , 

lawful  son  of  ,  for  admission  into  the  said 

institution. 

In  the  event  of  the  boy  now  recommended  being  admitted  into  the  institution, 
I  shall  at  all  times,  when  required,  transmit  to  his  relations  any  communication 
I  may  receive,  from  the  govemors,  or  their  &ctor,  regarding  him. 

The  particulars  regarding  this  boy  are  set  forth  in  the  answers  to  the  annexed 
schedule,  and  the  documents  in  support  of  the  application  are  herewith  lodged.* 
And  I  certify,  that  the  circumstances,  in  answer  to  the  sixth  question  annexed, 
are  stated  on  my  own  personal  knowledge,  or  from  infiirmation  upon  which  the 
govemors  may  rely. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  moet  obedient  senrant, 

Edtn^MrgA,  183    . 

*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  obligation  on  the  next  page  shall  be  sign- 
ed by  a  responsible  person,  and  the  whole  documents  lodged  with  the  factor,  at 
the  time  of  giving  in  the  application,  as  without  these  it  cannot  be  submitted  to 
the  governors. 
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Edinburgh^  183    • 

I  [here  state  fully  name,  designation,  and  residence,]  engage,  in  the  event  of 
the  boy  now  recommended,  being  admitted  into  Canvin's  Hos- 

pital, to  relieve  the  governors  of  the  boy  upon  leaving  the  institation,  whether 
that  shall  take  place  upon  the  lapse  of  the  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  admis- 
sion, or  shall,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  health  of  the  boy,  or  other  cause,  take 
place  at  an  earlier  period. 

SCHEDULE. 

The  boys  to  be  admitted  into  the  institution  must,  in  terms  of  the  Will  of  the 
founder,  be  "  the  sons  of  respectable,  but  poor  teachers;  the  sons  of  poor,  but 
honest  farmers;  whom  failings  the  sons  of  respectable  master  printers  or  book- 
sellers, and  the  sons  of  respectable  servants  in  the  agricultural  line.**  They 
**must  be  descended  of  honest,  industrious,  and  well-behaved  parents,  whose  cir- 
cumstancos  in  life  do  not  enable  them  suitabfy  to  support  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren  at  other  schools ;  and  no  unhealthy  or  diseased  boy  shall,  at  any  time,  or  on 
any  account,  be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital.** 

They  must,  at  the  period  of  their  admission,  be  not  less  than  six,  nor  more 
than  eight  years  of  age. 

Question?.  Answkrs. 

1.  The  name  and  date  of  birth  of  the 
boy,  per  parish  register,  or  other  satis- 
factory evidence. 

2.  Names  and  designations,  and  whe- 
ther dead  or  alive,  in  so  far  as  known,  of 
the  father,  mother,  paternal  grandfather, 
maternal  grandfather. 

3.  Present  residence  of  the  boy,  witli 
whom,  and  in  what  parish  and  county. 

4.  Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  boy,  under  ten  years  of  age. 

5.  Certificato  by  a  respectable  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  that  tlie  boy  is  in  good 
health,  of  sound  conslitution,  and  free 
from  bodily  defect,  mental  imbecility,  or 
contagious  distemper. 

6.  Certificate  by  the  minister  and  two 
elders  of  tlie  parisli  where  the  boy  and 
his  parents  reside,  as  to  their  character 
and  good  behaviour,  and  tlie  sound  state 
of  the  boy*s  health ;  and  that  he  is  of  one 
or  other  of  the  classes  of  persons  above 
mentioned,  specifying  which  class. 

7.    Inventory  of  documents  herewith  produced. 
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No.  IX. 

BIBLE   LESSONS   AT   THE   MODEL    INFANT    SCHOOL   OF    THE 

GLASGOW  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Referred  to  on  page  160. 

The  plan  of  the  Bible  lesson  is  thus  sketched  by  Mr.  Slow : 
**  After  a  short  paragraph  is  read,  the  children  ought  to  be  exercised,  first  on 
the  meaning  of  everj  word  or  term  in  the  particular  passage;  next  on  the  lead- 
ing points,  and  afterwards  on  the  moral  lesson  which  is  naturally  deducible  firom 
it  If  the  premises  are  well  laid  and  understood,  the  children  themselves  will 
generally  give  the  lesson. 

^  The  gencraj  plan  pursued  is  not  to  tell  or  inform  the  pupils  of  any  thing, 
which  by  analysis,  comparison,  or  illustration  they  can  be  made  to  find  out  for 
themselves ;  in  other  words,  they  are  trained,  rather  than  taught,  to  think.*' 

^  Pictures  ought  to  be  used  whenever  practicable,  and  the  whole  resources  of 
natural  science  brought  to  assist  the  elucidation  of  Scripture ;  each  point  ought 
to  be  made  as  plain  and  vivid  to  the  mind  of  the  child  as  in  a  picture.  Impor- 
tant associations  and  moral  and  religious  lessons  also  to  the  young  may  be  given 
from  them.  We  have  for  the  naturalist,  the  lion,  Daniel  in  the  lion*s  den. 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Tlie  lamb,  and  the  promises  regarding  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  lying  down  in  peace  together.  The  serpent,  dcceitfulness.  The 
leopard  and  tiger,  cruelty^  yet  pretty  skin.  A  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  a  sow 
that  is  washed  to  her  wallowin<T  in  tlic  mire,  Inid  habits.  The  bee,  industry ; 
with  lessons  from  a  thousand  other  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  Sometimes 
they  are  conjoined  in  one  illustration — *  As  the  hart  pan teth  after  the  water- 
brooks,  so  panteth,'  &,c.     We  have  here  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  Iiart 

the  watcr-brooks — tlie  climate — the  Jieat — the  dust — the  distant  brooks — the 
panting.  What  is  pantintr?  Why  pant,  6cc.  Pant  is  .  .  .  The  botanist,  the 
astronomer,  the  mineralogist,  the  moralist,  may  each  exercise  tlieir  jwwcrs  of  il- 
lustration respectively,  on  *  tlie  lily  of  the  valley,'  *  rose  of  Sharon,*  *  sun  stand- 
ing still  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua,'  'Oiion,'  *  Pleiades,'  and  the  *  morning 
star,'  *  precious  stones  of  the  temple,'  *  the  jwarl  of  great  price,'  *  Jonatliaii's 
love  for  David  his  lival,'  *  Absalom's  vanity,  beautiful  hair,  and  tlie  cause  of  his 
death.' " 

As  an  example  of  the  illustration  of  tlieso  princijWes,  the  following  extract  may 
suffice.     The  lesson  is  upon  the  one  hundredth  and  fiftieth  Psalm. 

^^  Verse  1.  *Thc  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.'  Verse  2.  » Ho 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  he  leadeth  mc  beside  tlie  still  waters.' 
We  shall  take  some  of  the  principal  words,  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
their  meaning.  *I-K)rd,'  is  the  first  word;  but,  as  our  limits  permit  us  to 
give  an  example  of  only  one  or  two  words,  or,  at  most,  of  the  two  first  verses 
of  this  Psalm,  we  shall  take  the  second  word,  which  is  more  immediately 
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Connected  with  *jpa«<«re«.*  Now,  children,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
shepherd  7  Takes  care  of  sheep.  The  shepherd  takes  care  of,,. sheep.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  a  herd  means  ?  A  boy.  No  doubt,  herds  are  very  frequently,  per- 
haps most  frequently,  boys,  but  could  not  a  girl  be  a  herd  as  well  as  a  boy  7  Yes. 
What  is  meant  by  a  herd  7  The  children  are  silent  Suppose  a  boy  or  girl  or  a 
man  took  care  of  cows  or  cattle,  what  would  he  be  called  7  Would  he  be  called 
a  shepherd  7  No.  A  man  that  herded  cuttle  would  be  called  a  cBiilcJierd,  A 
shepherd,  therefore,  is  one  who  takes  care  of...sAeep*  Now,  children,  can  you 
tell  me  what  pasture  means  7  No.  You  don*t  know.  Well,  suppose  you  took 
a  walk  into  the  country,  and  saw  a  field  with  sheep  or  cows  feeding  in  it*  what 
would  they  be  eating 7  Grass.  What,  then,  do  you  think  pasture  means?  Grass. 
What  colour  is  grass  T  It  is  green.  What  kind  of  pasture  does  the  Psalmist  say 
the  shepherd  leads  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  7  He  maketh  them  to  lie  down  in 
green... jMi«^tirf«.  Is  grass  always  green,  think  you,  children 7  Yes,  Did  you 
ever  see  grass  any  other  colour  than  green  7  No,  You  never  saw  grass  any 
other  colour  than  green  ?  No,  But,  suppose,  during  a  hot  summer,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  very  bright  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  no  rain,  what  colour  do  you  think  the  grass  would  be  ?  Brown,  Then 
grass  is  not  always  green?  iVb,  sir.  It  sometimes  is...6roirfi.  Whether  do  you 
think  that  sheep  would  like  to  eat  green.. ^om,  which  is  full  of.. .sop,  or  brown 
•„grasSt  that  is  very...(2ry7  Green  grass.  Then  you  think  that  a  good  shop- 
herd  will  make  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures  or  green.. ^oss,  in 
preference  to  where  there  is  brown,  dry,, .grass?  Yes,  Do  you  think,  children, 
that  the  shepherd  here  spoken  of  will  take  them  to  a  field  where  there  will  be 
plenty  or  scarcity  to  eat  7  Let  me  make  it  a  little  plainer.  The  shepherd  is  said 
to  make  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  green,,, pastures.  If  they  had  little  to  eat  do 
you  think  that  the  sheep  would  lie  down  there  7  No^  they  tDOuld  run  about  seek- 
**>^  grass.  Then,  you  think,  they  will  have  plenty  when  they  are  made  to  He 
down  in  it?    Yes,    They  *  shall  not.. wan/."*        ••♦••• 

No.  X. 

Referred  to  on  page  168. 

"READING  DISENTANGLED,"  OR  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO 
READ  USED  IN  THE  LONDON  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY'S 
MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  method  of  teaching  to  read,  which  is  strongly  recommended,  afler  trial  in 
this  school,  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  phonic  method  of  the  German  schools  to 
our  language,  so  irregular  in  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  in  their  combinations 
into  syllables  and  words.  The  consonants  are  taught  first  to  be  named  by  the 
sound  most  like  that  in  combination,  and,  besides,  are  classified  into  families. 
Pictures  of  objects,  the  names  of  which  begin  with  the  different  consonants,  are 
used  to  impress  them  upon  the  child^s  memory.  Next,  the  shapes  of  the  conso- 
nants are  given,  and  so  described  as  to  recal  them  by  association,  the  large  and 
small  printed  letters  being  taught  separately.    Ths  children  aro  next  taught  to 
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form  words,  bgr  patting  the  consonants  before  the  vowels,  beginning  with  th« 
idiort  sound  of  a.  Next,  before  syllables  beginning  with  the  short  sounds  of 
s,  t,  o,  n,  and  y,  when  replacing  t,  with  exercises  npon  the  sound  of  vowels 
indiscriminately.  The  short  sound  in  syllables  followed  by  r.  The  placing  of  • 
at  the  end  of  words.  More  tlian  one  consonant  before  a  vowcL  Silent  letters. 
The  syllables  th  and  qu.  Words  ending  with  two  consonants.  The  final  sylla- 
bles, hle^  &C.  Words  ending  with  ng.  The  sound  of  eh.  Long  vowels  followed 
by  a  consonant  Long  vowels  followed  by  r.  The  diphthongs  ou  and  au.  Sofl 
sound  of  e.  Diphthongs  of  oto  and  oy,  and  sofl  sound  of  g.  Diphthong  et.  Sound 
of  a  after  »,  and  some  irregular  words.  Diphthong  eu,  and  some  irregular 
words. 


No.  XI. 

Referred  to  on  page  307. 

REMARKS  OF  M.  EMANUEL  DE  FELLENBER6,  ON  EDUCATION, 
VERIFIED  BY  HIS  OBSERVATIONS  AT  HOFWYL. 

**  On  the  reception  of  a  new  pupil,  our  first  object  is  to  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  individual  character,  with  all  its  resources  and  defects,  in  order 
to  aid  in  its  farther  development,  according  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the  Crea- 
tor. To  this  end,  the  individual  independent  activity  of  the  pupil  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  ordinary,  busy  officiousness  of  many  who  assume 
the  office  of  educators  and  teachers.  They  too  oflen  render  Uie  child  a '  mere 
magazine  of  knowledge,  collected  by  means  purely  mechanical,  which  furnishes 
him  neither  direction  nor  aid  in  the  business  of  life.  The  more  ill-digested 
knowledge  a  man  thus  coIIccIr,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its 
possessor,  and  Uie  more  painful  his  helplessness.  Instead  of  pursuing  this 
course,  we  endeavour,  by  bestowing  the  utmost  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
conscience,  the  understanding,  and  Uic  judgment,  to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind 
of  every  pupil,  which  shaJl  enable  liim  to  observe  his  own  cliaracter,  and  shall 
set  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  exterior  objects  whicli  claim  his  attention. 

**  A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  employed  to  pre- 
pare our  pupUs  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination.  It  is  by  means  of  such 
exercises  that  every  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  physical  strength, 
and  attain  confidence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead 
of  that  fool-hardiness  which  endangers  tlie  existence  of  many  who  have  not  leam> 
ed  to  estimate  their  own  powers  correctly. 

^*  All  the  various  relations  of  space  should  be  presented  to  tlie  eye,  to  be  ob- 
served and  combined  in  tlie  manner  best  adapted  to  form  the  coup  d^oeil.  In- 
struction in  design  renders  us  important  service  in  this  respect — every  one  should 
thus  attain  the  power  of  reproducing  the  forms  he  has  obser>'ed,  and  o£  delinea- 
ting them  with  facility,  and  should  learn  to  discover  tlie  beauty  of  forms,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  contrasts.  It  is  only  where  the  talent  is  remarkable 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  render  the  pupil  an  artist 
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"  The  cultiyation  of  tho  ear  bj  means  of  vocal  and  instromental  mntie  is  not 
less  important  to  complete  the  development  of  the  human  being.  The  organs  of 
speech,  the  memory,  the  understanding,  and  the  taste,  should  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  by  instruction,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  language,  vocal 
music,  and  declamation.  The  same  means  should  also  be  employed  to  cultivate 
and  confirm  devotional  feelings. 

**  In  the  study  of  natural  history  the  power  of  observation  is  developed  in  re- 
ference to  natural  objects.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  same  faculty  is  em- 
ployed upon  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  and  human  relations,  and  the  moral 
taste  is  cultivated,  at  the  same  time  the  faculty  of  conceiving  with  correctness, 
and  of  employing  and  combining  with  readiness,  the  materials  collected  by  the 
mind,  and  especially  the  reasoning  faculty,  should  be  brought  into  exercise,  by 
means  of  forms  and  numbers,  exhibited  in  their  multiplied  and  varied  relations. 

"  The  social  life  of  our  pupils  contributes  materially  to  the  formation  of  their 
moral  character.  The  principles  developed  in  their  experience  of  practical  life 
among  themselves,  which  gradually  extends  with  their  age  and  the  progress  of 
their  minds,  serves  as  the  basis  of  this  branch  of  education.  It  presents  the  es> 
amples  and  occasions  necessary  for  exhibiting  and  illustrating  the  great  princi- 
ples of  morals.  According  to  the  example  of  Divine  Providence,  we  watch  over 
this  little  world  in  which  our  pupils  live  and  act,  with  an  ever  vigilant,  but  often 
invisible  care,  and  constantly  endeavour  to  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

**  At  the  same  time  that  the  various  improvements  of  science  and  art  are  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  our  pupils,  their  sound  religious  education  should  be  continually 
kept  in  view  in  every  branch  of  study ;  this  is  also  the  object  of  a  distinct  series 
of  lessons,  which  generally  continue  tlirough  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  and 
whose  influence  is  aided  by  the  requisite  exercises  of  devotion. 

"  By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  we  succeed  in  directing  our 
pupils  to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently;  we  occupy 
their  attention,  according  to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  with  philo- 
logy, the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  tho  mathematics,  and  their  various 
modes  of  application,  and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  geography, 
statistics,  and  political  economy.*** 

Moral  Education.^  The  example  of  tho  instructor  is  all  important  in  moral 
education.  The  books  which  are  put  into  the  pupils  hands  are  of  great  influence. 
The  pupil  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimulants  to  good  actions  in  order 
to  form  his  habits.  A  new  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number 
of  pupils,  that  no  one  of  them  can  escape  the  observation  of  the  educator  and  his 
moral  influence.  The  general  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  of  high  importance,  and 
hence  should  be  carefully  directed.  Intimate  intercourse  between  pupils  and  their 
educators  begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strongest  means  of  moral  education.  The 

*  Extract  from  a  published  letter  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  to  Lady  Byron. 

t  The  remarks  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections  are  abstracts  from  the  ac- 
count of  Hofwyl,  by  our  countryman  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  or  from  Conversations 
with  M.  de  Fellenberg. 
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educator  most  be  able  to  cominand  himself— hia  condact  muat  be  firm  and  just; 
firequcnt  reproofi  from  each  arc  more  painful  to  the  pupil  than  punishment  of  a 
momentary  sort. 

While  influences  tending  directly  to  lead  the  pupil  astray  should  be  removed 
from  the  school,  he  must  be  lefl  to  the  action  of  tlie  ordinary  circumstances  of 
life,  that  his  character  may  be  developed  accordingly.  The  pupil  should  be  led 
as  far  as  possible  to  correct  his  faults  by  perceiving  the  consequences  of  them; 
the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades  are  important  means  of 
stimulation.  Exclusion  from  amusements,  public  notice  of  faults,*  and  corporal 
punishment,  are  all  admissible.  Solitary  confinement  is  efficacious  as  a  punish- 
ment.   Rewards  and  emulation  are  unnecessary  as  motives. 

Religion  and  morality  arc  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  separation  in 
the  courses  inculcating  them.  The  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  sects. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  from  employing  the  pupils  as  judges  or  juries,  fa 
giving  them  a  direct  share  in  awarding  punishment  for  offences.  It  is  apt  to 
elevate  the  youth  too  much  in  his  own  conceit. 

Family  life  is  better  adapted,  than  any  artificial  state  of  society  within  an  insti- 
tution, to  devclope  tlie  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  of  youth. 

Jntellectual  Education,  A  system  of  prizes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, do  not  afford  the  strongest  motives  to  intellectual  exertion.  Experience 
shows  that  places  in  a  class  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  possible  to  devclope  a 
taste  for  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
which  will  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requisite  amount 
of  study. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  it  is  better  to  confine  tlie  task  of  the 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  spe- 
cial educator f  at  times  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  tiie  class-room. 

WitJi  the  otlier,  and  more  usual  branches  of  instruction,  correct  ideas  of  natu- 
ral hiHtory  and  phenomena  should  be  communicated  to  children,  and  require, 
first,  that  they  shall  be  duly  trained  to  observation  by  calling  the  observing  fa- 
culties into  frequent  exercise.  Second,  that  they  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  natural  history,  especially  in  reference  to  familiar  objecLM.  TJiird, 
that  tlie  most  familiar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  tliundcr  and  li^rhlning,  the 
rainbow,  &.c.;  and  furtiier,  the  most  simple  principles  of  mechanic  arts,  trades, 
&.C.,  should  be  explained  to  tlicm.  Fourth,  they  should  be  taught  to  draw,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  instruction.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  favoured  by 
drawing,  and  it  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  memory.  The  most  important  principles 
of  physiology,  and  their  application  to  tlic  preservation  of  health,  should  form  a 
part  of  the  instruction. 

Physical  Education,  Pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose,  and 
a  proper  distribution  of  time,  are  the  princi|>al  means  of  physical  education.     It 


*  This,  however,  violates  another  principle,  which  is  to  allow  no  punishment 
of  a  humiliating  sort. 
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18  as  etflential  that  a  pupil  leave  his  Btudiea  during  the  time  appropriated  to  relaza. 
tion  as  that  he  study  during  the  hours  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Voluntary  ex- 
ercise is  to  be  encouraged  by  providing  suitable  games,  by  affording  opportuni- 
ties for  gardening,  and  by  excursions,  and  by  bathing.  Regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises should  be  insisted  on  as  the  means  of  developing  the  body;  a  healthy 
action  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an  important  influence  on  both  mind  and  morals. 
Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  physical  education,  having  powerful  mo- 
ral influences.  The  succession  of  study,  labour,  musical  instruction,  or  play, 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  hours  of  sleep  should  be  regulated  by  the 
age  of  the  pupil. 

No.  XII. 

Referred  to  <m  page  400  of  tAte  Report, 

REMARKS    OF    THE   REV.    DR.   ARNOLD.   ON   THE   STUDY    OF 

CLASSICS  AND  OF  HISTORY.* 

**  It  may  freely  be  confessed  that  the  first  origin  of  classical  education  affords 
in  itself  no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now.  When  Latin  and  Greek  wer6 
almost  the  only  written  languages  of  civilized  man,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must 
have  furnished  the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  question  therefore  is 
wholly  changed,  since  the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other  languages; 
since  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  EIngland,  have  each  produced  their 
philosophers,  their  poets,  and  their  historians,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

**>  But  although  there  is  not  the  $amt  reason  now  which  existed  three  or  four 
centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 
no  less  substantial.  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools,!  and  you  confine 
the  ?iew8  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  predeces- 
sors: you  will  cut  off  so  many  centuries  of  the  world*s  experience,  and  place  us  in 
the  same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  come  into  existence  in  the  year 
1500.  For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that  a  few  learned  individuals  might  still  study 
classical  literature;  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labours  of  our  oriental  scholars ;  it  would 
not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  general,  aflcr  a  few  generations,  would 
know  as  little  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  they  do  actually  of  China  and  Hindoetan. 
But  such  an  ignorance  would  be  incalculably  more  to  be  regretted.  With  the 
Asiatic  mind  we  have  no  nearer  connexion  or  sympathy  than  that  which  is  de. 
rived  from  our  common  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Roman 
is  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution  our  own ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is 
our  own  mind  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection.  Wide  as  is 
the  difference  between  us  with  respect  to  those  physical  instruments  which  mi- 
nister to  our  uses  or  our  pleasures;  although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no 

*  From  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  VII. 

t  Of  course  the  secondary  schools  are  here  alluded  to.    (A.  D.  B.) 
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Bteam-cngines,  no  printing-presses,  no  marincr^s  compass,  no  telescopes,  no  mi- 
croscopes, no  gunpowder,  yet  in  our  moral  and  political  views,  in  those  matters 
which  most  determine  human  character,  there  is  a  perfect  resemblance  in  these 
respects.  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Thucydidcs,  and  Cicero,  and  Tacitus,  are 
most  untruly  called  ancient  writers;  they  are  virtually  our  own  countrymen  and 
contemporaries,  but  have  the  advantage  which  is  enjoyed  by  intelligent  travel- 
lers, that  their  observation  has  been  exercised  in  a  field  out  of  the  reach  of  com- 
mon  men;  and  that  having  tlms  seen  in  a  manner  with  our  eyes  what  we  cannot 
see  for  ourselves,  their  conclusions  are  such  as  bear  upon  our  own  circumstances, 
while  their  information  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a  mass 
of  new  and  pertinent  facts,  illustrative  of  the  great  science  of  the  nature  of  civi- 
lized  man. 

**  Now  when  it  is  said,  that  men  in  manhood  so  oAcn  throw  their  Greek  and 
Latin  aside,  and  that  this  very  fact  shows  the  usclcssness  of  their  early  studies, 
it  is  much  more  true  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  would  be  forgotten  if  our  system  of  education  did  not  keep  ap 
the  knowledge  of  it  But  it  by  no  means  shows  tliat  system  to  be  useless,  unless 
it  followed,  that  when  a  man  laid  aside  his  Greek  and  Latin  books  he  forgot  also 
all  that  he  had  ever  gained  from  Uiem.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  even  where  the  results  of  a  classical  education  are  least  tangible,  and 
least  appreciated,  even  by  the  individual  himself,  still  the  mind  oflen  retains  much 
of  the  effect  of  its  early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of  its  tastes  and  oompa^ 
rative  comprehensiveness  of  its  views  and  notions. 

**  All  this  supposes,  indeed,  that  classical  instruction  should  be  sensibly  omdact- 
ed ;  it  requires  that  a  classical  teacher  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  modem 
history  and  modern  literature,  no  less  than  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
What  is,  or  perhaps  what  used  to  be,  colled  a  mere  scholar,  cannot  possibly  com- 
municate to  his  pupils  the  main  advantages  of  a  classical  education.  The  know- 
ledge of  tlie  post  is  valuable,  because  without  it  our  knowledge  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future  must  bo  scanty;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  the  post  be  confined  wholly 
to  itself^  if,  instead  of  being  made  to  bear  upon  tilings  around  us,  it  be  totally  iso. 
lated  from  them,  and  so  disguised  by  vagueness  and  misapprehension  as  to  ap> 
pear  incapable  of  illustrating  them,  then  indeed  it  becomes  httie  better  than 
laborious  trifling,  and  they  who  declaim  against  it  may  be  fully  forgiven. 

**  To  select  one  instance  of  this  perversion,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
practice  of  what  is  called  construing  Greek  and  Latin,  continued  as  it  oflen  is 
even  with  pupils  of  an  advanced  age?  Tlie  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  consi. 
dered  as  mere  languages,  is  of  importance,  mainly  as  it  enables  us  to  understand 
and  employ  well  that  language  in  which  we  commonly  tliink,  and  speak,  and 
write.  It  docs  tliis  because  Greek  and  Latin  are  specimens  of  language  at  once 
highly  perfect  and  incapable  of  being  understood  without  long  and  minute  atten- 
tion :  tlie  study  of  them,  tliercfore,  naturally  involves  that  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  grammar :  while  their  peculiar  excellences  illustrate  the  points  which  ren- 
dor  language  clear,  and  forcible,  and  beautiful.  But  our  applicatum  of  this 
general  knowledge  must  naturally  be  to  our  own  language ;  to  show  us  what  are 
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its  peculiaritlei,  what  its  beauties,  what  ita  defects;  to  teach  us  by  the  patterns  or 
the  analogies  offered  by  otlier  languages,  how  the  effect  which  we  admire  in  them 
may  be  produced  with  a  somewhat  different  instrument  Every  lesson  in  Greek 
or  Latin  may  and  ought  to  be  made  a  lesson  in  English ;  tlie  translation  of  every 
sentence  in  Demosthenes  or  Tacitus  is  properly  an  exercise  in  extemporaneous 
English  composition;  a  problem,  how  to  express  with  equal  brevity,  clearness, 
and  force,  in  our  own  language,  the  thought  wliich  the  original  author  has  so 
admirably  expressed  in  his.  But  the  system  of  construing,  far  from  assisting,  is 
positively  injurious  to  our  knowledge  and  use  of  Englbh;  it  accustoms  us  to  a 
tame  and  involved  arrangement  of  our  words,  and  to  the  substitution  of  foreign 
idioms  in  the  place  of  such  as  are  national ;  it  obliges  us  to  caricature  every 
sentence  that  we  render,  by  turning  what  is,  in  its  original  dress,  beautiful  and  na- 
tural, into  something  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  English,  stiff,  obscure,  and  flat, 
exemplifying  all  the  faults  incident  to  language,  and  excluding  every  excellence. 
**  The  exercise  of  translation,  on  the  other  hand,  meaning,  by  translation,  the 
expressing  of  an  entire  sentence  of  a  foreign  language  by  an  entire  sentence  of 
our  own,,  as  opposed  to  the  rendering  separately  into  English  eitlier  every  sepa- 
rate word,  or  at  most  only  farta  of  the  sentence^  whether  larger  or  smaller,  the 
exercise  of  translation  is  capable  of  famishing  improvement  to  students  of  every 
age,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  abilities  and  knowledge." 

**  This  ftvourite  notion  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  be  productive  of  some  mischief.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  principles  of 
inductive  philosophy,  which,  while  it  taught  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
ftcts,  never  imagined  that  this  knowledge  was  of  itself  equivalent  to  wisdom. 
Now  it  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  give  boys  *  useful  information,*  as  to  facili- 
tate their  gaining  it  hcreaflcr  for  themselves,  and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to 
account  when  gained.  The  first  is  to  be  effected  by  supplying  tbem  on  any  sub- 
ject with  a  skeleton  which  they  may  fill  up  hereafter.  For  instance,  a  real  know- 
ledge of  history  in  after  life  is  higlily  desirable;  let  us  see  how  education  can 
best  ft.cilitate  ttie  gaining  of  it.  It  should  begin  by  impressing  on  a  boy*s  mind 
the  names  of  the  greatest  men  of  different  periods,  and  by  giving  him  a  notion  of 
their  order  in  point  of  time,  and  the  part  of  tlie  earth  on  which  they  lived.  Thia 
is  best  done  by  a  set  of  pictures  bound  up  together  in  a  volume,  such,  for  instance^ 
as  those  which  illustrated  Mrs.  Trimmer^s  little  histories,  and  to  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  glad  to  acknowledge  his  own  early  obligations.  Nor  could  bet- 
ter service  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  historical  instruction  than  by  publishing 
a  volume  of  prints  of  universal  history,  accompanied  with  a  very  short  descrip* 
lion  of  each.  Correctness  of  costume  in  such  prints,  or  good  taste  in  the  draw- 
ing, however  desirable,  if  they  can  be  easily  obtained,  are  of  very  subordinate 
importance:  the  great  matter  is  that  the  print  should  be  striking,  and  full  enough 
to  excite  and  to  gratify  curiosity.  By  these  means  a  lasting  dssociation  is  ob- 
tained with  the  greatest  names  in  history,  and  the  most  remarkable  actions  of 
their  lives:  while  their  chronological  arrangement  is  learnt  at  the  same  time 
firom  the  order  of  the  pictures;  a  boy*s  memory  being  very  apt  to  recollect  the 
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place  which  a  fiiTourite  print  holds  in  a  Tdume,  whether  it  comes  towards  the 
beginnings,  middle,  or  end,  what  pictarc  comes  before  it,  and  what  follows  iL 
Such  pictures  should  contain  as  much  as  possible  the  poetry  of  history :  the  most 
striking  characters,  and  most  heroic  actions,  whether  of  doing  or  of  suffering ; 
but  they  should  not  embarrass  themselves  with  its  philosophy,  with  the  caoses  of 
revolutions,  the  progress  of  society,  or  the  merits  of  great  political  questions. 
Their  use  is  of  another  kind,  to  make  some  great  name,  and  great  action  of  every 
period,  familiar  to  the  mind;  that  so  in  taking  up  any  more  detailed  history  or 
biography,  (and  education  should  never  forget  the  importance  of  preparing  a  boy 
to  derive  benefit  from  his  accidental  reading,)  he  may  have  some  association  with 
the  sabject  of  it,  and  may  not  feel  himself  to  be  on  ground  wholly  nnknown  to  him. 
He  may  thus  be  led  to  open  volumes  into  which  he  would  otherwise  have  never 
thought  of  looking:  he  need  not  read  them  through — indeed,  it  is  sad  folly  to 
quire  either  man  or  boy  to  read  through  every  book  they  look  at,  but  he  will 
what  is  said  about  such  and  such  persons  or  actions;  and  then  he  will  learn  by 
the  wny  something  about  other  persons  and  other  actions,  and  will  have  his  stock 
of  associations  increased,  so  as  to  render  more  and  more  information  acceptable 
to  him. 

**  After  this  foundation,  the  object  still  being  rather  to  create  ^n  appetite  for 
knowledge  than  to  satisfy  it,  it  would  be  desirable  to  furnish  a  boy  with  historiee 
of  one  or  two  particular  countries,  Greece,  Rome,  and  England  for  instance,  writ- 
ten at  no  great  length,  and  these  also  written  poetically  much  more  than  philo- 
sophically, with  much  liveliness  of  style,  and  force  of  painting,  so  as  to  excite  an 
interest  about  the  persons  and  things  spoken  of.  The  absence  of  all  instruction 
in  politics  or  political  economy,  nay,  even  an  absolute  erroncousness  of  judgment 
on  such  matters,  provided  always  that  it  involves  no  wrong  principle  in  morality, 
are  comparatively  of  slight  importance.  I^t  Uic  boy  gain,  if  possible,  a  strong 
appetite  for  knowledge  to  begin  with;  it  is  a  later  part  of  education  which  should 
enable  him  to  pursue  it  sensibly,  and  to  make  it,  when  obtained,  wisdom." 

••  Supposing  a  boy  to  possess  that  ouUine  of  general  history  which  his  prints  and 
his  abridgments  will  have  given  him,  wiUi  his  associations,  so  far  as  they  go, 
strong  and  lively,  and  his  desire  of  increased  knowledge  keen,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  set  him  to  read  some  first-rate  historian,  whose  mind  was  formed  in, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  some  period  of  advanced  civilization,  analogous  to  that  in 
which  we  now  live.     In  other  words,  he  should  read  Thucydides,  or  Tacitus,  or 
any  writer  equal  to  them,  if  such  can  be  found,  belonjring  to  the  third  period  of 
full  civilization,  that  of  modern  Europe  since  the  middle  ages.     The  particular 
subject  of  the  history  is  of  little  moment,  so  long  as  it  be  taken  neither  from  the 
barbarian,  nor  from  the  romantic,  but  from  the  philosophical  or  civilized  stage  of 
human  society ;  and  so  long  as  the  writer  be  a  man  of  commanding  mind,  who 
has  fully  imbibed  the  influences  of  his  age,  yet  without  bearing  its  exclusive  im- 
press.     And  the  study  of  such  a  work,  under  an  intelligent  teacher,  becomes  in- 
deed  the  key  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom :  first,  it  affords  an  example  of  good 
historical  evidence,  and  hence  the  pupil  may  bo  taught  to  notice,  from  time  to 
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time,  the  ▼Brious  criteria  of  a  credible  narrative,  and,  by  the  rule  of  contraries, 
to  obflerve  what  are  the  indications  of  a  testimony  questionable,  suspicious,  or 
worthless.  Undue  scepticism  may  be  repressed  by  showing  how  ^nerally  truth 
has  been  attained  when  it  has  been  honestly  and  judiciously  sought ;  while  cre- 
dulity may  be  checked  by  pointing  out,  on  the  other  hand,  how  manifold  arc  the 
errors  into  which  those  are  betrayed  whose  intellect  or  whose  principles  have 
been  found  wanting.  Now,  too,  the  time  is  come  when  the  pupil  may  be  intro- 
duced to  that  high  philosophy  which  unfolds  *  the  causes  of  things.*  The  history 
with  which  he  is  engaged  presents  a  view  of  society  in  its  most  advanced  state, 
when  the  human  mind  is  highly  developed,  and  the  various  crises  which  affect 
the  growth  of  the  political  fabric  are  all  overpast.  Let  him  be  taught  to  analyze 
the  subject  thus  presented  to  him ;  to  trace  back  institutions,  civil  and  religious, 
to  their  origin;  to  explore  the  elements  of  the  national  character,  as  now  exhibit* 
ed  in  maturity,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation*s  fortune,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  qualities  of  its  race;  to  observe  how  the  morals  and  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  subject  to  a  succession  of  influences,  some  accidental,  others  regu. 
lar;  to  see  and  remember  what  critical  seasons  of  improvement  have  been  ne- 
glected, what  besetting  evils  have  been  wantonly  aggravated  by  wickedness  or 
folly.  In  short,  the  pupil  may  be  furnished,  as  it  were,  with  certain  formulfe, 
which  shall  enable  him  to  read  all  history  beneficially;  whicli  shall  teach  him 
what  to  look  for  in  it,  how  to  judge  of  it,  and  how  to  apply  it 

u  Education  will  thus  fulfil  its  great  business,  as  far  as  regards  the  intellect,  to 
inspire  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to  obtain  and 
to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  for.*** 

No.  XIII. 

ORPHAN  STATISTICS. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Scholastic  Committee,t  I  was  directed  to  collect  all 
the  information  possible  in  regard  to  the  proportion,  in  number,  of  orphans  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  On  this  subject.  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory data,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Even  where  statistical  inquiries  have  been  pur- 
sued with  considerable  minuteness,  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  them.  The  information  which  I  have  to  present  is  too  meagre  to  per- 
mit  any  general  inferences,  other  than  that  the  proportion  of  destitute  orphan 
children  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  different  districts  of  the  same  country. 

The  orphan  establishment  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  is  administered  as  a 
branch  of  the  government,  and  the  details  in  regard  to  it  are  known  with  great 
minuteness.    The  report  of  this  department!  for  1837,  shows  that  there  were  433 

*  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  a  series  of  text-books  should  be  prepared 
according  to  this  plan,  which  is  as  successful  in  practice  as  consonant  with  sound 
theory.  (A.  D.  B.) 

t  See  p.  vL  of  the  Preface  to  this  Report 

t  For  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  director.  Dr.  Kohler. 
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orphan  chililren  between  the  ages»  of  about  six  and  tburtcen  years,  receiving  aid. 
Under  thin  title  are  included  children  who  have  lott  both  parenta,  or  who  have 
loat  their  father,  tlie  motlier  remaining  a  widow,  and  children  deserted  by  their 
fathers.  Of  the  total  nomber,  211  were  orphan  boys,  206  girls,  and  6  were 
children  deserted  by  tlieir  fathers.  Of  the  211  boys,  166  were  fatherless,  and 
45  had  lost  Both  parents;  and  of  the  206  girls,  164  were  fatherless,  and  42  had 
lost  both  parents.  The  population  of  the  duchy  of  Saxc. Weimar  was,  in  1837, 
about  250,000,  so  that  the  destitute  orphans  of  both  sexes  formed  about  .17  per 
cent  of  the  population^  and  the  destitute  orphan  boys  about  .086  per  cent  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  orphans  receiving  aid  in  the  town  of  Weimar  was 
33,  'which,  in  a  population  of  12,000,  was  SITS  per  cent,  or  more  than  once 
and  a-half  the  proportion  for  the  duchy  at  large. 

The  statistics  coming  next  to  these  in  point  of  minuteness,  whidi  I  was  able 
to  procure,  are  from  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.*  These  give,  in 
1836,  for  231,574  inhabitants,  3,731  orphans  of  both  sexes,  the  term  orphan  be- 
ing  understood  as  in  Weimar,  and  the  census  including  children  from  infancy 
to  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  city  of  Zurich,  with  a  population  of  14,243, 
had,  at  the  same  time,  229  orphans.  Thus  the  country  conununes,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  217,331,  gave  assistance  to  2,636  orplian  children,  or  1.21  per  cent, 
and  the  city  of  Zurich  to  141,  or  .99  per  cent  I  have  not  the  means  of  com- 
puting exactly  the  number  of  orphans  below  five  years  and  over  fourteen,  in- 
cluded in  this  estimate,  so  as  to  compare  it  with  tlie  statement  for  the  duchy  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  but  adopting  an  approximate  estimate,  the  number  of  destitute  or- 
phans in  the  canton  of  Zurich  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  appears  to  be 
between  four  and  five  times  as  great  as  the  number,  between  the  same  years,  in 
the  duchy  of  Weimar. 

The  director  of  the  Orphan-house  at  Stuttgard  gave  mc  1600,  as  the  number 
of  orphan  children  to  be  provided  for  in  Wurtembcrg,  from  six  years  up  to 
fourteen  or  fifleen.  This  number  gives,  in  the  whole  population  of  1,400,000, 
almost  .115  per  cent    This  proportion  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  for  Weimar. 

In  the  absence  of  more  correct  data,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  probable  nurn* 
ber  of  destitute  orphan  boys  in  Edinburgh,  by  summing  up  the  numbers  in  the 
different  hospitals  and  the  Charity  Work-house.  £!dinburgh  is  so  well  provided 
with  educational  charities,  nearly  all  of  which  give  a  preference,  in  their  admis. 
Kions,  to  orphans,  tliat  it  is  not  at  all  probable  tliat  many  destitute  orphan  children 
arc  without  this  pale.  The  summation  of  the  numbers  obtained,  as  above  stated, 
gives  272  for  the  number  of  male  orphans  supi)orted  by  the  public,  using  the  word 
orphan  in  the  same  sense  as  hitherto,  and  tlic  age  being  between  six  and  fifteen 
years.  The  population  of  Edinburgh  is  about  176,000,  which  would  gire  nearly 
.155  per  cent  as  the  number  of  orphan  boys  supported  in  the  charitable  estab- 
lirthnients  of  the  city.  The  corresponding  proportion  for  the  town  of  W^eimar  in 
.137  \)er  cent.,  and  for  the  town  of  Zurich,  .495  per  cent. 

'   Kindly  furnished  to  nit-  by  Burgomaster  llcss. 
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